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Part II.—[Continued from No. XLII. p. 331.] 


"πα ian tlie 
Srcrion L 
Preliminary Observations, and Notice of the chief Works om 


κα» the subject. 


Tuc nest great work which presents itself to the attention of 
the student on this subject, is, “ The Origin of Pagan Idolatfy” 
by Mr. Faber. Having the good fortune to be the last in his 
researches, Mr. Faber has combined in one splendid aud im- 
posing system, all the knowledge of his predecessors; and he 
has examined their several labors with the skill of a critic, the 
learning of a scholar, the taste and impartiality of a gentleman. 
He writes in that flowing, unaffected, ang easy style, which is 
induced only, by abundance of materials, and the consciousness 
of serving a good cause. The reader is as completely carried 
away by the interest of the subject, atid the earnestpess of the 
wilter, as if he was reading a new and popular nevel, instead 
of a volummous work on one of the most difficult questions in 
theological learning. This is no small praise; it 18 well de- 
served, and fieely bestowed... ‘The magmiicent and beautiful 
system which Mr. Faber has constructed, will always be consi- 
dered, among those who delight.in such pursuits, as an impa- 
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rishable, monument of genius, talent, and research. If ¥ venture 
ἴα propose sin objection to some of the orpatients of this temple ; 
to suggest alterations in one part, and improvements in another ; 
it is done with the conviction, that they are such as Mr. Faber 
would have approved, if they had been suggested to him at the 
commencement of his plans. 

The chief points, which Mr. Faber wishes to establish, and the 
course of argument with which he defends them, cannot be better 
related, than by στλαξ the general design of his whole work in 
his own language.—“ The various systemg of Pagan Idolatry in 

different parts of the world correspond so closely, both in their 
evident purport and in numerous points of arbitrary resemblance, 
that they cannot have been struck out independently, in the 
several countries where they have been established; but must 
‘have all originated from some <ommon source. But, if they all 
originated from a common source, then either one nation must 
have communicated its peculiar theology to every other people 
in the way of peaceful and voluntary imitation; or that same 
nation must have communicated it to every other people through 
the medium of conquest and violence ; or lastly all nations must 
in the infancy of the world have been assembled together in a 
single region and in a single community; they must at that 
period, and ‘n that state of society, have agreed to adopt the theo- 
logy in question, and must thence as froma common centre 
have carried it to all quarters of the globe.” 

“ These are the only three modeg, in %Sich the universal 
accordance of the Gentiles in their religious speculations can 
possibly be accounted for. But, as the incredibility of the 
first, and as the equal incredibility and impossibility of the 
second, may be shown without much difficulty; the third alone 
remains to be adopted. Now this third mode both perfectly 
harmonises with the general purport of Heathen Idolatry, and 
miuutely accords with an historical fact which is declared to us 
on the very highest authority. An examination of the theology 
of the Gentiles forces us to conclude, ‘that all mankind were 
once assembled together in a single community ;‘ and thdt they 
afterwards spread themselves in detached bodies over the face 
of the whole earth. Holy Scripture asserts, that such was 
actually the fact.” 

“ Under these circumstances, I am necessarily led to treat 
largely οὗ the dispersion from Babel and specially to msist upon 
an important peculiarity in that dispersion, which lias hitherto 
been entirely qverlooked. I am also led to discuss certain other . 
subsequent great movements, which are closely counected with - 
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the peculiarity alluded to. In short, the events, which decurted ἦ 
the'plain of Shinar, ‘Rave stamped α character upon the wh 
mass of mankind that remains vividly impressed evea to modern 
times. ‘The powerful and martial family, that once obteinéd-a* 
decided pre-eminence over their brethren, have never, down fo 
the present hour, ceased with a strong hand to vindicate their 
superiority.” ‘ i oN 
he work is divided into six books, It may be satiefattaty 

to those who have not had an opportunity of perusing it, to give 
an abstract of the contents of each.—The first book professes 
to give a general idea of the Mythology of the Pagans. ‘“ The 
first idols,” says Mr. Faber, ‘‘ were deified men, who lived in 
the earliest antediluvian, and postdiluvian ages, which are uni- 
versally known as the golden age. The Men thus deified were 
Adam, and Noah, with their respective three sons: the pagan 
Trinities were not perversions of the real doctrine of the Trinity. ' 
The postdiluvian world arose, as it were, out of the ruins of the 
«intedilusian : as Adam had three sons to people the world, 
Noah too had the same number, hence originated, (Mr. Fabersup- 
poses,) the doctrine of a continued succession of similar worlds# 
z\s the earth was the universal mother of all life at the Creation, 
the ark was supposed or represented to be-the same at the de- 
luge; hence in after ages the ark and the earth were‘ frequently 
identified, and the same symbols represented both. To Demon- 
vlatry, or the worship of¢their deified ancestors, succeeded 
Sabianism, or the vwouelmp of the Host of Heaven. The study 
of astronomy commenced at a very early period; the idolaters, 
who considered their demon gods as guardians of mankind, were® 
easily induced to imagine that they were translated to the hea- 
venly bodies, from whence they observed, and ruled the world, 
Both Noah and Ham were venerated as the sun. From Sabian- 
ism, by a natural progression, originated theided of Materialism ; 
their deity was the soul, and visible nature the body of the 
universe. As this universe had its periods of decay, and repro- 
duction, so all the parts of which it was composed were repro- 
duced ; hence téo originated the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or trausmigration of souls. 5“ ® 2 

Because the several theological systems of the Pagan nations 
agree, not in obvious and natural circumstances only, such as the 
worship of their ancestors or the Host of Heaven, but in fanciful 
speculations, ,arbitrary observances, and minute ceremonies ;— 
Mr, Faber concludes, (though differences among all existed to 
& great oxtent) that all these idolatries must have had one com- 
Mon source. Contrary to the Jpinion. oF Mr. Bryant, ‘whose " 
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arguments are examined at great length, Mr. Faber supposes 
that,there was but one dispersion, wkich Gas from Shinar ;, that 
this idolatry began at Shinar under the dominion of Nimrod. 
Though idolatry be fundamentally the same over the whole 
world, yet there are two great divisions of opinion; one the 
system called Buddhism, the other called Brahmanism, of which 
no more éan be said at present, than that Buddhism is to Brah- 
manisin in idolatry, what the conventicle of the Quaker is to the 
church of St. Pater Christianity. Buddhism being more simple 
and universal than Brahmanism is supposed to have been the first 
step towards the grand apostacy. The origin of idolatry was 
the perversion of Patriarchism. 

in the fourth chapter of this book Mr. Faber enumerates 
and discusses the several symbols, by means of which the events 
of the deluge were commemorated ; these were the lotos, the 
egg, the serpent, the lunar crescent, &c.&c. The fitth contains 
an animated yet brief survey of the several systems of heathen 
cosmogony : the Chaldean—~Gothic —Phoenician—Egyptian— 
Persian — Etrurian—Hindoo—Chinese — Japanese —Greek— 


~rplian—and Platonic—American, and Australasian; each of 


™ 


which confirm the general, and the only rational theory, that all 
the idolatry of mankind originated, as Mr, Bryant, and Faber 
assert, from one common source, ἢ 

The subject of the second book, is the veneration paid by the 
ancients to high places, to groves, consecrated islands; to the 
bull, the lion, the eagle, and the se~z-“¥ and concludes with 
discussing the origin and purport of sacrificial rites. 

Mr. Faber first endeavors to ascertain the exact situation of 
Paradise and Ararat. He enters very largely into this question, 
and attempts to prove that the ak rested within view of the 
former site of Paradise: that the ancients venerated mountains 
because they were transcripts of the holy mountain Ararat: they 
qffered on high places, originally, in commemoration of the holo- 
caust of Noah; the grove worship was instituted to commemo- 
uate the woiship in Eden, and was not at fist an jdolatrous 
custom; the Scripture assuring us that the Patiiarchs planted 
groves, and offered on high places. Islands were esteemed 
holy, because when the ark rested on Ararat, before the waters 
had subsided, its top rose as an island above the waves, and 
the summits of the surrounding poitions of the gordizan chain 


. were seen: this circumstance was celebrated in the most remote 


o 


ages; and when the ancestérs of the Hindoos went to the east, 
aud left Ararat an their west, they celebrated the subsiding of 


. the waters of the deluge, if their accounts of the holy white 
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island of the west. ‘Phe agk was remembered under the embleca 
of the moon, As the moon in her first and last quarters appeggs ° 
in the dark blue sky like a boat, it was mude a symbol of the agk 
floating on the waters of the deluge; and as every high mountajn 
was venerated as a transcript of Ararat, it was called the moune 
tain of the ship, or of the moon ; the word Luban in the language 
of the early colonists from Shinar having both these meanings. 
The reverence paid to the bull, the lion, Bil the eagle, Mr. 
Faber supposes to have originated from some mistaken notion 
respecting the cherubim; the .igures of which, monstrous as 
they appear to our imagination, were well known to the early 
Patriarchs. ‘The serpent was worshipped as an emblem of the 
evil principle; and because the deluge proceeded, as they sup- 
posed, from the evil principle, it was made a symbol of the deluge. 
Yet, the serpent was likewise uniformly considered as an emblem. 
of the good principle; among the Egyptians it was considered 
as the creator of the world, &c.; and Mr. Faber supposed this 
emblem to have been borrowed from the winged seraph, or 
serpent, which was blended with the cherubic symbols.e ΝΣ 

‘Though I have waded through many of the works from which 
Mr. Faber has drawn much of his materials, 1 cannot express my 
assent or dissent to many opinions now related. Seme of them 
are evidently less worthy of our reception than others, though 
each is supported with learning and ingenuity. I,am merely 
detailing the contuMteeéo2Mr. Faber’s work. The last chapter of 
the second book contains an account of the origin and purport 
of sacrificial rites: which are proved, in the most satisfactogy 
manner, to have been instituted from the beginning. He shows, 
from the testimony of the Pagan nations, from the opinions of 
the Jews, the sentiments of the early Patriarchs, and the laws 
of Moses, that sacrifice was always considered to be of a pia- 
cular and expiatory nature. The book concludes with the in- 
teresting question whether each sacrifice did not shadow out the 
futurg sacrifice of the Messiah. . 

The subjects discussed in the third book are the Pagan 
accounts of the deluge, the traditions, relative to the sacred 
books said to have been preserved in the ark, and those relative 
to the time between the creation and the deluge. It coucludes 
with some discussion of the several local deluges which are said 
to have taken place among the ancient nations; which are 
shown to be chiefly derived from the received idea of a deluge. 

The fourth book contains a dissertation or the identity, and 
astronomical character of the ‘ehief Deity.of the Gentile. nations. 
The most curious and valuable part of this book is the manner 
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in which it is shown how'the several Geities all merge into dné- 
‘Phe Buddhic and Brahmanic superstitions are examined atlength, | 
and the union of the two superstitions, in the woiship of Jagher- 
naut, considered. 

The fifth book contains some most ingenious reasoning, on 
the character of the great goddesses worshipped by the Pagans: 
the meaning of their, yavicular, infernal, and human character 15 
discussed; the natare of the ancient mysteries is admirably 
treated, though many objections will be alleged against Mr. 
Faber’s system. But the most vdiuable part of this book is the 
chapter which treats on the places used by the Pagans for 
religious worship. The high places and groves have been con- 
sidered: to these may be added caverns, and where natural 
miountains were not to be found, as in the plains of Shinar, or 
the levels of Egypt, they constructed artificial mountams, or 
pyramids; or excavated immense caverns in commemoration of 
Ararat, and the ark which lodged on its precipices. ‘The last 
chapter of this book is a most interesting and beautiful digres- 
sio#, to show the origination of romance from the old mythology. 
The superstitions of one age, says Mr. Faber, are the romance 
of another more enlightened. 

The most important, curious, and interesting part of the whole 
work is the sixth book; of which 1 shall therefore give a more 
extended account. ‘The subject is thé gengal history of man- 
hind from the deluge, till the expulsicty ndm Egypt, of the 
shepherd kings. 

“Mr. Faber begins this book with a position in which all must 
agree who receive the narrative of Scripture, that mankind were 
once united in a single community. He then proceeds to dis- 
cuss Mr. Bryattt’s hypothesis of a double dispersion ; one from 
the gradual increase of numbers compelling the families to sepa- 
aate, the other the dispersion from Shinar when the idolatrous 
builders of the Tower of Babel were miraculously scattered over 
the world. ‘Mr. Faber concludes that there was but onefdis- 
persion, that from Shinar: the first chapter ends with an account 
of the probable route ofthe whole body from Ararat to Shinar. 

Having thus conducted the early postdiluvians to this celebrated 
spot, Mr. Faber proceeds to d.scribe the extent and polity of 
the primeval empire, founded by Nimrod, in the plain of Iran: 
he ascribes thé origin of castes to the Machiavelianigm of the 
“ mighty Hunter,’ The third chapter contains au account of 
the division of the earth among the sons of Noah, of the cdn- 
fusior of tgngues, and of the two pxincipal arguments in favor of 
the Kypoth¢sis ofa single dispersion; namely, that all languages 
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may be traced to one, which are all blended in the language df. 
fran; and that mankind divide themselves into three races s. 
Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars, which mect, likewise, in the same. 
central spot. The origin of the Gentile Triads, and the parti 

cular mode of the dispersion from Babel, complete the third 
chapter. 3 ; ' 

The fow th chapter of the sixth book relates the various settle 
ments of the military caste, who refused t6°unite with their 
brethren, on account of the schism of the two great sects; these 
were chiefly known by the name Scythe or Scytbians; they 
were alike the ancestors of the ancient Goths, the Indoscytha, 
the Germans, and the warlike tribes of India, «As they were 
one military caste, the division of castes was unknown among 
them. The history of the much controverted shepherd kings of 
Egypt, and the various settlements of the military caste, in con-- 
sequence of their expulggn, occupies the fifth chapter. Mr. 
Biyant’s theory, that the shepherd kings were the Cuthim from 
Babylonia, who were expelled from thence after the overthrow 
of the tower, is rejected; it is asserted by Mr. Faber, froma 
variety of authorities, but principally from Captain Wilford’s 
paper in the Asiatic Researches, entitled, “‘ On Egypt, and the 
Nile, from the sacred books of the Hindoos”—that the shepherd 
kings were Asiatic Ethiopians, or Philitim, who invaded Egypt 
fiom the East. Thr most, ingenious reasoning is employed to 
prove this point, aidétestablish the connexion between their 
history, and that of the Israelites, ‘The chapter concludes with 
am account of the emigrations of these royal shepherds, when 
they were ultimately expelled from Egypt, vader the various 
appellations of Danai, Cadmians, &c. &c. 

The last chapter discusses the mode in which the Pagan 
Idolatry originated from corrupted patriarchism. It contains a 
summary of the whole work. ‘The chief circumstances of the 
patriarchal worship are enumerated. The cause of the resem- 
blance between the ritual law of Moses atid the ritual law of 
the Gentiles is fairly stated, and referred to their common 
similarity to the more ancient patriarchal service. The won- 
derful connexion between Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity, 
is treated upou; and the work concludes with an examination 
of several pecuharities in the several characters of the Messialy, ' 
and the chief Deity of the Pagans. : 

Since the publication of this great work, Mr, Raber has printed 
a work entitled Hore Mosaice, which may δὲ considered as 
a supplement, or in some measure the conclusion, of thé book. 
ander examination. Ip this work, the first edition of which was 
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piiblighed as“ the Bampton Lecture,” Patriarchism, Judasm, 

and Christianity, are proved to be the same system of doctrine 
and teaching, communicated under three several forms: and the 
most convincing, and we may say the most irrefutable, arguments 
are urged, to show that Moses alone could have been the author 
of the Pentateuch, from the impossibility that it should have 
been written in any age, and under any circumstances different 
from those in whith it is said to have been written. The whole 
train of reasoning is deduced from internal evidence. I mention 
this treatise in this place, as it would have formed a good con- 
clusion to the work on Idolatry. 

1 have thus submitted to the general reader the mere outline 
of this great undertaking. ‘Though many authors have attempted 
to illustrate several of the obscurities and difficulties connected 
‘with the Pagan Mythology, Mr. Faber is the only hierophant 
who has ventured to conduct the agrees and the enquirer 
through all the mazes of the labyrinth, When I venture to 
differ from a gentleman who has had so many opportunities of 
becoming well acquainted with all the details of this subject ; 
when I consider the time he has devoted to it; the talent which 
he has generally displayed in the management of his materials, 
and the apparent judgment with which the couteuding autho- 
rities are weighed, 1 am doubtful if 1 am not guilty of presump- 
tion in preposing objections to any,‘part of Mr. Faber’s hypo- 
thesis ; yet, I am compelled not only’ old assent to many 
of his separate conclusions, but to reject the foundation on 
avhich his theory rests. I should much distrust my judgment 
when I thus venture to differ from the conclusions of a scholar 
and divine so celebrated as Mr. Faber, and should ce:tamly 
hesitate to do so, were | not supported by the arguments of that 
Ulustrious and exemplary scholar Mr, Bryant, who 1s, equally 
with Mr, Faber, deserving of every praise. "Che repetitions and 
-diffuseness of both authors proceed from that inattention to 
minor excellencies,‘which is freyuently induced by an eager soli- 
citude to impress the reader with the full force of an argument. 
The points which we .may most hesitate to receive are the fol- 
,Jowing :—Wemay reject from Mr. Bryant’s system the universal 
conquests of the Cuthim; <everal positions chiefly proved by 
etymology; the theory of the shepherd kings ; and many of those 

arguments by which he would prove that the Greeks derived 
the pester part of their Mytliology from perverting the names 
of places, dejtits, &c.; the reiearches of Sir William Jones and 
. others having fully established this fact, that the gods, aud the 
_whole system of Mythology in India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
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wert the same. Thus, were Mri Bryait asserts that the Oni- 
phalus of Ammon, meant originally the oracle ‘of the gd,’ front 
the radicals Omphi—Al; and: that Curtius is therefore ‘wrong 
in translating that word. by Umbilicus; we may remember that 
the Navel of Vishnou was-venerated in the same 'mannef;aé thé’ 
Omphalus, or Umbilicus, or Navel of Ammon was verierated τ 
and many other instances could be: given, ig which Mr. Bryant 
is most probably wrong. From ΤᾺ Faber’s system we may 
reject the single dispersion of ‘inankind';' the early bélief in ma- 
terialism ; the opinion that theknowledge of the true God was 
ever entirely obliterated ; and that thé triad of the Gentiles ‘was 
so completely. of human invention that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity had either not been origitially known, or was so soon for- 
gotten, that the Pagan Triads were not, in any respect, perversions 
of the true doctrine. I cannot but reject the idea that idolatry’ 
was formed at Shinar ingo that complete and perfect system 
laid down in his book. ‘Nor de I thint‘tliat sufficient‘allowance 
is made for the innovations of the Egyptians; or for thé influ. 
ence of pride, affected wisdotn, policy, priestcraft; and -inveris 
tion among various nations. Mr. Faber’s system is too perfect, 
to be entirely accurate. Be a 
Though it cannot be said whether the same, or wHat degree δὲ 
credit, ought to attach to many of the papers in the Asiatic Re> 
searches ; the present opportunity cannot be lost, of expressing the 
very great obligatidtf?Ot the literary world to the ‘editor ofthat 
work, and its several contributors.: Many of the papers contain 
invaluable information. It would occupy too much rooin to δα 
merate one half of the accessions made from this source to our 
former stock of knowledge. Mr. Faber’s theory has derived its 
firmest support from the labors of Sir William Jones, Captati 
Wilford, and other eminent scholars who ‘bave eniched that jour- 
nal, Even if the more cautious and hesitating inquiter should ob- 
ject to the system which Mr. Faber has: proposed; ‘the materials 
colleated in the “ Asiatic Researches,” from’ which he ἠδ 8 so freely 
drawn, will ever form a-‘magazine of authenticated facts, and’ cu- 
rious knowledge; alike useful to the sehélar, the critic, apd-thié di- 
vine. I cannot attempt to abridge the nurmerous ‘artidles-to which 
1 would more particularly refer; the gentlemen who’ conipose the 
“society established by Sir William‘ Jones still continue their Ἰὰ- 
-bors, AlFébeir researches confirm; ΕΥ̓ ‘innumerable minor discdve- 
- ries, the truth of the Moaaic books. None of its inembere will be 
suspected of concealing an‘ opinion,’ of shriuking’ frosi"Gperly 
~ proposing any objection to ceived ideas. ‘Their’ fotitider 
‘boldly declared that he. was‘ ready to withhold: his'dskést froin 
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the Christian creed, unless he should ‘be convinced of its truth 
by undoubted evidence; and his successais at Bengal have ever 
been actuated by the same fearless spint. The testimony, there- 
fore, of men, so learned, so zealous, so disinterested in their 
pursuit of truth, cannot be suspected or rejected. Additional 
proof of the truth of the Flebrew Scriptures was not, perhaps, 
required; yet, the Christian will always value the well diected 
labors, which appeal to the philosophical, the speculative, or 
the sceptic; and which prove to them on their own grounds, 
that no religion under heaven, but the Christian religion, is 
worthy the attention or the homage of a reasonable man. One 
thing is yet wanting; that this society would ascertain the date, 
the genuineness, and authenticity, of the chief recoids of the 
rahbmins and Hindovus: to enable the Christian to prove, from 
internal evidence, the identity of the Scripture story with the 
original traditions, on the perversion of which their subsequent 
superstitions of the Pagan Idolatry have been grounded, 
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Plan of the Inquiry; and Proofs of a Deluge. 


Such are the principal works, from an attentive perusal of the 
greater pdtt of which those inferesices have been deduced 
which 1 have arranged in the present αὐ ΤΣ My chicf object 
in commencing, for my own satisfaction, a brief inquiry mto the 
oTigin, progress, prevalence, and ultimate decline of Idolatry, 
has been to reject theory, and to ascertain facts. Ivery reason- 
able hypothesis, says Bishop Warburton, (and the remark is 
adopted by Mr. Faber, as a motto to his large woth,) should 
be founded on 2 fact. This is a just remark; but it does not 
seem sufficient. Every reasonable hypothesis should be 
founded on a connected serics of many facts. So many learned 
and laborious writers have bewildered themselves,for wane of a 
proper observation of this rule, that 1 shall state eaplicitly the 
facts on which my own conclusions are grounded; and then 
mention the conclusions themselves. [ trust the inferences to 
which 1 have arrived will not κ᾿ thought forced, extravagant, or 
hypothetical. My only postulate is this:—Wbatever opinion, cus- 
-lom, rite, ceremony or institution, Was 50 universal as to be com- 
. 4on to ali nations, the origin of which opinion, &c. cannot be 
‘traced to any one penod, we: may conclude to have tormed a 
part of the primitive patriarchal ‘religion, either im its pure, or 
mneipiently corripted state, while mavkind were still few in 
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huntber, and united τη orfe body. If this postulate be gsanted, 
itcan, { think, be shown, that Idolatry was to Patriarchism, 
what the Romau Catholic corruptions ot religion are to Chris« 
uanity. Lt was a perversion of known, acknowledged, and dix 
vinely originated truth. Itcan be clearly shown, that, at the tine 
mentioned in Scripture, a deluge took place over’ the whole 
world. ‘The annals of all nations seem to pgove the ceitainty of 
ths fact; and of this, as the foundation of the whole fabric, 
abundant evidence can be produced. After the deluge, mankind 
celebrated that terrible event'by appropriate emblems; and 
commemorated, by the observance of various rites, the chief of 
its distressing and sublime circumstances. After the deluge, 
mankind long continued together; nor, for a long time did they_ 
lose their knowledge of the true God. Religion, at that period, 
was, we should suppose, in substance the same as it now is: 
that is, the tive chief articles, upon which the Christian and the 
Levitical dispensations are established, seem to be all traceable 
to the carliest ages of unauthenticated traditional history: I 
mean, the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Atonement ; the belief in the immortality of the soul, the neces- 
sity of purity of life and heart. ‘Vhese five articles are the foun- 
dations of the whole structure of revealed religion, in all its 
forms ; nor can we fix upon a period when they were not incul 
cated among mankind. ‘THe two latter might, possiBly, it has 
been said, have beeit‘}iiVented and enforced by legislators, as 
essential to our happiness in private life; the three first, however, 
bear internal evidence of an origin more than human. “τ 

a\s the numbers of mankind increased, they would be compel- 
led to move from ther primeval settlements; then Religion 
would begin to be corrupted ; or, if the corruption had begun, 
it would have most materially increased. 

But the profession of the true religion could not only consist 
in rightly entertaining various articles of belief; there must 
have bern an external service, appointed places of worship, a sort 
of ritual, or regard to distinctions in sacrifices, observances of 
sabbaths, or festivals, and ofler outward ordinances. , These 
things form part of all religions; and we argue the great 
antiquity of the regard paid to these distinctions, from the same 
source as we would show the antiquity of the points of doctrine; 
namely, that we cannot fix upon, a tine when some religious 
mstitutions, and external worslnp, were not comnspn to mankind. 

If, therefore, we can ascertain the creed, and the ritual, of the 
earliest post-diluvians, we shall must probably be able to trace all 
the corruptions of Lleathenism from their true origih. It will not 
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be necessary to embrace either Faber’s or “Bryant’s hypothesis. 
If, from the utter impossibility of de1iving the Pagan doc- 
trines and ritual, to other than one source, as well as from the 
equal impossibility of assigning to them a later date than that of 
the earliest post-diluvian ages, we can show what was the original 
religion of the Patriarchs; and if this wholesinquiry, in all its 
results, be confirmed by Scripture, we are precluded from all 
necessity of framing an hypothesis; we are m possession of a 
firm and solid foundation of facts, on which an eaplanation may 
be founded, of all the corruptions which followed the universal 
profession of pure and primitive Patriarchism. 

We proceed, therefore, fiom this point, to trace the manner 
in which the adoration of the sun, moon and stars, Hero worship, 
fhe infamous murders, “ the dark Idolatries of alienated Judah,” 
and the surrounding uations, began and increased. We trace 
their progress from Chaldewa, Egypt, and India, to Greece, 
Rome, Britain, and elsewhere; and we think we aie warranted 
to come to this bold conclusion,—that there was nota single 
superstition, however corrupt, not a rite nor ceremony, however 
flugitious, not an opinion nor doctrme, however absurd or profli- 
gate, which cannot be traced through antiquity to the remote 
periods of Patiiarchism and true religion. Idolatry, therefore, 
may be defined, the adding to, or taking from, or the perversion 
of, the dectnnes and worship comminded and revealed by the 
Deity, for the benefit of the human racer=4t will be impossible 
to enter into minute detail; we must be contented only to diaw 
the outline, and delineate the more marked features of this 
monstrous corruption of primeval truth. 

Let not the more scrupulous reader be surprised at the 
boldaess, and, at first sight, the apparent absurdity of this proposi- 
tion,—that all the abommations and cruelties of Heathenism, 
procceded from any possible perversion of true 1eligion. Tet 
him but look back on the contentions of Christians. If the 
inculcation of holitess, and purity, and charity; if the most 
subline discoveries, the most solemn warnings, the most perfect 
morality,the most consistent, clear, and varied evidence, be proofs ; 
then Christianity is true: and what mode of Govemment can 
we imagine the Eternal cou'd have more effectually appointed 
for the happiness of Man, than a religion so eacellent, and so 
convincing. 

Yet, at one period or other ‘of its history, its purest precepts 
have been perverted; and every description of villainy has been 

“ defended from the holy page: the tnquisitor has conducted his 
victims lu the-stake; Bonner danced round thedying Martyrs 
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of onr English Church. ‘The midnight hymns of the protestants 

ofthe valleys of Pieaont were succecded by groans, and shnieks, 

because the New ‘Testament had said “ Compel them to come 

iu.” The Anabaptist of Munster διε his appropriating to 

himself the wives of his infatuated companions; he defeuded his 

murder, lis treason, aud scandalous indecencies, by texts of 
Scripture, Not a demagogue couldinsult the unfortunate Charles, 

but his test, and chapter and verse, was ready: our magistrates 

have, even of late days, been bearded b§ 4 worthless Radical, 

whose whole diatribe was pronounced with his bible in’ his 

hand! We could quote innumerable instances in which the most 

sacred passages have been thus perverted. If men in these 

latter ages have thus been given up to delusion, we must 

neither impute their folly to the religion they misunderstand, 

nor be surprised, that, in the earlier ages, when reading, Gr 
letters, were, as some suppose ποῖ atall, and certainly very little, 

known, the primitive religion should be corrupted to the service 

of Idolatry, Jicentiousness, and every description of cruelty and 

vice. 

The fact, that an universal deluge once covered tht earth, is 
the foundation of all history. ‘Therecords of allnations commence 
with some narrative of a deluge. Inbeginuing this inquiry therefore, 
with some proofs of the undoubted truth of a general deluge, | 
shall endeavour to condense, as much as possible, the large collec- 
tion of materials which confirm that event, beginning with the 
traditions ouce prevalent In our own island, as they are collected 
by Mr. Davies. 

“‘ The profligacy of mankind had provoked the great Supreme- 
to send a pestilential wind upon the earth. A pure poison 
descended: every blast was death. At this time, the Patriarch, 
distinguished for his integrity, was shut up, together yith his 
seven select companions, in the sacred inclosure with the strong 
door: here the just ones were safe from injury. Presently a 
tempest of fire arose. It split the carth asunder to the great 
deep. ‘The waves of the sea lifted themselves up on high: the 
tain poured down from Heaven: and the water covered the 
euth, But that water was mtended as a lustration, to purify the 
polluted globe, to render it meet for the renewal of ‘life, and to 
wash away the contagion of its former inhabitants into the 
chasms of the abyss. The flood, which swept away from the 
surface of the earth the expiring remains of the patriarch’s 
contemporaries, raised his vessel (or inclosure) on bigh from 
the ground ; bore it safely upon the summit “of the waves, and 
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proves to him, and to his associates, the water of life and renova- 
tion.”, ‘ ‘ 

Such is the druidical account of the deluge; and the bards 
perpetually allude to it in their sacred poems. Many of their 
espressions are alike curious and singular, but we have no room 
for their insertion. The genuineness of these fragments 15 
admirably defended by Mr. Faber, vol. li. page 154--5. 

Eusebius has preserved a passage from Berosus, wluch, though 
often quoted, contains too much interesting information to be 
omitted.—* In the time of Xisuthrus, or Seisithrus, happened 
the great deluge. The God Gronus appeared to him ina 
vision, and gave hin notice, that on the fifteenth day of the 
month Desius, there would be a flood by which all mankind 
would be destroyed. He then ordered him to build a vessel : 

“fo take with him into it his friends and relations, and commit 
himself fearlessly to the deep. The command was implicitly 
obeyed. Xisuthrus having carried on board every thing necessary 
to support life, took in likewise all kinds of animals, that either 
fly through the air, or rove on the surface of the earth. The 
vessel which he built was five stadia in length and two in 
breadth. Into this he put every thing which he had got reads, 
and conveyed into it, Jast of all, his wife, his children, and his 
friends. After the flood had covered the earth, and when it nt 
length began to abate, Xisuthrus sent out some birds fiom the 
vessel; which, finding neither food, nor place to rest their feet, 
returned to him again. After an interval of some days, he scnt 
them forth a sccond time, and they now came back, with their 
fect tinged with mud. A third time, he made trial with them, 
and they returned to him no more; he thence concluded that the 
waters had subsided. He now, therefore, opened the vessel, 
and found, upon looking out, that it was driven to the side of a 
mountain. Upon this he immediately quitted it,” &c. 

Such is the Chaldean, or Babylonian narrative ; the Greek 
account, preserved by Lucian, is no less explicit. 

«¢ The former racé of men, being of a violent and ferqcious 
temper, were guilty of every sort of lawlessness; wherefore a 
ereat calamity befel them. ‘The earth suddenly poured forth a 
vast body of water; heavy torrents of rain descended; the 
rivers overflowed their banks; the sea rose above its ordinary 
level, until the whole world was inundated, and all that were in 
it perished. In the midst of the general destruction, Deucalion 
alone was left to another generation, on account of his extraor- 
dinary wisdom ‘aud piety. Now his preservation was thus 
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effected. He caused his sons, and their wives, to enter intea 
large ark, which ie baad provided, aud he afterwards went into 
it himself. While he was embarking, swine, and horses, and 
hons, and serpents, and all other amm.r’s that live upon the 
face of the carth, came to him in pairs,” &e. 

‘This account may be considered as Syrian, as well as Grecian. 
‘Traditions of a delyge, indeed, were more general, perhaps, in 
Syria, than m any other country, And at Apamea, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hlierapolis, if Syria, during the 
reign of Philip the elder, a medal was struck, bearing the figure 
of a kind of square chest floajng on the water. Out of the 
chest, a man and a woman are advancing upon diy land, while 
two other persons remain within. Above it flutters a dove, 
carrying an olive branch: another bird, probably designed fora 
raven, 15 perched upon its roof. In one of the pannels of the 
chest, appears the word Noe in Greek Characters.—In Mr. 
Bryant’s celebrated vindication of this medal I think he has 
shown that it is genuine. 

The flood of Deucalion is too well known to require remark. 
Peihaps it is not so generally understood, that the stbry of 
Deucalion seems to have been brought from Egypt by the 
€ireek Colonists, and that it was one of those narratives common 
to the superstitions, both of the Indians, and ancient Kgyptians. 
‘The Elmdoos are well acquainted with the name of Deucalion. 
In the dialect of the countsy the word would be pronounced 
Deo-Calyun; the history of whom is the very cotinterpart of 
the Grecian Deucalion. If the fable did not originate in 
Egypt, the Hellenes must have derived it fron the Indo- 
Scythe ; for Lucian expressly cally Deucalion a Scythian. 

‘The e\travagant claims of the Hindoos to remote antiquity, 
and very early superiority over the rest of mankind, are now 
appreciated in their proper light; yet there is ho doubt that the 
distinction of castes, which has uniformly prevailed among them, 
has contiibuted to preserve their religion, laws, and customs, 
cutirely free from innovation. They do not appear to have 
widergone the least change, since the days of Alexander the 
Great; and long prior to the invasion of the Greeks they had 
mamtained the characteristic features which continue to dis- 
tinguish them. ‘They still worship the Gods which were formerly 
adored in Egypt, Greece, and Italy ; and, we shall see, there is 
almost demonstrative evidence to prove that the Idolatry of all 
these countries was chiefly derived from one source. We dre 
inclined, therefore, to attach great weight to’ the evidence 
deducible from the pristime traditions, and the sacred books of 
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the‘ Hindoos. We know that the pundit of Capt. Wilford 
roterpolated a manuscript with a, figatious tale; apparently 
refeitmg to Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; and other forgertes may 
have been attempted and accomplished. Yet, there 1s abundant 
reason to believe that the contents of their Vedas, and the chief 
Puranas, which together forin the Scnptwes of India, though 
they may have been partly corrupted, are undoubtedly more 
ancient than the earlier annals of any other nation, excepting 
the Jews. We thay appeal, therefore, (though the controversy 
‘cannot be now entered upon) to the Indian records, on all 
subjects connected with the primitive ages, with confidence. 
‘The testimony they bear to the universal prevalence of the 
deluge is interesting and valuable ; it is tov long to be inseited 
here : the history of the event is related at length, and it would 
be impossible to make brief extracts. Whatever forgeries of 
detached passages may have been made in the Vedas, or the 
Puranas; so copious are the references and allusions contained 
in them to the deluge, that the whole of the sacred books 
must have been corrupted, if the accounts of the flood be 
among the number of their spurious legends. 

The Egyptian Mythology is clearly the same as that of the 
Brahmens, and the Druids. ‘“ "The Gods,” said the Priest 
who conversed with Plato, “ wishing to purify the earth by 
water, overwhelmed it with a flood,” &c. The Chinese Legends 
are πῶ less decisive. “ I may assure you, after full inquiry 
and consideration, (says Sir William Jones, in an address to 
the Society over which he so worthily presided,) that the 
Chinese, lke the Hindoos, believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water; which, in works of undisputed 
authenticity, they describe as flowing abundantly ; then subsiding, 
and separating the higher from the lower age of mankind.” 

From the eastern, let us turn to the western contincnt, and 
we shall there find the same belicf in a universal deluge 
equally prevalent. 

At the time of the conquest of America, the inhabitants of 
Mechoaca, Tlascala, and Achagna, still preserved a*tradition, 
that the world was once overwhelmed by water, in consequence 
of the prevailing wickedness of the age. ‘The Mechoacans 
believed, that a priest was preserved along with his wife and 
children, in a great box of wood; into which he had also 
collected a variety of animals, and excellent seeds of every 
description. After the waters had retreated, he sent out a bird 
named Aurs, which did not return. Ele next sent out several 
others, which likewise did nat ictumn. Last of all he sent out a 
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bird much smaller than the former ones, but which the natives 
csteemed the most. “Bhis*soon appeared again, with the branch 
of a tree in its mouth. The same tradition is given, with 3 
slight variation, by Herrera. According tc this writer, the Mecho- 
acans supposed that a single family was furmeaily preserved in 
an ath fiom the waters of an universal deluge, and that a number 
of animals, sufficiert to stock the world, was saved with them. 
During the time they were shut up in the ark, several ravens 
were sent out, one of which brought back the leaf of a tree. 

The Pesuvians believed that, in consequence of a violent rain, 
a universal destiuction of the human species took place, a few 
peisons only excepted, who escaped into caves situated on the 
tops of the mountains. ‘To these elevated retirements they had 
presivusly conveyed a sufficient stock of provisiuns, and a 
number of living animals. The clief details of the tradition are 
sinilar to the scriptural history. 

The Brazilians likewise had their account of a general flood. 
The inhabitants of Nicaragua, Verra Firma, and particularly of 
Cuba, umte in their belicf of the same fact. Even the pvople 
of Otahcite, secluded as they long were from the 168} of the 
woild, preserve no indistinct remembrance of the deluge, of the 
Patch Noah, and his three sons. ‘They have a tradition, as 
we learn from the Missionary vovage, that once in‘their anger 
the ix: ds broke the whole world into pieces. Other authorities 
could be enumerated, buteit will be thought that eiough has 
been already quoted to prove the point in question. 

I shall not insist on that proof of the universality of the 
deluze, which has been drawn from the organic :cmains of. 
annals und vegetables ; or from the vast quanuties of marinc 
produ: uons, every where discoverable on the tops of mountains, 
and at every distance frony the sea. ‘The animals of the poles 
are found m the equatorial regious, and those of the waimer 
climates in the polar circles. Whole tribes aic catinct, according 
to Mr. Pakinson’s account im his laborious treatise on the 
remamns of a former world ; and many othtr arguments have 
been urged: we shall be content however with the detail given 
us in the scripture, the most decisive of all authorities, and 
conclude m the woids of Moses; “all flesh dict, that moved 
upon the eaith.”—All in whose nostuils was the beath of 
life—and every living snbstance was destroyed —the tops of the 
mountains were covercd-—the raven and the dove were sent 
out—and at the end of the year, Noah went forth, and hie sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with hin. Aut Noah builded 
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an alfar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, and offered burnt offeryezs on the altar. ον 

I have been thus anxious to collect proofs that there was 
once a universal deluge; because if this fact be established, 
we possess a known era when there could be no idolatry: we 
stand ona lofty pedestal, on which we may securely survey the 
boundless é6cean before us, of fact, hypothesis, tradanon, and 
conjecture. 

The imagination δὲ a poet, the skill of a painter, would be 
icyuired to describe in adequate colors the feelings of the 
survivors of a former world on Igaving the atk which had saved 
them from the common run. “ We fiud from the narritive of 
Moses,” says Mr. Bryant, “ that the Patuarch, and his family, 
were enclosed in a covered float, wherein was only one window, 

“of a cubit in dimensions. 1155. was of small propution in 
tespect to the bulk of the machme, which was above five 
hundred feet inlength, [t was morcover closed up, and fartaied : 
so that the persons therein were consigned to dirkness; having 
no Jicht, but what must have becn administered to thers trom 
lamps and torches. "They therefore could not lave becn cye- 
witnesses to the general calamity of mankind. They did not 
see the mighty eruption of waters, nor the tiubulence of the 
seas, whem the fountams of the yreat deep were bioken up 
Yet the crash of mountains, and the noise of the cataracts, 
could not but have sounded in thar cars: and possibly the 
uiics of people may have reached’ them, when families aud 
1105 were overwhelming in the floods. ‘The motion too of 
whe ark must have been very violent at this tempestuous scason : 
all which, added to the gloom and uncertaimty in which they 
were Involved, could not but give them many fearful seu ations, 
however they may bave relied on Providence, and been uphcld 
hy the hand of heaven.” 

This picture is not overcharged. From the gloom, and duth- 
ness, the melancholy security, the fearful sulemmity of such a 
situation, they were now happily released, and standing on the 
loftiest part of the lofty Ararat, they surveycd the green ‘vallics 
of tae new-born earth. Never could the feelus of that 
moment' be effuced from their memory. ‘lhe remmembiance of 
whole nations and empires that were now for ever gouc ; the 
recollection of the friends they had lost; the fearful desolation 
and sum they had escaped ; must have been contrasted with the 
silence, and the calmness of that fuir moining, when the door 
of the ark was épened, the sun shone, and the earth was gay, as 
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if the splendor of tha.ong had not becn interrupted, nGr the 
veiduic and the beauty of the other destroyed. ‘The abimals, 
yo! asd from their continement, mu. have added to the 
1 vest of that scene. ‘The pictures which Milton has given 
» at his terrestrial Paradise might then have been again drawn 


one life. 7 . 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Insect or worm: those waved their lunber fans 
Tor wings, and smallest lineament exact ; 
In all the livenes dech’d, of summer’s pride, 
With spots of gold, and purple, azure, green. 


The lion roared at their feet his renewed praise to God: 
tx evacle ascended in the firmament, and soared to the Sun, till 
τ iainfed with ecstasy at its recovercd life. ‘Thesmaller birds. : 
« laced them with their songs, and “ spread their painted wings.” 

t reation again teemed with existences and man, among the 
rouversal for, withheld not his homage from the Creator; “ he 
bs tan altar to the Lord.” 


Dt DAVIDIS ROHNKENH CELEBRI QUO- 
DAM REPERTO LIPPERARIO. 


Jiadracied from the Intterarische Analekten, Not IV.) 


(γι. scien pumum a. 1799 legebamus a Dan. H'yttenhachio trax 
ditam, dande a. 1500 a B. Weiskio multis verbis repetitam, sed 
route adslubitatam, ramque ante apud θυ πὸ» tam a. 1800 μὲ 
bre m-ustruo, exterornm paucis coguito, tum ἃ, 1807 a Th. Aid- 
dia, qui die sub Philarcheei persona latuciat, denuo ad discep- 
t.ushun propositam: eam rem nunc denum paullo accaratius 
Ha Gand: copiam nobis faciunt Εἰ. Π]΄. Barkeri et I. Ε΄, Boisso- 
nadii tanuhares epistole, superiore anvo scriptar. Paullo, inquam, 
εἰ 6 6π| : nam plus promittere Jecturis veremur. Ad iustam 
*. + vertatis lucem deesse videtu aliquid, quod ut quam primum 
s‘ppleatur, omnisque hae ctitica qustio ad exitnm perveniat, 
γε. βρη του optandum est; idque a nemine verius quam ab nsdem 
is vitts exspectari potest. Quippe illis vel Musewn Britannicum, 
vil Paristensis vel Leidensis bibhothecw omne genus instrumen- 
torum prebent,non impressorum tantum, verum ctiam manu scrip- 
torum, que huc adhibenda esse val una Bastii annotatio ad Lon- 
ginum =p. 05) arguit: mili contra sors πὰ Bon modo tantas 
hegay:tcopias, sed vix communia, studiorum subsidia reliquit, quibus , 
per onnein vitam αὐτονργύς res sis φιλολογίας [1611 cogerer, Jgitur, 
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ut aha utilia instituta mihi sape περρϑϑϑδίδε materie ἀ δίνει» 
disturbavit, ita, ne lam quzstionem pertractandam sumam, hoc 
imprimis obstat, numquam mihi integrum exemplar Grecorum 
rhetorum Aldinum in manus incidisse. Nam priore volumine olim 
ex Lipsienst quadam bibliotheca satis diu sum usus; ad cam 
autem rem, quam querimus, non minus altero volumine upus est, 
quo Scholia in Hermogenem locupletissima’’ continentur. Sed 
veniamus ad propositam, quod ipsum nos longiores esse inbet, 
etsi nihil prope aliud nisi illo\um virorum verba afferemus. 

Primus, ut initio dictum est, Wyltenbachius in Ruhnkemi pre- 
ceptoris vita p. 127 edit. Leid. rem tradidit his verbis, in quibus 
hanc veniam petimus, ut duo tria, que elegantissimo calamo 
exciderunt, inter ipsam transcribendi operam mutemus: “ Rheto- 
rum omnium, ceite plurimorum, necdum seorsum editorum, adhuc 

“Bra est editio Aldina, eaque perrara, ut paucis in publicis, pau- 
Cissimis privatis, exstet bibliothecis, et Hemsterhusius eius exem- 
plum, quovis pretio emere cupiens ac dedita opera querens, pcr 
sexaginta aunos uulle in bibliopulio, nullo cuiusquam in auctions 
catalogo deprehenderit. Ruhnkenius duo, quibus hee editio 
continetur, volumina, rara felicitate, diverso ulrumque et loco et 
fempore, sibi comparaveiat, et librnm, ut suum, eo maiore cum 
olio ac diligentia tractabat. Legens Apsinem, qui wus est ev illis 
Rhetoribus, animadvertit, subitv se in aliam orationem meidere, 
similem eam Longiui multo sibi usu cognite : huius, ut progreditur, 
ita deinceps nova vestigia deprehendit, locum etiam sub Longin 
homine memoitum ab iuedito Comitentature Aristidis Loanne 
Siceliota: nihil porro dubii relinquebatur, quin hae esset pars di 
Inventione, e deperdito® Longiui opere de Arte rhelovica. Ut 

“αν, ita ad Temsterhusium suum yolavit, non tam eius wdicium 
exploraturus, quam iem exploratam nunciaturus. Hic item, ut 
audit et locum inspexit, ita rationes Rulinkenii probavit, eumque 
monuil ut huius iaventionis laudem sibi vindicaret, mentione ac 
Notitia eius in Diario Eruditorum Gallico prodenda. [τε Rehn. 
kenius. Libellum porto cum scriptis codicibus contulit, emenda- 
vit, et ad editionem fere paratum reliquit moriens. Et ne boc 
fugiat harum lifterarum studiosos, hic est ile Mhelyr ct Longinne, 
quem sinpliciter bis nominibus significavit ahis demde im seriptis, 
nratime in altyra Timi editione.” 


"Cf Vabr. B. Gr. IV, 81. p. 492. vét. edit. et cum desidenio muare 
Iiudatartim seuipterum copidin. 

* Ste deshmus pio p dito, cuius vocis domichum fintimum quidem 
e-t, sod tamen diversuin, Nam perdita vic. neras supercost possunt 
qiliquic qQutdam,,quameis corupte; deperdite uihil aut prope nihil 
reliqaum «st, Pluabus in verbis de signifcationem auget 1, ut rem 
sonictin designet. Uude recte [ctns in tt, ap. Gesn, ἢν v. Deperdttum 


explicat, gi.od in rerun natura esse desid. 
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“Memorabili hoe reperth quum uti cuperet Weiskius, nobilem 
Fonginé librum de Sublimi una cum Fragmentis editurus, Wytten- 
bachium rogavit ut significaret, quo in iario illud indicium seu 
programma evulgatum lateret, simul a quo Apsinis loco et quem 
ad locum Ruhnokenius Longini verba pertinere statuisset. Re- 
spondit Iyttenbacgius, Diariu:a illud pro certo indicare se uon 
posse, suspicari tamen, esse aut Bibliothecam Scientiarum aut 
Diarium Hraditorum (Journal des Savane,) annum autem vel 
1700 vel paullo priorem: quippe Hemsterhusium, quocum jam 
torpente inventum communicarit Ruhnkenius, illo anno extremum 
diem obisse. Apsinis denique locum, quem R. germanum Longini 
fetum agnorit, exstare in Aldina edit. Rhet.a p. 709 περὶ ἐλέους ad 
p- 720 obs ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν Vindiciarum omnino nihil et notarum fere nihil 
85. reperire in chartis Rubnkenianis, nec nisi dispersas schedulas, 
velut Sibyllina folia, unde non nisi divinando et longo tempore quis 
sensum ernat. Sua si essent, vix ea conquirere et pernoscere se 
posse, quamvis R. manum probe calleat: nunc esse bibliothecx 
publice, qualia sine curatorum venia ederc non liceat; sed, ut 
alia inedita, editoribus destinata esse doctis, in ipsa urbe Leidx 
¢ditionem instituentibus, etc. In his angustiis quid trepidarit aut 
egerit Weiskivs, apud ipsum iucundius legetur in Pref. ad Longi- 
‘um p. XIX—xxiv, Ad extremum is, quasi re desperata, et 
‘Hugnarum umbrarum nihil reverens, ipsum inventum in hamani 
ctroris suspicionem adduxit. Nam, pro suo sensu, nihil habere 
‘ongissimum locum illum simile τοῦ περὶ ὕψους ; breviorem tamen 
fcoum, ut ex Ruhnkenii sensu vel conicctura, Fragmentis subiccit 
‘nde ap. 713 usque ad p. 715, a verbis Οὐκ ἐλάχεστον δὲ μέρος ad 
lla τῇ τὴν ὑποκρίσεως ἀρετῇ πρέποντα, quibus vulgo Fiagm. VIL. 
imitur. Tum enim, quum typographo pxuranda esset hae appen- 
dix, Leidense responsum nondum acceperat, neque ante illud nec 
posthac invenire allo modo potuit Diarium, in quo reperti ratio 
reddita et detect fraudis fines definiti esseut. 

fam trieunio ante quam lec a Weiskio refertentur, Criticus seu 
(censor Britannicus (The British Critic) Vol. XXVII. a. 1806 p. 
374-5. eruditam cpistolam aftulit, hac argumentorum summa : 
Apsinis scriptum illud de Arte rhetorica, in, Tomo 1. Aldinorum 
Rhetorum 1508 a p. 682 ad p. 726 sub istius rhetoris nomine 
cditum, aliquamdiu totum ak ipso quoque Ruhnkenio haud diversi 
auctoris habitum esse; id intelligi ex eius Diss. de Antiphonte a. 
1765, ubi p. 719 Aldi citatur p. 807 edit. Reiskianz,* ex Historia 


7 Qui eain Diss. in Gy. Qrr. Vol. VIL. recepit, quamvis gnarus pia 
fraudis academice, prescripto osteitsionali nomine P. van Spaan, quem 
auctunem item Harlesius prodidit in Fabr. B. G. T. ΤΡ. 751, addens sub 
Ruhukeni presidio ventilatam. pse titulus Jibellum publico examini 
subucit: sed verbuin ventilandi ex Germanorum usu loquendi significantius 
est de multis disputationibus eius generis. Ὁ 
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oratorum Grr. a. 1768, ubi p. Lxxif géatur Apsints Ate δ ἢ 
p. 707, et p. LXxxL., ubi p. 708, tum ex Annotatt. in Rutitinin 
L. p. 64, πρὶ p. 687: iccirco non multo ante annum 1776, qu> 
capitalem Diss, de Longino scriberet,’ iam ipsi coniccturam natam 
esse; ibi demum Τέχνην ῥητορικὴν quandam inter Longini deperdita 
numerari, additis paucis verbis, que rationis ajibi reddenda spem 
facerent ; ex eaque Arte, velut Longini, mox in c. ΧΙ. de Subl. 
petitam ab co esse aliquot verborum emendationem, a Cornubiensi 
Critico® neglectam: denique in Timwi altera editione a. 1759 
quinque locis (omnia hac loca etiam Weiskius attulit) eandem 
Τέχνην sub Longini nomine palam Simpliciterque landari. Prater 
hac notat Philarchaus, ἃ Wyttenbachio parum recte Aristidis 
commentatorem vocari loannem Siceliotam: in Aristidem quidem 
inedita Scholia custodiri in bibl. Leidensi, unde plura exvcerpta 

~“Gedisse Valckenarium, Abreschium, To. Luzacum ;? sed nihil hormm 
Scholiorum ab ullo eorum isti Toanni adscriptum reperiri. Atque 
hoc Kiddius verissime. Apertus est memoriz lapsus, vel potius 
calami, siquidem eruditiss. Wyttenbachius ignorare minime potuit, 
Io. Siceliotz Scholia in Hermogenem, non in Aristidem exstare, 
ilaque ab adolescente Rubnkenio Parisiis ex C. Falconeti codice 
descripta esse, seepe posthac ab ipso citata.* Ceterum Kiddius 
quoque querelam affert de frustra queesito Diario, iu quo rei mentio 
facta esset; factam autem videri aut vergente a. 1768, ant incunte 
1769: in qua ratione et reliquis preclarum virum ct opinio et teta 
res fefellit, uti mox videbimus. : 

Similia autem his et aliis, quz consulto omittimus, paullo post 
suo nomine strictius disseruit Kiddius. At illud ante, quod nobis 
de alio quodam erudito Britanno narravit Barkerus, Uaius amicus 

~  adbuc a. 1815 per litteras querebatur, etiam sibi multum et 
diu rimanti nusquam inventum esse R. programma, de coque in- 
veniendo jam litteratissimum Porsonum desperavisse. 

Kiddius ergo inter plura in Pref. ad Opusee. Ruhukeniana 
edit, Lond. 1807, ρὲ xxvil. hee seribit: “ Cuinam Diatio Crudi- 
torum Εἰ. indiciam suum impertiverit, me, licet anxia diligentia 
queritantem, prorsus effugit; in illis autem Aldinis paginis rudera 
quedam et fragmenta latere ex Longini opere de Arte rhclorica, 
et rhetoris hyius germauos fetus esse,” (ita plane taunquam de suo 
iudicie pergit) ‘‘ produnt dicendi forme, disputandi ratio, habitus 
denique et color orationis per omaia Longino simillimus ; atque 
testimonio suo confirmat amiceque conspirat Scholiastes unicns in 


‘“ With which Toup, and of cgurse Harles, has very politely con:- 
plimented Peter John Schurdam.” 

2. T. Toupto. 
« ? De Epistatis et Proedris Att. p, 10%. 

# Ut de Antiphonte p. 804 R. in Notis ad Timzum p. 102, ad Xenoph. 
Memorabb., etc, ** σ᾿ εν 
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; ere | Res ros ee 
Hermogenem typi» destriptus, quem haud ita pridem iu Censore 
Biitannico indicavi, et iterum equi lectoris iudicio sistam : 


dpsincs sccundum Rhet. Gr. 
Ald. 1. 715. 
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ϑ 
Goa δὲ σχήματα τῶν ἐννοιῶν ὠνό- 
μασται" οἷον, προδιόρϑωσις, ἀπο- 
σιώτησις. παράλειψις. εἰρωνεία 
ἠθυποιια" ἅπαντα ταῦτα ob μοι 
δοκεῖ δικαίως σχήματα καλεῖσθαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔννοιαι καὶ ἐνθυμήματα, καὶ 
λογισμοῦ τοῦ πιϑατοῦ χάριν καὶ 
πίστεων εἴδη τὰ μὲν γὰρ προοιμίων 
ἔχει δύναμιν προδίορϑωσίές τε καὶ 
ἐπιδιόρϑωσι., ἣ δὲ παράλειψις τὸ 
εἰξιόπιστον ἐϊ δείκνυται" καὶ μέρος 
ἂν εἴη τῆς παϑητικῆς τε καὶ ἠθικῆς 
εποδειξεως τῇ τῆς ὑποκρίσεως 
dpery πρέποντα; 


Longinus secundum Schol. in 
Hermogenem inter Aldi Rhet. 
Gr. IT. 380. > 

καὶ δὴ Λογγῖνος ὁ φιλολόγος ἐν τῇ 
ῥητορικῇ Boy μονῆς τῆς λέξεως 
εἶναε λέγει τὰ σχῇματα αὐταῖς 
λέξεσι φάσκων οὗτος, ὅσα σχήματα 
τῶν ἐννοιῶν ὠνόμασται" οἷον προς 
διόρϑωσις, ἐπιδιόρϑωσις. ἀποσιώ- 
πησις. παράλειψι». εἰρωνεία εἰϑιο» 
ποιία. ἄπαντα ταῦτα οὔ μοι δοκοῦσ’ 
δικαίως σχήματα καλεῖσϑαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔννοιαι καὶ ἐνθυμήματα καὶ λογισ- 
μοὶ τοῦ πιϑανοῦ χωρίου, καὶ πίσ-» 
τεως εἰδη᾽ τὰ μὲν γὰρ προοιμίων 
ἔχει δύναμιν ἐπιδιόρϑωσίς τε καὶ 
προδιόρϑωσις ἡ δὲ παραλεῖψις τὸ 
ἀξιόπιστον ἐνδείκνυται" καὶ μέρη 
ἂν εἴη τῆς παϑητικῆς τε καὶ ἡδικῆς 
ἀποδείξεως τῇ τῆς ὑποκρίσεως 
ἐρετῇ πρέποντα." 


9 a 

Vece tandem nuperrime’ a Boissonadio repertum est Ruhn- 
kemanum programma, et repertum ibi, ubi primum αὐτὶ debuerat, 
im priore illorum libroram, quos Wyttenbachwus satis tenaci ™emo- 
nia Weishio siznificabat, in Bibliotheque des Sciences et des beaux 
-lris--ad la Haye, Vol. XXIV. P.1. α. 1765 p. 273. Sed ipsa 
serba hic accurate adscripta volent multi, quibus forte illud 
volumen non erit in promptu. Pramittitur primum a Bibliethece 
editoribus breve elogium Ruhnkenii, cuius statim etiam Hesychius 
allero tomo absolutus multa cum laude recensetur; deinceps hac 
sequuntur, a R. seripta: 

Il y a quelques mois que lisant Apsinés,’ Rhéteur Grec, quit se 
trouve dans ta Collection qw Alde Manuce a donnée de plusicurs 
autres ouorages de cette espcce, je fus surpris de voir le style chan- 
ger tout d'un coup au milieu du livre. J’y reconnus noh seulement 
ke marche de Longin, mais plusieurs expressions «gui lui sont 
particulicres. Continuant ma lecture je tombai sur un assez long 
passage, que je me souvins d’avoir lu dans le scholiaste d’Hermo- 
gene, εἰ dans le commentaire noy encore publié gue Jean Sicéliote 
a fait sur ce meme Hermogéne. Ce passage y eat cité non sous le 
nom d' Apsincs, mais sous celuj de Longin, et tiré du livre gui a 
pour titre, Acyyisou Τέχνη pnropuy, Voila donc un ouprage ae 
Longin que nous venons ds recouvrer, ef que toub le monde croyoit 
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perdu.» Il existe en entier a Lexception“du premicy chapitre de 
Vinvention, on il paroit manguer quelque chose. L’ourrage est 
digne de Longin, et n'est point inféricur ἃ son admirable traité 
sur le Sublime. J'ignore par quel hazard ce hore a éte inscré au 
milieu d'un ouvrage d’Apsines. Il y a apparence quits se sont 
trouvés réunis dans un méme volume, et que le Felienr, gui devort le 
placer avant ou aprés le livre αἰ Apsinés, Ua placé au milieu. Cette 
erreur a passé dans les autres Manuscrits et dans Pédition d’ Alde. 
Matheureusement cet cuvrage a été fort corrompu par les copistes. 
fly a méme par-ci par-la des lacunes indiquées par Alde ; mais je 
me flatte que les MSS. @ Italie et de France, que je Jais consulter, 
y suppléeront. J'en ai déja rempli quelques-unes an moy.n des 
variantes que jai tirées de la bibliothéque de Wolfenbuttcl. Jc me 
«propose de publier cet ouvrage au plutdt, collationné avec plusieurs 

MSS., corrigé, et avec mes remarques et une traduction Lalinc. 

Obiter hinc discimus, quid Sibi velit formula au plutét, ὁμώ- 
ψυμὸς illa fere Latinze voci propediem, qua Albertius ad Hesych. 
T. IL p. 1262 sub annum 1760 promittebat Ruhnkenii curis pro- 
diturum Scholiastem Platonicum, qui tandem 1800 post mortem 
illius nudus ex Luchtmansio prelo evolavit. Evolavit is tamen, 
dum P. Fonteiniti Am$telodamensis editio Theophrasti characterum, 
sub eundem annum 1760 ab Wesseling ad Uerodotum similiter 
promissa, adkuc eruditis scriniis premitur. 

Nunc leniter, puto, subrideret egregius cunctator, si gratam sui 
memoriam«apud bonos doctosque relictam eo videret valuisse, ut 
tot per annos a tot viris quasi ex quisquiliis quereretur lapillus, 
quem ipse expolire et in lucem proferre tam diu neglexisset. 1d 
wero satagere decebat litteratores, qui patrum avorumque etate 
multo minutiora et viliora nimiis studiis venari soliti, hodie hoc 
lotum genus superbe fastidiunt, ex quo non quotidie magnum 
aliquid proloqui licet. Nondum autem his patefactis rem ipsam 
plane ‘confectam esse, ab initio monuimus. Nam, ut scra sit R. 
coniectura, iam novis curis dispiciendum crit, utrum in illis paginis 
mcra Longini verba agnoscenda sint, an ab alio seu eiuxdem etatis 
seu posterioris rhetore excerpta suoque usui accommodata. Pro 
consilio indicii sui R. fortasse sibi aud plus dicendum putarat ; 
sed demo inquirendum erat aliis, ut Belino de Ballu, qui Parisiis 
4813 Ifistoriam Grace eloquentiz adiodum prolixam edidit, in 
qua tamen"tum alia desideres, tum ipsam Longiui nostri notitiam. 
Restat igitar in posterum diidicanda res aut iis quos supra 
nominavi, aut cel. Creazero, qui in his quidem ἃ me disputatis 
nihil exulceratum videbit. Ili enim hance paginam scribens audio 
ὁ nostro IWilkenio ad manum esse Aldinoram rhetorum plenum 
exemplar, quod ganc unicum esse videtur in Germania, servatum 
Heidel berga inter libros Graevianos, eideaque viro etiam ad codices 
fariavun bibliothecarum facilior aditus esse solet. 

Postremo non Uefore opinor qui exspectent dum diversam nec 
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leviorem ingrediar controMersiam de ipsius libelli περὶ ὕψους auctore, 
de quo vulgarem fidem nuper sic labefactavit Hier. Amatius Ro- 
manus, ut plures iam aut Anonynium aut yuemhbet certe potius 
quam Longinum usurpent citando. Mihi vero non ita παρέργως 
eis questious pondus excipere libet, nec tamen nihil aducere, 
quo nova hee suspicio saltem ad modestiam doctz inquisitionis 
redigatur. Ac facile quidem foret doctissimi viri opinionem de 
Avgustei @vi scriptore refutare, si verum eyse¥ de voce ἀλληγορία, 
non ante Plutarchi ztatem usurpata, Ruhnkenii iudicium in Timzi 
Lex. p. 144 (200) prolatum, a pluribusque deinde repetitum 
tirmatumque, ut a Fischero in Pref. ad Demetr. epi ἑρμ. p. ν111.: 
sed illa im re erravit Criticus alias consideratissimus, Ciceronis 
immemor sui, apud quem idem vocabulum bis legitur, quod semel 
tb illo seriptore, Longino, positum est. Quocirca tibi alia indicia 
crunt quarenda, ut eius libri wtatem probabiliter definias, impri-_ 
misque inter laudatos auctores illustrandus Ammonius, cuius cap. 
AIII. mentio fit, quem incertnm adhuc interpretes reliquerunt, quis 
sit inter plures, qui eodem nomine clari fuerunt post veterem 
Aristaichi successorem Alexandrinum ; etsi primum legendo quis- 
que de zequali Sacca cogitandum putabit. Denique omnino’ faten 
non pudet me non nimis magnifice sentire de eo libro, quem docti 
plerique, splendidis aliquot locis et illustribus sententiis capti, ne 
dicam occxcati, certatim laudibus eatulerunt, atque adeo in ipsa 
ciug dictione totaque arte scribendi et philosophandi plura Longi- 
hiani wri vestigia videre, nulla Augustei.* : 
D. 3. Mart. 1819. W. 


1 Non pecnitebit cum his nostris contulisse ea, que de eadem re 
senpsit (ὁ Ὁ, Beckwa in Actis Soc. phil. Lips. a, 1811. p. 336. ss. 
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LETTER ΧΙ. 


DoLLyY PENTCREATH, ἄς, 


In my last letter J gave you some extracts from a languaye, which 
no longer exists but in a few scattered and unconnected documents. 
It has ceased to be a living tongue; but though it is acknowledged 
that it‘is now no where spoken, it seems to be a matter of doubt 
with some, whether it is not yet retained by some particular indi- 
viduals. I consider it, however, to he as much dead as the Hebrew, 
and that it has never been in common use, since Mr. Lhuyd’s visit 
into Cornwall, about the beginning of the eighteenth century. It 
may perjaps have survived a litle Jonger, in the person of the 
famed Dolly Pentreath, and her companions, if indeed the corrupt 
and degenerate jargon of an expiring tongue can be called by that 
name. But as the claims of this good woman have been so conti- 
dently asserted, and were connected with the credulity of a cele- 
brated man of the last age, they deserve to have a separate exami- 
nation. 

I have often experienced some astonishment that the present 
Cornish gentlemen know so little about the language of their ances- 
tors, and that it scarcely ever excites their curiosity. It is in vain 
to seck information on this point in Cornwall, among polite and 
general scholars. Tkey have paid no attention to the subject, and 
if pressed for an opinion, it is, that very little is known about it, 
but that it is supposed to have been barbarous dialect resembling 
the Welsh. Ithas also become fashionable to repeat the inquiries 
of the Hon. D, Barrington, and bow Cornish has expired with 
Dolly Pentreath. It is with reluctance that I mention these par- 
ticulars, as they imply something like a charge of ignorance. 1 do 
it rather, to extenuate any failure on my part, by reminding the 
reader uot only of the scarcity of materials, but of the impossibility 
of receiving any assistance from literary friends. I must, therefore, 
claim some indulgence for any fiistakes in my observations on a 
nomenelature, avhich is now almoyt as little understood in Corn- 
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wall, as if it were derived {rom the Arabic. And if it had not been 
for the exertions and writings of Lhuyd, Scawen, Borlase?’and 
Pryce, every memorial of Cornish would hav perished, and every 
future investigation on the subject would have been imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. By oat : 

Mr. Lhuyd, an excellent Welsh scholar and antiqyarian, ob- 
served, that, in March, 1701, * the Cornish language was only 
retained in five or six villages towards the Land's End.” From this 
period, when it was confined within such narrow limits, and mostly 
restricted to tinners, market-women, and fishermen, it may be sup- 
posed not only to have rapidly: declined, but not to have lived 
many years longer. This appears to be the true sense of Dr. 
Borlase’s remark : “ that this language is now altogether ceased, so 
as not to be spoken any where in conversation.” (Nat. Hist. p. 316.) 
It is unfair to charge him with inattention for asserting this, because 
one individual, Dolly Pentreath, could still speak it in 1758, when 
he published his Natural History. The Doctor must have known, 
that, out of a population of some hundreds, in those villages, to 
whoin Cornish was still vernacular in 1701, a few individuals would, 
according to the course of nature, be still remaiuing after the lapse 
of half acentury. After the language had ceased to be commonly 
used, lre very naturally considered it as extinct; and as for any 
particular exceptions that night still remain, they’ would be consi- 
dered to belong rather to a dead, than to a living tongue. I own 
ibat, for this reason, 1 would have expressed myself as the Doctor 
did, even if I had known of Dolly, and given her credit fOr under- 
standing as much Cornish as her admirers have supposed. He was 
therefore very far from deserving the sarcasms of Mr. Barrington, 
and Mr. Whitaker, who says, “ At that very time, (1758), as Mr. 
Barrington has observed, to the disgrace of his attention, an old 
woman was living within four miles of him, and talking the Jan- 
guage fluently.”* Since these two gentlemen have thought proper 
to distort the obvious meaning of words, that they might atfack 
them, it is barely sufficient to observe, that the former, by his own 
avowal, kuew nothing of the matter,” and that the latter was at all 
times an unduly severe and arrogant writer, —, - 


τ Whitaker’s Supplement to Polwlele’s History, p.4f.°0 "τ ; 

2 « Dully Pentreath spoke in an angry tone.for two or ‘three: minutes, 
and in a language, which sounded very like Welsh.-—-I asked her ¢ompa- 
mons, whether.she bad nat been abusing-me; to which they. answered, 
‘ Very heartily; and because I had supposed she σου], ποῖ speak Core 
nish?” (Hon. D. Barrington’s Lette? to J. Lloyd, Esq.,.1778.) Why 
then ask her companions what she had said, if he had Wot been ignorant 
uf Cornish, or had had any better crigerion than that it sounded like Welsh 9 
The fact seems to be, that any artful old woman could have palmed off 


for fat, 


any gibberish-on such δ good-natured traveller, 5,“ .... 
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Dolly Pentreath, the Cornish Sibyl! we a fish-woman, a nitive of 
Moutehole, a village near Penzance, and about thee miley fiom 
Castle Horneck, the family seat of the Borlases; so that if she had 
been possessed of any extraordinary acquirements, they could not 
have escaped the knowledge of the Doctor. ‘This humble person- 
age spent,a very long life in her homely orcupation, end died in 
1788 at the age of 102, At the beginning of the last century, the 
historian informs us, in the parishes of Paul and St. Just, ‘ the fish- 
ermen and market-women in the former, and the tinners in the lat- 
ter, conversed one with the othcr, for the most part in Cornish.” 
Truth is always consistent, and the Doctor and the good woman 
incidentally agree, as the former says, that Cornish was still spoken 
in Paul parish fifty years before, (1758), when Dolly was already in 
her twenty-third year ; while the latter herself told Mr. Batrington, 
that she could not talk a woid of English befure she was past 
twenty years of age, The Doctor again tells us, that the language 
which was generally spoken in those parishes, in 1708, had altoge- 
ther eeased during the next fifty years, specifying, however, no 
particular year for its extinction ; for that would have been im- 
posside. But in 1768, Dolly most positively assured Mr. Bar- 
1ington, that there was then no other person who knew any thing 
of it, or at least who could converse in it. 'Phis is a plain coin- 
cidence of truth, which cannot be invalidated. 

I readily allow the claims of Dolly to some jargon that was not 
English; but with her habits and situation in life, it is ridiculous 
tu suppdse, that she could have beeh the depository of the true 
Cornish. This may have been another reason why Borlase might 
have declined to mention what still remained of the language in his 
day. Among such low people as Dolly, an expiring language could 
not fail to have been miserably corrupted, even if i was not 
entirely uuintelligible. It is surprising that a seusible man, like 
Daines Barrington, would condescend to apply in so objectionable 
a quarter, and that too at an inn-keeper’s recommendation; for 1t 
would not be more ludicrous to seek for specimens of ancient 
Greek among the poor fishermen of the Archipelago. Mr. Bar- 
rington went out on a summer excursion to the Land’s End, in 
1768, and it was then that he met with this modera Sibyl of Corn- 
wall. It would be foreign to my pyrpose to quote hete his letter 
to his jena Mr. Lloyd, F.A.S., which is certainly very amusing. 
1 am willing to grant that it is indubitable, that she spoke a strange 
language, and it is natural tu suppose that she did it in the most 
fluent, if not most accurate manner possible, that she might please 
a respectable stranger, and be the better rewarded. There was, 
therefore, no reason for »ometof Mr. Barrington’s friends to be 
incredulous thaf she stall continued the ue of her vernacular tongye; 
though it is probable that at tha, penod she only spoke Cornish 
occasionally, It isa pity that ke did not observe whether her 
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English had ἃ foreign acceng which would have been an indireet’ 
coniitmation of her story Mthat she knew no other language,than 
Cornish till she was past twenty." Her two female companions, 
who were only ten or twelve years young., and consequently 
ehildren in 1708, could not speak Cornish readity, but understood 
it, which is another coincidence that Borlase i correct in the 
assertion, that its conmon use hau ceased soon after that period ; 
for young persons who disuse their vernacular language eatly, often 
lose the recollection of it entirely. From all tifese circumstances, 
therefore, and considering the great age which this good woman 
attained, Fam inclined to believe, that she was the last person to 
whom Cornish was vernacular, and that at her death it has ceased 
in the stiictest sense of the word to be a living tongue. 

It is thus that Mr. Barrington has raised this poor woman to 
htcrary distinction, and very unexpectedly rendered her name con- 
spicuous among her countrymen. But to be serious, there never 
Was ἃ preater perversion of antiquarian research and philological 
assiduity, than that of Mr. Barrington and Dr. Pryce. It was 
already in their time perfectly preposterous in them to seek for 
oral information from native speakeis. The latter, when off his 
guaid, confesses the absurdity and the unprofitableness of such a 
proceeding. ‘ As for the vulgar Cornish now spoken,” says lie, in 
his Picface, “ it is so confined to the extremest corner of the 
country ; and those ancient persons who still pretend to jabber it 
are even there so few; the speech itself is so corrupted ; and the 
people too for the most part 4o illiterate ; that I cannot but.wonder 
it my patience, and assume some merit to myself for my singular 
wdustry, in collecting the words which 1 have accumulated from 
oral intelligence ; especially as hardly any of the persons whoin I 
have consulted could give a tolerable account of the orthography, 
much less of the etymology or derivation of those words which 
they use,” Ke. 

Even the ashes of Dolly Pentreath have not been left unhonosed. 
A Mr. Towson, of Truro, and by profession au engineer, wrote her 
epitaph, which, as it is a cwiosity, I will insert here in the original 
Cornish, with an English translation. There is nothing remarkable 
in the sense, though it reflects much credit on the writer of it for 
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τ “ She docs indeed talk Cornish as readily as others do English, being 
bred up fiom a child vo know uo other language; nor could she (if we 
may με] εν her) tlk ἃ word of English before she was past twenty 3 cars 
of age; as, lier father being a fisherman, she was sent with fish to l’en- 
zance ativcive years old, and sold them 1 the Cornish language, which 
the inhabitants in general, even the gentry, did then well understand.” 
See the above quoted Letter of Mr. Barrington. 
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his proficiency in Cornish, and the accuracy with which he has 
expressed himself. 
Coth Doll Pentreath cans ha dean, 
Marow, ha Icledyz ed Paul plea.— 
Na ed an Egloz, gan pobel bras, 
Bes ed Egloz-hay coth Dolly es. 


Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred (aged) and two, 
Deceased, and buried in Paul parish ;— 

Not in the church, with great people, 

But in the chureh-yard ald Dolly is. 


I look on Mr. Tomson to have been an ingenious man, who, 
having a taste fur such studies, had made himself master of the 
best remaining pieces in Cornish. This is certainly a far more 
rational account, than to imagine with some, that le was a rarely 
gifted individual, in whom the Cornish language had survived after 
the death of the humble inhabitant of Mouschole. Mr. Tomson 
might even have been able to converse in it; but there would have 
been nothing extraordinary iu it, as thousands can speah Latin and 
other Janguages, which they have acquired only from books. ἀν 
to the epitaph, I do not entirely rest on conjecture ; for all the 
words in it, with the exception of oue only, are to be found in 
Borlase’s Vocabulary. Hay" is a well hnown Saxon word, which 
sigmitics ax inclosure, and has long been incorporated with the 
Cormsh. 

The ether claimants to Cornish speaking were William Bodener, 
aged 65, a fisherman of Mousehole; a Cornish letter from whom 
Mr. Barrington presented to the Society of Antiquaries on the 3d of 
July, 1770. In 1777, the same gentleman apain informed the Society, 
that he had discovered another individual, one John Nancanow, 
aged 45, of Marazon, who could speak the Cornish language. 
Dr. Pryce also, about 1790, conversed with a very old man at 
Mouseligle, who could talk Cornish, and it is not improbable that it 
was the same William Bodener, I am, however, still of opinion, 
that the language was already extinct, though, after such respecta- 
ble testimonies, it is impossible to deny that these individuals still 
un.lerstood the ancient language of the country. As to their skill 
iv at, it might have been acquired from some of their friends, 
ameug whom it had been vernaculér, and who still survived after 
they were themsclvey grown tq manhood, as from 1700 to 1750. 


' Lav is the true Cornish word forit, and means either an snclosure or 
achurch, Thus σέμενος is either a plice consecrated to religious purposes, 
or nercly a farm, (some inclosed partion of lund ) 

αἱ μὲν of Λύκιοι ΤΕΜΕΝΟΣ 1 AMON ἔξοχον ἄλλων, 
ἵκωλογ ἀνταλιῆρ καὶ ἀρούρηγ Upon γέμοιτο, Ιλ, Ζ. 194. 
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These were the faint glimmerings that still hovered round, after‘the 
light itsclf had dep uted fod ever. It is even possible that there 
may be still individuals Who can speak aud write Cornisl»; nor 
vould it be at all difficult to acquire both to 1 certain degree ; but 
it is a mere deception to imagine, that thi, can now be accom. 
plished through any other channel than th.t of grammatical 
instruction. 

1 have offen had occasion, in the course of these Iettets, to men- 
tion the Rev. Dr. Borlase. He lived about the πν ἢ Πρ of the last 
century, and was a native and resident in Cornwall, a> well asa 
writer of considerable merit. Ilis Natural [Tistory and Antiquities 
of Cornwall are elaborate and yaluable performances. [ΠΕ is re- 
matkable, that all the recent winters on those topics have largely 
borrowed from him, not even excepting those who have availed 
themselves of every opportunity to load him with censure. It is, 
however, with lus Cornish Vocabulary, which concludes his Anti- 
quities, that Lam at present concerned, [is chief merit consists in 
having collected materials, and indicated the sources where all the 
probable remains might be recovered. ‘Thus far in his praise ; and 
itis painful to pass censure, however it may be deserved. [have 
already expressed an opinion about him, as that he was nog suth- 
ciently a lingnist or a grammarian to investigate such a perplexed 
and expinng dialect. Hence itis seldom that his Vocabulary iefer. 
tu foreign languages ; and 1 really believe that the disguise of the 
greater number of words escaped him. This ignorance, however, 
is uf material advantage to my derivations, as he cannot be accused 
of having changed the orthography, or otherwise moditied*them to 
suit the purposes of any particular theory. His negligence, how- 
ever, is still more remarkable than his inability. Weaied with a 
long work, and incited by the prospect of bringing it to a couclu- 
sion, he seems to have drawn up his Vocabulary in haste, and 
withont any regard to selection and arrangement. [tis also hhely 
that, having no taste for philological studies, he thought but lightly 
of them, and merely added the Vocabulary as a matter of form. 
He apologises, indeed, for not giving a more complete Vocabulary ; 
but it is with authors, as with great men, who find it easier to 
apologise for declining any particular task, than to execute what 
would require the united efierts of patience and industry. 

Iu the present searcity of materials, the Vocabulary is still, 
however, a valuable performaace; and Borlase is rather to be 
blamed, not for what he has done, but for not having done more 
when he had it in his power. Le might, from his situation, have 
made a complete collection of Cornish words and idioms; and he 
might also have preserved for his countrymen many manuscripts, 
probably no longer in existence. He mentions, in the preface to 
his Vocabulary, several manuscripts and other helps in Cornish 
which had been communicated τῳ him; and it is to be lamented, 
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that he did not look into such a mass of matter more accurately, 
and ‘that he did not select more from if fy publication, The offer 
of histown collection to any one who ‘ould undertake to restore 
the Cornish language, is but a poor evasion. What has become of 
the several pieces he mentioned, [ know not—some may have 
petished, and some might still be recovered ; but the press alone 
can preserye such documents from the danger of destruction. 

[t arzues, also, how very little trouble the Doctor took, by his not 
going to Mousehola,, which is only four miles from his own resi- 
dence, to ascertain and 1eport what might still remain there of a 
language which, by bis own account, was commonly spoken in that 
village filty years before. Had ke done this, he would not have 
been stigmatiscd with inattention, as he ways afterwards on the ac- 
cidental discovery of Dolly Pentreath by Mr. Barrington. 

Having so often referred to Mr. Lhuyd, 1 may be allowed to say 
a few words concerning him. He was a learned aud ingemous 
ventleman, eminently skilled im all the British dialects. He was 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. In 1701 he visited 
Cormwall for the avowed purpose of investigating, and prescrving 25 
much as possible of the expiring language. He was kindly te etvecd 
by the literary gentlemen of the county. He afterwards published 
a Cornish Graminar and Vocabulary in 1797, and died in 1700. It 
was the first thing ever published in that language, which, it may 
be {πον said, had it not been for his jowmey into Cornwall, and 
the collections he made there, would have totally perished. Borlase, 
and all the other Cornish histoiians, speak, as well they might, with 
euthusiasin of that very meritorious uidivicual. 
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ἔποπα, it has now become very unfashionable to quote 
hom the autiquated author of “‘the Leviathan,” we caunot but 
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confess that the perusal of this book reminded us of Mr. ΠΟ θεν 
definition of laughter ; ‘which he represents as arising fgom a 
consciousness of our own superiority, proceeding from ἃ com- 
parison of ourselves with those whom we tank cither more ab- 
surd, infirm, or ridiculous. Ridicule may be defined a cone 
tinued fit of laughter. ‘Che writer who holds up fo ridicule 
either an individual, a party, or an opinion, possesses the same 
conviction of his own superiority, and of the,.infirmities or folly 
of others, as the frequent and involuntary laugher: and the 
comparison will not fail, if we consider their respective defects. 
For, asno man in private life 15 ever convinced of an crror by the 
sneer of an antagonist, though he may be made cither silent or 
angry, so it is in public controversy; no scct, or party, or 
schism, either in politics or religion, has ever been confuted by 
sarcasm and ridicule; their hatred to their opponents becomes 
more invetcrate ; the controversy itself degenerates into buffoon- 
ery, and the cause of truth uniformly suffers. 

Such were our reflections when the republication of Bishop 
Lavington’s work was announced to the public. Religion, is a 
xubject so sulemn and so important, and the great question be- 
tween the Church and its opponcnts is so interesting, that though 
we are struck with the accuracy of the parallel between the Me- 
thodists and Papists; though we are convinced that thc sobriety 
of the Church of England is equally distant from the fanatical 
revcries, the revivalism, and ‘nonsense of Methodistn, or the su- 
werstitious muninecries, and unscriptural fancies of Catholicism ; 
and though we well know, to use the celebrated satne of Swilt, 
Jack was often, and still will be mistaken for Peter, we can- 
not but be of opinion that a Christian divine should never con- 
descend to this mode of confuting his adversary. He descends 
from the vantage ground of fair and impartial debate.  Religi- 
ous controversy requiies a grave, manly, sober style; and though 
the folly or the ignorance of an antagonist may sometimes pro- 
voke a taunt, or a sarcasm, it should never be that a whole 
volume should ‘be written full of mere invecfive without urgu- 
ment, or ridicule without discussion. Severe,.indignant, impe- 
tuous language, is frequently necessary or unavoidable, whcn the 
polemic is compelled to reprove and rebuke his opponent; and 
the effect of such aninadvetsion when it proceeds fiom the heart, 
is never lost. But when the plan is ridicule, and the execution 
of a work is ridicule, all effect, all the intended consiction of 
such a work, perishes with the first hearly laugh ; 50 long as we 
can forget that religion ts the subject of discussion, we approve of 
the author who amuses us; when once the reflection, however, 
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recurs to us, that all laughter on thd subject of religion is ill-timed 
and misplaced, our mirth is at an end / we condemn the conduet 
of the author, whose opinion we approve, and wish that absur- 
dity could be removed, or error rectified, by more suitable and 
unobjectionable methods, 

These remarks are not intended to apply to Mr. Polwhele’s 
labors. Bishop Lavington’s work, though in our opmuon sub- 
ject to the objections now mentioned, is full of curious matter ; 
it has long been sold at a high price, aud a new edition was de- 
manded by the public. ‘Che experience of the world has shown, 
that all Churches, or religious Sssociations, are only permanently 
united by a system of discipline, which shall :egulate not merely 
the services and devotiens of that Church, but which shall go- 
vern the feelmgs of the mind, and induce sobricty of conduct, 
while it induces purity of faith, and regularity of life; such is the 
object of the mild and sober discipline of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, which appoints their respective places to the Clergy and 
the Laity, and gives to each ample scope for their zeal, their 
devotion, and every religious virtue, while it represses by its 
Kuown laws, all those principles upon which the leaders of the 
Methodists, and of other sects, have uniformly acted. ‘Thus the 
Laity are forbidden to assume the ecclesiastical functions: the 
Clergy are commanded to confine themselves to their parish, 
their cure, or their diocese; not to consider the world as their 
diocese, and to wander everywhere, clashing with, or opposing 
their neighbours, ‘The grace of God is ever supposed, and taught 
lo be attendant on the diligent use of the means of grace. Per- 
sonal religion, not inward feelings, is considered as the sole 
cliterion of improvement in the divine life; and all its people 
are required to study uniformity in worship and opinion; to be 
sober, and quiet, as well as pious, consistent, and sincere. 

The religion which is thus briefly delineated, did not please 
tlhe Methodists of the last century, as it had not before satisfied 
the enthusiasts of the Church of Rome, or the ever-clamorons, 
ever-church-mending uonconformists. Faith in the religion of the 
New Testament,,.which produced humble reliance on the good- 
ness of God, and currespondent regularity of life, was not suffi- 
cient; to this must be added inward fcelings, frames, experi- 
ences, doubts, hopes, fears, pangs of a new birth, and a long 
train of sensations, The Clergy were ridiculed and abused, as 
preachers of mere morality, or as learned hypoctites, ignorant 
of the God they pretended to serve. ‘The Luity assumed the 
office of teachers, preachers, and expoundess, ‘The means of 
grace were considered as idle, or useless, or empty ceremonies ; 
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while God was Repiotspeel ‘as sending down the gifts of grace, 
and the influences of his'Spirit, on whom he pleased, and when 
he pleased, and as he pleased, whether t!.ose gifted individuals 
complied with the appointed means of grace or not, Hence 
the doctrine of sudden conversions, revivalisms, &c. ‘The long 
train of error spread among the common people, till the minds of 
thonsands were alienated from the Establishment; and a new 
era of religious zeal began, which, though ‘in many instances it 
may have done much apparent good, by stimulating the Clergy 
to exeition, and reforming the manners of those of the lower 
classes who had been previously neglected, has ended in divid- 
ing the people, in fostering a spirit of hatred to the Clergy, of 
hostility to our existing institutions, and of such general enmity 
to the system of government which upholds them, that the 
worst results are to be apprehended in any future moment of 
national convulsion, or depression of the powers of the state. 
About the time when this baleful star of Methodism 
began to rise above the religious horizon, many of the well read 
and thinking portion of the community, perceived the fesem- 
blance between the absurdities and enthusiasm of the Metho- 
dists and Papists. Among these the chief were Bishops War- 
burton aud Lavington, ‘The opinion of the former 15 quoted in 
the introduction to the present edition, “I will tell you what 
I think would be the best way of exposing these idle fatratics,— 
printing passages out of George Fox’s Journal, and Ignatius 
Loyola, and Whitfield’s Journal, in parallel columns,” &c. Vide 
page iv, note. Bishop Lavmgton proceeded in great measure 
on this plan, and selected from the books, histories, and journals 
of these apparently opposite partizans, a most curious collection 
of coincidences in opinions, conduct, and reveries. Had this 
been done in a more grave and serious manner, much more be- 
nefit would have resulted to the community, from the Bisbop’s 
labors, We object only to the error, which he has committed 
in condescending to ridicule, even when the subject seemed most 
to invite it. ‘Th Bishop’s work is a continued taunt. Elis facts 
are undoubted. His point is“proved. The i@ntity between the 
fillies of the two parties is established ; and his book will ever be 
valuable from the sterling information it contains; but whatever 
be its merit, the objection we have now made ig with many in- 
surmountable. ‘The most solemn subjects are so associated 
with ridiculous ideas, that it is dificult to bring back the mind 
to its proper seriousness when religion is the object of its con- 
templation, after the perusal of this book. [{ should be read in 
its present form by none ‘whose minds are not strengthoned by 
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reading, reflection, and matured jud@ment; and we agree with 
Mr. Polwhele, (Introduction, page cclfvii. “That in laughing at 
religious absurdities, we must take heed to ourselves; we some- 
times approach too near the confines of religion.” 

The present work, of which we almost forgot we were 
merely writing a brief notice, consists of «the original work of 
Bishop Lavington; and a copious introduction in three parts, by 
Mr. Polwhele, fulPof very interesting matter. There is likewise 
an appendix, containing some well written poems and verses, on 
subjects of the same nature as those in the work itself; of which 
we shall only observe, they are liable to the same objection 
above mentioned. The principal poem in particular, intitled 
“Sir Aaron,” or “ The Flights of Fanaticism;” in which Mr. Pol- 
whele professcs to illustrate, in the character and conduct of Sir 
Aaron, the cause, the operation, and the effects of Methodism, 
is full of expressions which are always objectionable, when 
religion in any way whatever is the subject of the readei’s con- 
sideration, ‘The book concludes with a sinall collection of pa- 
pers 6n the Bible Society, and other subjects, which were first 
printed in the Cornwall Gazette. 

It is after an attentive perusal of this work that we recom- 
mend it to the attention of all who are accustomed to review the 
signs of the times, and to anticipate the futuwe from a calm and 
unprejédiced survey of the past; aud we trust that the defects 
which may be now bitefly pointed out, will be altered in a sub- 
sequent edition. 

Though the introduction, as its author has very candidly 
acknowledged, be written in a very desultory manuer, its con- 
tents are equally interesting and important. 11 is divided into 
three sections, which may be respectively, though nut quite ac- 
curately, intitled ;—the history of the past—the account of the 
present state of Methodism, with the system of hostility orga- 
nised against the Establishment—and, the remedies of the im- 
pending evil. - : 

‘The comparison between the temper of the dissenters of for- 
mer times, and it of the chief.zarties opposed to the Church 
at present, i3 accurately drawn. The sections which touch 
upon the abuse of the Bishops, the intrusion of the Methodists 
on the parochial Clergy, and the anticipation of their eventual 
success, by effecting the overthrow of the Establishment, are 
particularly interesting. The style however, in which they are 
written, 18 loose and vague; and Mr. Polwhele has apologised for 
this, ΤΥ infurming his readers that the respective sections were 
originvily written as letters. This t¢ason can account only for 
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the manner in which they dre written, but it is by no means a 
proper apology for their publication in their present form. if 
an author submits his labors to the public, he’ is bound to 
give the best polish to his language, and to make his whole 
work as perfect as he possibly can; more especially if he has had 
that experience in composition, and been received with so much 
deserved indulgence ay Mr. Polwhele. We object too, to the 
frequent intioduction of Mr. P.’s personalehistory, in so many 
passages. ‘This book is intended for general utility, its contents 
ought, therefore, to be confined to the discussion of the general 
subject: Mr. Polwhele ought ot to have introduced (Introd. 
Part Γ᾿ p. clsix, clxx.) quotations from his own Poems. In 
the pages just referred to, and those immediately subsequent 
to them, the :eader is diverted from he subject of the book by 
commendations of various illustrions divines, extracted fiom the 
English Orator ; we have likewise extracts from an ode on 
Bishop Wilson, and a sonnet, with passages from various pub- 
lished sermons. ‘To all these are added much of Mr. Polwhele’s 
personal history: and the error of thus distracting the rcade1’s 
attention from the work, to the author, is repeated in many 
sections throughout the Introduction. All this is in bad taste, 
and should be carefully revised in a second edition. | 

The next division of the Introduction contains a general and 
highly-interesting survey of,the present state of religion,,and the 
jittle regard now paid to religious discipline. Lectureships ; 
Sunday schools; the effects of benevolent and well intended 
associations, with the decided enemies of the Church, and its 
professed fitends; the manner in which the parish priest is sn- 
perseded, even among his own flock, by the interference of 
school visitors, Sunday teachers, bible distributors, and other 
well-meaning laborers, who profess to benefit and instruct 
the poor, while they have undermined by their exertions, the 
interests and influence of the Clergy, are discussed at some 
Jength : and the whole of this part deserves, ang will, we have no 
doubt, receive the attentive perusal of the thoughtful and religi- 
ous public ; though the same. intrusion of personal history too 
frequently destroys the universal interest of the general subject. 

The third part contains a suggestion of various remedies for 
the ecclesiastical evils complained of in the two first divisions of 
the Introduction : and it deserves the serious cousideration of the 
heads of the Church. In this part are many useful remarks on 
the toleration act; ruraldeans, county meetings, vestries, evening 
lectures, and frequent preachings, with other subjects of the same 
nature. Many of Mr. Polwhdle’s remarks will not mect with 
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universal approbation: indeed, he is .sometimes inconsistent 
with himself. Thus, in page ccxci,‘he expresses an opinion, 
“the Bishops should surely take care, not to censure in the 
most remote degree, the conduct of any of the Clergy around 
them ; not to hint at vices, or faults, or foibles, or irregularities 5 
lest the s&ctarists, pressing upon us from bebind, and eager to 
catch all they can against us, charge our misdemeanors upon 
the Establishments Test,” &c. &c. &c. Whatan opinion 18 this! 
Lf the Clergy of any particular diocese, at this period of univer- 
sal hostility, were to become deficient in attention to their duty, 
surely it is not only the duty of their diocesan to reprove, re- 
huke, and exhort, with all patience, diligence, and meekness, 
but it would be likewise for the undoubted interest of the 
Church, that he should thus come forward, and execute his im- 
‘ perious, though painful duty. ‘This too, though Mr. Polwhele 
does not seem conscious of the inconsistency, is the opinion of 
our author: for in page ccxcvi, we meet with a note, in which he 
condemns the conduct of a rector, in very severe terms. “ At 
a masquerade at Exeter, in 1818, a very rich rector, of one of 
the western counties, drew more attention to his talents, as a 
scaramouch, than he had ever attracted byhis pulpit eloquence.” 
Mr. Polwhele is not restrained from publishing this note by 
any fear that the sectarists should, on account of it, more se- 
dulousl¥ abuse the Church: he expresses his honest indignation, 
and he is right in so doing: would he shrink from the same ho- 
norable expression of his sentiments if he were himself a_bis- 
hop? Why then ought not others to do their duty also? 

It is not necessary to detail the several coincidences betwecn 
the absurdities of the Methodists and Papists, adduced by Bi- 
shop Lavington. Neither can we consider the poems, nor the 
uninteresting personal controversy inserted in the Appendix. 
The chief thing we expected in this edition has not been at- 
tempted: we trust it will be accomplished when the work is 
reprinted ; it is a complete index of the contents of the Bishop’s 
work; with heads to the various sections. The coincidences 
adduced are curious, and numerous ; but the attention is soon 
wearied, in proceeding, thraugh a multitude of unconnected, 
uniformly printed details. The great mass of readers are so 
accustomed tohave their eye pleased, and their fatigue relieved, 
at the same time that their attention is excited, that these head- 
lines, and tables of contenty, are beginuing to be absolutely 
essential to the fayorable reception of the most interesting and 
important works. Be ; 

Though more room than we generally give in this miscellany 
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to notices of booke has been already allotted to this worlé,.we 
cannot but add, that nuh good will probably result frem the 
statements of facts contamed in this :lume. All the insti- 
tutions of this country, whether civil or rcligious, must be sup= 
ported by the conviction of the people, of their utility and ne» 
cessity. An established church may be fully competent to the 
ends of its institution ; its priesthood may boast of its divine 
origin; the magistrate may sanction its doctfines, and afford it 
protection, to promote better the morality and happiness of a 
country; it may be recommended by every claim which can ex- 
cite veneration, esteem, or love: but it is uot sufficient that the 
discerning, the wise, the great, the good, alone should know and 
acknowledge these things :—a church is the parent of the multi+ 
tude, the majority of a people, If it be assailed by perpetual, 
furious cpposition; if by the various arts of its opponents the 
multitude be withdrawn from their attachment; it will be im- 
possible to maintain its elevation. ‘Ihe ceaseless efforts of an 
active minority, in the reign of Charles, drew away the multi- 
tude, and the Church of England, as an establishment, was 
overthrown. ‘The present age is beginning to assume the charac- 
teristics of the age of Charles. We discern the same opinions, 
restlessness, agitation, contempt of the Clergy, intrysion on the 
parochial duty, and other signs of a turbulent and encroaching 
people; which then gradually kindled the flame of religidfs ha- 
tied and civil war, Every work, therefore, which is written on 
the plan of this work, which appeals to the people; which 
points out the undoubted coincidences of the former and the 
present age, and which inevitably leads us to the conclusion 
that the same causes will again produce the same effects; every 
such work is useful, and deserves encouragement. It is the 
fashion too much for the friends of the Church to rest secure ; 
to despise even the labors of such men as Daubeny, Dean 
Kenny, Mr. Polwhele, and others of that school: they are 
called high churchmen ; their works are needless alarm bells ; 
und themselves with their friends and followers, are bigotted, 
prejudiced, or timid. Let those who are of this opinion re- 
member that the wolf has once entered the fold of the English 
Church, and he crouches at the door again. [ὁ it right to de- 
spise the shepherds who are on the watch to sound the alarm? 
Perpetual vigilance is our only security 5 and we trust, therefore, 
thatall works which are thusintended, and Mr. Polwhele’s among 
the number, may he widely dispersed through the nation, and 
produce their due effect on the public mind, 
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PLATONIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Part II. . [Concluded from No. XLII. p. 230.) 


Resvumine, however, the consideration of the propositions, 
Iet us endeavor to render them as perspicuous as possible. 
“( The soul is self-moved.”” By motion here, we must under- 
stand the life of the soul. ‘The soul therefore is self-vital, con- 
taining in itself the principle and fountain of life. For if nature 
had intended that bodies should be self-moved, she would 
have inserted in them the principle and fountain of motion. 
But now, since it is necessary that they should rank as alter- 
motive natures, she gencrated bodies receiving the principle of 
motion from other things. ‘Ihe soul hkewise, 1s seen deliberately 
choosing many things, and performing many, according to its 
own proper deliberate choice. But this would not be the case 
if it were not self-moved. At the same time also, if you look to 
the nature of the thing, you will find, on account of its clearness, 
a grea: abundance of arguments in proof of this. Plato, how- 
ever, exciting our recollection from clear evidence, and from 
the last of things, says, that when we see a body incapable of 
heing moved by itself, we immediately say that it is inanimate ; 
but when we perceive a body which can move itself, we immedi- 
ately say that it is animated, in consequence of spontancously 
inferring that self-motion is the form and definition of the soul. 
But from that which is in our power, you may espccially de- 
monstrate the sclf-motive nature of the soul. For if well-being 
is more excellent and perfect than being, but the soul perfects 
itself, it is manifest, that as it imparts to itself that which is 
more oxcellent, viz. well-being, and excites and perfects itself, 
it will much more impart to itself that which is less excellent, 
viz. being or existence. The being of the soul, however, is 
nothing else than life. But life is motion. It is evident there- 
fore, that the soul will impart to itself motion. Hence it is 
self-moved. But that which imparts life to other things will 
auch more impart life to itself. For that which vivifies other 
things will in a much greater degree impart vivification to 
itself; so that the soul by imparting life to itself, will vivify and 
‘elevate itsclf. But life is motion. The soul therefore, will im- . 
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part motion to itself. And*hence it is self-moved. For divine 
natures, and those that fixyt impart any thing, begin thejs. ener- 
gies from themselves; just as the sun th * illuminates allthings, 
is light itself, and the fountain of light. Soul therefore, which 
imparts life and self-motion to other things—for animals, ac- 
cording to Anstotlegare sclf-o oved—is much more self-moved, 
and life, and the fountain of psychical life. 

But that which is sclf-moved, is demonstsuted to be always 
moved, by showing that the self-moved is alone always-moved, 
and is alone immortal, from assuming the former propositions 
by themselves, and so far as they are essentially what they are. 
Plato therefore demonstrates from the alter-motive, that the 
self-moved is always-moved. For it is evident that the alter- 
motive has not its motion from itself; and on this account it is 
called alter-motive. Hence, receiving this* temporally from . 
something οἶδα, it also loses it im time. But that which smparts 
motion to itself essentially, as being always present with itself, 
and the giver and receiver being one and the same, will be al- 
ways moved. Plato, however, manifests that he assumes mo- 
tion in life.“ For having,” says he, “a cessation of motion, it 
has also a cessation of life.” 

But that the alter-motive has a cessation of motion, i. ¢. is 
not always-moved, is evident from hence. For as there are 
these two things, the mover,and that which is moved, it is d€@ces- 
sary, cither that the mover should accede to that which is moved, 
and thus should move it, just as we do when we move a stone; 
or that the thing moved should accede to the mover, and thus 
should be moved, just as the soul betaking itself to intellect, is 
moved by it, and surveys the forms which it contains; or it is 
necessary that both should accede to each other; in the same 
manner as the master and the disciple; for the disciple gives 
himself to be excited by the master, and the master hastens to 
excite the disciple, and in short is converted to him. "Fhese 
things therefure, thus subsisting, that which is glter-motive is not 
able of itself to accede to the maver ; for its very existence con 
sists in being moved by something else. Hence in order that 
what is moved by another may be always moved, it is necessary 
that the motive cause should be converted to it. In wholes, 
however, aud eternal natures, it is not lawfal for things which 
are more excellent to be converted to natures subordinate to 
themselves, For more excellent yatures would subsist for the 
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sake ‘of others, and subordinate natures would be things for the 
sake of which others subsist, which 1s fiost absurd. That which 
is alter-motive therefore will not be always moved in this way, 
1, 6. through the conversion of eternal natures to it. But if it 
is to be moved at a certam time, It is necessary that it should be 
led by something else to the motive cause; not merely locally, 
but also according to aptitude. I[f therefore, another thing con- 
joins it to the motive cause, from a certain time, it will again in 
a ceitain time be separated from this cause. For universally, 
all things which are generated by causes that are mutable, are 
generated and corrupted in time ; but things which are generated 
by immutable causes, are generated perpetually in a manner In- 
variably the same. 
Some one, however, may say, how is the sublunary region 
‘always moved, since it is alter-motive? May it not be said, 
that it is never always the same, nor remains the same accoiding 
to number, except in form ; so that 1f itis not the same accord- 
ing to its subject, how will it be always-moved? For being 
corrupted according to its parts it always remains in the same 
form. But if neither generation is able to accede of itself to 
the heavens, nor the heavens are converted to generation, in con- 
sequenee of it not being proper that more eacellent should be 
converted to less excellent natures, whence does generation re- 
ceive \t¥ aptitude? May it not be«rephed, that the motion of 
the heavens being efficacious, acts on sublunary natures, celes- 
tial natures not being converted to them, just as the sun illumi- 
nates, not by being converted to the illumimated substances, but 
by sympathy? But how 1s the heaven not alter-motive, but 
self-moved, since itis a body? And if it is alter-otive, how 
will it be always-moved? May it not be said, that the heaven 
is neither altér-motive, nor simply body, but an immaterial 
body? We also say, that the selfsmoved is twofold, the one 
being simple and impartible, which is properly self-moved, but 
the other having new proceeded into interval, is not simply ime 
partible. For so far as it is distended with bulk, so far it is 
changed from that which is properly self-moved ; but so far as 
it participates of a counascent, life in its essence, so that it is not 
possible, even in definition, ig separate that body from the life 
of it, so far ithas also self-motion in its proper essence. For 
self-motion is the peculiarity of soul and life. As therefore, it 
is impossible for a material body to be uncolored and unfigured, 
thus also it ts still more impossible for a celestial body to be 
lifeleas and inanimate. And thys you may see the coalition of it 
with seul. The summits, likewise, of secondary natures, are 
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alwaya c ed to the extremities of first natures, in orderf that 
there may be a certain coMtinuity, and that no vacuum y in 
tervene; since again, another nature wouid be requisite, which 
may fill up that which is between. Since, therefore, an etherial 
body is the first of bodies, but soul is the last of intelligibles, 
these ought to be cdnjoined to each other, and possess a mutual 
similitude ; so that a celestial body is soul amplified mto bulk, 
and life extended into triple dimension. Heétice the life which 
is in it is connascent, and nature in it is mingled with life. 
There are also in it many other forms of animals. 

But it may be said, let the soul, so far as it is soul, be self- 
moved, and always-moved, yet nothing hinders it from being 
corrupted. To this we reply, that either the energy of it, 1. 6. 
its self-motion, must first cease, but the existence of it be af- 
terwards corrupted; or the existence of it first, but the self-- 
motion of it afterwards; or both these must cease at once. For 
besides these, there are no other cases, If the essence therefore, 
of it is corrupted, it is not possible to devise how the energy of 
it can be saved, But neither vice versa, is it possible in the 
bypothesis before us, that the energy being corrupted, the essence 
of the soul can be saved; for to assert this, would be to forget 
the hypothesis which says, that the soul, as far as it ig soul, will 
be self-moved. So that it is not possible for self-motion to be 
currupted, but the soul to remain. For as the hypothes!€’says, 
as far as it is soul, it will be self-moved. If therefore, every 
thing which is corrupted, first loses its energy, but the soul, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, so far as it is soul, does not lose its 
energy, being self-moved, it is also incorruptible. 

Let, however, the third case be supposed, that the soul may 
be corrupted at one and the same time with its energies. We 
ask, therefore, whether it will be corrupted by itself, or by some 
external cause? But it will not, indeed, be corsupted by itself, 
because it preserves itself by moving itself. And it will 
uot be corrupted by external causes, because it would thus 
be altcr-motive, instead of self-motive. lence it will not 
be corrupted together with -its energies. Besides, by what 
external cause could it be corrupted? Shall we say,’ by na- 
tures more excellent than itself? But these are rather the 
saviours, than the destroyers of it. Can it, therefore, be core 
rupted by natures inferior to it? Over these, however, it pos- 
sesses a despotic power, and is the fountain of their motions. 
For as there are ten motions, the motion of the soul alone is 
generative of all thé others. But the soul being self-moved, 
you may also more concisely infer that it is always-moved, as 
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follows, as we have already observed respecting self-motion. 
That vhich perfects itself, likewise produces itself. For that 
which perfects imparts good to itself. But that which simply 
produces any thing, imparts existence to it. ell-being, how- 
evcr, is more excellent than being. Since, therefore, the soul 
perfects itself, it will also produce itself. But the essence of it 
is life, which it also imparts to other things. Hence it will im- 
part life and existenee to itself. ‘That, however, which is always 
present with that which imparts existence, always is. But the 
soul is always present with itself. Hence the soul always Is, so 
that it is always self-moved, and always-moved. For in reality, 
an injury would be done to any thing in the universe which 
should be deprived of that which it imparted to itself. For it 
would not be injured in being deprived of that which it receiyed 
-from another; but it is injured, if that is taken away from it 
which it imparts to itself. 

The last proposition, however, is not attended with any am- 
biguity, viz, that what is alwaysemoved is immortal. or if, ac- 
cording to hypothesis, it were mortal and corruptible, it would 
no longer be always moved. So that all the propositions are 
not only true, but they are so essentially so as to be equal in 
power and convertible, What then, some one may say, 185 soul 
alone immortal, but is intellect not immortal? Or is there no 
absufiitg in saying that intellect isnot immortal? For it is 
above the immortal. But if you are willing to say that it 18 
immortal, you must assume another form of self-motion, 
and another form of immortality; and in a similar man- 
ner in the successive lives, an immortality must be assumed 
adapted to each. For there is a great extent of things 
which exist in eternity; of those which exist in the whole of 
time ; and of those whose duration is only in a part of time. 
For some beings live for one day, others for a year, others for 
ten years, and others for a hundred, or a thousand years. But 
how is it possible that the partial nature’ likewjse should not 
be inmmortal, since it is self-moved? In answer to this, in the 
first place, it must be observed, tat the divine Iamblichus, and 
the philosopher Porphyry, do not admit that the partial nature 
is self-moved, but assert, tl it being the instrument of the soul, 
it 18 moved indeed by it, but moves the things which are saved 
by it. And this they say, is the ninth motion. It is evident, 
however, that though this pagtial nature should have a certain 
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self-mobility, yet it has this’ after the manner of an image, and us 
ab instrument. * . 

But if it be requisite to say something “x opposition td certain 
philosophers, nature is not im all respects superior to bodies, 
but there is something in it which is inferior to them. For so 
far as it is a certain*incorpore..| essence, and so far as.it fashions 
and adorns bodies, it is superior to them; but so far as it is in 
them as in subjects, and has its existence ia'them, it is inferior 
to them. Just as the resemblance in a mirror, in security, 
beauty, and accuracy of form, surpasses the mirror; but in hy- 
postasis is inferior to it. For the mirror, indeed, is more essen- 
tial, but the representation has its subsistence as an image from 
the mirror, is whatever it is for the sake of it, and on this ac« 
count will have a more obscure being. After this manner there- 
fore, the partial nature subsists with reference to the body. For - 
the nature which is divine has self-motion secondarily, as we 
have before observed, and connascent with a divine body. 
From this syllogism, therefore, it is demonstrated, that the soul 
is not corrupted by itself. In the soul, hkewise, one part of it 
doeg not alone move, and another part is alone moved, but 
whatever part of it may be assamed, moves and is moved ac» 
cording to the same. : 

Some one, however, may still desire to learn more clearly 
what the motion is which subsists in the soul. It is e¢fdent, 
therefore, that it is not any one of the corporeal motions, not 
even the ninth [which pertains to the partial nature}. For 
these are not self-motive. But neither do all the peculiar mo- 
tions of the soul manifest the motion which is now Investigated, 
such as will, opinion, anger, aud desire: for the soul is not 
always moved according to these ; but we now inquire what that 
motion is, which is always inherent in it. This motion, there- 
fore, ts the Hh which ts connascent with the soul, which it wn- 
parts to ttself, and according to which tt ts moved. And these 
motions indeed, 1 mean will, opinion, and the like, are the lives 
and the motioifs of the soul, yet they are not always inherent in 
it, but only sometimes, becoying, as it were, renewed.’ But 
from the soul peifecting itself, you may especially assinie that 
it 15 self-moved, and by this you may separate the rational soul 
from the irrational, and from nature. Tor it belongs to the 
rational soul to perfect and excite itself, and τὸ be converted to 
itself, no one of which pertains tq the others. Hence, this ex- 
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position is adapted to the divine and human soul, i. 6. to every 
rationc] souj, and not to the irrationa}. soul and nature. “ 10 
such other things also as are moved, this is the fountain and 
princtple of motion. But principle is unbegotten, &c.” 

The second syllogism, which shows that the soul is immortal, 
is as follaws: ‘The soul is self-moved. ‘hat which is self- 
moved is the principle of motion. The principle of motion is 
unbegotten. ‘The-+unbegotten 1s incorruptible. The incor- 
1uptible is immortal. The soul, therefore, is immortal. ‘The 
propositions here aie five. The first of the syllogisms, there- 
fore, shows that the soul is sufficient to itself. But this se- 
cond syllogisnr demonstrates its extension to other things, just 
as all divine natures are sufficient tu themselves, and the sources 
of good to others. For the extended here signifies, that which 
- imparts to others what it possesses itself. For it 18 character- 
istic of a beneficent and unenvying nature, and of super-pleni- 
tude of power. The intention, therefore, of the reasoning, is to 
manifest in the soul the extension of it to other things, And 
the proposition, indecd, which says, “ that which is self-moved 
is the principle of motion,” is sufficiently demonstrated by Plato 
io the Laws, when he says, that if all things should stand still, 
self-motive natures would be the first things that would be 
moved. The order of things, likewise, is as follows. That 
whicifts immoveable 15. the first, That which is self-moved is 
the second. And that which is aller-motive is the third. But 
the principle, says Plato, is unbegotten; 1. 6. the principle of 
motion. For this was the thing proposed. Muking, however, 
the proposition to be more universal, he extends it to every 
principle; because every principle, so fai as it is a principle, is 
unbegotten. 

But here, manry of the more ancient interpreters are disturbed 
about the meaning of Plato, when he says, “ that the principle 
as unbegollen.” For if he asserts this of the principle of all 
things, viz. of tha first Gud, the assertion is trues but it is not 
now proposed to speak of this principle. Ald if he simply 
speaks of every principle, how ss this assertion true? For 
Peleus ts the principle of Achilles, yet Peleus is not unbegotten. 
We must consider, therefor -, what the principle is, of which he 
is speaking. We say, therefore, that principle, properly so 
called, is that which primarily produces the whole form. ‘Thus, 
for instance, the equal itself, a3 that which produces all-various 
equals; und man itself, is that which everywhere produces 
ysen. ‘Lhus, therefore, since the soul is the principle of motion, 
it will he able to produce all the forms or species of motion, so 
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that so far. as motion, it’will not be generated. Hence,if as 
essence, or as intellectua’, it 1s generated from being ἀντὶ intel- 
lect, yet, so far as it is motion, it is not ,enerated. Fér this is 
the principle of the motion of all things. For material forins 
ulso, are unbegotten ; such, for instance, as the form of man, 
the form of horse, 6f the equa:, and of motion, and consequently 
much more must the cause of form be unbegotten. Hence, 
since the form of motion is unbegotten, much more will the 
cause itself of motion, but this is that which 15. self-moved. 
Plato hkewise, properly calls it the fountain of motion. For 
it is the peculianty of a fountain to impart, as it were, what 
belongs to itself spontancously, to things which are different 
from itself. But itis the peculiarity of a principle to preside, 
as it were, and despotically rule over things which subsist 
through it. for a cause is a principle, as being co-ordinated’ 
with the things of which it is the principle ; but it is a fountain, 
as exenpt, and subsisting in intellect, both which are inherent 
in the soul, Plato, therefore, would have becn liberated from 
any further discussion, by concisely saying the ptinciple of 
motion is unbegotten: fur generation is motion, but the princi- 
ple of motion will not be moved by any thing else, lest we 
should proceed to infinity. But he thought fit to give a more 
ample extent to the theory. 

‘Lhe unbegotten nature, therefore, of principle, must be 
understood as follows: the principle is not any one of the 
things of which it is the principle. ‘Thus, for instance, the sun 
is the principle of light; it is not, therefore, illuminated by any 
thing elsc. Intellect also, being the principle of intellect, and 
being itself intellectual, does not derive from any thing else in- 
tellectual perception. And being, which is the cause of exist- 
ence to other things, does not possess its subsistence as being 
from any other source. LHlence the soul, which 1s the cause of 
other things being animated, and possessing life, has not itself 
a life extrinsically derived ; so that if itis the frst motion, it will 
be the canse of‘other things being moved, and will not be moved 
by any thing else. Elence, every principle is unbegotten. What 
then, if some one should say, do not all things derive their cxist- 
ence from the first cause? ‘Io this it may be replied, in the 
first place, that in assuming the principle of a certain thing, we 
ought not to consider any one of the principles above it, And 
in the next place, it may be said,,that principle is, after another 
manner, a thing of such a kind as its productions. For the 
equal itsulf generates other secondary equals; and the motion 
of the soul generates other forms or species of motion. But 
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ihe first cause is not after another ‘manner such as the thiags 
which proceed from it: for it is ulvve principle, and above 
-ause. ἢ Intellect, therefore, is primarily from itself intellectual ; 
but it is being from something else [i. 6. from being itself]. 
But that which is just primarily derives its subsistence from 
justice itself. And justice itself does not hecome just through 
any thing else. For so far as it is justice, and so far as it directs 
other things, it ontimates from itself. Nothing, however, pre- 
vents it so far as it 1s something else, such, for instance, as being 
or intellect, or a certain God, from deriving its subsistence from 
the principle of all things. But Plato summarily demonstrates 
as follows: that, if principle were gencrated, it would be gene- 
rated from that which is uot principle, through the hypothesis 
that it is principle. Nothing generated is the first. But every 
‘thing generated 1s generated from something else. No prin- 
ciple, therefore, ts generated ; for if every thing which is gene- 
rated is generated from a ceitaim piinctple, principle also, if it 
were generated, would be generated from a certain principle ; 
so that principle would be m want of principle lo its generation, 
and this would be the case to infimty, Again, every thing ge- 
nerated is generated fromm that which is not such as itself is. 
Thus an annnal iy generated from that which is not an animal, 
[i.e. from secd,] and a house trom that, which is not a house ; 
so thitprinciple also, if it were generated, would be generated 
from that which is not principle. Llence, at one and the same 
time, as being generated, it would be generated from a princi- 
ple, and as a principle it would be geucrated from that which 
is not a principle, which is impossible. νον thing, therefore, 
which is primauly a ce:tain thing, 1.e. every principle, is unbe- 
gotten. ‘These things, tharefuie, are sufficient to the demon- 
stration of the incoruptibility of principles. 

But Plato also adds another demonstration, through a deduc- 
tion to an impossibility. “1 0» the principle,” says he, being 
destroyed, it could neither itself be generated, from another 
thing, vor another thing be generated from it.’ For because 
every thing gencrated 1s gencrated_ fiom a principle, nothing else 
could be generated from it: for the principle (from the hypo- 
thesis) ts destroyed. Bat nu ither could it be generated again, 
because that which is generated must again be gencraud from 
a ceitain prmciple, ‘Ihe principle, however, is desuosd. For 
as when a root is cut off, no geimimation can take place 3 thus 
also, Plato says, ‘ that the principle of generation being de- 
atreyed, all heaven and generation falling together must stop, 
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and would never ugain havewany thing from whence they would 
be generated.” : 

The ueat proposition, wiich says that the unbegotten isfncor- 
ruptible, sAristotlesalso strenuously demonstrates; which may 
concisely be demonstrated as follows: If that which is unbegot- 
ten were corrupted, either all things would come to an end, 
being conupted, or they would again be restored [1. ©. be again 
generated]; and from corrupuble natures we should arrive at 
the unbegotten. And thas that which is generated will be un- 
begotten. Lor if that which is unbegotten were corruptible, 
but the corrnptible is generated, the unbegotten is penerated, 
which is impossible, Plato, however, m lus demonstration, 
comprebends both these in one. or if the principle were 
generated or conupted, it is necessary that all thmes should fall 
together with it, and thus neither heaven nor generation would 
exist, nor even that which is unbegotten. 

Thus far, therefore, Plato collects through two syllogisms, 
that the self-moved is miumortal, without making any mention 
of the soul, eacept when be pre-ammounces the conch: © 4 at the 
beginning ; so that he has demonstrated concerning soa which 
is self-moved, that it is immortal. Now, however, he assumes 
the fist and smallest proposition, that the soul is self-moved, 
When he says, “ Since dhen it appears that the nature which ἐν 
moved by usclf is immortal, he who asserts that this ig the 
essence und definition of saul, will have no occastun to blush, 
&e.” But he syllogises as follews: Every [rational] soul, is 
alone the principle of motion to bodies. ‘That which imparts 
the principle of motion to bodies, 15 self-moved. ‘The soul 
therefore is self-moved. He reminds us, however, of this from 
the last of things, and from what is apparent. For if the ani- 
mated differs from the inanimated body, in being moved by 
itself and inwardly, (for that which we see moved by itself, we 
denominate animated) it is evident that the soul, since it moves 
itself, and desires to move the amimal, will thus much mure 
cause it to be nvoved. Lut we must not be disturbed, lest we 
should be forced to admit, that those souls of animals are im- 
mortal, which we are accustomed to call animations alone and 
entelecheias [or forms], such as tue souls of worms and’gnats. 
For either the soul itself js inserted in bodies as the principle of 
motion, being itself present with them, as in us, or it imparts a 
certain 1esemblance of itself. 

Ilow, therefore, it may be said, do we see the inanimate body 
moved by itself to corruption? Does not fire also tend upward 
of itself, and a clod of earth downward? For cither the body 
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thich procecds to corruption, isd realitv perfectly inanimate, 
and the soul is not the cause of all motion; or it Is animated, 
and th} soul will be the cause of Gus, which imparts life and 
existence to other things. ‘To this we reply, that what is called 
au inanimate body, is so called with reference to a partial soul, 
because it has not a peculiar soul, but is qgmimated by the soul 
of the utfiverse. For every body considered as existing in the 
animated world, is in a certain respect animated ;' just as the 
excrements which are in us participate, so far as they are in us, 
of a certain vital heat, but when they proceed out of the body, 
are deprived of this animating warmth. Body, therefore, so far 
as tt isin the world, has a vestige of soul,* which moves it, und 
causes it to be that which it ts. ‘Through this also, fire tends 
upward, and a clod of earth downward, as being moved by the 
soul of the universe. For nature, by which they are moved, is 
a resemblance of soul, But we denominate them imanimate, in 
consequence of comparing them with a partial soul. It is not 
proper, however, to wonder, if the soul becomes the cause of 
corruption ; fur we have before observed, that it produces mo- 
tions, as looking to 118 own advantage, and the good of the uni- 
vers¢. Inthe human species also, we see that the worthy man 
destroys his body by famine, when by so doing it is beneficial 
to him. Thus, therefore, the soul of the universe, when a par- 
tial soul leaves the body, analyses the body, and restores it to 
the elements whence it was derived. For its further existence 
in a composite state, is no longer advantageous to the universe ; 
just as the nature which is in us, compounds some of the juices, 
but dissolves others, extending itself to what is useful to the 
whole of our body. 

Of the two before-mentioned syllogisms, therefore, each 
indeed demonstrates, both that the soul is neither corrupted 
from itself, nor by any thing external to it; neveitheless, the 
first in a greater degree demonstrates the former, and the second 
the latter, Hence Plato assumes the proposition which is com- 
mon to both the Syllogisms, and which says that+the soul is self- 
moved. And he does this, not simply for the sake of dialectic 
argument ; but since self-motion? itself is the essence of the 
soul, this is the cause of the soul not being coriupted, and of 
other things living and bein, connected by it. Both the argu- 


+ For αψυχον here, it is necessary to read εἐμψυχον, 
2 This vestige of soul in body, is the cause of the gravitation of bodies: 
4 For ακιγήσια here, it is necessary 40 read avroxiyncia. 
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ments, therefore, are dentonstrative. For they are assumed 
from the definition of the soul, and all the definitions are essen- 
tial, so far as the soul §s what it is. ence also thy reci- 
procate with eack other, or are convertible. And here, it is 
especially requisite to admire the philosopher, for employing in 
his reasoning that which is most peculiar to, and characteristic 
of the soul, omitting such particulars as are common'to it with 
other ὁ things. For he soul is an incorporeal, self-moved essence, 
gnostic of beings. You see, therefore, that according to all the 
rest, 1t communicates with many things, but is especially cha- 
racterised by self-motion. That,also which appears principally 
to pertain to it, viz, to be gnostic of beings, this no less pertains 
likewise to sense. For sense is guostic of things co-ordinate 


to its nature.” 
THOMAS TAYLOR. 


DISSERTATION 


Historique, Littéraire et Bibliographique, sur la Vie et les Ou- 
vrages de MAcROBE. 


No. 111.—Vid. No. ΧΙ. p. 81. 5 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE DES EDITIONS DE MACROBE, 
DIVISE EN TROIS AGES. 
Premier age, de 1468 ἃ 1535. 


Lenition princeps de Macrobe, publiée ἃ Rome vers I’an 
1468, est due a Jean Andréas, évéque d’Aleria, par les soms 
duquel les ouvrages de plusieurs autres écrivams de l’antiquité 
virent le jour pyur la premeére tuis. Elle fut’ suivie de la pre- 
miére de Venise, 1472, et de la premnére de Brescia, 1483. 
Ces deux éditions ont été qualifiées princeps par plusieurs biblio- 
graphes. Les éditeurs de Brescia 1eproduisirent leur Macrobe 
en 1485 et en 1501 (corngé). Philippe Pincio reproduisit 
Védition de Venise en 1500, et l'année suivante if en parut une 
autre ἃ Bologne. On peut considérer cette période comme 
Venfance des éditions de Macrobe. 


* Instead οἵ αλληλα in this plate, it is requisite to read aAAa. 
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A dater de 1513, le texte de Mactobe commenga a s’épurer, 
d’abord dans Védition publiée cette année 1a ἃ Venise, par Jean 
Rivius, ensuite dans celle de Nicolas Angeliers, qui fut P’éditeur 
de la premiére des Giunti (1515), et qui le premier dirigea ses 
corrections, en s’éclairant du flambeau de la critique, et enfin 
dans celles de Jod. Badius Ascensius, ἃ qui Von doit les éditions 
de Paris, 1515 et 1519. Une édition parut aussi ἃ Bale en 
1519, conforme a celle de Rivius. Un troisiéme correcteur, 
Arnold (Haldienius) de Wesel, chanoine de Cologne, succéda 
a Rivius ect ἃ Angeliers, et présida a la premiére Edition de Co- 
logne, 1521. Tl en donna encore une autre, dans Ja méme ville, 
ca 1526, in-fol., et 1527, in-8°. La premicre €dition des .d/des, 
1528, dont l'éditeur fut Bernard Douat de \éionc, et la pre- 
mitre des Gryphes, 1532, terminent la deuxviéme période du 
premier age des éditions de Macrobe. Mais ces divers éditeurs, 
se bornant ἢ rectifier quelques erreurs de lems predéeesseurs, 
saidérent peu de Ja sagacite des conjectures, et ne tiérent aucun 
parti des manuserits, 
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Kadition princeps publice a Rome par Jean Andiéas, eveque 
@.Mena, qui nous en révéle Pexistence dans sa preface de ['é- 
dition pruiceps a Anlu-Gelle, publice aussia Rome en 1-469, of 
cht quilt a déja domme Macrobe et Apulée. Quoique, apres un 
témoignage aussi positif, il ne soit plus permis de douter de 
l'esistence de cette édilion, nous avonerons néanmoins qu'elle 
a (τῷ omise par tous les bibliographes, et qu'on ne la trouve 
méme pas dans une lettre des imprimeurs Conrad Sacinheim 
et Arnold Pannarz, adressée an pape Sixte TV, pour lui de- 
mander des secoms, datée du 20 Mars 1472, que Fabricius a 
ins¢rée ἃ la fin du tome 3 de sa Bibl. Lat., pag. 502, édition 
d'Ernesti, et dans laquelle Aulu-Gelle et Apulée ue sont point 
omis. [1 fauten conclure, ou qu’a la date de cette lettre, aucun 
exemplaire de Macrobe ne restoit dans le fonds de Piniprimerie 


τ Ἐάν, plus que douteuse, qui n'est cuere cide que par ies Allemands, 
que personne n/a vue, et sur la non caistence de laquelle ΔΊ, Vanpraet, 
que Ja faite nsulter ace sujet, ve! ve ancundoute Au reste, le passage de 
la prdface d’Aulu Gelle ou len est pari’, peut sentendre sans difhculte 
des travau. que J. d’Alorta auroit λέει! ἔν pour une édit, orajettée de 
Macrobe, nous qui seroit restée inédite: la seule Giecnstance qui ne soit 
pas favural'c a cette eaplication, c’est: que PAulu-Gelle, VApuléc, le Se. 
Jéroime, mentonnes en mime tems que le Macrobe, existent incontesta- 
blemeuit, et «voient deja paru cette meine annce. (Note du ‘Traducteur.) 


xa 
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diigce pa Jein Andicis, ou qual confiala publication de cct 
autour any presses de quelque autre in imcur Romain, peut- 
τ dcelles εἰ Gdaliich Gallus, que duigco tt J) Ant) ( ump inus, 
amide Jean Andreas 

Puniles ivies du suit J Aug finest, venduy ἃ Περι 
cn 179, on trouvott unc ancienne cdition de Viicrobe, sins 
date dc [πὶ doinncee, et avec figures UL, manquoit quelque 
chose ula fin duscptreme ἔνε des Saturnales ! 

L472 Lede Fem, grind in [Ὁ]. Macrobi Lucia Theo 
dosa, τι} consulares ct allustrisun Somniume Sciprmes erpositio 
Lyesdem Vacrobo Satunahorum δι EEL Lenctis, pa 
Necoluum Jonson, WICCCCLANIL A li findes Situniles, 
on lit μω οὗν lurcla, Theodosn vate consutaris ct allustres 
Satirnahorun libri, eproase | cictis, opera εἴ unpensaa Nicolae 
Jenson, αὶ MCOCCCI NALD Jad Moittunc, Annis 
‘Typosriph t 1, p 110 Bibl de Simth, p 991. Elimberges, 
tom 3, p S8 Catalogue de 1. ἃ Cievenni,? vol 4, p 205 
Tile fut uss: aw nombie des livics de Jowch Chitstophe Ne 
mers, conscillar wbliquc des prmees Palitins de Deux Ponts, 
Chistian ΤΥ ct Laicdene Co Listes ἀπο vendus a Stras- 
bourg ¢n 171) 

Dis ly Bibhioth Lit cdit d Finest, tom 3, p 18>, Pedit 
princeps cstcotec sous Li dite de 1492 3 

14934 TF de Bocscaa, m tol binesu (Τα ον Lat loc cit ) 
ena possede un ἐνερ! ας. [Π|ε existe dins li bibhhothcque 
du college de li ciedcv int Soctéte de Jesus, ἃ Augsboung, sclon 


τ «(ἴδ ction cute cede le ΓΟ Andicas ube thor dedoute qu bt 
nesti en aurait fut mertion dins da partie billi crap lique de 1 aticle 
Vacrole, dirs soneditin deda bl Pat, χ πὶ οἷν ἡ απ τὰ ne veurlle say 
} ser que cet exemplure ne lut soit t mbe cotre les τ αν que 1 oste 
neurement tli publcath ade son ouvraje (Ν fe in dradu tea ) 

7 Wh faut prendre zarde quilsacit en (εἴ endrowt du yrenuer cat ule πε 
de Crevennr 1776, ¢ sol in 4 ,pusqu elcpoque cu cette notice ἃ et 
publice (1784), ἧς deux eme οὐ sue 1¢89, 9 vol ms, nesee y ts 
encore (Note du Lraluteus ) 

7 Cost sans d ute pur crreur types aphique, puisqu cicune preuse 
neostiipy rtee κα lappua J apoutcra, relatisemcnt 2 edit de 1472, 
que ce tcclle que presqre cas es ἘΠΕῚ Sraphes ent pr climce ede 
groeess Comm toutes cll de cette εἰν ες clle est) Cxtcmemenc 
tare cOchere 1 cxempl ire qui time co nr tssince κ᾽ εἰ int le prix 
tezlusel ve, est celui de Ji mit ho the ue VU ἢ ὁ Panedh, dont Lathe Mc 
selina pal uw de cutie ue, Vem c, τ ἐν Iu ins les livres ce 
cette Ista theqae ont «τὸ vendus velo des cn 1639 et te Microte de 
1472 fat τόλμας ει un pais de 800 ἃ Pt Bibl the gue dua ade Price εἰ 
pessede un cscmpbare sur velin (Note ἐμ {τ mductcur ) 

4 Dive Junu (Note du Lr «ἀμέτε ) . 
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le témoignage de Ph. G. Gercken, dans son [tinerarium Germa- 
norum Scriptorum, t.1, p. 257, πὸ 8. οἂ il ne fait mention né- 
anmoins que des Saturnales.’ ‘ 

1485. 2e de Brescia, in-fol. Hamberger en transcrit le titre : 
Macrobii in Somnium Scipionis, erpositionis lib. IT. et Satur- 
naliorum lib. VII. Brixia, per Boninum de Boninis, de Ra- 
gusid. 1485, die xv, maii, Fig. en bois; ony trouve, dit-il, les 
passages Grecs, mais sans acceus.” 

1485. Leipzig, in-fol. Macrobii de Somnio Scipionis et Sa- 
turnalia, Catalogue d’Ernesti, pag. 174, n° 2582. 

1492. 25 ἐς Venise, in-fol. 1] en existe un exemplaire dans 
la Bibliothéque archi-palatine de Manheim, dont le chef Andr. 
Lamejo donne la description suivante: Somnium Scipionis ex 
Ciceronis libro de Rep. excerptum. fol. 1. Macrobit Aur. 
Theodosii in Somnium Scipionis expositio, fol. 2.—Ejusdem 
Conviviorum primi diei Saturnatiorum lib, VII, fol. xxvi1- 
L¥xx1x.—Jmpressi Venetiis,anno Dom.MCCCCLX XX XII, 
die χχιχ. juniti.—Cette édit, est encore mentionnée dans les 
Annales Typogr. de C. G. Wilischius, qu’on trouve ἃ la suite 
des Arcana Bibl. Annaberg, p. 311.3 

1500. 3¢ de Venise, in-fol. Macrobit Aurelit Theodosii, viri 
consularis et illustris, Saturnaliorum libri, impressi Venetiis, 
a Philippo Pincio Mantuano, anno a nativitate Domini 
MCCCCC, die xx1x. octubris. Augustino Barbadico sereniss. 
Venetiarum duce. Vid. Catalogue de la Biblioth, d’Uffembach, 
t.11, App. 11. (ἐπ Latin) Incunabula artis typographica, p.72, 


No ccvi. 


? La Bibhothéque du roi de France posséde un exemplaire de cette 
édit., dont la subscription est absolument la méme que celle de la sui- 
vante, laquelle parvit n’étre qu’une réimpression de celle-ci avec la seule 
différence desdates Au reste, toutes deux renferment le Commentaire sur le 
Songe de Scipion, comme je ’ai vérifié. (Note du Traducteur.) 

> Les rédacteurs de ce Catalogue des édiftons de Macrobe paroissent 
n’avoir connu d’autre autorité en faveur de l’existence de J’édition de 
Brescia, 1485, que celle d'Hamberger. Le catalogue ‘de M. Jourdan, 
Paris, srunet, 1813, in 80, en cite un exemplaire qui fut vendu 55 fr., 
mar. rouge. La Bibliothéque du roi (de France) en posséde un exem- 
plaire avec des notes manuscrites, no 417. Z. On lit, écrit ἃ la main, en 
tate de la premiére page, Fabii burnesii Berthold: filu: comme cette 
hgne est de la méme €criture que les notes, j’41 pensé qu’elle en désignoit 
auteur. Ces notes, au reste, m’ont paru de peu d’impurtance. (Note du 
Traducteur., 

3° Macrob:i Saturnalium Labri viti Medwolani per Uldericum Scinsense- 
ler. 1498. fol—-Demis Suppl. p. 449. ex Saxio, in Argellati Biblioth. Scriptt. 
Medicl. p. 604. ubi ex Orlando. p. 485. teste suspecto affertur. An ¥ (Pawn- 
zFrn, Annales Typographici. Norimbergz, 1793-1808. 11 vol. in-49, t. %, 
p 87, πο 882, (Note du Traducteur.) 
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1501. 834 46 Brescia, in-fol. Macrobii de Somnio Scipionis, 
nec non de Saturnalibus Giri, summé diliventid, suo nitor: resti- 
tutt, in quo, plus quam ter mille errores cu: riguntur, gracumque 
quod in olim impressis deerat feré omnibus locis reponitur. 
Brizia, per Angelum Britannicum. 1501, die 18 mensis janu- 
arti. Vid. Hamberger, |. [. p. 89. 

Id. Bologne, in-fol. 

1518. 45 de Venise, in-fol. Macrobius, qui anted mancus, 
mutilus ac lacer circumferebatur, nunc primum integer, nitidus 
εἰ suo nifori restitutus, in quo γάζα majestatis dignitus, quoad 
ejus fiert potuit superstes reponitur. Joannes Rivius recensuit. 
Impress. Venetiis, per Augustum de Zannis, de Portesio ad 
insfantiam D. Luca Antonii de Giunta anno DominiMDXIUI1. 
die xv. junit. Vid. Catal. Bibl. Uffembach, t.2, App. 2, et In- 
cunabula art. typogr. p. 93, n° CCLXXVII. 

1515. Florence, in-8°. Macrobii interpretatio in Somnium 
Scipionis a Cicerone confectum. Ejusdem Saturnaliorum libri 
septem, curd Nicolai Angelii. Florentia, opera et sumtw 

hilippi Junta. 1515, mense julio.—C’est la premiére édit. 
critique de Macrobe. On n’y a " fait usage des manus- 
crits, comme on le voit dans la préface d’Angeliers. Elle pré- 
«éda )’édit. de Rivius qui parut la méme année. , 

Id. Paris, in-fol. Macrobius a Joh. Rivio restitutus cum 
indice amc ct veridico. Parisiis, apud Ascensium." Ὁ 

1519. Béle, in-fol. Hustion faite d’aprés celle de Venise, de 
Hivius. _ ; 

Id. Paris, in-fol. Macrobius integer, curé asccnsanorum 
restitutus ; accedit Censorinus de die natali, apud Jod. Badium. 
Le titre de cette édition est ainsi rapporté dans le Catalogue de 
Ja Bibliothéque de Schwarz, professeur ἃ Altorf. tom. |, pag. 105, 
ne 1761 (3). Dans le Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de Bigot, 
vendue ἃ Paris, en 1706, on trouve (p. 44) sous les n°* 1839- 


* Ce seroit ici le lieu de placer Yédition de Macrobe, qui auroit éte 
publiée chez les Aldes, conjointement avec Censorinus, de die Natali, 
1517, si toutefois cette édition avoit jamais existé. Elle fut apnoneée 
pour la premitre fois dans la Serie dell’ edizione Aldine, ouvrage de Bri- 
enne, aidé du P. Laire, son bibliothécaire, imprimé ἃ Pise, 1790, ἃ 
Padoue, 1791; con emendasioni ὁ giunte, Venise, 1793, sur la foi d'un ex- 
emplaire du Cardina! de Brienne, de l’édition de M. DXXVIII, dont on 
avoit arate le premier X et le dernier I; ce que j'ai vérifié, dit M. Re- 
nouard, dont nous tirons ces détails (Annales de Vimprimerie des Aldes, 
Paris, 4 vol. in-8, fig. 1808), sur ce méme exemplaire. L’édit. de 1598 

Vid, ci-aprés) est la seule que les Aldes aient donnée de Macrobe. 
( Note du Traducteur.) 
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‘ 
34, deux Maciobes, l'un de Pais, 119, n-fol , Pautre avec 
notes de Badius, aussi in fol , mats guns indication d’année 

1521 Colocue, an-fol) Wacroba Opera, apud Lucharuen 
Corcecornun., Vid Maittare, Aum typ. t 1, p 010 On le 
trouve cncore cite dans le Catilozuc des doubles de li Bibho- 
theque de Gotlingue, sons ce tite  Wacrobe an Somn Sap 
Libri 11, cl septem cqasdem libre Saturnalien, apua sanctam Co- 
lor am Vo2l,mtel Cette cdition fut donnee par \imold, de 
Wesel, qui nous apprend qu il a remph les bicimes, τς 00} tes 
pis iges grees separe les chapities, distmyuc los uticles 
et conmge des fautes mmombrables sins le secoms d aucun Ms. 
© Jo vow offic,’ ditetl, dans sa picfice, “ Macrobe pur, clur, 
f.cile bicn ordounc, de soulle, obscur, cmbarrasse, qual ctoit 
aupuavint — Co nest pomt comme dordmine ad aide dom 
ciens «ver plunes, de Moss charges de ruuies, ou cu sccou int 
hi poussige des viens parchemius, que uous avons cxceute «εἰς 
entrepuse mars, stelle offic quelque chose de bon, «εἰ cst 
“ἢ να} travail assidu et ἃ de nombreuses veilles Nous 
ryons romanic tout le terte, tant cel de Lautcar primey al que 
dc «τὰν dont al cite des fragmens Sal s cst trouve des passages 
conbompus, nous tes avons retablis, nous avons ccliner coun 
qea cfot nt obscurs, actranche cous qui ἀν οι 1 cr inturpoles, 
joute coun que [ce sens exigcoit ” * 

1° Cologne, metal Repetition deo Vedat, pre ce toute 
Catalo» dela Bibhoth de Schwarz, ἀν 4, p. 107, Τὺ} 

1527 € ofogne, ms. 

1925) Aenase,in-S 5. Macrobie in Sommun Scpons TL 
ace tq eruditissema ctplanatio — Lyusdem Saturnateo- 
remo, ' TL Consormus de dic uatali, additis crv cetusts 
eromplare nulls qua desiderabantur — bautus, in ai bus 
Adit Ane © Asutani socert 1028 mense Aprile © est Po- 
nat, dc Veion , qui donna ses soins ἃ cette cditicn αἱ ν uite 
Mreménecs nm thivain, mans i ne fat mention diucun sccours 
dental se seat aide ausst, ἃ Pexception de plusicurs correc- 
ions sp Graphigucs, ses amcfiorations se bornarent a quel 


1, FS COMES UU 


Ve 7 laa anterj;retatio μὲ δι. neum Scapaonis, epusdem Saturzahorun 
νι αν]! nuare | tae corre aa Newol Ancriro Tenetus, Jc be 
uraus de Lridtto 1991 1ifol (C tulg des fav es an, simés de la Bil ¢ 
th dura d Ban YN 319 2) (δ du ls ductew ) 

Cest εἰ. di διε Void de de aipa a quen do ine 
} Rencusel (te ales de ἐγ τε εντ ας adides) vol de $22 feuilles 
1... decy ἐὺ teules prelimimairces, dunt 2 bliacs, et suivies dun 
feuillet pué sin dequelest Lincics (Note du Lraducteur ) 
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e 
1532, Lyon. Lede Sébastien Ciry phe, in-8°. : 
Cette édition suit, prestju’en tout, cell de Cologne. 
2° Ack. Peale de Camerarius, de 555 ἃ 1507. 

Joach. Cameiarius, homme trés-versé dans la connoissance 
de Vantiquité, donna ἃ Bale, en 1555, chez Jean Heivagius, 
son Macrobe, qui est plutét nouveau que corrige. Depuis 
cette Gpoque, Sébastien Gryphe οἵ sonsfils Antome mnent 
beaucoup de zéle ἃ reproduire les ouvrages de Macrohe, puis- 
qu’a dater de 1542 jusqu’en 158.5, il sortit jusqu’a sept fois de 
leurs presses, sans cunpter la premiére Gdiion, qui avoit paru 
avant celle de Canerarius. Mais cette derniéie année (1585), 
WIcart Mtienne publia le Macrobe de Lows Carrion, lequel 
avoit compulsé les Mss. de Pithou, et en avoit recueilli des 
concelions qui »’écartolent souvent duo texte de Camerarius. 
Le méme Etienne mit aussi au jour, en 1583, un petit traité: 
De Differentiis et Societatibus οἱ οὶ latinique verbi, tire des 
écrits de Macrobe, par un certam Jean, qu’on croit ἔχ Jean 
Erigtne. ait P Ecossais. Jean Opsopaus (de Bietten, dans le 
Bos-VPalatmat,) le reproduisit avec des notes de lu, Paris, Du- 
val, 1588; et, depuis, tous les cditeurs de Macrobe Pout joint 
a ses ouvies. Les travaux de Carrion perfectionntient un 
peu ceux de Cameranus, qui a attaché son nom ἃ ce second 
age; mais bient6t J. Isaac Pontanus, que nous plagons a la 
téte du tromiéme, sut s’approprier les uns et les autres. 

153.5. Rade, m-fol. (édit. de Camerarius). Macrobii Opera 
omnia, sinaulari diligent, a Joach. Camerario emendata. 
Basil. ev off. Joh. Hervagit. Edition incontestablement supé- 
ricure ἃ toutes celles qui avoient paru jusquwalois, et tellement 
corrigée et aungmentée @aprés les plus importans Mss., que 
Cimerarius ne craignit pas de termiuer par ces deux vers l'épi- 
gramme yw il plaga en téte de son livre: 

Qu: tumen ef nostri numerum vult scire luborss, 
, Annumeret versus totius tlle hbri.' 

1542, Lyoh, im-8°. 2° de Seb. Grvphe. Voir Fabricius ct 
le Catal. de Ja biblioth. de Bigot. Paris, 1706. P. ΠῚ, 
p. 245.—1548. Lyon, m-8°. 85 de Scb. Gryphe. V. Fabricius, 
p. 184. 

1550. Lyon, in-8°, 4¢ de Sébast. Gryphe. Macrobi Am- 
brosii, Aurelii, Theodosti, viri consularis ef illustris, in Som- 


e 
τ La Bibhotheque du roi de France posstde un eremplaue de cette 
adit. quia appartenu a 1. Dupuy, et qui esi enrich de sa signature (Ery- 
εἴας Putecanus) et de ses nutes, Om les retivuve en substance parmi celles 
‘es Fariwrum. (Note du Traductcur.) . 
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nium Scipionis ih, TL Saturnaliorum libri VIL, er variis ac 
vetustissimis codicibus recognit: et αὐτὶ Vid. Catal. Biblioth, 
Bunaviane, t. I. vol. 1, p. 400. lamberger, t. lil. p. 90. 
Catalogue de Crevenna, vol 4, p. 204 Le savant Emesti, qui 
avoit eu (intention de donuer ane édition de Macrobe, et qui, 
dans ce dessei . avoit réum un grand nombre d’anciennes édi- 
tions, a possédé uneyxemplaire de celle-ci dont les marges étoient 
enrichies de vartantes 4 la main d’aprés un Ms. du monastére 
de Saint Gall. 

1555. Lyon, in-8°, 5¢ de Gryphe, cité par Fabricius. —1556. 
Lyon, in-8°, G¢ de Gryphe. Edition svignée, méme titre que 
celle de 1550. Texte habituellement conforme ἃ celui de 
Pédit. de Cologne, 1521. Les auteurs du présent Catalogue 
en ont possédé un exemplaire. ΠΝ 

1560, Lyon, in-8°. 7¢ de Gryphe. Ε΄. Catal. de la Biblioth. 
de Ludewig. P. IV, n° 12549. 1 

dd. n-12. ΚΓ. Catal. de la Biblioth. de Bigot, p. 245. 

1583. Paris, in-8°, A. Macrobii, de Differentris et Socie- 
tatibus greci latinique verbi, omnia ex emendatione ricnt. 
Stephani. Vid. Catal. de la Biblioth. de De Thou. P. II. p. 
224, édit. de Hlambourg. 

1585. Lyon, 8, de Gryphe, in-12. Id. Paris, in-8°. Ma- 
crobit in Somnium Scipionis libri II. Ejusdem conviviorum 
Saturnalium libri VIT. Dans cette édition, H. Etienne donne 
quelques fragmens de |’ouvrage de Macrobe de Differentiis et 
Societatibus, etc. Il y fait usage des Mss. de Pithou, qui 
avoient été réunis par L. Carrion, lequel doit avoir aussi pré- 
sidé a la révision du texte; car H. Etienne dans sa préface, 
aprés avoir rabaissé le mérite de Camerarius, avoue néanmoins 
quil eft désiré que Carrion s’écart4t plus rarement de son 
texte. Dans la préface de cette méme édition, H. Etienne 
donne I'espoir qu’il fera_connottre ’ouvrage de Macrobe, De 
Differentiis et Sucietatibus, etc. tiré des Mss. de Pithou, ou 
du moin: Vextrait qu’en a fait sous ce titre un nommé Jean, que 
Pithou, Jacques Usserius, dans ses Epistole Hibernica, et Du- 
cange, crvient étre Erigéne, dit Scot. Remarquez, cependant, 


* Macrobii in Somnium Scipionis Lib. τι. Saturnaliorum Lib. vit. ex ve- 
tustiss. Codicibus recovniti ct aucti. Lugduni opud Theob. Paganum, 1560. 
1π:8ο. (Cutalog. des Livres imprimés de la Bibloth. du roi (de France) No 
802. Z.) Le corps du texte ressemble pai faitement aux édit. des Gryphes, 
le titre seul en différe; et au lien du griffon, il offre un arbre, dont un 
homme essaie de cueillir un rameau; son feuillage est entouré d’une 
banderolle, sur Jaquelle on lit: Virtutes sibi invicem harent. (Note du 
Traducteur.) 
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que louvrage avoit déjd paru seul en 1583, comme on peut 
voir ci-dessus, ° 

1588. Pars, w-8°. De Diff. et Soviet. gr. et lat. verbi, 
cum notis Jo, Opsopar, apud Da Fal." 

Se AcE. Edit. cum note Fariorum, 1597 ἃ 1788. 

Cet Ave commence ἃ la premiére édition de J. Isaac Ponta- 
nus, publiée a levde, chez Plant. laquelle, fut suivie d’une 
seconde plus ample ibid. 1628, qui, outre les savantes notes 
de Pontanus, contient encore les courtes remaiques de Jean 
Meursius. Cette édition fut seproduite a Oxtord (je crois 
vers 1665), de man:@ie cependant que les notes furent placées 
au bas des pages du teste. elles furent les bases de l’edition 
plus ample et plus perfectionnée que Jaques Gronovius donna 
a Leyde en 1670, d’aprés les Mos. et les maténiaux de son pére. 
Cette édition fut reproduite ἃ Londies en 1694, et ἃ Padoue 
en 1736, par les soins de Jéré6me Volpi. Cette derniére ren- 
ferme aussi les notes d’Opsopeus. LEnfin, elle a été encore 
reproduite ἃ Leipzig, 1774. Celle-ci est moins correcte que 
les précédentes, et ne se recommande que par Jes notes du nou- 
vel éditeur. 

1597. Leyde, in-8°. Macrobit Opera. Jo. 15. Pontanus re- 
censuit, et Saturnalium libros mss. ope aurit ac castigationes 
sive ποίας adjecit. acc. Jo. Meursit nota. Leyde, ex off. Plan- 
tin. Cette édit. renferme le traité De Differ. et Suciet. gr. 
et lat., etc. V.le Catal. des livres rares de J. Elenr. Harsche- 
rius. Bale, 1769, et Hamberger, t. III, p. 90. Dans la Bi- 
blioth. lat. de Fabricius, édition d’Ernesti, p. 184, la premiére 
édition de Puntanus est fixée ἃ l'an 1595. Κ΄. Catal, de la 
Biblioth. de Thou, P. II, p. 200, édit. de [lamb. et Catal. de 
la Biblioth. de Schwarz, P. I, p. 107, n° 2211. 

1605. Lanover, n-4°. Macrobii, de Diff. et Societ. graci 
fatinique verbi libellus. Imprimé dans les Grammatici vete- 
res d’Elie Putsch, p. 2727-2775. 

1607. Genévé, in-12. Macrobii Ambr. Aurel. Theodosii in 
Somnium Scipionis libri I1, Saturnaliorum libri V 11. Chez 
Jean Stoer.* V. Catal. Biblioth. Ludewig, P. IV, n° 12559. 


' Voici le titre exact de ce volume: Ambrosii Macrobii Theodosii, de 
Differentiis et Societatibus, grece latinique verbi, hhellus nunc primtm in 
fucem editus (a Juan. Orsopaw) Parisiis Dionysius, Duvallius. 1588. in-8°. 
-’)ὲ ne sais comment concilier nunc primdtm editus, avec l'existence, ce- 
pendant incontestable, de ]’édit. de 1583. (Note du Traducteur.) 

2 La Bibliothtque Mazarine, ἃ Paris, posséde un exemplaire d’une 
edit. de Macrobe (No 27980 de son CAtologue Manuserit) format in-16°, 
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Catal. de la Biblioth. de Schwarz, P. [, p. 132, n° 2359, et 
Biblioth, de Llas. Biéme, cl LV, cut, p. 658, n° 90, 

1628. Leyde, m-8°. Macrobii Opera. do. Isactus Ponta- 
nus secundd recenstut, adjectis ad libros singulos notis quibus 
accedunt Jo. Meursii breviores ποία. Chez J. Mane. 

1665. In-8°, J. ἢν Nolten, dans son traité De Gugue lating 
etatibus earumque script., dla fin de son Lecicon antibarba- 
rim (Cdition de 1744), fait mention d’une escellente edition de 
Macrobe cw notis variorum, qui auroit été pubhiée par George 
Horne. Nous ignorons 51 ce pe seroit pas la suivante citée par 
Pabricius. 

Vers 1665. Oxford, in-8°. C’est Pédition de Pontanus ; 
seulement les notes, qui auparavant étoient rejetées ἃ la fin de 
Vouvrage, sont placées ici au bas des pages du texte, comme 
le remuque Labricius, Bibhoth. lat., ἀπο. de Llanbourg, 
172), vol. 1, p. 6593. Crest cette édition qu’a reproduite Ja- 
ques Gronovius. niais en Ja perfectionnant avec le secours des 
mmalériaux que lui avoit Jatssés son peie Jean-lrédéric Gro- 
novius. 

1670. Leude, in-8°. “ιν. Theodosti Macrebii Opera: at- 
cedunt nota integra Is. Pontani; Joh. Meursit, Jag. Grono- 
ou, Lued Bat., ex off. Lnoldi: Dovde et Comm. Drichvysen. 
Pour le Commentaire sur le Songe de Scipion, Jaq. Gionovius 
s’est servi de deux Mss. de la bibbotheéque de PAcademnie de 
Leyde, ct pour les Saturnales, dun Ms, sur papier, tié aussi 

e la méme bibhothéque; avec Jeur sccours, 1] a corrigé 
et celairci, Wune maniére heureuse, quelques passages des deux 
ouvrages, nais sur-tout du premier. If rapporte de longs pas- 
suges dune Geometiia anonym veleris, quail avoit trouvée dans 
ley Mos. de son pére, et de deux sommanes Wun Ms. Anglais 
dans lesquels Macrobius Theodosius est cité en temoignage, et 
dont Jes auteurs déclarent avoir lu le Commentaire sur le 
Songe de Scipion. 

1604. Londres, in-8°. Aur. Theod. Macrobei Opera: acce- 
dunt .utegra Is. Pontani, Joh, Meursii, et Jac. Gronovii note 
οὐ animadversiones, cdit. novtissima, cum indice rerum et vocuin 
lucupletissimo." Londini, typis M. Οὐ. εἰ B. M, C'est une 
reproduction de Pédit. de Le, de, 1070. 


de 745 pag. plus les inder, portant la date de 1597, apud Jacobum Stuer, 
sans nom de lieu. (Note du Sraducteur.) 

' Trompes sans doute par Pexpression /ocupletissimo, plusicurs bibliv- 
graphes (dit M. Fournier, Nouveau Dictwnnawe de Babliographie, 2° édit. 
Yaris, 1809, in-8°) ont pretendu que !’édition de 1694 ctoit augmentée, et 
renfermoit un index plus ample. ‘D)’aproés un cxamen approfondi des 
deux éditions, nous avons reconnu (c'est ΔΙ. Fournier qui parle), que celle 
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1736. Padoue, in-8°. δὼ Macrobii Ambrosii: que extant 
omnia, diligentissime cmendala ct cum optimis edit. collaia. 
Léditeur, Jéréme Volpi, # pris pour base le son édition celle 
de Jac. Gronoviusy 1670, conférée avec I’éd'tion des Aldes, et 
celle d’Etiennc. I] traite dans sa préface de Putilité des ou- 
vrages de Macrobe, et des meill ures éditions de cet ayteur. 

1774. Leipzig, in-8°. Aur. Theodosti Macrobii V.C. et il- 
lustris Opera, cum notis integris Isacit Ponfani, Jo. Meursii, 
Jac. Gronovit, quibus adjunxet et suas, Jo. Car. Seuntus. Lip- 
sia impensis ἃ. Theophitt Georgi, Reproduction de Pédition 
de Gronovius, mais trés-fautives Les remarques de Zeune la 
rendent uGanmaoins recommandable. * 


ADDITION DG TRADUCTEUR, 


Ws, Deurv-Ponts, in-d°, ὦ. vol. Aur. Theodosit Macrolii 
VC. et ilhestris, Opera, ad optimas editiones collata ; premit- 
ἐν" ποία litteraria, accedunt indices: studiis Societatis B:- 
pontine. ἰδ aecurata, Biponti, ev typographia Societatis, 
1788. Cette édition, dont nous avons tué |i savante notice bi- 
bhographique dont nous venous de donner Ja traduction, se re- 
commande surtout par une grande pureté de texte ct ane es- 
tiéme conection typographique 5 la nwodice fetter aie, dout il est 
question dans le ane, est uiee dela Bibliotheque latme de Fa- 
bricias, édition Vhrmst. Comme la plupart des editions de 
Deus-Ponts, celle-ci est sans notes; privation qui devient plus 
pénible ἃ Pégard d’un auteur tel que Macobe, qui offte des 
diffienltés de tous les genres. Le premici volume est orne de 
Ja gravure dune meédaille @TPonotus, et le deuxiéme, de celle 
WVune médanle de Pheodose le jeune, pour indiquer, sans doute, 
Pépogue ou Pauteur a vécu. Cette edition est due aux soins de 


MM. Croll et ὕλτου. 


MANLSCRITS DE MACROBE. 


Voici la liste complette des Mos. de Macrebe, qui existent 
dans la bibhothéque du roi de France, eatraite du Catalogue de 
Ja dite bibhotbeque. * 

Graeme 
de 1694 n’ctoit quune copie tres-incorrecte de la piccedente sans aucune 
sugmncntation, tant dans les notes que dans Ponder. (Nolo du Traducteur.) 

Crest sur cette edition que y’ar farina triduction, Les cuemadver- 
stones de Zeune, qui ne se trouvent dins wucuue autre, taudis que celle- 
ci renferme d’atlleurs toutes celles des editions qui Pont precedec, dei- 
vent lui faire obtenir Ja piéference aupres des savans. (Nole da Traduc- 
teur.) 

> Catalogus codwum Mss. bibliotheege regia Parisicusis (stud. et labore 
-Anicets: Metlot) Parisus ἃ typ. reg. 1739-44, 4 vol. in-fol., t. 4, pars 9. 
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N° 5797. Codex membranaceu;, olim Puteanus: ibi conti- 
nentur .... 2° Macrobu Saturnaliorum liber... .. Is Co- 
dex 13° seculo videtur evaratus. . 

N° 6365. + od. membr. olim Colbertinus: 101 continentur 

». 2° Maciobn, Ambrosi, Aurelii, Theodosii, viri Consu- 
laris, Commentara im Somnium Scipionis duobus libris, Se- 
cundi, pars maxima desideratur. Is Cod. swcul. 14° exarat. vid. 

N° 6366. Cod membr..... 2° Macrobiiin Somuium Sci- 
pionis duobus libris. [5 Cod. 14° secul. vid. exarat. 

N° 6367. Cod. membr. 1° Somn. Scip, authore Cicerone, 
2° Macrobii in Somn. Scip. lis. duo. 3° Ejusdem Saturna- 
forum libri. Is Cod. 14° szecul. videt. exarat. 

N° 6369. Cod. membr. 1° Somn. Scip. auth. Cicerone. 2° 
Macrobii in Somn. Scip. Commentarii lib. duo, Is Cod. 14° 
secul. videt. exarat. 

N° 6870. Cod membr. 1° Macrobii Ambr. T. νι] Cons. ἐδ 
Somn. Scip. lib. duo. 2° Ejusdem Saturnaliorum hb. primi 
Sragmentum. 15 Cod. 9° sxcul. videt. exarat. 

N° 6371. Cod. membr. primum Petri Pitheei, postea Col- 
bertinus: ibi 1° Macrobil, Ambr. Th. in Somn. Scip. Com- 
mentarti lib, duo; ad calcem subjicitur Somn. Scip. 2° Ejus- 
dem Suturnaliorum hb. Υ 11. [4 Cod. vid. exarat. swcul, 11°. 

N° 6372. Cod. membr. olim Colbertinus: 1b1, Macrobii 
Ambr Th. in Somn. Scip. Commentariorum lib. duo ; passim 
inter lineas g/oss¢, et ad marginem Schofia. Is Cod. secul. 14° 
videt. exarat. 

N° 6415. Cod. membr. olim Colbert. Ibi .... 4° Somn. 
Scip. auth. Μ. Γ΄. Cicerone, accedit Macrobii Commentarius. 
Is Cod. 14° secul. videt. exarat. 

N° 0570. Cod. membr. olim Mazarinzus: ibi... 3° M. T. 
Ciceronis, Somn. Scip. accedit Macrobiu Commentazius. 1s Cod. 
14° sxcul. videt. exarat. 

Ne 6619. Cod. membr. olim Mazaiinwus: thi, M.'T. Cice- 
ronis, Sumn. Scip. accedunt Macrobu Commentariorum lib. 
duo. !3 Cod, 12> swcul. videt. exarat. 

Ν- 6620. Cod. membr. olim Philtberti de Ἃ Mare: ibi, 1° 
Aur. Macrobu Commentarius ex Cicerone in Sumo. Scip. : - ini- 
tio plurinva et sub hnem nonnulla desiderantur. [5 Cod. 11° 825- 
cul. videtur exarat. 

N° 6621. Cod, membr. primum Jacobi August. Thuani, 
postea Colbertinus: 101, 1° Aur. Macrobu Commentariorum in 
Somn. Scip. lib. duo: fins desideratur: pramuttttur Somn. 
Scip. auth. Γ΄, Cicerone. Is Cod 13° swcul. vid. exarat. 

N° 6622. Cod. membr. olim: Colbert.: ibi, Macrobii Ambr. 
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Th. Erpositio in Somn. Séip. : nonnunquam inter lineas glosse ; 
conjecta preterea sunt ad marginem anonymi Scholie : premit- 
titur Somn. Scip. auth. Tyllio. Is Cod. 1%° swcul. exarat, videt. 

N° 6625. Cod. membr. olim Colbeit.: 101, 1° Macrobii 
Ambr, Th. in Somn, Scip. Commentarionum ib duo. Hujusce 
Cod, pars prior 13° szcul., posterior 14° vid. exarat. 

N° 6764. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: 101, Sotnn. Scip. 
auth. Cicerone; accedit Ambr. Macrobii Commentarius. Is 
Cod. secul. 13° vidctur exarat. ne 

N° 7186. Cod. membr. primam Petii Pithoei, postea Col- 
bertinus; ibi .... 2° Hrcerptq ex libro Ambr, ‘Th. Macrobn, 
de Differentiis et Societatibus Graci Latinique verbi. Is Cod. 
secul. 11° videt. exarat. 

N° 7299. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: ibi .... 2° Aur. 
Ambr. Macrobii Commentariorum in Somn. Scip. lib. duo: 
sub finem nonnulla desiderantur. 15 Cod. secul. 11° vid. exarat. 

N° 7362. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: 101 .... 9° [re 
mentum Macrobii de mensura terre. 19 Cod. 13° secul, vid. 
exarat. 

N° 7400. B. Cod. membr.: quo 1° Ambr. Macrobii Frag- 
mentum de mensurd et magnitudine Terra, et Circuli per quem 
Solis tter est. 2° Idem de mensura et magnitudine Solis... .. 
4° Macrobii Fragmentum de situ Ocean. ... 6° Macrobii et 
Capella Fragmenta de mensura Terra. Is Cod. sxcul. 10° vide- 
tur exarat. 

N° 7710. Cod. partim membranaceus, partim chartaceus, 
olim Colbert.: ibi. ... 2° Macrobii Saturnaliorum Fragmenta. 
13° secul. exarat. 

N° 8314. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: ibi .. . . 5° Macrobii 
Commentazius in Somn, Scip., ad sezcul, 13°™ referendus: pars 
maxima desideratur. 

N° 854, Cod. membr. primum Jac. Aug. Thuani, postea 
Colbert.: ibi.... Macrobin Fragmentum, e libris Saturnatlio- 
rum. Hujusce Cod. pars 13°, pars 14°, nonnulla 15° βου]. vi- 
dent.exaiat. . a 

N° 8663. Cod. membr. olim Philiberti de la Mare: ibi... 
2° Macrobin Comment. in Somn. Scip. sequitur Somn. Scip. 
Is Cod. 11° secul. videtur exarat. ; 

.N° 8676. Cod. membr,: quo continentur Aur. Macrobni 
Theodosii Saturnaliorum Sib. vit. 1s Cod. 14° secul. vid. 
exarat. : 

N° 8677. Cod. membr.: quo cyntinentur, 1° Aur. Macrobii 
Theodosii Saturnaliorum lib. v11. 2° Ejusdem in Somn. Scip. 
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lib. duo: pramittitur Somn. ΟΡ, ἢ 19. Cod. 15° secul. videt. 
exarat. 

N° 8678. Cod. membr. olim Colbert. : ibi, Aur. Macrobii 
Saturnatiorum libri vit. Ts Cod. 15° sweul., videt. cxarat. 


Paul Colomiés, dans Ie catalogue des Mss. d’Isaac Vos- 
sius, cite parm les Mss. Latins, sous le »® 30, un fragment 
@un ouviage de Macrobe, qui seroit intitulé, De differentia 
stellurum, el de magnitudine sols; suus le n° 48, un autre 
fragment intitulé, Sphara AMacrobii: ct enfin sous le ne QI, 
un troisiéme fiagment avant pour tive, Alacrobius, de patos, 
qua sunt lapidum nomina. 1a nature des sujets de ces divers 
tragmens, ἃ Perception du demier, semble indiquer que ce ne 
sont que dey lunbeaux du Commentutre sur le Scuge de Nci- 
pion.  Ermesti nous apprend™ ὦ ὦ extsté a Nuremberg, 
entre les mains de Go tefror Phomasius un Ms. intitulé, 11 .- 
erobius, de secretis mutierum. 

Un Ms. des Saturnades, sur véling executé en Ttalic, dans le 
quinziéme sidcle, cert en Caractéres rond., ἃ foneucs Henes, et 
ennichi de belles capitales rehaussées dor, fut achete ccut quaie- 
vingts isics, ala vente du Due de ta Valhere, οὗ 1784. 

Le catalogue des Moss. de fa bibliotheque de Lyon, par M. 
Ant. Ἰὰς Delundine,* nous fount le κι Π9Ε ΙΒ. Ὁ sasant 
n?99, δον Sccpions, grand in-S° de cent pages, Ms., sur 
vélin, ἃ ongues lignes, avec une ecrittve tres-gothiqne, chargee 
d'abréviations ; il a été donné a la bibhotheque de Lyon, par le 
savant jésuite Cl br, Ménétuer. 11 paroit anteneur au sei- 
aéme siecle. 

Ona déja vu dans le Catalogue des éditions de Macrobe, 
qu’E:nesti avoit eu Pintention de donner une edition de cet au- 
teur, et qual avoit ausemble des matériaux pow cela. Le 
catalogue de la bibliothéque de Vienne’ nous apprend que 
Nicolas Lfeimsius et Pierre Lambecius lui-ememe avoient concu 
un pareil dessein, ct commence des travaux en conséquence. 
Ce méme catalogue fait tention de plusieurs Mss. de Ma- 
crobe. 1¢s-anciens, des bibhothéques de Naples,et de De Thou. 
Finest: nous apprend encore * qu'il a possedé un evemplaire de 
Macrobe de Pédition de Cologne, 1521, dont toutes les marges 
étoient chagees de corrections et de vanuntes d'un anonyme, 


1 Fanrac., Babhoth Latina, t. 3, p. 186. 

z Lyon, 3 vol. τ-80. 1812. 

3 Petri Lampicit commentariacum de augustissima bibliothecé Casarcdé 
Fendobonenss brs VIII. 1 andebone, 1665-1679, 8 vol. in-fol. fig.—tom. 6, 
p. 250. 

* Bibhoth, Lat. τ, 8, pag. 185. * 
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écrites d’une manicre tras-nette, et appuyées sur le témoignage 
de Mss. trés-anviens. 

J’ai pensé que ces couPtes indications de ae Mas. de 
Macrobe ajouteroient de l’intérét ἃ mon travail. compléter 
entiérement, dans cette partie, seroit une entreprise longue et 
pénible, et qui d’aillears exigcroit des recherches dont, Vétendue 
n’auroit pas de proportion avec leur résultat. 


ALPHONSE MAHUL. 
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IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES : 
A PRIZE POEM, 


Recated at the Theatre, Oxford, the twenty-third of June, 1839 


Ξ a 
Write the rapt warld with ceaseless wonder views 
The rescued works of sculpture’s Attic Muse, 
Those forms by fabling bards on Ida seen, 
The heavenly Archer and the Paphian Queen; 
Why breathe no more the glowing tints, that erst 
By every grace on nature’s bosom nurst, 
To the charm’d eye with soft enchantment threw 
Empassion’d life o’er all Timanthes drew, 
And bade in color’s magic radiance rise, 
Aulis, thy scene of virgin sacrifice? . 
‘There, in one group, distinguish’d, yet combin’d, , 
Grief, pity, terror,—all that shakes the wind, 
The mighty master pour’d; and o’er the’fiece ς 
In weeping silence hung ebraptur'd Greete, 
Yet oft will fancy every touch renew, 
Bright as the rainbow, «πᾷ ay fleeting too: «+ 
For mark, at Dian’s faile,."Wwhere powerless, pale, 
Not glittering now ia’ Hymen’s roseate veil, - 
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Net with light step, that shows the careless breast, 
Nor youth’s gay cheek in smiles unclouded direst ; 
But all her fate’s worst, darkest hues reveal’d, 
Without one hope to cheer, one friend to seld, 

In speechless gaze Iphigenia stands, 

And clasps at death’s dread shrine her pleading hands; 
Yet on that cheek,‘bedew'd with beauty’s tear, 

Sall heroine firmness sthives with female fear, 

And her last glance of life a ray shall throw 

Of pitying pardon on a father’s woe. 

See, all around, the sad contagion spi ead— 
Survey the pensive form, the drooping head— 
Now e’en Ulysses feels, with mingling force, 
Compassion barb the stings of vain remorse. 
Though check’d by patriot pride, and bigot zeal, 
Unbidden drops o’er softening Calchas steal ; 

Jn Ajax, sterner sorrow heaves the breast, a 
And swells the lip with anger ill represt. 

But most that sunken cheek, and tear-dimm’d eye, 

Sad Menelaus, speak thy kindred tie-— 

Speak the fond wish without the power to'save, 

Unless a parent spare the life he gave. 

*Tis vain—no aid offended heaven allows, 

The fillet binds the human victim’s brows— 

Edg’d is the murderous steel, and crown’d the shiinc ; 
Death only waits the monarch’s fateful sign! 

Cythian, enough! thy art has rack’d the breast, 
«Drain’d every grief, each passion’s change exp: est— 
An mercy stay thy harrowing touch—nor trace ὁ 

Weak nature’s strife in Agamemnon’s face— — 
Yon ¢lose-drawn robe’s convulsive folds declare— 
—Aw ay—a father’s heart is bursting there ! 


HENRY JOHN URQUHART, 
New College. 
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Olivier de la Marche, Le Chevatier Delibere, a manuscript upon 
vellum, with fifteen large IHuminations, red morocco. Bruxell, 
1547. 151. 48. 6d. Triphook, 

Orphica cum notis U1. Stephani, Eschenbachii, Gesneri, Tyrwhitti, 
rerensut Hermannus, large vellum paper,.on which only twelve 
copies were printed, blue morocce, with joints, Lipsiz. 1805. 
61. Perry. 

Ovidii Opera, 3 vols. green morocco, Aldus, 1515-1516. 5}, 10¢. 
Payne. 

Ξ » 3 vols. old morocco binding, Antv. 1561. 5]. 3s. 

ITeber. 

-, ex recens. Heinsii, 3 vols. blue morocco; morocco 
inside, Elz. 1629. W.11s. 6d. Triphook. 

-—, 3 vols. blue morocco, Amst, 1713. 14 vans. 

Ovide, Les Metamorphoses en vers Frangois, par [abert, 3 vols. 
cuts, green morocco, Par, 1587. 12 Triphook. 

Ovid’s Elegies, by C. Marloe, Epigrams, by I. Davis, scarce, at 
Middleburgh. 4/. Perry. ᾿ 

Palmerin d’ Angleterre, Histoire du Preux Vaillant et trés Vietorieux 
Chevalier, 2 vols. red moroceo, Paris, 1574. 10148. Rodd. 

Paradin, Devises Heroiques, many plates, blue morocco, Lyou. F. 
de Tournes, 1551. 21. 8s. JMelteno. 

Parangon de Nouvelles, onnestes et Delectables, wood cuts, Lyon, 
1532. Les Parolles Joyeuses des Nables one > par Petrarque, 
in 1 vol, red morocco, Lyon, 1532. 51. 198. 6d. Heber. 

Parrot’s Laquei Ridiculosi, or Springes for Woodcocks, very scarce, 
G. Steevens’s copy, blue morocco, London, 1613. 72. 7s. 
Rodd. 

Parthenia Sacra, or the Mysterious Garden of the Sacred Parthenes, 
re! plates, red morocco, scarce, John Cousturier, 1633. 22. 14s. 
Clarke. πὰ 

Pasquille, Les Visions de, avec le Dialogue de Probus, red morocco, 
1547. 11.158. Heber. : 

Patten’s Expedition into Scotland, of Prince Fdward, Duke of 
Somerset, Uncle unto Edward VI. extremely rere, fine copy, red 
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morocco, with Portrait of Edward ‘VI. London, R. Grafton, 1548. 
174. 174. € Tripheok. 4 $ ,» © 

Pecke’s Parnassi Puerperium, or some* Well-Wishers to Ingenuity, 
in Epigrams from Martial, More, ὥς. blue moyocco, 1659. 10. Se. 


Pentateuch, The, translated by Tindal, black Jetter, wood cuts, 
some leaves sppplied from auother edition, blue morocco. Printed 
at Marlborow, in the Land of Hesse, 1530, 12.168. Triphook. 

Perefixe, Histoire de Henn: le Grand, uncut, portrait inserted, blue 

ὁ morocea, with jomts, Elzevier. 1079. δὶ. Lepard. 

Perriere, La Morosophie en Cent Emblémes par Guillaume de la, 
pre morpeco, with wood-cut borders, Lyon, 1553. 2. 2s. 

eber. 

Pescatore, la Morte di Ruggiero cantinuata a la Materia de l’Ari- 

to, wood cuts, fine copy, Morocco, with jomts, Vimnegia, 1049. 
57. 128, 6d. Triphook. 

Petrarcha, Tijompmn e Sonetti, a very beautiful Italian Manuscript 
of the begitning of the sixteenth century, upon vellum. It ts 

' written jn @ very delicate and legible hand, and the titles to the 
different chapters are illuminated in letters of gold, splendidly 
beund inmorocco. 144, Payne. 

Petrarque, Les Triumphes traduictes en Vers, par le Baron d’Ope- 
de, weod cuts, yellow morocco, Paris, Janot, sans date. 
4l. 145. θά, Rice. 

Petrarque, Toutes les Euvres Vulgaires de; en Vers Francoy> pa 
Vasquin Philieul, morocco, Avignon, 1555, 2% Rice. 
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Needle, a Schole House for the, plates, russia, 1624, 34. 15s. 


Nef (Le Grant) des folz du monde, wood cuts, black letter, yellow 
morocco, title manuscript, Lyon, 1529. 11.158. Triphook 
Nef (La) des Princes et des batailles de Noblesse, wood cuts, black 

letter, scarce, Lyon, 1502. 1% 139. Arch. 

‘Neper: Logarithmorum Canohis‘ Desctiptio, russia, Edin. 1614. 
11.58, Arch. 

‘Wevcll (Mr.) The Generous Usurer in Thames Street, who alloweth 
lus Maid ysyally a Black Pudding to Dinder, 1641. 11. 19. 
Clarke. ‘ oe 

>New Custome, a new Enterluda, 110 feadlwiteid than pleasant, black 
letter, very rare, 1575. 144. 15%. ber. 

Nichols’s Progresses nad Public Eiocess ohs of Queen Elizabeth, 
2‘vol. plates, russia, “1798: * 4er 7s. Bod. ἐξ ᾿ 

Wiebyhe Voyage en Arabic avec fe Ποιεῖ de Questiohs par” Mi- 

* ‘olhtdiis, ἃ vol, plates, Aniet.1756,-&c. 41. ds. “Payne. 

Niger's (Pranciscus)./Fravedie, entituled Freewyl, translated By 

enry Cheeke, black fetter, rard, abdut 1589, 120. Se. Heber. 

Jaordvu’s Speculam Britannie, maps, biud'mototeo, 22 Θέ; ABeoth. 
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Y tue hte, wed Mba put nett 4 de ra 
Nosce Te Teipsum, by John Davys, 1602. Davide's Mitam in Modu, 
Gtimpse of God's‘ @rine” aid the Suule’s ‘Shape; 1603; two 
scares oems:- Sf. 108° Perrys (6 os ἢ τς veneer oy 
Novelle πὸ sarge paper pee κεῖ red igeiras with joints, rare; Lotdr, 
7790. 32,74 δὲ Sie αἴ we 

Nychodemus Gace: abi cnt: pe morocco; fine copy very 
rare, Ὁ Tragoedte, Worde, 1511 ἘΝ 1196. ‘Hibbert. “ 

Ochine's Tra fe, or Dia of the anjuste asurped primaci 
of the Bishopief Rome, wrandated by Ponet, black letter, Gwal- 

‘ter Lynne} 1649. 4 20.108. * Bapth: rad 

Office (The) of ths Holy Week according to ‘the Missal and Romaa 
Brora: enricht with many figures, blue ἀπόγασφο,": Paris, 1670, 

211s. Payne. ἐν nape : 

Oger le Dahnois Duc de Dannemarche qui fat Ven des douze Pers 
a Eanes, wood cuts, blue maroon F189 16 10, 2 1s, 

δ᾽ { 

Ob Read over D. John Bridges, ‘for it is 4 worthy Worke, an Epi- 
tome of his fyrste Booke avainst the Puritanes, black letter, red 
mordeco. 16. 109. Triphook.«: ™ 

Old Newes newly revived: or the Discovery of all Occurrences 
ἐπ Ρροθεῦ pines the Beginning sid the Esriament, 1641. 10. 59. 

erry 

Oratio Dominica C. L. iugnis Versa, edente J. J: ‘Mareel, blue mo- 
rocco, with joints, Paris, 1805.. 3%. 10s. ‘ Arch. 

Orzi Eicones Mysticte, Plates; blue mordcco, ith joints, Francof, 
1620. 1.118, Clar, 

Orio, Le Iserittioni poste sotte le vere Imagini de gli Huomint Fa- 
mosi, red morocco, Fiorenza, Torrentino, 1552. 14.3%. Payne. 

Otia Sacra, (Poems) plates by Marshall, 1648. 42. 168, . Rice. 

Ovalle Historica Relacion del Reyno de Chile, moroceo, Roma, 
1646. 3l.4s. Heber. 

Ovidiu Metamorphoses, Εἰ uree elegantissime a Cr. Passxo laminis 
zeneis incisz, russia,-with joints, Colon. 1607. 3/. 58. Boyce. 

OE peaches Figuris, expressa, Augsb. 1681, 20. le. 


Panzer Annales Typ ci ab Artis ovens Origine ad Annum 
8586, 11 vols. Modan ponay. 7 t. Are εἰ 

Varadyse of Daintie Devises, 1600. Th e Workes of a young Wyt, 
ret oe wi a ee fe pret “ αἰ κέμυμόνην, by N, Breton, title 


Poemay ed to the Earl of eed 

ating toe τὴν ον ini Genturie ‘of Lave, made pe 
ft in tear inne 4 ar int, eae vith 

: Hac ei is ns ν Vena, OD, 
- Sir. = ‘Lard, Oxford. 32h, Gs. Gd. Triphook. 
Paria The eau Ἢ Pittoresque de, 2 vols, vellum paper,, 


numerous inten 


ace, with joints, Pasis 1806. 
81. 128. θά, : ᾿ " 
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Orose, Jes Histofres da Paul, traduites en I tangois, 2 vols, wood 
ote fine copy, ruled, Paris, Verard, sans ‘date. 71. 17s. 6d. 

rek. 

Overlaet, Ope Hundred and Twenty-five adinirable Diawings in 
Pen and fnk, by Overlaet, of Antwerp. They consist either of 
Copies or Imifations from various Masters, and are drawn with 
very great spirit and accuracy, bound in russia, 1755, 1761. 
39%. 18%. Payne. 

Ovidii Metamorphoseon Libri Quindecim, very fine copy, in red 

oroceo, " of this extremely rare and beautiful impression of the 
orphoses of Ovid.’ See Biblioth. Spencer, vol. 2, page 
4204, sive ulla nota, sed circa 1472. 172.108. Thiphook. 
Ovidio Methamorphoses Vulgare, wood cuts, splendidly bound in 
oe ποτοῦ οθ, Venetia per Zoane Rosso, 1497. δὲ, 158. 6d. 
tbbert. 

Ovide. La Bible des Poetes Metamorphosée, wood cuts, Pans, Phi- 
Iippe le Noir, 1523. 11.68. Triphook. 

Pallas, Flora Rossica jussu Catherine Secunde, 2 vols. in 1, colour- 
ares russia, with joints, Petropoli, 1784. Οἱ, 6s. Sir S. 
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Palisot-Beguvois, Flore d’Qwaie et de Benin en Afrique, vol. 1, 
,coloured plates, russia, with joints, ὥς, Par. 1805. 41. ὅδ. 


Triphook. 
Parr, The Life of the Old, Old, very Old Parr. A Manuscript, by 
Iheland, illustrated with Portraits of Parr, and of the Kings and 
eens in wirose Reign he lived. Thefe are Portraits of Richaid 
the Third by Cross, of Queen Elizabeth by Marshall, and of 
Soi Earl of Surry, by Hollar, &c. bound in russia. 3/. 13s. 6d. 
nett, , 
Parthenia, or the Maydénhead of the first Musicke that ever was 
tinted for the Virginals, composed by Bird, Bull, and Grbbons, 
migraven by William Hole, very rare; 1611. 22.88. Perry. 
Passaiges d’Oultre Mer faictz par les Francois contre les Turcqz 
* et Mores oultr? Marins, ‘black letter, Michel le Noir, 1518. 
at. t2é. Θά. iphook. ᾿ 
Patina, Pitture Scelte e Dichiatate, very fine impressions, with the 
1 foamy of More, hog-skity, with joints, Cofonid, 1691. 51, 158, 6d. 
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Ph ‘6 Treatiss.on the Defence of the Honoyr of .the Right 
High aed. Maris Qnemelol Scouand, with 2, Declaration of her 

- right to tlie Crowne of Englend, very yate, Venetian morocco, 
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Pitecco. Otlandfno, composto ‘per Limerno Pitecco da Mantoa, 
Teottlo Foleng:. Original Aeon. very rore, from Col. Stanley's 
Collection, blue morocco, Vinegia, Gregorio de Gregori, 1526, 
7h. 75. Lepard.\ ἢ 

Phnii Histoma Naturalis, 3 vols. Elzevir, 1535,—Plinii Epiatole, 
Elzev. 1040, 4 vols.*splendigdly hound in green morocco, 2/. 15s. 
Triphook, 

Poggio, acetic di, Historiate, red morocco,, Vinegia, Bindoni, 
1547. 14.16., Clarke. 

Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis, Lugd. Bat. 1743. 24 109. Cache 
TaN. ὃ 

Ponet’s (Bisshop of Winchester) Apologie aunsweringe by Scrip- 
tures aud aunceant Doetors a blasphemose Book by Gardiner 
and other Papists, bluck letter, very rare, blup morocco, no date 
or place. οἷ, 10s. Cochran. 

Prayer. The Booke of Common Praier and Administracion of the 
Saciamentes, black letter, rare, in blue morocco, in Adibus R. 
Graftoni, 1553. δέ. 15s. Gd. Rodd. 

Fhe Primer and Catechisme set forth at large with many 

Crodley Prayers, black letter, without date. The Epistles and 

Gospels of every Sunday in the yeare, John Awdely, 1563, in 

1 vol. blue moracco, with joints, rare. 5158. Rodd. 

‘The Book of Common Prayer, plates by Sturt, red morocco, 

ruled, Oaford, 1712. 12.118. 6d. Cochran. : 

The Book of Common Prayer, large 8vo. in blue velyet, 
with a blue morocco cover, Cambridge, Baskerville, 1761. 
Jl. 18s. M. Hay. 

—— ‘I'he Book of Common Prayer, by Reeves, with a get of 
wood cuts inserted, splendidly bound in yellaw morocco, 1802. 
11, 168. Johnston. : 

Procez Criminel fait a Pierre Barriere dit la Barre, Paris, 1593, 
Aniest de la Cour contre Jean Chastel, 1494.—Amour d’un Pere 
envers son Prigce, 1595, in Σ val. red morocco. 2s. Triphaok. 
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Parke’s Historie οὗ the Gregt:and Mightie Kiagdome of China, 
translated front the Spanish, black letter, green morocco, 1888. 
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Peele’s Love of King David ind Fair Bethsabe, with the Tragedie 
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Worde, 1512, 4. Redd. 

Pesto, Raccolta degli Antichi Monumenti della Citta di, e di Pozzu- 
οἷο, Cuma, et fra Girgenti Segeste ὁ Selimunte, many plates, blue 
morocco, Roma,s.a, 12.158. Collins. 

Pheedri Fabule notis Hoogstratani; large paper, plates, Amst. 
1701. 14 Burclay. 

Pierce Plowman, The Vision and Crede‘of, newlye imprynted after 
the Authdnr’s Olde Copy, fine copy, green morocco, extremely 
rare, London, Owen Rogers, 1561. 71. Jervis. - 

Pilgry mage of Perfeccyon very profytable for all Christen People 
to rede, with the Exposicyon of the Ave and the Creed, &c. 
black letter, curious wood cuts, very rare, Wynkyn de Worde, 
1531. 5110s. Longman. 

Pilkington’s Turnament of Tottenham, published by W. Bedwell, 
green morocco, with joints, 1631. 41. ὅσ, Booth. 

Plays. The Shoo-Maker’s Holyday, or the Gentle Craft, a 
Comedy, 1618,—Field’s Amends for Ladies, a Comedie, 1618.— 
Chapman's May Day, a Witty Comedie, 1611.--Cupid’s Whir- 
hgig, 1616, 4 plays in one vol. russia. 19.125. Knell. 

Pogit Facetiarum Libri, a very rare edition, in russia, Mediolani 
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Percefurest. La trés-elegante, delicieuse et trés-plaisante Histoire 
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ar Elle le 1 Mars, 1758. 12.118. 6d. Triphook, 

Ptholomeus, The Compost of, Prince of Astronomye, black letter, 
yea cuts, rusaig, ruled. London, R. Wyer, no date. 11. 1s. 

rch. ἑὰς - ᾿ 

Puteani Brumg,-sivg de Laudibus Hiemis, plates by Sadeler, white 
WOTOLco, aie δε τϑ 24.1938. Clarke. 

Quadriga Aternjtatigisiye, Universi Generis Humani Meta, plates 
by ver } pete red marocco,, Monaci, 1619, 
30. 132. ν aac. cor ᾿ 

Quarles’s Emblemes, first’édition, portrait and plates by Marshall 
and Simpson, rugsia, “4634. 3%, 39. Sedgwick. 

Rabelais, Les GEuvres, ἄς, ἃ Vals." Anpst, -Blzpy. 1663, 9160 185. 


Clarke. 
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Le Rabelais Moderne, ou les QEuvres de Rabelais mises 4 la portée 
de la plupart des Lecteurs, avec des Notes, &c. 8 vols. green 
morocco, Amsf{. 1752. 44.163. "Triphoak, 

Rabelais, La Plaisante et Joyeuse Histoyre du (grand Geant Gar- 
gantua, Valence, 1547. Second et Tiers [ἅτις de Pantagruel, 
1517, in 1 vol, wood cts, red morocco. 1f.198. Booth. 

Rabelais, Les Songes Drolatiques de Pantagruel, in 120 plates, very 
rare, green morocco, Paris, 1565. 74. Clarke. 

Rabelais, Les Horribles Faietg et Prouesses de Pantagruel par Al- 
cofrybas Nasier, red moraceo, Paris, 5. date. 2/. 10s. Triphook. 

Ratts Rhimed to Death, or the Rump Parliament hang’d up in the 
Shambles, blue moroceo, 1660, 21. Rodd. 

Bene School Poems, Odes, ὅσ. red morocco, 1804, 1]. 138. 

len. . 

Recueil de toutes Chroniques et Hystoires depuis le Commence- 
ment du. Monde jusqu’au Temps Present, black letter, blue mo- 
rocco, Anvers, par Martin l’'Empereur, 1534. 24. 3s. rch. 

Recueil des Faceties, contenant Le Blason des Barbes de mainte- 
nant, La Cholere de Mathurine. La Moustache des Filous ar- 
raché, Les Espices. Les Prognostications de Roupieux—Pas- 
quin de Cour-—La Promenade du Pré aux Clercs—La Camarade 
de PAnte-Christ, in 1 vol. 12.129. Arch. 

Recueil de la Diversité des Habits qui sent de present en Usage es 
Pays d'Europe, Asie, Afrique, &c. 61 plates, printed inthe cur- 
sive letter, Pgris, Breton, 1562. 31.108. Heber. 

Recueil de tout Soulas et Plaisir et Paragon de Poesie, red moroc- 
co, Paris, 1563. 14.78. Heber. 

Regnier, Les Fortunes et Adversitez de feu noble homme Jehan, 
black letter, curious wovod-cuts, red morocep, fine copy, very 
scarce, 1526. δέ, 105. Clarke. . 

Retz, Memoires du Cardinal de, et de Joli, 7 vols. green morocco, 
by Derome, fine copy, Amst. 173]. 52 Lepard, 

Riceoboni, CEuvres Compleftes de, 8 vols. blue morocco, plates, 
1790. 4j. 118. Triphook. 

Rime Scelti di diversi Autori di nuovo corretti e ristampate, 2 vols. 
beautiful copy in very rich old binding in morocco, fleur-de-lisé, 
ruled ; from Col. Stanley's collection, Venetiay Giolito, 1588. 
δέ, 85, Triphook. 

Robinson, .Handfull of Pleasane Delites, containing New Sonuets 
and delectable Histories in divers kindes of Meeters, by Clement 
Robinson, and divers othe.s. 1584. 

This is presumed to be the only perfect copy of a very inter- 
estin collestios of Old Poetry; which atquires additional inter- 
est from the allusion maleto the Firat Poem in the collec- 

tion, by the frantic ' Ophelia ‘whew strewhsg the Mowers in her 

phrenzy: “There's Rosemary, that's for remembrance.” &c. 

See Hamlet, Act LV, Steie V. ROU, 354) 6d. " Perry. 
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Porter's Pleasant I}jstorie of fhe Two Angrie Women of Abington, 
scarce, 1599. ‘pl. 9s. Jervis. 

Prayer Book, Queen Elizabeth's Book of Christian Prayers, wood- 
cut borders, blue *moroceo, with joints, 1590. δ 14s. 6d. 
Barker. “ ; 

Prayer, The Book of Common, by Sturt, largg paper, plates, red 
moiocco, ruled, 1717. 121. Cochran. 

Prayers, The Posie of Flowred, disposed in fourme of the Alpha- 
bet of the Queene her most sxerlleat Majesties name, inlaid m 
4to. blue morocco, London, Wykes. 31. t5s. Triphook. 

Primer (Queen Mary's) iu Englishe and Latin, set out along after 
the Use of Sarum, wood cuts, blue morocco, very rare, Kyng- 
ston and Sutton, 1577. 3/. 138. Gd. Cochran. 

Psalterium, Grace, fine copy, red morocco, Venet. in Adibus 
Aldi, sme anno, 9). 14s. Payne. 

Purgatorye. Here begynneth' a lytell boke, that speketh of Purga- 
torye, and what Purgatorye is, and in what place and of the pay- 
nes that be theriu, ὧδ. in verse, very rare, fine copy, blue mo- 
rocco, Impryuted by Robert Wyer, no date. 14/. Jervis. 

Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, in three Bookes: the first of 
Poets and Poesie, the second of Proportion, the third of Orna- 
ment, fitst edition, rare, iu russia. London, Field, 1589. δὲ. 5s. 
Jervis. : 

Quintiliani Opera cum Notis Burmanni, 3 vols. large paper, russia, 
with joints. Lugd. Bat. 1720. GL-6s. Miller. 

Rappresentazione Sacre.—A Collection of Ninety-eight early Ita- 
lian Mysteries many of them with wood cuts, 2 vols. vellum, 
eatremely rare. 124, 15s. Triphook. 

Regnault, Wiscours du Voyage d’Ontre Mer au Sainct Sepulchre 
de Jerusalem, wood cuts, fine copy, ruled, Lyon, 1573. 14. 15s. 
Triphook. 

Renealmi, Blaesensis, Specimen Historize Plantarum, cuts, Paris, 
1611. 34. δε. Lepard. 

Renversement de la Morale Chrétienne par les Desordres du Mo- 
gama plates by Hemskirk, blue morocco, saus date. 37. 5s. 

eperd. 

Ripats Iconologia, or Moral Emblems, illustrated by Three Hun- 
dred and Twenty-six plates, blue morocco, with joints. 1709. 
4l. 58. M. Hay. 
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Piants.—A Collectiqn, of Forty-five Plants, painted with ex- 
quisite delicacy on. yellum,; by A. Lee, 1772. The name is 
affixed to each figure, πιὸ on drawing papers with a border 
to every page, from the of Bute’s ection, 101. 10s. 
Triphook, e 
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Plauts.—A Collection of Forty-six very tatge Drawings of Plants, 
1 by J. Millar. «. The, subjects were opilected by Captain William 
Miller, of the Alert, who, by order οἷν Sir Robert Harland, sur- 
veyed the cogstg.of theslsland of Ceylan.” Thesa Plants are 
very beautifully painted on»vellum, mounjed on fine drawing 
pipes with, borders to the+ pages, from the: Earl of Bute’s Li- 

' ah gy ox eae τ : ἰδ ne iby oes ' ‘i 

“art eelion of Forty-eight d7rawings 0 8, on vellum, 

s by Taylor, with the naime:ta cach, irennand painted with ad- 

 mirable delieaty of finish anddbeauty of: colounng, mounted on 
drawing paper, and splendidly beund in red moroceo, from the 
Earl of Bute’s Library. , 221: Triphook. v ++ 

—-~- A volume. containing Sixty-two Drawings.of Plants of the 
Genus Pinus, by Francis Bauer, the greater part very bighly and 
beautifully coloured. 437.18. Ld. Stanley. 

A Portfolio containing Forty-two mopt exquisite and deli- 

cately coloured: Dyawings,; copied by Artie engaged expiessly 

tor the purpose from the rarest and most beautiful Plants in the 

Botanic Garden at White Knights, 237.48. CT. Scott. 

Another Collection consisting of Fifty-eight Drawings of a 

smaller size. 162, Cochran. 

A volume containing Eight most exquisite and highly finish- 
ed Drawings of Plants, ypon vellum, with a border of gold round 
each page, bound in russia; with joints, δὲ, 188. Triphook. 

A Hortus Siccus, in seven volumes, contajning above Nine Hundred 
Specimens of Grasses, ὅς, with their Latin and English names, 
and an Index to each volume. 11}. its. Triphook. 

A volume containing Fifty-nine coloured Drawings of Flowers and 
Fruits, with two portraits of Mandarins, in old morocco binding 
in compartments. 71. Triphook, 

A Collection of Three hundred and thirty-two most delicate and 
beautiful Chinese Paintitgs, mounted on fine drawing paper, 
and elegantly bound in four volumes, in ruséia, with jomts. 
The first volume hag eight drawipgs of thé, various stages of the 
Silk-worm, Fruits of China, abd figures ‘of their Birds, splendidly 
coloured, and conclides with six paintings of Chinese Vessels. 
The second volyme contains the Insects 9 Chie with the dif- 
ferent leaves and flowers on which they feed, and the third and 
fourth, Chinese Flowers. 1402. Payne, 

A Collection of Eighteen it beautifully coloured Drawivgs of 
Plants, pes vt » Ἢ Ἐπί, of Halifax, in a portfolio, 

1¥94, 9]. 9a. ‘ ok εἰ Yea oe ᾿ ᾿ς 

rae justruction da Bey Ph nsereded ὅν Monter ἃ Cheval, 
rahcols et Allemand, R er dee ot. very fine 


impressioph. Eranef,, 1628, 34,54. Triphook. 
Polindo. ‘Hisygrig del lnvercifle ‘Cayalterg, pn Polindo y de las 
.,.) Maravillosds’ Fazannas y Estrannas Aventuras que endando por 
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el Mundo acabo, fine copy,-blue morocco, very rare. Toledo, 
1526. 37]. 105. Heber. : 

Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, plates, green snorocco, Venet. Aldi, 
1499. 4, 10s. ἡ Payne. . 

Poliphile, Discours Wu ‘Songe de, plates, green morocco. Paris, 
Kerver, 1554. 3/, 17s. - Regers. ‘ 

Polychronicon ab R. Higden. A Latin Manuscript of ‘the Four- 
teenth Century, upon vellum, “It finishes at the year 1359, but 
the copy from which Caxton printed'was corftinued to the year 
1357; from this addition to the history, we may presume that 
tins Manuscript was the first copy which R. Higden exhibited 
of his work.” See Ms. Note by Bryant. 61. 6s. Triphook. 

——-—---—— in whiche book ben comprised briefly many wonder- 
ful historyees, 2 vals. fine copy, splendidly bound in green mo- 
rocco, with morocco lining. Fyieshed, per Caxton, 1482. 
941,108. Payne. 


. NINETEENTH DAY’S SALE. 
Octavo et Infra. 


Roman de la Rose avec des Notes, 4 vol. blue morocco, with jouts. 
Paris, 1735. 20. Johnston. 

fome——The Hystorie of the Seaven Wise Maisters of Rome, black 
pearl wood cuts, blue morocco. T. Purfoot, 1653. 47. Trip- 

OOK. “ 

Romyshe Fox. The Huntyng and Fynding out of the Romyshe 
Tox, which more than seven yeares hath bene hyd among the 
Pishoppes of England, &c. black letter, very rare, blue morocco, 
Impryated at Basyll, 1543. 22. 63. Heber. 

toy —Rede me, and be nott wrothe, 

For I say no thynge but trothe, ; 

First edition, blue morocdo, very rare, πὸ date. 147, Rodd. 

Roy.—The Boke. 

Reade me, frynde, and be not wrothe, 

For I saye nothynge but the trothe. ; ; 
Second editiay, red moroceo, very raré. Printed at Wesell in 
the yeare of owr Lorde,1546. 182. Triphkook. 

saavedra, El Peregrino Indiang, par Antonio de Saavedra Guz- 
map, yellow morocco, with joints. Madrid, 1599. 97. 189. 
Thiphook. oe 

ΓΙ Ἢ Lord Buckhusity Ὑαῤῥηῖε of Ferrex and Porrex, black 
letter, tare, red morocco. John Daye, 1671. 131. Heber. 

Sagard, le Grand Voyage du Pays des Huron’, avec un_Diction- 

waire de ta Langue Hurptiie, magrocco, vety rare. From thé 
Stanley Collection, No. 1112. Paris (63 ει 81, 186. δώ, Arch, 

Sage (Le) Histoire de Gil Blaé de Santillane, large paper, proof 

plates before the letter. Paris, 1795. 80 88. Evans. 
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Satyriques (Les) Gretesques du Temps présent, passé, et ἃ venir. 
“Patis, 1681. A Manuscript with .39 coloured drawings of most 
grotesque Tigures, in the manner @f the Songes Drolatiques de 
Pantagiuel, with some verses uf introductiom. See Ms. Note at 
the beginning, red morocco. 131.138. Tiiphook. 
ϑ 
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Ripa, Cwsar. Historia et Allegoiiv projecte et designate ab Eich- 
ler, invents: ab Hertel, iu ten paris, very fine impiessions of the 
plates, splendidly bound, red morocco, with joiuts. August. 
Vindel. 5.8. 40. ts. Allen? 

Robert Le Diable, La Vie de, black letter, red moroeco. Jehan 
Herouf, saus date. Οἱ, 105. Triphook. 

Robin the Divell. ‘The Famous, True, and Historicall Life of 
Robert, Second Duke of Normandy, surnamed Robin the Divell, 
interspersed with roetry, extremely rare. Busbie, 1591. 144. 
Heber. 

Rollenhagii Nucleus Emblematum Selectissimorum, 2 vols. fine im- 
pressions, blue morocco, e Museo Crispiani Passwi, Ultiaj. 
1613. 41.68. Tripheok. 

Rome, Historie Septem Sapientium, a very ancient edition, with- 
out date, place, or printer, fine copy, red morocco. 104. 15s. 
Triphook. 

Rowland’s Famous History of Guy Earle of Warwick, in verse, 
russia, with joints. 1667. 71.178. 6d. Freeling. 

Russell. Propositio Clarissimi Oratorig Magistri Johannis Russell, 
decretorum doctoris ac adtunc Ambassiatoris Chiistiamssimi 
Regis Edwardi dei gracia Regis Anglie et Francie, ad illustrissi- 
mum principem Karolum ducem Burgundie super susceptione 
Ordinis;Garterii etc. Without Printer’s name, date, or place, but 
punted by Caxton in 1469 or 1470. 126|, Dibdin. 

The only Copy known of a ‘Tract of the very first curiosity 
end impurtance to Collectors of early English printing. ‘The 
Duke of Burgundy, to whom this ayistle is addressed, was creat- 
cd a Knight of the Garter in 1469; consequently this Oration 
was printed either in that year or in 1470. [1 is therefore not 

nly unique, but is the first specimen of the press of Caxton. 
Bound up in morocco, with a MS. partly on vellum and partly 
on paper; for the contents of which sce the New Edition of 
Ames, vol. 1. p. 14. = 

Salsmannus. Liber Genesis eercis formis a Cr. Passwo expressus 
versibusque tam Latinis quam, Germanicis ornatus per Gi. Sals- 
manum, russia, Arpheimii, 1616. 22.128. 6d. Hibbert. 

Saltwood, a Comparyson bytwtne IV byrdes ; the Larke, the Nyght- 
sngele, the Thrugshe and the Cucko, for theyr syngynge who 
should be chauntoure of the quere, black letter, russia, cx- 
tremely rare. John Mychel, uo date, 33/.128. Lrans, 
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Saviolo (Vincentio) his Practisesof the use of the Rapier and Dagger, 
of Honor and honorable quarrels, wood cuts, rare. John Wolfe, 
1595. 50,158. θά. Jerads. 

Schusidel, Vera Ehstoria Admirande cujustam Navigationis in 
Americam, plates, ted morocco. Noriberge, 1599. 4. 4s. 
Johnston. 4 

Scotland, The Complaynt of, written in 1548, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation and Glossary, russia, with joints. Edinburgh, 1801. 
3l. 9s. Cochran. ἧς 


Folio. 


Praver, The Booke of the Common Prayer and Administracion of 
the Sacramentes, black letter, rare. Whitchurche, 1540. 6, 
Cochran. 

Prayer, The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, frontispiece, by Loggan, large paper, very fine copy, 
in blue morocco with joints. 1662. 547s. 6d. Cochran. 

Preux, Le Triumphe des Neuf Preux, avec I’Hystoire de Bertram 
de Guesclin, wood cuts, fine copy, red morocco. Michel le 
Noir, 1507. 62. 6s. Hibbert. 

Primaleon, Los ‘Tres Libros del muy efforcado Cavallero Prima- 
Jeon (de Grecia) et Polendos su hermano, hijos del Emperador 
Palmerin de Oliva, wood cuts, fine copy, blue morocco, very 
rare, from Col. Stanley’s Collection, Venez. Nicolini? de Sabio, 
1534. 300. Hibbert. 

Prints. A Collection of Three Hundred and Forty-two Portraits, 
some of Eminent Characters, but principally of Highwaymen, 
Impustors, Gypsies, Criminals, Conspirators, Persous tried for 
Treason, ἅς. with some original Drawings, in one very large 
volume. 691.68. Triphook. 

Psalicrium Latine, a Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century, upon 
vellum, with the initial Letters splendidly illuminated, bound ia 
red morocco, δέ. 10s. Triphook. 

Psaiterium Quincuplex, blue morocco, ruled. Genux, Porrus, 
1510. 3168. Evans. 

Pyigremage of the Sowle, which book is ful of ,devoute Matercs 
touchyng the Sowle, with many songs and poems attributed to 
Lydgate, fine copy, but wanting the last leaf, extieinely rare. 
C.ston, 1483.—Here begynteth a lityll treatise shore and 
abredged spekynge of the Arte and Crafie tokuowe well to dye. 
VY. Caxton, 1490. Very fine copy of a Tract of excessive rarity, 
in} vol. russia. 1521. 58. Dibdin. 

Quatriregio del Decursu della Vita [Iumana di Fred. Frezzi (Ni- 
colo Malpigli) in rime, fine copy, hlack morocco, rare. Milano, 
‘Antonio Zarotto, 1488. 41. 38. Tripheok. 

Reali di Franza, comenzado da Constantiao Imperatore secondo 
molto Lezende che io ho attrovite e "8 60}16 insteme. 114. Os, Od. 
Libbert. : 
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Recueil des Histoires Troiennes par. Raoul le Fevre, wood cuts, 
blue morocco, rare. Paris, Verard, sans date. 9l. 15s. Trip- 

, hook, ᾿ 6 

Regnault de Montauban, Cy finist I’Istuire da Noble et Vaillant 
Chevalier Regnault de Montauban, sans‘date.  33/. 1s. 6d. 
Hibbert. ( 

A véry ancient edition with wood cuts and singular Capital 
Letters, fine copy, red morocco, extremely rare. 

Redouté, Les Liliacées, 5 vols. coloured plates, splendidly bound in 

» russia. Paris, 1802, &c.. 802. Sir S. Clarke. 

Romans, Recueil des Romans des Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, a 
savoir Le San-Graal, Merlin, et Lancelot du Lac. A very valu- 
able Manuscript upon vellum, containing more than Seven 
Hundred Miniatures, illuminated in gold and colours, from the 
Roxburghe Library. See the Catalogue No. 6093, 3 vols. red 
morocco. 1001. Triphook. 

Rousseau, La Botanique, pee Redouté, vellum paper, plates beauti- 
fully coloured, splendidly bound in russia. Paris, 1805. 114. 11s. 
Triphook. 

Ruiz et Pavon, Prodromus et Novarum Generum Plantarum Peru- 
vianarum et Chilensium Descriptiones et Icones, 3 vols. russia, 
Madrid, 1794-8. 91. 19s. Gd. Loddiges. 

Royal Book, or a Book for a Kyng, reduced out of Frensshe into 
Englysshe by Caxton and fynysshed. A perfect copy in russia, 
with wood cuts. 1484. 734.103. Hibbert. 


TWENTIETH DAY’S SALE. 
Octavo et Infra. 


Scottes. An exhortacion to the Scottes, to conforme them selves 
to the honorable expedient and Godly Union betwene the twoo 
realmes of Englande and Scotlande. R. Grafton, 1547. An 
Epistle or exhortation sent from the Lord Protector to the Nobi- 
litie, &c. of Seotlande. R. Grafton, 1542. 2 vols. in 1, black 
letter, fine edpies,” morocéo, from the Roxburghe Collection, 
very rare. 14.108. Triphook. 

Sea-Mau’s Triumph, declaring the actions of sucéi Gentlemen Cap- 
taines and Sailers as were at the takinge of the great Carrick, 
lately brought to Dartmouth, with the tanner of their flight, and 
names of men of acepmpt, black letter, very rare, red morocco. 
Tondon, 1592. 51.103. ,Payne. 

Senece Opera Omnia, 4 vols, “red morocco, ruled.  Elzevir, 
1640. 21, 12s: Gd. Triphook. 

Sepulveda, Romances Nuevamente sacados de Historias Antiguas 
de la Cronica de Espana compuestos por Lorecco de Sepulveda, 
annadiose el Romance de la Conquista de la ciudad de Africa en 
Berveria, y otros diversos, blue morocco, morocco inside, rare. 


Anvers, 1580. 12/. 185. Hare. 
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Silsa de varios Romances en que estan recopilados la mayor parte 
de los Romances Castellanos que hasta agora se han compuesto. 
Hay al fin algunas canciores y coplas g..ciosas y sentidas, blue 
morocco, very rave, Caragoca, 1550. 17% 585. [fe ber. 

Skelton’s Pithy, Pleagaunt, and Profitable Works, russia, London, 
1736. οἱ, Tripheok. 

Sneyders Amoris Divini et Hamani Effectus varit, emblematis sacre 
scripture sanctorumque P. P. Sententiis ac Gallicis versibus il- 
lustrati, Anno, 1626. The plates (56 in nuthber) printed upon 
vellum, and beautifully coloured by Snevders himself. The 
Latin and French verses, ὅσο. in manuscript upon vellum, bound 
in green moroceso, aa unique copy. 122 Payne. 

Stalbridee’s Epistel Exhortatorye of an Inglyshe Christian unto 
his derely-beloved countrey of Ingland, agaist the pompouse 
popysh Bishops thereof, black letter, fine copy, blue morocco, 
rare, no date or place. 91. 128, Cochran. 

Summe (The) of the Holy Scripture, and Ordinarye of the Chrys- 
tian teachying the true Cliistian Fayth, by the whiche we he all 
justified, black letter, blue morocco, with joints, 1548. 1/. 19s. 
Cochran. 

Supplication of the poore Commons, wherunto is added the Sup- 
plication of Beggars, black letter, blue morocco, fine copy, no 
date. 12165. Heber. 

Supplication that the Nobles and Commons of Ostervke made 
lately by their Messaungers unto Kynge Ferdiuandus in the cause 
of the Christen Religion, black letter, blue moreeco, rare, no 
date. 1214s. Cochran. 


Quarto. 


Sevnt Kateryne, Lyf and Martyrdom of, manuscript upon vellum, 
trom the Towneley Library, blue morocco. Of. Hibbert. 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, 1037. 11.58.) dcrvis. 
Love’s Labours Lost, 1651. 1 15. Triphook. 
“----τ.ὄ. ----- King Richard the Second, 1598, 100. Jervis. 
Henry the Fourth, Part I. 1599. 18/.38.0d. Jervis. 
Romo and Juliet, inlaid, rare, 1599. 101.108. Jervis. 
— Romeo and Juliet, 1037. 1. AI. Hay. 
Pericles, red morocco, 1609. 2é. 5s. Jervis., 
Sir John Oldcastle, red morocco, 1600. 52. 3s. Jertis. 
— Sonnets, never before imprinted, inlaid, red morocco, 
very rare, 1009. 37. Jervis. 
Shepeherdes, The Kalendar of, wood cuts, imperfect, Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1528. 161. 105. Jervis. ᾿ 
Sidney. λδαυία Iustrissimi Equitis D. Philippi Sidnei, Peplus 
Ph. Sidnwi, Oxon. 1587. 14.78. Butler. 
Sight of the Transactions of these ‘latter yeares emblamnived with 
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engraven plates, which men may 1ead without spectic les, col- 
‘lected by John Vicars, blue morocco, ruled, 1047. 2/, 155 
Cochran. : ᾿ 

Sorowes Joy, or a Lamentation of our late dgeeascd Sovercignc, 
Elizabeth, with a Triumph for the prospereus succession of om 
gracious King James, &c. very fine copy, With port ine of Eh 
zabethand King James inseited, blue morocco, 1a1e, Pomted 
by John Legat, Printer to the Universitie of Cambindge, 1605. 
4l.1s. Hebern ὁ 

Speculum Religiosorum et Speculum Christianorum, a Manuscript 
of the Fourteenth Century, upon vellum, written by John Wat- 
son, contains several English Prayers in verse. See Watson 5 
History of Poetry, Vol. 11. p. 191, blue morocco, with joints. 
4l. 58. Heber. 

Spencer’s Faerie Queene, Colin Clout’s come home again. -- Con- 
plaints. —Tears of the Muses and other poems, in 2 vols. Pins} 
Editions, fine copies, blue morocco, rate, 1590-96, QL Series. 


Strawberry Hill Publications. 


Gray’s Odes, 1757. To Mr. Gray on his Odes.—Poems, by Anne 
Chamber, Countess Temple, 1764. Verses sent to Lady Charle, 
Spencer, with a painted Taffety.— Poems, by the Rev. Mr. Huoy- 
land, 1769.—The Muse recalled, an Ode, by Sir W. Jones, on 
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JON THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 
BY ‘THOMAS TAYTOR. 


PART I. 
ἢ 

Ly an age which professes tu be so enlightened as the present, 
it may seem wonderful that there should be a profound igno- 
λας of the theology and mythology of the Greeks; thouels 
an mtimate acquaintance with them is of the highest importance 
to the philosopher and divine, and right couceptions about them, 
m general, are indispensably necessary to every one who wishes 
to make a solid proficicncy in classic lore. But the wonder 
corses when we consider that the genuine key to the religion 
of Greece is the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, which, 
-ince the destruction of the schools of the philosophers by the 
Lanperor Justinian, has becn only partially studicd, and imper- 
fectly understood! For this theology was first mystically and 
svmbolically promulgated by Orpheus, was afterwards disse- 
minated enigmatically, through images, by Pythagoras, and was 
in the last place, scientifically unfolded by Plato and bis genuine 
disciples. The peculiarity of it also is this, that it is no less scien- 
tific than sublime ; and that by a geomctrical serics of reasoning, 
ouginating from the most self-evident truths, it develops all the 
deitied progressions fiom the ineffable principle of things, and 
wcuratcly exhibits to our view all the links of that golden chain, 
of which deity is one extreme, and body the other. 

In order therefore, summarily to unfold thé theology, and 
likewise the m}thology which depends on it, I have collected, 
fur insertion in the valuable pages of the Classical Journal, 
from my numerous publicaticns, such clucidatious on these 
subjects, as have been the result of the study, for nealy forty 
years, of the religion and philosophy of Greece. 
eo 


*' For a demonstration of this, see ‘my translations of I’reclus on the 
‘1 heology, and also on the Timzus, of Plato. 


00 On the Theotogy 


In the first place, that whichis most admirable in tha 
theology is, that it produces m the mind properly prepared 
for its reception the most venerable, and νη! οὐ concep. 
tions of the great cause of all. For it celebrates this im- 
mense principle as something superior evea to being itself; 
us exempt.fiom the whole of things, of which it is nevertheless 
ineffably the sowice, and does uot therefore think fit to cnu- 
merate it with any thad,? or order of beings. Indeed, it even 
apologises for attempting to give an appropriate uame to this 
principle, which is in reality ineffable, and ascribes the attempt 
to the imbevility of: human uafure, which striving mteutly to 
behold it, gives the appellation of the most simple of its con- 
ceptions to that which is beyond all knowledge and all con- 
ception. HElence it denoninates it the one and the goud; by 
the forme: of these names indicating its transcendent simplicity, 
and by the latter its subsistence as the object of desne to all 
beings. For all things desne good. At the same time, how- 
ever, It asserts that these appellations are in reality nothing 
more than the parturitions of the soul, which, standing as it were 
in the vestibules of the adytuin of deity, announce nothing per- 
taining to the ineffable, but only indicate her spontaneous ten- 
lencies towards it, and belong rather to the immediate offspring 
of the first God, than to the fist itself, 

Hence, as the result of this most venerable conception of 
the supreme, when it ventures not only to denominate the 
ineffable, but also to asset somethimg of its relation to other 
things, it considcis this as pre-emmeutly its peculiarity, that it 
1s the principle of principles ; it bemg necessary that the charac- 


1 According to this theology, as T have elsewhere shown, 1n every 
order of things a triad 1s the iminediate progeny of a monad. Hence 
the intelligible triad proceeds immediately from the meffable principle 
of things. Phanes, or intelligible mtellect, who is the list of the mtel- 
ligible order, 15 tk monad, leader and producing cause ,of a triad, which 
23 der iminated νοητὸς καὶ vorpos, 1. €. intelligtble and at the same time intel- 
feefucl. In like manner the extremity of this order produces immedi- 
ately from itself the intellectual tnad, Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter. 
Again, Jupiter, who 15 also the dennurgus, is the monad of the super- 
mundane triad. Apollo, who st‘ sists at the extremity of the supermun- 
dane order, produces a triad of lberated Gods. (610 «πολυτοι.) And the 
extremity of the liberated order becomes the monad ofa triad of mun- 
dane Gods.* This theory too, which 1s the progeny of the most consum- 
mate science, is in perfect conturmity with the theory of the Chaldzany, 
And hence it 1s "διὰ in one of their oracles,“ In every world a triad 
sunes forth of which a monad is the ruling principle.” {παντὶ yag εν voy 

(HEL τριὰς ng (μόνος cepy ts.) , 
* See my translation of Proclus On the Theology of Plato. 
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triistic property of principle, after the same manner as other 
things, should not begin from multitude, tt shonld be collected 
Into one monad as a summit, and whichis the principle of all 
punciples. Confeymably to this Proclus, in the second book 
of his treatise on the theologs of Plato says, with matchless 
magnificence of diction: “4 Let us as it were celebrate the 
first God, not as establishing the earth and the heavens, nor as 
giving subsistence to suuls, and the generation of all animals ; 
for he produced these indeed, but among the list of things; but 
prior to these, let us celebrate him as unfolding into light 
the whole intelhgible and mtellectnal genus of Gods, together 
with all the snpermundane and mundane divinities— as the God 
of all Gods, the unity of all unities, and beyond the first adyta,* 
—as more ineffable than all silence, and more unknown than all 
essence.—as holy among the holies, and concealed in the intel- 
higihle Gods.” ? 

The scientific reasoning from which this dogma is deduced is 
the following: As the pimciple of all things is ἐδ one, it is 
necessary that the progression of beings should be continued, 
and that no vacuum should imtervene either in incorporeal or 
‘orporeal natures. It 15 also necesssary that every thing which 
has a natural progression should proceed through .similitude. 
In consequence of this, itis likewise necessary that every pro- 
ducing principle should geaerate a number of the same order 
with itself, viz. nature, a natural numbers souw/, one that is 
psychical (i. ὁ. belonemg to soul); and ¢zte//ect, an intellectual 
number. For if whatever possesses a power of generating, 
generates sinulis prior to dissimilars, every cause must deliver 
its own form and charactuistic pecuhiaiity to its progeny; and 
before it generates that which gives subsistence to progressions 
far distant and separate from its nature, it must constitute things 
proximate to itself according to essence, aud conjoined with it 
through similitude. It is therefore necessary frgm these premi- 
ses, since theié, 13 one unity the principle of ihe universe, that 
this unity should produce from itself, prior to every thing else, 
a multitude of natures characterized by unity, and a number the 


‘i.e. The highest order of intelligibles. 

2 Kes ϑιον υμνησώμεν αὐτὸν οὐχ OTL YIV, ΚΑῚ OUPreYOY umirrne ¥ AEYOYTES, ουδ᾽ αὖ oF. 
ψυχας, καὶ φωων ἀπαντῶν yeverticn καὶ ταυτῶ AV yap, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχρτοις. πρὸ δὲ τοῦ τὰν, 
ug πῶν μὲν TO VONTOY Τῶν θέων γένος.) πᾶν δὲ τὸ γοῖρον εζεφηνε) παντας δὲ τοὺς ὑπερ TOY κοσιμογ, 
vas τοὺς ἐν τῷ ποσμω Grove «πάντας, καὶ ὡς θεὸς ἧστι θεων ἀπαντων, καὶ ὡς ἐγών ἐγώδων, Keel 
ὡς τῶν ἀδυνατῶν (lege adurwy) ἐπέχειν Τῶν πρώτων, καὶ ὡς πασὴς σιγῆς ξοἼ τότε ρο.) 
“νι ὡς ROHS ὑπαρξέως αἰγγωστοτέρον, αγιρῷ τὴ ὠγίϑις, TOIT νοΊτοι; ἐγωποκικρυζλμενες 
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niost of all things allied to its canse; and these natures are no 
other than the Gods. 

According to this theology theréfore, from the immense 
principle of principles, in which all things causally subsist, 
absorbed in superessential light, and involved in unfathomable 
depths, a beauteous progeny of principles proceed, all largely 
partaking of the ineffable, all stamped with the occult characters 
of deity, all possessing an overflowing fulness of good. From 
these dazzling summits, these ineffable blossoms, these divine 
propagations, being, life, intellect, soul, nature, and body, de- 
pend ; monads suspended trom unities, deified natures pro- 
ceeding from deities. Fach of these monads too, is the leader 
of a series which extends from itself to the last of things, and 
which while it proceeds from, at the same time abides in, and 
returns to its leader. And all these principles and all their 
progeny are finally centered and rooted by their summits in the 
first great all-comprehending one. Thus all beings procced 
from, and are comprehended in the first being; all imtellect 
tmanate from one first intellect; all souls from one first soul: 
all natures blossom fiom one first nature ; and all bodies pro- 
ceed from the vital and lummous body of the world. And 
lastly, all these great monads are comprehended in the first one, 
from which both they and all their depending series are unfolded 
jato light. Hence this first one is truly the unity of unitics, the 
monad of monads, the principle of principles, the God of Gods, 
one and all things, and yet one prior to all. 

No objections of any weight, no arguments but such as are 
sophistical, can be urged against this most sublime theory, 
which is so congenial to the unperverted conceptions of the 
human mind, that it can only be treated with ridicule aud con- 
tempt in degraded, barren, and barbarous ages. Ignorance and 
impious fraud however, have hitherto conspired to defame those 
inestimable works,’ in which this and many other grand and 
Important dognias can alone be found; and the theology of the 
Grec}s has been attacked will all the insane fury of ecclesias- 
tical zeal, and all the imbecil flashes of mistaken wit, by men 
whose conceptions on the subject, like those of a man between 
sleeping and waking, have Lb en turbid and wild, phantastic and 
ὠὰ preposterous and cain. 

ndeed, that after the great incomprehensible cause of all, ἃ 


ec 


τ Viz. The philosuphical works of Proclus, together with those ot 
Pintinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, Amimonius, Damascius, 
Oly mpiodorus, and Simplicius, . 
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divine multitude subsists, cosoperating with this cause in the 
production and government of the universe, bas always been 
and is still adautted by al? nations, and ail religions, however 
much they may differin their opinions respecting the nature of 
the subordinate deies, and the veneration which is to be paid to 
them by man; and however barbarous the conceptions ef some 
nations on this subject may be when compared with those of 
others. Hence, says the elegant Maximus ‘Fyrius, “ You will 
sce one according law and assertion in all the earth, that there 
is one God, the king and father of all things, and many Gods, 
sons of God, ruling together with him. ‘This the Greck says, 
and the Barbatian says, the inhabitant of the Continent, and he 
who dwells near the sea, the wise and the unwise. And if you 
proceed as far as to the utmost shores of the ocean, there also 
there are Gods, rising vely near to some, and setting very near 
to others.”! 

The deification however of dead men, and the worshipping 
men as Gods formed no part of this theology when it is con- 
sidered according to 118 genuine purity. Numerous stances of 
the truth of this might be adduced, but 1 shall mention for this 
purpose, as unexceptionable witnesses, the writings of Plato, 
the Golden Pythagoric verses,* and the treatise of Plutarch 


¥ Eyer sdoig ὧν ty mace yr, Cropwney νόμον xu AT,0%, ὅτι θεὸς εἰς Mayray Bagidiv; ws 
sornp, καὶ Osos warrot, Geos ταιῖις, συγαρχοντες θεν. Ὑαυτὰ καὶ ὁ “λλὴν Acyit, καὶ 2 
4 ἐρβαρος λέγει, καὶ οηπειτωτῆς ub 5 βαλαττιος, καὶ ὁ σῆφος καὶ gagvom,. Kev ἐπὶ τ.) 
wreavou FON τὰς nisvees κακει Deo, σοῖς μὲν ατίσχογτες αγχου AAR, τοῖς δε κωτωξυο- 
ava, Dissert.r. Edit. Prine, 

* “© Diogenes Laertius says of Pythaguras, That he charged his disciples 
vot to ewe equal degrees of honour tothe Gods and Herves. Uecrodotus (in 
Futerpe) sass of the Greeks, [nut they worshipped Hercules tao ways, one us 
ax inmortal deity, and so they sacrificed to him: and another asa Hero, and 
so they celebrated his memory. Isocrates (Encom. Helen.) distinguishes 
Letween the honors of Merves and Gods, when he speaks of Menelau> 
and Helena. But the distinction is no where more tully capressed than 
ua the Greek inscription upon the statue of Regilla, wife to Herodes 
Atticus, a5 Salmawus thinks, which was set up in his temple at Triopium, 
aud taken from the statue itself by Sirmondus; where itis said, Thut 
she had neither the honour of a mortal, nor yet that which nas proper ta the 
sods: οὐδὲ tege θγηποις, arag οὐδὲ θεοισιν ours. It seems by the inscription of 
Herodes, and by the testament of Epicteta, extant in Greck in the Col- 
ection of Inseriptions, that it was in the power of particular families to 
keep festival days in honour of some ui their own family, and to give 
reroical honours to them. In that nuble inscription at Venice, we 
find three days appointed every year to be kept, and a confraternity 
established for that purpose with thé laws of it. The first day to 
he observed in honour of the Muses, and sacrifices to be offered to 
them as derttcs. ‘The second and third days in honour of the herres 
ul the family; between which honour and that of deitics, they shewed 
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On Isis and Osiris. All the works of Plato indeed, evince the 
truth of this position, but this is particularly manifest froin his 
Laws. ‘The Gulden verses order, yhat the immortal Gods be 
honoured first as they ae disposed by laws; aflerwards the 
illustrious Heroes, under which appellauons the author of the 
verses comprehends also angels and dicmions!prepetly so culled ; 
and in thé last place the terrestrial demons, i. 6. such good men 
us transcend m virtue the 1est of mankind, But to honour the 
Ciods as they are disposed by law, is, as Hierocles observes, to 
reverence them as they ate arranged by their fabricator and 
father ; and this is to honour them as beings superior to man. 
Ulence, to honour men, however excellent they may be, as 
Gods, is not to honour the Gods according to the rank in which 
they are placed by their Creator, for it is confounding the divine 
with the human natiue, and is thus acting directly contrary to 
the Pythagoric precept. Plutarch too, im bis above-mentioned 
treatise most forcibly and clearly shows the impiety of worship- 
ping men as Gods, as is cvident from the following extract : 
“'Those therctore, who think that things of this hind [i. e. 
fabulous stories of the Gods as if they were men] are but so 
many commemorations of the actions and disasters of kings and 
tyrants, who through transcendency in virtue or power, inscribed 
the title of divinity on their renown, and afterwards fell into great 
calamities and misfortunes, these employ the most easy method 
indeed of eluding the story, aud not badly transfer things of evil 
report, from the Gods to men; and they are assisted in so 
doing by the narrations themselves. For the Egyptians relate, 
that [Termes was as to his body, with one arm longer than the 
other; that Typhon was in his complesion red; but Orus white, 
and Osiris black, as if they had been by nature men. Farther 


the difference by the distance of time between thein, and the preference 
given to theother, But wherein sucver the difference lay, that there was 
a distinction avkitpwledged among them appears by this passage of Vale- 
rius in his excellent oration extant in Dionysius Halicanhats. Antiq. Rom. 
Nib. at. p.696. J call, says he, the Gods to witness, whose temples and 
altars ov, fumily has worshipped with common sacrifices; and next after them, I 
calltheUennof our ancestors, to whom we give savreges τιμὰς, the second Aunours 
seat to the Guds, asCelsus calls those τὰς προτηχουσας τιμας, the due honours 
that belong tothe lower demons. From which we take notice, that the 
fleathens cid not confound all degrees of divine worship, giving to the 
lowest object the same which they supposed to be due τὸ the celestial 
deities, or the supreme God. >o thatif the disuncuon of divine worship 
wil] excuse trom idolatry, the He&thens were not to blame for it.” See 
Supers answer to a beck intitled Catholics no Idolaters, p. 510, 
513, ἄς. ς 
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still, they also call Osiris a commander, and Canopus a pilot, 
from whom they say the star of that name was denominated, 
The ship likewise, which the Greeks call Argo, being the image 
of the ark of Osins, and which therefore i. honour of it is be- 
come a constellation, they make to ride not ἴων from Orion and 
the Dog ; of which they consider the one as sacred to Orus, 
bet the other to Isis, 

“41 fear, however, that this [according to the proverb] would 
be to move things immoveable, and to declare war, not only, as 
Sunonides says, aguinst a great length of time, but also against 
many mitions and families of mankind who are under the influ- 
ence of divine Inspiration through picty to these Gods; and 
would not in any respect tail short of transferring from heaven 
to earth, such great and venc:able names, and of thereby shaking 
ead dissolving that worship and belief, which has been implanted 
tn almost all men from their very birth; would be opening 
oreat duors to the tribe of atheists, who convert divine into 
/uman concerns ; and would likewise afford a large license to 
ihe impostures of Euemerus of Messina, who devised certain 
imemoirs of an incredible and fictitious mythology,’ and thereby 
spread every kind of atheism through the globe, by inscribing 
alt the received Gods, without any discrimination, by the names 
of generals, naval-caplains, and kings, who lived’ in remote 
periods of tine. We futher adds, that they aie recorded in 
golden characters, in a certain country called Panchoa, at which 
neither any Barbarian or Grecian ever arrived, except Eueme- 
sus alone, who, as it seems, sailed to the Pauchoans and ‘T'rt- 
phyllians, that neither have, nor ever had a being, And 
though the great actious of Semiramis are cclebrated by the 
Assyrians, and those of Sesostris in Egypt; and though the 
Phivgians even to the present time, call all splendid and admisa- 
ble actions Manic, because a certain person named Manis, who 
was one of their ancients kings, whom some call Masdes, was a 
biave and powerful mans; and farther still, thoug Cyrus among 
the Persians, ang Alexander among the Macedonians, proceeded 
in their victories, almost as far as to the boundaies of the earth, 
yet they only retain the name of good hings, and are remembered 
as such [and not as Gods]. 

* Butif certain persons, inflated by ostenation, as Plato says, 


t Roth Arnohiuws, therefore, and Miuucius Felix were very unfortunate 
in .quoting this impostor to prove that the Gods of the ancients had 
formerly been men. Vid. Aruub. ib rv. Adversus Gentes, et Minucii 
Felicis Octavo, ἢ. 350. 8vo. Parisiis, 1605. 
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having their soul at one anc the same time inflamed with youth 
suid ignorance, have insolently assumed the appellation of Gods, 
and had temples erected in their hqnour, yet this opinion of 
them flourished but for a short time, and altetwards they were 
eharged with vanity and arrogance, im conjunfetion with impiety 
and lawless conduct ; and thus, 
Like smoke they flew away with swift-pac'd fate. 

And being dragged from the temples and altars like fugitive 
slaves, they have now nothing left them but their monuments 
and tombs. Hence Antigonus the elder, said to one [fermodotus, 
who had celebrated him in his poems as the offspring of the sun 
and a God, “ he who empties my close-stool-pan knows no such 
thing of me.” Very properly also, did Lysippus the sculptor 
blame Apelles the painter, for drawing the picture of Alexan- 
der with a thander-bolt in his hand, whereas he bad represented 
him with a spear, the glory of which, as being true and proper, 
no time would take away.” 

In another pait of the same work also, he admirably repro- 
bates the impiety of making the Gods to be things inanimate, 
which was very common with Latin writers of the Augustan 
age, and of the ages that accompanied the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. But what he says on the subject is as 
follows: ἡ 

‘¢ In the second place, which is of still greater consequence, 
men should be careful, and very much afraid, lest before they 
are aware, they tear in pieces and dissolve divine natures, into 
blasts of wind, streams of water, seminations, earings of land, 
accidents of the earth, and mutations of the seasons, as those do 
who make Bacchus to be wine, and Vulcan flame. Cleanthes 
also somewhere says, that Persephoue or Proserpine is the spirit 
ov air that passes through (pecopevov) the fruits of the earth, and 
is then slazn, (Govevozevov.) And a certain poet says of reapers, 

"Then when the youth the limbs of Ceres cut. 
ior these menSdo not m any respect differ from those who con- 
ceive the sails, the cables, and the anchor of αὐ ship, to be the 
pilot, the yarn and the web to be the weaver, and the bowl, or 
the mewd, or the ptisan, to be the physician. But they also 
produce dire and atheistical opmions, by giving the names of 
Gods to natures and things deprived of sense and soul, and that 
are necessarily destroyed by ren, who are in want of and use 
them. Vor it is not possible to conceive that these things are 
Gods; since, neither can arty thing be a God to nen, whicl»is 
deprived of soul, or is subject to human power. From these 
things however, we are led to conceive those beings to be Gods, 
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who both use them and impart them to us, and supply them 
perpetually and without ceasing. Nor do we conceive that the 
Gods who bestow thee, arg different in different countries, nor 
that some of them‘are peculiar to the Barbarians, but others to 
the Grecians, nor tat some are southern, and others northern : 
but as the sun and moon, the heavens, the sud, and the sea, are 
common to all men, yet are d'fferently denominated by different 
nations ; so the one reason that adorns these thipgs, and the one 
providence that administers them, and the mimistiant powers 
that preside over all nations, have different appellitions aud 
honors assigned them accordingeto law by ditferent comalries. 
Of those also that have been consecrated to their service, suine 
employ obscure, but others clearer symbols, not without danger 
thus conducting our intellectual conceptions to the appichen- 
sion ef divine natures. Lor some, deviatug from the true 
meaning of these symbols, have entirely slipt into superstition ; 
and others agam flying trom supasution ws ἃ yquagione, lave 
unaware fallen upon atheism as ο ἃ precipice, tfeuce, m order 
to avoid these dangers, it is especialiy necessary that τὸ suming 
the reasoning of Philosophy as our guide to mistic inowledze, 
we shouid conceive prously of every thing that io said or doue in 
religion; lest thet, as ‘Lheodorus said, w hile he ει εἰ his ar- 
guments with his ighthand. some cf his audtturs ει (οἷν αὐ taem 
with then left, so we should fall into dangerotiy ἐν οἱ ον, by 105 
ceiving what the laws have weil instituted about oaczuices and 
festivals na manner differeat trom thew ongimal πίη, ἢ 
The Linpero Juhan, as wellas Plutarch, app ous to have 
been perfectly aware of this confusion im the religion of the 
Heathens ansimg trom the deification of men, andan the fray 
smeuts of his treatise against the Claistiams, picscrved by Cuil, 
he speaks of atas follows: “ TP any once wishes to cousider dhe 
truth respectmg you [Christians j, he will find that your ται ριον 
16 composed of the Judaic audacity, aid (he πον κι ὁ und con- 
furion of the Heathens. Vor dering tiem byth, not that 
which is most Deautifal, but the worst, you havé fabricated ἃ 
web of evils. With the Llebrews indecd, there are accurate and 
vencrable jaws pertaining to religion, and maumeiable precepts 
which requie a most holy fife and deliberate choice. But 
wheo the Jewish legislator forbids the serving all the Ciods, and 
enjoins ie worslup of one alone, Whose portion is daceb, and 
Isracl the line of his inheritance, aud at only says this, but also 
omits to add, 1 think, you shall not revile the Gods, the detese 
table wickedness aud audacity of those in after-times, wishing 
to take away all religious reverence from the multitude, thoughs 
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that not to worship should be tollowed by blaspheming the 
Gods ‘This vou have alone thence denved, but there 1s 10 s1- 
mulitude in any thing else between veuand tham. [ἰης ὃ, from 
the innovation of the Elebrews, you have saved bl sphemy to- 
wards the vencrible Gods , but from our religion you have cast 
aside rovgence to «τοῖν nature more excellent than man, and 
the love of patcarnal istitutes ” 

“So g cat aneapprehension indecd, says Di Sullingfleet,’ 
had the Heathens of the necessity of appropriate acts of divine 
torship, thitsome of them have chosen to die, rathar than to 
give them to what they did notebchicve to be God We have a 
remal ible story to this purpose in Arian and Curtius? Concern- 
Ing Ciallistheres | Vlexinder artiving at that degice of vamty, 
as to desne to bave dive worship given him, and the matter 
bemy stated out of desin among the comuas, otha by 
Anavuchus, a vmian, or Cleo the Sraliiny as Curtius sive, 
and the sav of deine at proposed, viz) by incense and piostra- 
tion, Callisthenes vel cimentl, opposed it, as thet ahah would 
confound the dificcane of human and divine worship, ahich 
had bon prociecd encviolable anonea than ‘The worship οἱ 
the Gods had been kept up m temples, wath altus, and mmices, 
and saciifices, nd hymns and prootritions, and such ke, bue 
τἴ το by non ans titling, swe he for us {) confound these 
thu os, cither bu Ofting up men to the honcrs of the Gads, or 
depressing he Gods ts tac honors of men Lor weather would 
Alexauder suff» any to usurp tus τὸν αἰ αἰ σε εν by the ve tes 
of mous how aauch morc puslly τ. the Grods disdun for uy 
main to 11}. thes honors to bin 41  akndat appeusby Plu- 
tirch, that the Giceks thought it a mean and bise thu, {Π1 ony 
of them, when senton my embassy to the hings cf Persia, to 
prostrate themsclves before them, because this wis only allowed 
among them i divine idoration — Therefor, sis he, when 
Pclopdas and [smamas were sent to Artincrses, Polopuer did 
nothing unworthy, but Isincm > Ict tall his img to the ground, 
and stuop.ne for tat was thought to wike his adoration; which 
was alte ctharas go da shift as the Jesuits advising the crucitia 
tob κι inthe Moendirns hinds whale they made thea wdora- 
ions mo the The ath αν tcupics in China 

Corot uso refed to make his aduraticn, as dis_race to 
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his city; and Isocrates' agcuses the Persians for doing it, 
becuuse herein !vey showed, that they despised the Gods rather 
than meu, by prostitutjng their honas to their princes. 
Herodotus menudns Sperclies and Bos, who coud not with 
the eicatest violenye be brought to give adoration to Nerxes, 
because ut was against the laws of their country to gye divine 
honor to men. And γα δε τι Maximus? says, the Athenians 
pul Timagoras to death for doing it ; 90 strong a apprchension 
had possessed them, that the manner of worship which they 
used to thei Gods, should be preserved sacred and meiolable.” 
The philosopher Sallust also in bas treatise On the Gods and the 
World says, “ It is not umeasonable to suppose that iaspiety is 
a species of pumshment, and that those who have had a kuow- 
ledge of the Gods, and yet despised them, will m another life 
be deprived of this knowledge. And it is requisite to make the 
punishment of those who have honored their kings as Gods to 
consist in being expelled from the Gods.”! 

When the ineffable transcendency of the first God, which was 
considered as the grand principle in the Eleathen theology, by its 
most ancient promulgators Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, 
was forgotten, this oblivion was doubtless the principal cause of 
dead men bemg deified bythe Pagans, Ulad they properly di- 
rected their attention to this transcendency they would have 
perceived it to be so immeuse as to surpass clemmty, infinity, 
self-subsistence, and even essence itself, and that these in reality 
belong tu those venerable natures which are as it were first un- 
folded mto light from the unfathomable depths of that truly 
mystic unknown, about which ali kuowledge 14. refinded mto 
ignorance. Vor as Simplicius justly observes, “ [tis requisite 
that he who ascends to the principle of things should mvestizate 
Whether it is possible there can be any thing better than the 
supposed priuciple 5 and if something more excellent is found, 
the same cnquiry should again be made respecting that, ull we 
arrive at the highest conceptions, than which we Have ne longer 
any more vener&ble. Not should we stop in ou ascent ull we 
find this to be the case. For there ᾿ς no occasion to fear that 
our progression will be through an unsubstantial void, by, con- 
ceiving something about the fist ponciples which is greater and 
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3 Jabg. 6.3 : 

© Καὶ κώλιας ἦὲ εἰδος tums θεν οὐκ ἀπεχο;. Tous ye, γνόντα; θεους, καὶ 
Μωφαφρονησωντο, Er γον LY ἐτερὺ fuw καὶ Τὴ; PVWTELS Teper Gen, et, TOS ber 
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more tiauscendent than then nature. [ΟἹ 11 1s not possible tor 
our conceptions to take such a mighty leap as to equal, and 
much Iess to pass beyond the dignity of the first principles of 
things” He adds, "This therefore 15 one aud the best cxten- 
sion [uf the soul] to [the highest] God, ang 15 a9 MC h as pos- 
sible micprehensble; viz. to hnow firmly, that by ascribing to 
hin the inmost venerable excellencies we can conceive, and the 
most holy and primary names and things, we ascribe nothing to 
him which 15 suitable to his dignity. [tis sufhicicnt, however, to 
proce our pardon [for the attempt], that we can atimbute to 
him nothing supernor.”" Tf itpis not possible therefore to form 
ans ideas equal to the digmty of the immediate proceny of the 
wneHable, 1 ὁ of the first prmcaples of things, how much less 
can ow couceptions icach that thrice unknown darkuess, m the 
reverentiil languige of the Devptans,? which is even beovond 
these’ Hlad the Pfeathens therefore considered as they oucht 
this transcendency of the supreme God, they would never have 
picsamed to cqnalizc the buman with the divine nature and 
consequently would never have worshipped mon as Orods. 
Ther thevlosy, howeva, 1s not to be accused as the ς πε os 
this impiety, but cir forceGulucss of the sublime st of its 
mio and the ¢outusten wit. winch this oblivion was μὰ το νὰ 
attended, 

ἔμ αἰ tt olay bowen to whee co few respectable fe ste 
monics top ore ‘iat statue s Were net COnMIGCTCu nor Word! },«e 
by any of the iptelbgent Lae Ἔλα ts Gods bata the resem 
blances of Ore Goods, es ἀμ τ Πα «τὸ the recollection of ὦ di 
vine natur, atthe + suf pre (11 ny ats asestance ad tavor 
Tor this putposs, & shad dust present the στιά wet whe the 
plulosopher Matoast cays coca Shotices ang th bonous 
which were poate the dimes, αι dite golden te atise Oho the 
Gods andthe Word. κ΄ ἢ πὸ honors, says he, * whit we piv te 
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the Gods ae vcrformed ἔοι the sake of om advantage, and 
since the providence of the Gods is cyciy where cvtended, ὦ 
curtain habitude ἀν fitness "1s all that’ requisite m oid to 1e- 
ceive them benefice nt communications But all hibitude 15 
produced through initation aud simihtude — Tlence temples 
Imitite the heavens, but altars the euth, stutucs resemble life, 
and on this account they are similar to ammag)s,, pravers imitate 
thit which is mtellectual, but characters, superior nett ible pow- 
ers, herbs and stones resemble matter, and ammals which are 
sactificed, the urational life of gui souls But trom all these 
nothing happens to the Gods beyond what they alice idy possess , 
for what acecssion can be mide to a divine αἰ Κ But a con- 
Junction with our souls and the Gods τὸ by these means pro- 
duced 

“T think, however, it will be proper to add a few things con- 
cemmg siciufices And inthe fist plicc, simce we possess 
evcry thing from the Gods, and itis but just to offer the first 
fruits of «5 to the giver, hence, of our possessions we offer 
the fist traits through consecrated eifts; of our bodies through 
ornaments, and of out hfe through sacrtices Besides, without 
saciifices, priyers uc words only, but accomp uned with saciu- 
πος» they become anmated words, the words mdecd conobo- 
rating fe, but life animating the words Add too, that the fe- 
hicity of every thing is its proper pertection, but the proper 
perfection of every thing Consists ina conjunction with its Cause. 
And on this account we pray thatwe may be conjoined with the 
Gods Smee thercfore fe primarily subsists m the Gods, and 
there is) ube a certam human life, but the latter desues to be 
united to the farmer, a medium as requicd, for natures much 
disCiat from each other cannot be conyomed without ve mediam. 
And itas necessary that the medium should be simul to the 
connected natures [λ{ε therefore must necess tly be the me- 
diam of lites) md hence men of the present day that ave happy, 
and all the ancients, have sacrificed ammoals Aud this indecd 
not iishly, but in a manner ace unnodated to «νεῖν God, with 
many otha ccremomies respecting the cultivation of divinity 7! 

ἴω the next place, the elegant Maxnuous Evins admuably 
observes ccncerumg the worship of statues? as follows ‘Lt ap- 
pears tome that ay extemal discourse bas no need, inorder to 
Its composition, of cartain Phamerin, or Loman, or Attic, or 
LS IT TT 

"Secu ap 15. and 16 ct nes tein binoen of this excellent work 


* See Vol @ of amy translation of,tas Dissertations, Disseitat 38° the 
utle of which is, “Whether statues should be dedicated to the Gods?” 
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Assan, οὐ Ε συρί τη chiricterss, but human imbecility devised 
these n nowh ch inserting its dylic ss, It recovers fiom them 
Its mie Wed e aa εἰ a divine nature Is ne need of sta- 
tues or tts, bat human niture beng vers mbectle, end as 
much atin feo divinity as cath from heaven, acy sed these 
symbols iw which i iserted the nanes and the renown of the 
Gods Phas, tharefore, whose memory 15. robust, and who are 
cble, boc secth, extendu. then send te heaven, to meet wath 
cavinity, have, poshaps,? no need of statucs, This ace is, how- 
ever, Porc amone men, anday a whole nation vou sill vot find 
one who recehcces divinity, and whe is not im want of this kind 
Of assetance, which resembles τιν αὐ devised) by writing-mi asters 
for bo s whe cive Hom obscure marks as copies 5) ὃν writing 
over δ ἢ then band bong ended by thit of the master, they 
becone« through memory, accustomed to the τ: Tt tppears 
to me tcicfor, that legislators devised these statues for men, 
dsif tor aeertim hind of bovs, as tokens of the honor which 
should be pad to divimty, and a certam manuduction as it wore 
and pith to remimiscence. 

Ot «ται ἐν however, thare 1s neither one law, nor one mode, 
norome ul, nor one matter Fou the Giecks think it fit to 
honor the Goods from things the most beautiful the cath from 
apure αἰ, the humanv form, and accurate art and then op. 
110} “60. not ΠΥ θα] who fashion stuucs in the hunian 1esem- 
blance Lor ul the humin seul as most nea and most similar 
to divinity, itis not rasouable to suppose that divinity would 
νεῖ that wich is most sumilar to himself with a most 
deformed body, bat rather wath one which) senld be an 
easy Schick to imi ortal suuls, hyht, and adapted to motion. 
Lor this deuc, of all the bodies on the cath, nares ats summit 
on dugh, is maguiticent, superb, aud) full of symmets, neither 
astomisinng through ats magnitude, nor tenmible throush its 
ST OSE TERE 

"Πὲς plal sQpher Lsidorus wos tamanof this dessrp ir, as se are 
informed by Danie wom the extracts from his lite; 4 ἀνε by Phos 
tus for be says of tin. a cere ayer come πὸ κυ νεθιλων, aPrA δὴ ἐπ 


wUTO πον Geo ge ἐν > 5. Ap Toe Oy οὐκ FY att tv wags ATOPUNTY y 
» Te MT ἐστι TH ~ TPO Ayu bts Tv οὖν επ ἐῖήοι i: TOT τς ΟΥ̓ ς : 
ἔρωτι δες. δ be TH κοι τ TE αἰ Th CE AAD WRYVLOT) yee O FPL yrs Tive τοῦτο 
φαμεν, σιν oe Ma ecOever eomiy ce ὠδυνατον ner ay me γε οὐδὲν prrPay pets, 
re “He was ot wrling tod αι statues but appr acted to the Gods 
themselves, woo ue iu wardly concerted totam ἃ ἴντα, ἔπ αὶ the eccule 
itself, whatever its ἀν be, oft gil perfect uorince Low theretore, to 
them be te suco did te wproich? Thieul vehement love, tris also 
bemnger ut | Vad whut else, indeed, could conduct bim to them, than a 
Jove wh «ἢ τὸ uso unknown? What my me ining 1s, thosc who have es- 
peniem ed this love know , but it 1s impossible to reveal it by words, and 


εἴ .5 nu less diflicult *o understand what 1t 1s.” 
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strength, nor moved with difficulty through its weight, vor 
slippery through tts. noothness, or repercussive throes its 
hard oss, nor grovelling tfrouzh ats coldn ss, vor preciprtate 
throuch its heat, mor inclined to swit throush ats basits. vor 
feeding on raw Hest through its ferocits, nor ou grass through 
its imbecility; but as harmonically compos do for ats pr oper 
works, and ts dreadful to ue id animals, bat muld to such as are 
brave. [tts also adapted to walk by natate, but winged by 
reason, capable of swimming by art, feeds ou com aud fruits, 
and culuvates the earth, 15. of a good color stands finn, has 
a pleasing countenance, and a graceful beard. In the tesem- 
blance of such a body, the Greeks think fit to honor the Gods.” 

Hic then observes, © that with respect to the Barbarians, all 
of them in hike manner admit the subsistence of divinity, bat 
different uations among these adopt different symbols.” Vfter 
which he adds, QO many and all-various statues! of which 
some aie fashioned by art, and others are embraced through 
Indigence : some are honored through utility, and others are 
venerated through the astonishment which they excite; some 
are considered as divine through their magmtude, and others 
are celebrated for ther beauty! There i not indeed any race 
of men, neither Barbarian nor Grecian, neither maritime vor 
continental, neither living a pastoral life, nor dwelling in critics, 
which can endure to be without some syinbols of the honor of 
the Gods. low, therefore, shall any one discuss the question 
whether it is proper that statues of the Gods should be fabri- 
cated or not? For if we were to give laws to other meu recent- 
ly sprang from the earth, and dwelling beyond our boundaries 
aud our air, or who were fashioned by a certain: Prometheus, 
isnorant or life, and law, and reason, it might perhaps demand 
consideration, whether this race should be permitted to adore 
tuese spontaneous statues alone, which arc not fashioned from 
ivory or gold, and which are neither oaks nor cedars, nor rivers, 
nor birds ; but the rising sun, the splendid moony the variegated 
heaven, the eafth itself and the air, all fire and all water; or 
shall we coustram these men also to the necessity of honoring 
wood, or stones, or images? If, however, this is the cqmmon 
law of all men, [οἱ us make no innovations, Ict us admit the 
conceptions concerning the Gods, and preserve their symbols as 
well as their names. 

“For divinity indeed, the father and fabricator of all things, 
is’ more ancient than the sun andthe heavens, more excellent 
than time and eternity, and every fowmg nature ; and ts a legis- 
lator without law, ineffable by ‘voicc, and invisible by the eyes. 
Not being able, however, to comprehend his esseuce, we apply 
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for assistance to words and names, to animals, and figures of 
gold, and ivory, and silver, to plants and rivers, tothe summits of 
mountains, and to streams of water, desiring indeed to under- 
stand his nature, but through imbecility calling hum by the 
names of such things as appear to us to be beautiful. And in 
thus acting, we ase affected in the same manner as lovers, who 
are delighted with surveying the unages of the objects of their 
love, and with reenllecting the lyre, the dart, and the seat of 
these, the circus in which they ran, and every thing in short, 
which excites the memory of the beloved object. What then 
reniins [Ὁ] me to mvestigate and determine respecting statues ? 
only to admit the subsistence of deity. But if the art of Phidias 
excites the Grecks to the recollection of divinity, honor to 
animals the Egyptians, a river others, and fire others, I do not 
condemn the dissonance : let them only know, let them only love, 
let them only be mindful of the object they adore.” 


et 
ON THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN FORMED OF CICERO. 


Extracted from ‘ The Classical Excursion from Rome to 
Arpino, by Cuarurs WELSALL.” 
PP - a 


Tuar Cicero was great in the genuine acceptation of the word, 
none, | believe, save Dio Cassius, have ventured to question. 

Considerable diversity of opinion has nevertheless always sub- 
sisted as to the degree of applause which is his due. 

Most critics join in condemning his political conduct; at least 
that part of it which he observed with respect to the parties of 
Czesar and Pompeius; some even have ventured to censure his 
eloquence; but those who have presumed to question his oratorical 
powers, are vely few when compared with the arraigners of his 
political career. a 

Of his detractors, Dio Cassius stands in the first rank; but the 
spleea with which he attacks the character of the orator, will fail 
to have weight with those who reflect that Dio flourished under 
Alexander Severus, an emperor who has been eited by Machiavelli 
as the most adroit in establishing his power by what the French 
call les menées sourdes. The degree of credit therefore which we 
can ΠῚ. to Dio, when be handles the character of any great 
assertur of liberty, may be tahtamount to what we should bestow 
on any of the hielings of France, who wrote what they call his- 
tory, during the usurpation of Napoleon: ob metum falsi. The 
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vulgarity of bis mind is conspjcuous in the sentence quoted by 
Middleton: “ Cicero’s father was a fuller, who earned his sub- 
sistence by pruning other pegple’s vines and olives; he was born 
and bred among the seaunlike of old clothes, and the filth of 
dunghills; he was master of no σης liberas science; neither did he 
ever do any thing worthy a great man, or an vrator; he prostituted 
his wife, trained up his son in druukenness, committed ineest with 
his own daughter, and adultery with Cerellia, whom,” as Middleton 
remarks, ‘‘ he acknowledges at the same time to* have been seventy 
years old.” A_ testimony like the above can surely have no 
weight. ' 

Plutarch, whose known partialigy to the Greeks renders what 
he says in favor of the Romans more valuable, must nevertheless 
be read with caution. He appears to hurry over the leading fea- 
tures of Cicero’s career, and dwells at large on repartees, or anec- 
dotes of secondary import, with the fear, we should almost surmise, 
of the Roman proving superior to his Athenian rival. It is pretty 
obvious that the biographer of Chzronea was not partial to C1 
cero.” 

Of his cotemporaries, who generally entertained a high opinion 
of him, Lentulus in one of his despatches from Asia says: divina 
lua mens. 

Brutus aud Calvus thought his eloquence too redundant and 
Asiatic. But the first thought highly of him in other respects, and 
for a stoic, confers a high elogium in one of his letters to Atticus: 
* omnia fecisse Ciceronem optimo animo scio ;” and in another to 
the orator, speaking of the Philippics: ‘ nescio animi an ingenii tui 
Jaus major in his hbellis contineatur.’’s 

Cassius, whose testimony is of high value, confers in seven words 
a high panegyric: ‘ est autem tua toga omnium armis felicior.”* 

Curio, who figures in’ his correspondence, called his consulate 
anu Apotheosis. Julius Cesar said that Cicero effected more by 
his eloquence than all the other Rowans by force of arms; Hor- 
tensius, that his sovereign talent lay in touching the heart; 
Aufidius Bassus, that his eloquence was so rare that he seemed 
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1 « Dione in cid με appartiene alla fedelta, molti in lui la vorrebbon 
maggiore ; cd oltre i prodigj ch’ egli ciecamente adotta, le accuse con 
cui egli ha cercato di oscurar la fama di Cicerune, dt Cassio, e dt, altri 
avuti tra’ Romani in grandissima stima, pare che cel dimustrine ὁ bu- 
giardo calunniatore, o scrittore nun bene intormato,” observes the learned 
Tiraboschi. 

2 On peut reprocher ἃ Plutarque de ne s'étre pas assez étct.du sur le 
temps le plus brillant de la vie de Ciccron, qui joua pendant quelque 
temps le premier role, et qui était la seule ressource de ta République. 
Mém. de |’Acad. des Ins. Tom. vir. 

3 Famil. xiv. ep. 2. Brut. ad Att, ep. 17. and Brut. ad Cie. ep. ἃ. 


4 Famil. xu. ep. 13. . 
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expressly boin to be the saviour of his countrys: “vr natus ad 
reipubhiew sulutem, qua diu defensa et adminisirata, in senectute 
demum «¢ mantbus ejus elabitur ἡ 

Creatius Cordus, au historian {.f Rome, quoted bs s+ 1ea, 
said =. whing of Cicero: “vides credendam ¢jus nou solum mag- 
nitudisonm virtutum, sed etiam noultitudinem ce nspreendam.” 

Ast ia Pollo, the same, 1 believe, who fipures in one of 
Virgis celogues, hus left a testimony respect ng cicero, which 
has bea. iighty praised by Seneca: “ Πα] τ ergo viri tot tantivque 
operibus mansums in omme wrum, pradicare de ingemo atque 
industia upervacuum est. Ei quidem facies decora ad senectu- 
tem, prosperaque permansit valetudo; tum pax diuatina, cujus 
Instiuctus crat arubus, contizit, Namque a prisca severitate ju- 
dicis exact! maximorum = nexiorum multitude provenit, ques 
obstrictos patrocianso incolumes plerosque habebat. Jam felicis- 
sima consulatus et sors petendi. et gerendi: magna munera, deim 
consilic, mdustriaque ; utinam moderatius secundas res, ¢t tortins 
adversas ferre potuisset! Namque utieque cum venerant ei, 
Mmutari eas non posse rebatur. Inde sunt ἐμ νι ἴα", tempestates 
coorte graves in eum, certiorque inimicis aggrediendi Πα ποῖα ; 
majore enun simultates appetebat auimo, quam = gerebat. Sed 
quando mortalium nulla virtus perfecta contigit, qua major pars 
vite atque ingenii stetit, ea judicandum de Lomine est. Atque 
ego ne miserandi quidem exitus eum fuisse judicarem, msi ipse 
tam ΠΗ ΘΓ mortem: pulasset.” 

Coinelius Nepos styled him “ vir prudentia divina.” Sallust, 
from his well known hatred of the orator, seems to speak as little 
as possible of him in the Bellum Catilinarium. 

Titus Livius expresses himself respecting Cicero with his usual 
dignity ; though he does not confer much of a panegyric: ‘ vixit 
tres εἴ sexaginta annos, ut si vis abfuisset, ne immatura quidem mors 
videri possit ; ingenium et operibus et premiis operum felix : ipse 
fortune diu prospere, et in longo tenore felicitatis, magnis interim 
ictus vulneribus, ruina partium pro quibus steterat, file morte, exitu 
tam {1151} atque acerbo, omnium adversurum, nibil ut viro dignum 
erat tulit, preter mortem, que vere wstimanti ninus indigna 
videri potuit, quod a victure inimico nil crudeliis pasourus erat, 
quod cjusdem fortuna compos ipse fecisset. Si quis tamen vir- 
tut:hus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, acer, memorabilis fuit, et in 
cujus laudes sequendas Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit.”” 

The high opinion which Augustus entertained, burst forth in 
spite of himself, when he saw the works of the orator in the hands 
of his grandson. 

The testimonies of Plinius, Valerius Maximus, Velleius Pater- 
ne ἢ : 

* Auf. Bas. ap. Senec. Suas, vi. 
* Liv. ap. Senec. Suas. 
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culus, Catullus, Lucan, Siltus Ptalicus, Juvenal, Cornelius Severus, 
St. Jerom, Aurelius Victor, and Cassicdorus, convey tributes of 
unmixed applause to Cicero. 

Quitiban cally him “ὁ coelestis vir.” 

The celebrated simile of Longinus illustrative of the different 
character of the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes, makes us 
Tegret that he did not pursue th- parallel further. 

Aulas Gellius, after making remarks on the rhetorical powers 
of the principal Roman orators, shows that perfection in the art 

ras reserved for Cicero.' 

Lactantius, the Christian Cicero, as he is called, bad evidently 
a high idea of his Pagan prototype : ‘ non tantum perfectus orator, 
sed philos: phus fuit.’ ἢ 

Arnobrus proves his sentiments in his reply to those who pro- 
posed burning the works of the orator, because they thought them 
obstacles to the progress of philosophy : ‘* intercipere scripta et 
publicatam velle submeigere lectionem, von est deos defendere, 
sed veritatis testimonium timere.” 

Saint Augustine appears to have admired his eloquence, but 
not the complexion of his mind : “ ejus linguam fere omues miran- 
tur, pectus non ita.”? 

Petrarch was not less struch with the cast of bis mind, than with 
the grandeur of his eloquence : “ interdum non Paganum philoso- 
phum, sed apostolum foqui putes,” he says in one of his letters, 
and in his Triumph of Fame ; 


““ Ed uno al cui passar I’ erba fioriva, 
Questo ὃ quel Marco Tullio in cui 5] mostra 
Chiaro quanto eloguenza, e frutti, e fori, 
Quest son gli occehi della lingua nostra.” 


Sebastiano Corrado, an Italian critic, in his dialogue intitled 
Questura, which is an inquiry into the life and character of 
Cicero, vindicates him with warmth from the aspersions cast upon 
him by Plutarch and Dio. Ue concludes his remarks with these 
words : ‘* non omnibus ego, sed singulis ita prafeso, ut audeam 
pene dicvere a cogdito orbe neminem fuisse, quem prorsus cum 
Cicerone conferte possumus.” 

In the Magliabecchi library at Florence, [ fell in with a small 
publication, printed at Venice in the sixteenth century, intitled 
Cicero relegatus et Cicero revocatus. It consists of a dialogue 
held by three Venetian gentlemen at Belinzona, on the demerits 
and merits of the orator. The first part, afler collecting all the 


' Noct. Att. a? é 3. 
? De fals. Natig. 
3 Aug. Confess. 111. 
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abuse that can be mu-tered against him, closes with a decree to 
banish him, and fine those who shall study his works; the se- 
cond collects panegyiics from all (quarters, and the dialogue 
closes with rescinding the decree of his banishment, and bearing 
his statue in triumph, 

The opinion of Erasmus is singular. In the early part ΟΥ̓ his 
life he inveighed agamst Cicero; but in maturer age, he changed 
his sentiments, and, entertained an opinion of him bordering on 
idolatry : “me legentem sic atlicere solet M. Tullius, priesertim 
ubi de bene vivendo disserit, ut dubitare non possin, quin illud 
pectus unde ista prodierint, aliqua divimtas oecuparit.”" 

[tappears that, in the sisteenth century, a certain rage of ad- 
miration for Cicero seized many of the distinguished men of the 
court of Leo X., at the head of whom were Buonamico and 
Bembo. Erasinus undertook to write down this enthusiasm, 
which it must be acknowledged was carried to excess. He en- 
gaged Budiwus m the controversy. Erasmus was anathematized 
by the Ciceronians, for having athrmed at the age of twenty, that 
a perusal of Cicero’s works annoyed him, and that St. Jerom 
wrote better Latin. Julius Caesar Scaliger disgraced himself in the 
contest, by heaping upon Erasinus the most opprobrious epithets ; 
which were repeated by one Dolet, a Frenchman, who was burnt 
alive at Pars, convicted of irreligion, A. D. 1516. The dispute 
made so much noise in the literary world, that a history of the 
ctrid war between the party of Erasmus and the Ciceronians was 
written by a learned man of the day, but never published. This 
Nterary affray terminated as it ought, by confining the public 
admiration for the orator within reasonable bounds, — Julius 
Cupar Scaliger conveys a warm panegyric in his Philippe agamst 
Erasmus ; ‘‘cjus scripta sunt eyusmodi, ut in ipsis dlius etiamnum 
inens spiret, atque ts genius, qui arcanam quandam efferat  ener- 
giam.” 

Joseph Sealiger had a high opinion of his eloquence, but a 
poor one of his philosophical works: ‘ libros omnes philosuphicos 
Ciceronss mhi facio ; nihil enun in ils est, quod douceat, demon- 
stret, et cogal, nthil Aristotelicum.” 

Cardinal Du Perron said: “il ἃ plus ὅλ deux pages de 
Cicéron, yu’en dix de Senéquce; iy a plus en une épitre de 
Ciceron, quen dix de Pline. La république de Rome na_ rien 
@éval a elle, que l’Gloquence de Cicéron,’” 

But of all the moderns, Conyers Middleton has done Cicero 
the fullest justice; though perhaps he may sometimes be taxed 
with being too enthusiastic in his favor. He usnally endeavours 
to exalt the orator at the mapeiie of Brutus, Cassius, and others ; 
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in matters too of inferior impontance, and in cases wherein from 
the sudden and rapid phases which political affairs then assumed, 
se nay presume that Cicerogwas as often in the wrong as the 
others. The sincere and philosophical \tticns is not ” spared ; 

he is in general too cold in his friendslip for Middleton ; who 
would have him speed post-haste from Attica to Arpwum, on 
the reception of any querulous fetter. In spite of these few blem- 
ishes, his work temains a standard specimen of biography, and 
perhaps the most perfect, that the English language can show. 

It may be wished that he had devoted another section to an 
analysis of the orator’s works. We can only conclude that of 
cach volume was the heart, of owuéh force and exuberimee was 
the genius of Cicero, that Middleton, though a very superior 
aun, had neither euergy nor time sufficient for the undertaking. 

It is to be regietted that the philosophical Bayle did’ not 
handle the life of Tullius. In one of his notes to the article 
Tullia, le seems to think that the world has been deprived of the 
finest of the orater’s works. The high opinion, which that 
ciminent crilic entertains of Cicero, is one of the very few points 
in Which he is not sceptical. 

Keucton, in his Dialogue on Eloquence, prefers with judgment 
the later to the earlier orations ; and though le bestows the palm 
of superiority on Demosthenes, he withholds not a warm enco- 
miamw from his rival ; in which opiniou D’Auger, the Fremch trans= 
lator of Demosthenes, seems to comeide. 

Rapin, in the best parallel that has been written between the 
Athenian and Roman otators, is of opinion that the cloguence of 
Cicero is better adapted to inahe an impression on the minds of 
the populace, than thal of Demosthenes. 

The Abbé D’Olivet was so enthusiastic in his admiration of 
Cicero, that he not only devoted the greater pait of his life to 
commenting his works, hut felt irritated if any bods urged any 
thing against his favorite author. 

Quite the reverse Montesquieu; who, in his parallel between 
Cato and Cicero, says that virtue in the latter was merely an 
accessary ; that with a dazzling genius, he possessed a common 
mind ; that he wa incapable of filling the first ¥tation in the 
republic, during the rage of a civil war; that he only wished its 
salvation, to procure applause for himself; seeing things always 
“ἃ travers de cent petites passions.”? 


™ Grandeur et Decad. des Romaius. He found it casy to write this 
in his snug retreat at Bordeaux. What suit of passions would he με 
mustered betore the Veires, the Piso-, dhe Catilmes, the Antoni ?— 
Grand Président, tu auras été écrasé.—Alle seems however to make 
a sort of amend: honorable for the abode assertion in his Pensées Dt- 
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Blair, in his valuable Lectures, analyses his oratory with a 
judicious and temperate admiration; but agrees with Fénélon 
in preferring Demosthenes even as a yopular orator. 

We may infer, 1 think, from the'works of Lahaipe, certainly 
one of the first critics of the last century, that he preferred 
Cicero upon the whole to Demosthenes as an orator. 

D’Azara, late Spanish ambassador at Paris, not only translated 
Middleton into fig own masculine dialect, but embellished his 
production with engravings from valuable busts and medals; he 
added moreover interesting annotations, which declare a mind 
almost :mumersed in the contemplation of the various excellencies 
of Cicero. 

Voltaire was lavish of his admiration; and entertained even a 
high opinion of his poetical talents: ‘ Y a-t-il rien de plus beau 
que les vers qui nous sont restés de son poéme sur Marius?” 

Rousseau thought him nothing but a declaimer. His opinion 
howesves, oue way or the other, is not of much impoit ; for though 
aman of ardent imagination, and fine wit, it may be questioned 
whether he knew how to appreciate duly that steadiness of 
principe, necessary for the formation ofa great statesman and 
lawyer. 

Burke, in more than one of his orations, bursts forth with en- 
comiums strongly pronounced. 

Not so‘Fox ; whose opinion as to his character, though not as 
to his eloquence, conveys but a cautious and cold approbation , 
whether from = thinking that he already enjoyed bis full share of 
celebrity; whether from disgust at certain passages in his works, 
betraying self-conceit ; whether from an habitual scepticism on 
historical topics in general, uncertain.' 

Of all those, who have discussed the political affairs of Rome, 
Hook, in his History, has done more to detract from Cicero’s 
merit than any other, Had he not been a learned man, his re- 
marks would be consigned to oblivion. Ingenious as many of his 
notes are, a fixed determination to lower Tullius in the public 
estimation i- but too apparent. It is amusing to trace the pains 
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verses; in which he says: “ Cicéron, selon moi, est un des plus grands 
espri - qui aicnt jamais cto; lame toujours tlle, lorsqu'elle n’étuit 
pas faible.” 

' The ponueal career of Fox correspunded in the essentials with 
the Roman oratir’s Greatly. however, as England is indebted to his 
noble exertions, its mcontestable that he was veither so great an orator, 
neither did he move in so arduous a sphere, nether had ic the legal 
attaluiments, or so much philusophical grandeur as Cicero; neither did 
he pun nase his fume with su nach suffering or personal hazard. In'one 
point, end in one alone, Le was superior to Cicero ; and that was in rarely 
alluding tv himself, and when he did, in doing it with modesty. 
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which he takes to harpoon him*with his spleen, and cut him up 
piece-meal fur the market. The fish, however, that he encoun- 
ters is too great; the hook he little, or no hold. 

The orator also appears to be no great favorite with Melmoth; 
to whom we are indebted for an elegant vers.on of the Hpistole 
Familiares. Ue dwells with apparent satisfaction one contra- 
dlictory passages ; and draws therefrom positive conclusions 
prejudicial to the orator, without making due allawances for the 
possibility of the loss of any intermediate letters; for the rapid 
alterations to which public affairs were subjected, from the 
extraordimary characters of Casar and Pompaus; which proba- 
bly made Cicero appear one day hasty or weak, wluile the next 
might prove him to have been in the same case temperate and 
judicious. 

Lord Bolingbroke, in his treatise on Exile, seems to look down 
on the Man of Arpinum with a mixed sentiment of pity and 
contempt. It is true that he seizes him im the most vulne- 
rable part, which is his conduct during banishment. That it had 
nothing of the firmness of the Stoa, the wetl-known letters to 
Terentia: abundantly prove. But) was Lord Bolingbroke an 
adequate judge of ‘Tullius in this case? Did he ever come in 
contact with such a powerful desperado as Clodius ὁ Could his 
retreat in Orleans be put in competition with the exile of Cicero 
at Thessalonica 1 Did he, after havmg tescued his country from 
a formidable conspiracy, reap a> a reward, the sale of lis estates, 
the burnmg of his paiace, the separation of his wife and clildien, 
himself houseless, defenceless, aud driven from place to place like 
the meanest outeast? Ff he did, and showed that firmness in his 
reverses, Which lie liuds at the expense of Cicero, bis Criticism 
would not fal to have due weight. Henry St. Jolin! though 
your periods may be more Ciceronian than those of other Loglish 
writers, posterity will compel you to stand on even ground, before 
you can presume to tuin up your nose at Tullius in eile 

Of all the charges which have been urged against Ciceru, one 
too which has obtained no trifling credit, that of cowardice ap- 
pears to stand on the slenderest foundation, 4 et if, briefly re- 
capitulate the leading actions of his life, not with the hope of 
being able to place them in a new point of view, but that those, 
who prisist in thiaking him a poltroon, may strive to reconcile 
as they can those acts, at one glance, with their ρθη. 

Not then to msist on the extraordivary industry of lis juvenile 
years, Which enabled him at the age of sivteen to divcuss, in the 
preseuce of the first lawyers of Rome, the necessary qualifications 
of an orator, and which if not actual courage, must have depend- 
ed of a quality of mind very nearly glhed to it; we fd him, 
shortly after the commencement of his legal career, traversing 
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all Sicily on fvot, braving at every step the agents and assassins 
of Verres ; and not only at the imminent perl of bis life pro- 
curing materials for the most splendid specimens of forensic elo- 
quence extant, but thereby entailing on Ins own head the hatred and 
maledictions of more than half of the Roman aristocracy.—First 
proof of, his cowardice. 

After the promulgation of Otho’s law, which assigned separate 
seats in the theatte to the equestrian order, Cicero, as soon as 
informed of the disturbance which consequently ensued, and of 
the blows given and received by the partisans and opposcrs of 
the law, centered the theatre in’ his toga consularis, ordescd the 
spectator, to follow him forthwith to the temple of Bellona, chas- 
tised than, there with the valor of bis tongue, and so wrought 
upon them with his eloquence, that they not only returned in order 
to the theatic, but vied with the knights theinselves im conterring 
applaus ou that Otho, whom just before they had overwhelmed 
with hisses. Second proof of his cowardice. 

We almost feel a repugnance in adverting to the well known 
particulars of the Catthnarian conspiracy, sounding, as) they do, 
In the ears of every school-boy; to his unweatied exertion in 
detecting and punishing the most nefarious project evar conceived 
to undetuwime the settled order of a state. Neither the wumber, 
not icroeity of the conspirators, many of whom were or the 
firat tatlies, ner the suspicion cf Cesar himself beny privy to 
the μὲ 1, nor the conciousness of his own head being destined tur 
auputation, could ceter him from laying open the whole consp:- 
racy in five splendid orations, and thereby proving himselfnut merely 
the most enersetic civil chich magistrate that ever acted on a 
similar emergency, but, asthe repulse of Catiline trom Praneste 
showed, an active and intelligent military officer : 


te 


galeatum pont ubique 
Presidium atlonitis, et in omni gente laborat.” 


This then must pass for the thud proof of his cowardice; which 
shall be further corroborated by the prompt measyres which he 
tooh to pusish Lentulus and Cethegus under his own eyes; a 
daring expedient, and only justifiable from the, imminent dangers 
Which beset the republic." 

The fourth shall be the incontestable evidence that) we possess 
of ‘his having dnected the artillery of his eloquence against the 
most opulent, iniquitous, and powerful individuals. ‘Vhe Verres, 
the Pisos, the Clodi, the Ga’ inii, the \ntonii, 


7 Accerdin, to Appian, Cipsio, at the head of sume troops, secured 
their persons, and thea returned to the scuate, to decide sespecting them ; 
if so, he was in peifect order :\kut suppusing he was not, was he not 
chief magistrate in ἃ crisis of uncadmpled difficulty Appian. 1. ὁ. 1. 
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‘ i, “ referentes navibus altis 


Occulta spobia, et plares de pace triumphos,” 


were pinioned down hand andifoot, by the invectives oF this nota- 
ble poltroon, Not to dwell on the vigor of hedrt'arid intellect, 
on which the delivery of his extemporancous debating speeches 
inust have depended, nor on the bolduess with which he faced 
the people, to dissuade them from accepting the law proposed hy 
Rullus, a law best calculated of all others to foweht their feveroug 
passions; vor on the spirit which he showed at the siege of Pe 
denessus, where there sppears at least to have been some smart 
skirmishing, let us hasten to the consideration ofthe circumstances 
of his death, which in the opinion of his detractors, afford abun- 
dant proofs of his pusillanimity. |, ; 

We find from Plutarch, that he wes at Tugculanum, when the 
news of his being included in the , progeziption of the triumvirate 
reached him. He and his brother Quistus immediately betook 
themselves to the Asturan villa; but not having made their 
final arrangements, ou the road they agreadl to separate, after 
many demonstrations of reciprocal affection; Quintus, to return 
to Tusculanum, to procure necessaries for the voyage; Marcus, 
to provide by the sea-shore, a yesael for, their escape. ly the 
interval, Quintus appears to have begn killed. Marcus, having 
found a boat at Astura, embarked withthe view of dropping down 
to his Formian villa; but his stomach , being discomposed by the 
motion of the vessel, he was put on shore near the Circeian pio- 
moutory, (Panta di Terracina.) Here, it is true, he pa-sed a night 
in cruel agitation; and the aex!, masving he wathed about twelve 
miles on the ria Appia towards Rome, with the view of falling by 
his own hand in the palace of Octavius. Here again he appears 
to have been perpleacd by doubt; for the thought, which came 
across his mind, of the probability of meeting on the road the 
emissaries of the Triumsirs, who most likely would have put him 
to a cruel death, induced him to turn bavk, and regain his 
Formian villa; where it appeafs that hedetermined to await his 
destiny. But his attendants, more auaious for the preservation 
of his life than biraself, had prepared 4 litter to cohvey him to 
the beach, which they with difficulty persuaded him to enter. 
The assassins shortly after came up with him; when eyeing them 
steadfastly, he protruded his venerable head, su covered wi 
clotted filth and dust, so disfigured by anxieties, as to be acareety 
recognized by his aitendants; who, it appears, were willing to 
fight fo. him, but pur.uant to the commands of their master, left 
the executioners to do their business.‘ 


‘Satis constat servos paratos fuisse 86 dimicandum ; ipsum deponi 
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Plutarch, when be says that we cannot contemplate his exit 
without pity, evidently mistakes the dowbt, with which the orator 
was beset, for fear ; for as soon as fie had delermined to die, few 
men could meet their end with more firmness. 

But, cry bis detractors, ditt he not turn pale, and betray proofs 
of fearful agitation, in the deltvery of the Pro VMilone? What! 
would they have had him present a buxom rubicund physiognomy, 
with the weight of one of the most difficult and brilliant defences 
ever uttered pressing on his nerves, at a moment when the Clodian 
faction was by no means extinct, when there was more than an 
even chance that he would .again witness those disturbances, 
which before compelled him to seek refuge at 'Thessalonica ? Se 
rational, so conscientious are these dealers in hyperctiticism, that 
they would have had Tullius possess all that fine and stiong feel- 
ing on which pure eloquence depends, and ‘not have had him 
possess it. His anxiety, his agitation, call it, if vou will, fear, did 
not prevent him from facing his adversaries, and delivering the 
oration in person.* 

It is not so easy to emancipate him from the imputation of 
vanity. Candor indeed compels us to confess that there are 
certain passages in his orations, more especially in those which 
were delivered on his return from exile, in which he ts almust 
fulsome ; aud the unfortunate letter to Lucceims remains @ stard.ug 
proof of those accesses of weakness to which the greatest of our 
species are occasionally liable’, Yct something perhaps should 


lecticram, et quietos pati, quod sors iniqua cogeret, Jus-.ce. Liv. ap. 
Sence. 

A harment of Aufidius Bassus, ἃ Roman listenan, tcl’s us thit he 
even anticy ated the assassins: “*Aufidius Bassus, ct ipse, αἴ} tubi- 
tavit de animo Ciceronis, quin foititer se morti non pre buent tintum, 
sed obtularit; εἴ remoto velo, postquam arinates sidits @zu vero cane 
5] οἷο, ait, accede, veterane, et si hoc saltem recte potes faceie, 1" cide 
vervicem.” Phe veteran hesitating, he appears to Lave encour , (ἡ him 
with a sort of whing defiince: “ tremeut: demde dubitantaque, gad ad 
Ine, Inquit, s, μην venissetis?” [ suppose you would daimt away, if 
1 were the fit, whont you had to exe: ute, : 

We sce trum the preceding senterce, that Lisvius, not very warm in 
his aduutraticn of Cicero, bears full testimony to the coutage wich he 
displayed in Ins fast moments; he ads: “prominentr ca fectca, pra 
bentique ταμίαι Cervicem, caput pracisum est.” Liv, ap. Seuce, Suas. 

* The Speech indeed is .cheved to have been retouched; but I see 
no reason tor deubung that it was delivered nearly to a sunilar tenor. 

* ¥p. Faaul. Veep. 12. 

H sown words wil be often found, however, to vindi ate C.cero of 
vain alory; though certainiytaat always: & De quent hoc reprehendis 

nod solere me dicas de me ipso cluttosius pradicare ; quis ur quam au- 
dia cum (gu de me, nisi coacfus, ac neecssario dicercu? Non tam 
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be allowed for the genius ofthe times; something for the unpa~ 
ralleled difficulties with which he had to contend; something for 
the necessity under which he laboied, of confirming by bis ewn 
example the wavering opitzuns of ses.ral of these on whose 
inteyrity the salvation of the republic depended; something for 
that thanscendancy of mind, which authorised in him certain devia~ 
tions from common rules, which would be inexcusable in minds 
of an ordimary stamp ; something too for those Jimpulses of evulta- 
tion, to which, though better becoming 4 politician than a philoso- 
pher, it was natural for him to give way, after having triumphed 
over the iniquity of the Clodian faction. Much as he had of self 
on his tongue, no man had less of it iu his heart’. 

His unequalled career at the bar, and the splendor of his con- 
sulute, induce most people to expect little less than miracles from 
Cicero; and the position in which he is most exposed to attack, is 
the conduct which he observed with respect to the Cesareun and 
Pompeian factions. The word faction will, 1 think, go a great 
way towards vindicating the steps which he pursued ; which to 
the adulators of hereditary chief magistracics established by force 
of arms, appear unsatisfactory, and oscillating. 

It should be remembered that the party of Cesar was evidently 
a faction purely military, diverging from the civil institutions of 
the republic. ‘That of Pompeius tov, though far more plausible 
than his antagonist's, screened as it was by the ostensible motive 
of protecting the existing civil institutions, ought, IT apprehend, 
rather to be considered as the rival mélitary faction of Cosar, if 
contemplated in its true light.* "The defeat at Pharsalia ceitain- 
ly preserves the honor of Pompeius unimpeachable, since we can 


sum cxisuunandus de gestis rebus gloiari, quam de cbycctis non conti- 
ter.” το domo sua ad Pontifices, 35. 

t The saine charge of vanity, if persisted in by hypercritics, ought alsa 
to implicate Demosthenes, [ know no passages in Cicero, in which 
self-complacency is more conspicuous than the following: 


oe. . πὼς οὐχ aravray evSotorara tyes —-— ἐμοὶ πεισθεντεῖ ; . . . 
wes εν τις δὲ ὁ τῇ TOA λέγὼν καὶ γράφων καὶ πραττῶν, καὶ ἄπλως éExvToY cis τα 
πραγματα αφειδως δους ; εγω. 2 2 ee δ 

oon ewe δι ὄντιναδδε αλλὸν ἡ πολιβ εστεφανωται, (συμβουλον Acyw καὶ ῥητορα,) 
πλὴν δι ἐμε, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰς εἰπειν ἐχοὶν ev oe © 

sete ware μόνον των AeyovTwY, και πεπολιτευομενῶν, ἐγὼ THY τῆς CUVOLaS TALLY EV 
τοις δεινοῖς οὐκ ελιπον. «wwe « 

see κι νον ὅμως 8 encreituyy, unre γραφοντ᾽ ay ἐμου ypayet βελτίον undera, pyre 
πράττοντα τι πραξαι, μητε mpetBevovra πρεσβευσαι πρυθυμοῖ ερὸν, μητε δικαιότερον. 

te ee ee καὶ ταῦτα Mu παντὰ πεποιῆτγαι, καὶ ουδεις μήποτε ἀνθρωπὼν Erp Τὸ 
κατ᾽ ἐεμε οὐδεν ελλειῴθεν. . ww ee 

tee καὶ μεγισιων be πραγματὼν τῶν κατ᾿ εμαῦυτον ἀνθρωπὼν προσταϑ) 
πανταὰ ταῦτα ὑγιως καὶ δικαίως πεπολιτευμαὶρ δια Ταυτ᾽ αξιω τιμασθαι.... .- 
passim. ΠΕΡῚ STESANOY, 

The truth is that Demosthenes is nog’so much studied. : 

* Tins will he conhimed m ἃ suBsequent note, as far at least as 
concurrent testimony will adinit. ‘ : 
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conclude nothing positive with respect to his ulterior projects. 
But how would he have acted had he there been the conqueror? 
Was he ποῖ ἃ military man in the mos. extended sense of the word 7 
Did not Cicero, intimate as his knowledge was of human nature, 
draw the mote than probable inference, that the final result to the 
republic would have been pretty similar, whether Casar or Pompeius 
conquered at Pharsulia? How then did he act in that conjuncture ? 
As well apparent/y.as a civil individual could, who had the best 
interests of the republic at hearf ; and who was bent on supporting 
the good cause, without entirely compromising himself with Pom- 

cius, and his cohorts ; for though he was not in the field, we find 

im active at Dyrrachium, in doing all that a cévil individua) 
could, to prop the reeling fortunes of the republic. 

His cavilling detractors can approve his conduct only with the 
provisos of his having served under Pompeius in the actions near 
Dyrrachium, and at Pharsalia; of his classing himself at a venture, 
unong that general’s centurions, and of seeing him driven from 
rank to rank by blustering military chiefs. ‘Chis, forsooth, would 
have been a proper sphere for him, who alone by his civil exer- 
tions had rescued the state from an atrocious conspinacy; for 
him, who was of consular dignity, and who had thrown such lustre 
round the chief magistracy and the tribunals ! 

Neither would they be satisfied with this. They require him, 
after the ‘battle of Pharsalia, to have followed the discomfited 
fortune of Pompeius, and have’ died with him on the Egyptian 
strand; though it is obvious that few or vo hepes for the republic 
would have remained had he done so; and though it is incontesta- 
ble that by resuming bis statiou in ey he at once consulted his 
own dignity, proved his courage, and formed a necessary rallying- 
point for the separated partisans of Ponipeius; preferring to be 
crushed by the tottering fabric of the citadel, rather than to fall, 
if not ignobly, at least unprofitably in the outworks. Petty jea- 
lousies, in affairs of such moment, ought certainly not to be taken 
into account by those who attempt to draw conclusions in his 

' favor; but we caunot discover any reason why he should bave 
felt strong yeamnings of personal affection for Pompeius, who 
repulsed him with contumely, wheu he implored his assistance 

. @gaiust Clodiys; who on his returo from the Mithridatic war, 

* testified towards Cicero nothing buta polite coldness, fruit proba- 

᾿ bly of the jealousy which he entertained of the glory aecruing to 

“the orator, from the annibilation of the Catilinarian conspiracy,’ 


r 
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2 Τῃ Pompeio nihil come, nihil simplex, nitil hberum, orhil ἐν τοὺς 
«πολιτικοῖς honestum,” in one of th§ letters to Atticus; and in another, “ is 

᾿ qui,nos gihi quondam ad pedes Kratos ne sublevabat quidem.” Traces of 
Ἢ sceret pantings for illegitimate power may be discoveicd from the conduct 
of Ponpecius. What-tid Cadsius thigk of bins-in a letter to Cicero, writen 
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To come,then closely to the point, how would his.egemies have 
hed him act? Woulg they have bad him cast himself at a ventite, 
and without any reserve, among the centurions, of Pompei 
This would have “been as rational as’. architect renioving’ 
may buttress necessary for the support of the céntre of an 4 
building, to one of the wings. Would they have had him espouse 
‘at once Caesar's interests? This would have been a dereliction of 
the cause of. liberty, of the republic, of those principles which he 
had uniformly supported, and tantamaynt to freason. Would τὸς 
have had him, sword in hand, head a third party of his own 1 This 
step would have convulsed the sinking and shattered republic with 
a third military faction. If the lie of conduct which he ohserved 
appears at all unsatisfactory, it must be attributed to the difficulties 
occasioned by the extraordmary qualities of the contending rivals 
rather than to any timorousness, or tergiversation springing from 
himeelf. & 

“ But,” continue bis detractors, “ it is impossible to surmount 
his havmng flattered Caesar.” Do those, who condemn Inm point 
blank for this, weigh attentively the superior qualities with which 
Julius was gifted? the paramount ascendancy which he had ac- 
quired, not only with the army and people, but with at least one 
half of the senate? Great as Tullius was, it would not do for bim ᾿ 
to kick at random sgainst the pricks of the man, whose talents 
were so varied and eatragrdinary, and whose parallel in energiesand 
resources never existed, either before or since his period. Cicero 
knew him well; he,was aware that though hurried headlong by 
ambition, he had a heart susceptible of generous impressions, 
neither was he a man to be controfled by taynts and repraaches, 
By using then conciliatory means, he hoped, if not to extinguish 
the jealousies that subsisted between the two rivals, at least to 
prevent the clouds that were blackening on opposite sides of the 
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when Casar was Τῷ Spain, with the hope that the latter would conquer, 
Cesar not having yettully developed bis ambitious views? “ Per eam nist 
sollicitug sum; δα malo.veterem nc clementem dominum habere, quam 
crudelem εἴ nevum experiri. Scts Cneius quam sit fatuus; scis quomodo 
cHupelitatem viutttem putet.” Cass. Cicerua. Famil. XV. 19. Paterculus 
too confirms his secret aim gt exorhtant power; “ neque Pompeils, ut 
Primiim ad sempublicum est adgressus, quenquam animo parem tylit.” 
EL. ¢. 39. Appian also statés that Poumpeius, when ordered by the-consuls 
to head the armies of the republic against Gasar, replied, that he was 
ready to ubey them in all thjnge, unleas circumstances suggested 
something more adusable, Appian remarks that this was ἃ cunning and 
evasive answer. What were the’secret suggestions of bis heart, whemon 
the morning of the battle of Pharsalia, turning to his friends he resmark- 
ed, that on whatever side tha yictosy might, prove, it was sure to be 
pregnaut with interminable calampition) to $he Roman people? App. II. ε. 
4. All Uns tends te show thet.Giceze’s caution with, respect 10 Ponipeius 
wae the result uf his discriminatipg aad πυρὰ judgpest: | 
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political horizon, from’ coming ine violent contact, and pouring 
their angry flamcs on the vessel af the state.’ As 8001) as Caesar 
gave proofs of his dishonést intentiaas, Tullius appears to have 
been not less decided than Bhiutus, Cassius, or any otlier of the 
conspirators. 3 

“Then, why did he not use the dagger in the Curia Pom- 
peiana?” Flere he scems to have acted with as much judgment as 
the unprecedented gifticulties of the case would allow. He whose 
carcer was so eminently legal, who bad grown hoary in the civil 
service of the state, would have offered violence to his principles, 
to the majesty of those laws of, which he was the main bulwark, 
had he vibrated the poignard with Brutus, Cassius, and several of 
the others, who were professed military men, or who had filled, 
comparatively with his own, subordinate stations in the republic. 
We may conclude too that he must have filt an invincible repug- 
vance in sheathing a “weapon in the breast of that Cwsar, whose 
qualities of soul were so trauscendant, and who had proved himself 
so eminent in the favorite pursuits of Cicero. 

Standing then ay he did, daggerless, in, or near the Curia Pom- 
peiana, tiring merely his ferret and fiery eyes on the gorgeous 
victim appareled fur the sacrifice,’ he not only acted the most 


' Velleius Paterculits observes that Cicero was the only senatur who 
proposer terms of reconeiiation: “unicé cavente Cicerone conrurdia 
publicie ;” confimed also by Appian. Inb. LL. ο. 4, 

2 Philipp. Ul. passem, Perhaps the first open proof of Cwsar's views 
exploded dunoug that splendid procession in his honor in front of 
the temple of Venus Genitria; on which the tribune Pontus Aquila 
alone kept his seat. Juhus, stating from tne eurule chair, ἐμὰ on 
the brink of epilepsy: “ Repete ergo nunc ame rempublicam, Ponti 
Aquila!” On granting any favor to his partisans fur some days after- 
wards, he added: “si tamen per Pontium Aquilam licuert.” The life of 
this extraordmary man has never yet been properly handled; it requiies 
something higher than.the respectable qualities of Plutarch When we 
consider the incredible celerity of his movements, the magnanmuty 
which he displayed in pardoning his enemies, the tears which he shed 
on the death of his vival, can we resist from dwelling with complacency ἡ 
on the lines of Virgil? . 
© Candidus Insuetum miratur limen Oly mpi, 

Sub pedibusque videt nubes ct sidera Daphnis ; 
Ergo alacris sylvas, et cetera rura vuluptas, 
Panaque pastoresque tenet, Dryadasque puellas.”’ 

Dark ‘pots tudeed we find in Itis character; but (hey are such as we 
behold in the sun, which the circumambient fire conceals from all but 
microscopic eyes, : 

3 (hulis cepi, Ad Att. XIV. ep. 14..We may infer from this that he 
was present, or about the sceng of action, But there is a passage ih a 
letter τὸ Trebonius, difficult to cedencile with this: * Quam vellem ad illag 
pulcherrimnas epulas Id. Mart. me imvitisses !” Perhaps this apparent con- 
tradictiga is explained by taking epule literally, a dinner perhaps given 


« 
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judicious part in a crisis of such delicacy and difficulty, but equal- 
led at least the rest of the conspirators in courage; for if el nae 

had happened adverse to they, Tullius, whose political seufiments 

were well known, would have, sold his life at a cheaper rate han 

the others who were armed. 

The conduct which Cicero observed subsequent to the death of 
Cresar, seems not less satisfactory and judicious; for if tle senate,, 
as he advised, and not the conspirators only, had assembled in the. 
capitol, the republic perhaps might have been’ saved, or at least 
spared, those sanguinary scenes, which tooh place during the second 
triumviiate.! hose who persist in faxing Cicero with cowardice, 
must first tear to pieces Brutusand Cassius, who after the asyassina- 
tion of Cresar, retired to Antium, from fear of the populace, thoagh 
they filled the office of pretor; but Cicero at that period filled 
none but his usual senatorial station; had he at that crisis held as 
ostensible a one as proton, le most probably would not have re- 
tied at such a moment from the scene of action, No donht be 
would have displayed the same firmness us in the, affair of Cati- 
line.’ 

This also is worthy of remark, that had Brutus and Cassius 
shown as much judgment as Cicero, by remaining in Ttaly, instead 
cf absenting themselves in remote provinces,’ they would have 
been able to take advantage of the disentions that: occurred be- 
tween Octavius and Antonine; they might then have casily sided 
with the former to crush the latter; while the bey Octavins might 
in all probability have been easily controlled in any further schemes 
which he might have nourished hostile to the government, But 
no more on the political conduct observed by Cicero. 

Tullis as an orator, iv the opimon of the most distinguished 
critics, Quantilian [believe aloue excepted, viclds the palm to 
his Athens rival; thats to say, ithe wielding of clase argument, 
supported by resistless force of enthymem, which is unquestiouably 
the most valuable presogative of the orator. We have nevertheless 
one ovafion bs Cicero of a highee oder even than the 1ΠΡῚ ITE 
ΦΑΝΟΥ͂ : for the defence of Ligatius involves throughout the cou- 


by one ofthe conspinatots, where they arangcd subsequent measures, 
—Ifhe was not in the (τ Pompetana, it is mure than probable that 
he was close at hand. 

' Sce Ad Ait. XLV, ep. 10. - 

2 The rétreat of Brotna and Cassius to Antium is confirmed by Plu- 
tarch, and by Cicero. Ad Att, XV. epp. 11, 12. : 

3 Lhe cratur regrets Uneir absence in a letter to Atticus. “ © Brute, ubi 
65, quantan) εὐκαιρίαν amittis "ἢ ΧΕ, ep, 8. ; 

+"Oratores verd vel’ precipue Latijam eloquentiam parem facere 
Grace possunt; nam Cicerodém cutendaque eorum furtiter cpposuqrim. 
Quiat. X. ο. ;- . ae o° ' 
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trol of the most<difficult figure ip rhetoric; and in the manage- 

qinent of irony, which steers clear of vulgarity on the one hand, and 
of insipidity, or doubtful sense og the other, Cicero not only 
autshines Demostheses, but every other oratur of whase works 
we have any notice, fa. ΤΕΣ 

ει ‘In force of invective too, and pauegyric, and more especially in 
volume of peroration, his eloquence ja singularly triumphant. Had 
he left us uothing but the conclusions pf the Verrines, the Pro 
Milone, anil Pfo° Fontzio, he would have established a sufficient 
tight to the title of a great orator. His most partial admirers are 
neveriheless obliged to confeas, that he is not a little indebted to 
the lustcious Athenian.! : 

It is however only as an orator, that Demosthenes can be said to 
surpass Cicero. We cannot trace the Grecian discussing philoso- 
phical topics with his friends, Ike the Roman, in dignified retire- 
ment; or engaged through life in active correspondence with the 

«leading men of his age; we cannot discover him attentive in mould- 
ing the mind of a son ; or filling a colonial government with digni- 

"ty, like Cicero ; or extinguishing such dangerous intestine firebrands 
us Catiline, Cethegus, Clodius, and their counterparts. 

He shines pre-eminent in his correspondence, We have no letters 
of ancient or modern times, in which we recognise 60 completely 
at once the man uf business, the sincere friend, the zealons patron, 
aud the sage. No one everexisterl more ambitious of true glory ; ond 

.ho one braved with more cheerfulness, those toils and anxieties, 
, Without which a substantal fame is wholly unattainable. He did 
not want to scale the temple by an easy and commodious fight of 
steps; but was content to work his way up over biiars, slippery 
mmarl, and rough pointed stones. 

One of the most striking features of his character was that 
buoyant chveifuluess, which enabled him not only te grace his 
speeches with lively sallies, but to be the soul of every society 
which he frequented. And perhaps this was no small proof of his 
greatness. He differed in this respect from Demosthenes, who 
was silent aud severe. We know that Thro registeréd his witti- 
¢isms, which ‘he collected in three volumes, aud published after 
his death; and that Cesar enjoined those of*his friends, who 
frequented Cicero, ta note down carefully the aphorisms and 
repartees that fell from his fertile mind. Of those preserved to us 
~by Plutarch and Macrobius, we may say in the words of Marnal : 
> “Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala quedam.”! 


τῶν ΔῈ. 1111» : Perhaps LIE POY μαι αὐ UL LAG ισεευμιαιι PErRpUs 
194 1édyndant use of super aittes, Most of bis orations teem, with 
ΜΠ and ernimt. “ Ὄ' 

5 Justus Lipsiua says s “in ficettis εἰ jocis Cicero semper deus est.” 
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I def¢tiny pétson to tate μι Cicero ὁ wishit’ detract from the 
merit of his distingutsitvd+ contemporaries: The Horteasii, the 
Cornifici:, ‘the Atticl’ the Vagros, the Εἰμαϊ, μὲς Leutyll; te Brati, 
the Cassii, the Cétuli; and several: othe 5, founti in hin ἃ sineere 
friend ; aud were no doubt as much indebted; among the men of 
their age, for the applause ‘ conferred om them by Cicero, Ἣν they 
ure among “posterity, for'th« ‘celebrity which they obtuin, from 
being notided in bis workas .«.05.. τ cot » * 

There was ond trait his eharatter for Witch he tas been -an- 
fairly censored ; I allude to fhat buntble complaisatice to which he 
had reeoutsé, in endeavouring to persuade Ins fellow-citixens from 
siding with the Clodian faction. “This conduct, for whieh.we are 
told by Appian, hé-cutaildd dn hinself the most galling ndicule, 
places him in an advantageous point of view as a real republican 
and sincere ‘patriot. He did not keep ‘sullenly aloof from his 
conntrymen, 43 Coriolanus would liave done in any similar con- 
jencture; neither did he feien indifference for their favorable 
opinions, like a mere compound of blood, pride, and ferocity. 

No individnal immersed in such high and various pursuits, ever 
made the head und heart stép out so well together. ‘Phe same 
man, who filminated with his oratory the highest aud moot restive 
spirits of Rome, evuld be sprightly aud heaty with his freuds 
one hour, and the next, absorbed in the investigation of pluloso- 
phical truths, He was spleadid, hospitable, and the maa of busi- 
ness, at ‘Rome; dignified, and philosophical at ‘Fusculanum ; 
biending oceasionally deep research with the gaieties of the world, 
at his Pormian; Cumin, arid Puteolan villas; aud, as we should 
say ia Eugland, a plain country gentleman at Arpinum. 

IIe appears to have been one of the few Romans who knew 
how to appreciate the sentiment of compassion. 

He seems to have louhed upon those nauons, that were ineapa- 
ble of maintaining the elective civil chief magistracy, jn an inferior 
point of view. 

The uniformity of bis political sentiments is confirmed by the 
manner of his death; which can be contemplated only as ἃ martyr- 
eH in the cause of the elective civil chief magistidcy, aud of h- 

rty.: Dee 

That catastrophe oright indeed to be considered as one of the 
most trapieal dccurfertées in all history ; for with his constitution, 
it must have been more dificult to arma himself with the requisite 
firmuess, ‘than with such as Brutus, Cussius, Cesar, and others 
possessed, swho were engaged for the greater part, of thar lives jn 
steeling their hearts with military service, and consequently be- 
reaving death ofjhalf its Cay “Qui, talem Ciceronis cagum satis 
digna deplorare poaslt) abing Cicero dun extat." 
aus vt tee ἈΝ δ νὰν. δος, ωμμὼι....... ρνὼὼ 


εὐ γώ, Maz. Vi os 8. 
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To those, whose spirits may be deshed by ‘hotest but “fruitless 
fitempts to realise glory in the arduong careers of politics or law, 
he shines like a beacon seen on ἃ δεῖς night, from the midst of a 
tempestuous sea, by the distressed mariver; and in this point of 
view, he must slways prove superior tn the philosophical politician 
or pure moralist in their closets; whose speculations and cxhorta- 
tions, however useful to others, and -honernble to themselves, 
cannot havé the sqine weight.as thote promulgated by one, who 
was nore engaged in combating political abuses through life, than 
any other individual either before or since his period ; and whose 
career, in spite of its difficulties, seems to have been a perpetual 
tommentary on his thoughts and assertions. We search in vain 
for his parallcl in modern times ; most likely too in ancient. lor 
the great sien who have figured on the theatre of politics in our 
age, have found a firmer point d'appui than Cicero; education 
being tnuch more widely extended, and consequently the weapons 
of ferocity much more blunted. He may be said to resemble, in 
the attitude which he presented to the fierce spirits of the latter 
period of the Roan republic, the seraph Abdiel making bis way 
with firmness aloug the lines of Milton's legionary deemons. 

His philosophy was drawn from the sublimest suurces; and he 
appears to have formed an eclectic system of his own. The trea- 
tises De Gloria, De Republica, and the Eshortation to philosophy 
intitled Flortcasizs, are great losses to the literary world. It ts 
certain that Petiarch had the first ia his possession, and St. Au- 
gustine, the last.! Vhe De Republica was also entire in France 
about the tenth century.” We may infer their value from the 
auree sententia, which have been preserved by Lactantius and 
Augustine. ‘The last records a sentence, in which "Fullius seems 
to agree with some philosophers, that man was created to exprate 
crimes conmutted iu a previous state of existence; a dogma, which 
it might be rash impheitly to adopt; but which from most ap- 
pearances in the physical and meral worlds, it would be difficult to 
refute. , 


ἘΡαῖ, Kp Seni It appears that Petrarch lent the MS. to his 
tutor, whe pawncd it «Len in distressed circumstances. Petrarch offered 
alarge sum fur iis recovery; but the tutu: ashamed of the trans- 
action, iciised τὸ menuon the persun to whum be had consigned it— 
Tirabogel. ‘ 

? Petit Radel Des Bibliot éques. ie 

3. Voltaie, im a sentence replete with truth and energy, says: “ La 
Nature squglante est assise »eutre la naissance et ja mort!’ This 
may scive as 4 commentary‘ up the’ above speculation at Cicero. It 
woul Leeasy- to subjuia a -teng*notes: T Sergey good dissertations - 
on the Uiceropian philosophy in the Mem, de Acad. des, Inscriptions 
by M. Gautier de Sivert. © «the Meme te δὰ i 
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It is worthy of remark that Cicero, in thase of his philosophical 
woiks, wherein he .gives the reins to his imagination, (#3 in the 
Somnium Sciponis,) seems ta embrace the belief of the inmor- 
tality of the souk; while in those; to whith he applies argument, 
he sometimes appears inclined to reject it. Ttia certam that he 
has thrown a veil of scepticism over his highest speculations ; but- 
whether conclusive or not, a mind like Cicero's, could never have: 
been diverted trom the pursuit of the KAAON, the ATAOUN, 
and the HPEHON. “ ει ἢ 

But I am gliding insensibly iuto the last section of Middleton. 
Sufficient has heen stated to clear Tullius of imputations of pusil- 
lanimity, which have been hastily tirged by those, who are secretly 
jealous of his well-earned fame, though he has long rotted in the 
sepulchre; ar by those, who, from an inclination to military as- 
cendancy in states, refuse to associate his conduct in important 
points with their approbation. ᾿ 
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AN INQUIRY 
into the Opinions of the ancient [Tebrews, respecting a 
Suture immortal E.vistence. “ 
προς, τὸν 4»... 
Part 1].--- [(οπεμ θα from No. XLE. p. 33.] 


We have proved that the ancient songs, and poetry of all na- 
tions, with which we are acquainted, were repositories of their 
religious opinions, aud that those of Moses were summaries of 
faith. Of this desctiptionds Jacob’s poetical valediction to his 
children, of which, indeed, we may style that of Moses au imita- 
tion:—the same erample was followed by Joshua, and was, 
doubtless, a custom, in earlier periods of history ;7-but, those, 
which selate to eur subject, prove, that they extended beyond 
the secular welfare of those to whom they were addressed, and 
that the doctrine of future rewards and puvishmnents was believed 
by their authors. Elanuah’s song is of the most decisive nature: 
after a recapitulation of the various circumstances of haman life, 
the Supreme Being is introduced, 48 raising the poor from the 
dust, and the teggar from the dunghill, to set them among 
princes, tu cause them to inherit N39 NDI," a term, which was 
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1 See Cabbala denudata, and ilie talfbinical writers, passim. 
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ever intended to'express the futyre happiness of just men, and 
as such; was apprehended by every subject of the Jewish theo- 
cracy. It uo such doctrine be intended, what signification can 
we attach to the preservation of TPOF OT, and to the silence of 
“WI OWA, which the Targum, and every rabbinical commen- 
tator, correctly refers to the divine judgment of the human race, 
and its consequences? This: word 18 rightly applied, in Job 
and the early writers, (ὁ the state of the wicked, in contradistinc- 
tion fram “NN, a metaphor preserved in the New Testa- 
ment, 1) which we read of the outer‘darkness, of the children of 
darkness and of the children of light} of a hight shining in dark- 
ness, of luminaries {¢weripes) in the world; with a sufficient vanety 
of corresponding phrases to authorise our application of the 
Hebrew “word. ‘These weie common Oriental mefaphors;— 
the inhabitants of Paradise are said in the Koran to recline 


ΔΘ 3, whereas, we thus jead the sentence of the wicked, 


ers AW od Kb Ii Syilbi!—which Jellaloddeen ob- 
serves, λ8 the smoke of Hell, ramifying at a certain height in 
thee directions, Both of these ideas have pgrallels in the scrip- 


tures:-ua4 is the Hebrew by; and just* men are represented, 
as dwelling under the shadow of the Almighty; who ts himself 
described, in the prophetic books, as hiding Israel in the shadow 
of His hand (ls. x11x. 2.)—and the observations made on JWI 
will exsbrbit the correspondence with the other. In addition to 
which God is mentioned,‘as thundering uporthe wicked (v. 10.) 
aud weighmg the actions of mankind, (v. 3.) because, 

SWI ΤῊ OP DD) WIN PINT DEN PRAY, which, notwith- 
standing all that Bishop Warburton and others may urge to 
the cotitiary, sets this potnt at rest;. atid shows that the earlier 
Israclitds knew more than we ‘may be willing to allow, of the 
kingdom of: the Messiah, as Jonathan Ben Uzziel well’ com- 
ments, ΡΨ S79". tas . 

“ ἴῃ fact, God's character as Judge, wis plainly noticed m the 
Pentatetict’. ‘When Abraham intreated Him of the behalf of the 
cities of the plant, he déhominated Him, the Judve'of all the earth, 
ΥἽΝΥ 55 peur, which sod ἐπα τ si of the Deity of 
repedled occlu retice.' ἡ Thus, id thé-precttin sdig, we remdtk 

‘s partial allusion td the refirrection, “where baie styled TT 

ΤΡῚΣ, who blings τὰ dono SNe taise us 
frodt thince yy newer). Leis fi bible; tht in the diffe- 

tes 8 8 ae ate ts Ta ee EP hes ’ : 


afd Uae Ὁ} ἐπ roy tt ate 


Δ ΓΝ ἡ ἢ οἱ 
“ Ses the βου of ἴομεν, ¥, 99) 495 $f; 4. bys P SZC}, 1. 
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rent convocations of the people, in the days of the Judges and 
their predecessors, an oe of religious fundamentals was 
customary, that the revealed taw might.be maintained pure m 
schism and idolatry. . Whet tlie Israelites discarded their ἊΝ 
and their 2°9x2,! Samuel,’ in particular, is recorded af judging 
them in Mizpeh,.as a preequalification to receive the ark of 
God; and these meetings were attended with appropriate teligions 
ceremonies (1 Sam. vit. 6.) « It is hardly Iskoly, therefore, that 
in these a doctrine of buch-vital importauce should have been 
omitted. When David (2 Sam. x11. 23.) bewailel the death 
of his child, he comforted bimsel® with. thia reflection, "OTT ὮΝ 
On aw NONI WN which words are au ancontrovertible de- 
monstiation of the universality of the belief of future rewards 
and punishments, Abandoning all inquiry, whether Moses did 
or did not write the: book of Job, we must allow its remote anti- 
quty, from the mention made of bis friends m the catalogue of 
names in the Pentateuch; and if we allow its date to be about 
this period, we may sefect from it the most’unanswerable docu- 
ments. So great a varicty of passages in it assert the resurrec- 
tion, that few of the nunber will suffice to corruborate the pre- 
eedmg observations, The 12th and 13th verses of the 141} 
chapter descend tvo nicely into particulars, to leave a doubt 
on the mind, that at the time in which the book was written, 
a future stale was expected; and that the allotments in it were 
conceived to be regulated by the actions of the present life. 
“Αἱ an appointed time, God was predicted to remember man, 
who should live again; that when the change ( St. Paul’s Jan- 
guage, ἡ ἀπολύτρωξις τοῦ σώματος ἡμῶν) which had been revealed, 
should take place, God would cyil, and mau should answer him,” 
than which pothing cap, more copectly exinbit the degree of 
knowledge which the ancient Jews had of the truths more ex- 
plieitly elucidated by the Christian religion. If, in fact, under 
Samuel and the prophets, the books οἵ Moses formed the basis 
of Judaic edugatign, asguredly froin these fountains was derived 
that ample sjreany of, sacred illumination, which pervades the 
later boyks of the.canon.of the Old Testament. ‘To these must 
we Jefer the groynd-work of Hebrew theology; they were, in 
most cases, the texts,on,which more diffuse commentaries of 
religious knawlddge were’ composed. . If we make the book of 
Job parallel (or nparly-parallel,,for the sake of those who deny 
is antiquity) to.the,Pentateuch, we, disgever, that the future 
puttishiients of the wicked were not unknown: we read that 
POW TWD PORN, SVT Y Oui BECVinit “GF ‘the punishment 
of hie evil- deeds; “ἃ stepti¢ient conimon to the Sadducces, 
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and some heresies m the Chrisjian Chureh. Πᾶς γαρός «. - 
λέγη μήτ. ἀνόστασι) μῆτε κρίσιν -iveu, οὗτος πρωτότοκό, ἐ,τὶ τὸ 
Σατανᾶ, says Polycatp ad Phihppanses. [Phe good man’s wit- 
ness 15, on the contrary, declared to be im Heaven and his record 
on igh. In other parts of this sublime Book, the wicked are 
desciibed as quaigned before NVA PBi—and ow Saviour 
reduced the Sadduczes in his day to an émordéuss μος by proving, 
that Abraham and the patrjarchs existed after death. Rabba 
Menasseh Ben Israel demonstrates 1t cleanly, in his treatise on 
the resurrection of the dead, and cites a number of scriptural 
passages as Ins vouchers. ο 

In that beautitul verse which precedes our funeral-service, 
Job expresscs lis certam conviction of immortality; he knew his 
God to be the Living One TP ON), and that mp rpy->y. Huet, 
in his Dem, Kvauyel. observes on this text: “ ἔσο novi Redem- 
torem meéeumi vivere, ct novissimum supe: pulverem staturum, 
Ex his Chrrstum carnen: assumtuium, et mortuos suscitatuuum 
inp apeite docetur in Thaigum, et m interpretatione Sytiaca, et 
in Aribica. Ita sotellevit R. Elaceadoth in revelante Areana. 
{ta sunituy ix Bercshith Ketanna.” ‘Lhere appeais more to be 
imtended τῷ these words than may be collected from our vcrsion, 
ἐς he shall stand (at the latter day) on the eaith,"—so Jablouski 
and many emment critics have conjectured. The prope: sense 
of Is not given’ in the 2nd Ps. 2d verse, it undeniably 
memes aginst, pena ον mip-by, and m ιν wra. 3, 
905 ayn mindy, besides othe mstances of famthar occurence 
If, the:ctore, Ὁ be apphed, with this signification, to the present 
pass ige, it will read, ‘‘ he shall artse agamst the dust;” evidently, 


in judgment. In the fourth surat of the Koran we read, S55, 


laetsS ole gue and the word eso 4s generally used by 
Al-Budamée and the horanic commentators, to express the time 
and place of the resuncction; which, as well as the day of judg- 
ment, 19 styled eLSSS ass Possibly, im allusiofto this pusige, 
we find the sane phrase in Yalcut Shamoni (. $8. 3.—D’pP ws 
ν ΙΩΒ by TSN by pry where, howeves, by has the toice of 
super; but, that this is not tne case im this verse, may be proved 
from the coirespondmg connection of terms in Isaiah xx, 2. 
spre Spa nyo owe 8 ὃν pp. Job then, when aeliver- 
ed tiom his flesh (for TWA" cannot mean:2 the tleal) expected 


4 é ‘ 


© Among the \arious siguifications of 2,"e:ther de, e, ex, or here, 
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to see God, and that he would arise in judgment against all man- 
kind. 

The imagery im the bask of the Psalms shows that the 
Mosaic books were the generat source of reference: the various 
ceremonies of the law, and moral precepts contamed in it, 
afford m them contineal suebjects of allusion, ‘Fherefore, as we 
have before intimated, the p. etical descriptions given of ἃ future 
state, by David, Asaph, and others, had thgig ground-work in 
these books: for instance, the pumshment of wicked men, m the 
llth Psalm, is beautifully assimilated to the overthrow of 
Sodom, Gomorah, and the adjacent cities; Uns signal act of 
Divine Vengeance afforded, in almost every pait of the Flebrew 
writings, a metaphor of God's future dealings with unrighteous 
men. On the one hand, Lle is represented in bis holy temple, 
seated ov his judicial throne, weighing the transactions of man- 
hind ma righteous balance; and on the other, Ie is depicted 
ramiog upon the wicked JNDYSt MN FDI WN DVD as the por- 
tion of their cup. The metaphors in the {tebrew poctiy are 
sublime, and such as the Greeks would cull παρατετολμήμενα ; 
but thev are just, and bear an analogy to the history of the 
nation:—the deluge, the abemunations of Egypt, the miracles in 
the wilderness, and phenomena in the natural world, as far as 
they are counected with the [sraehtes, recur m the Jéwish pro- 
phets with additional δεινότης aud force, when applied to impeud 
Ing judgments or to the solemnity of the final tubunal. Amidst 
all, the THN TW of the Deity are preseeminent. ‘The former 
chaotic state ig made typical of the general dissohstion, when 
God shall stretch out ὙΠ ΔΝ VWI AP, and as far as possible, 
the Mosair terms are retained by the subsequent prophets, and 
Hagioxtaphists, The 50th Psalm pouwitiays this ceremony in 
very forcible language, and evinces beyond all doubt, that the 
belief of this doctrine formed a fundamental part of the Jewish 
religion; the Targum calls it RIA NIPTOY, [saiah My Opa Ὁ 
and ὯΝ > ΟΠ. Moses, David, andthe rest, cer- 
tainly considered celestial happiness as their swummum bonun; 
therefore their glory rejoiced, and their flesh rested μὲ hope; 
knowing that their souls should not be ‘left Nw, they deed τὴ 
full assurance of the revelation of the goodness aud majesty of 


rather post, is required: a verse answering to the whole clause, whcre 1 
muSt Le translated after. occurs in Hosea, c. 2 

{1287 ΓΤῚΣ) pop’ ὙΌΣ OYA DDD TY 
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God. Solomon, who had investigated human, nature in all its 
propensities, concludes hig dminabie book with this summary : 
“ Fear God, and keep bis commandments; for this is the whole 
duty of man;/ for, God ghall bring ,every work jnto judgment, 
with every stetet thing [ἐν πάντι si ἐφ μοι, Lxx.) whether it 
he,good, ar. whet ritbeeyily? dhe destuction of Jerusalem, 
foretold by several prophets, was adduced as a practical demon- 
stration pf that heguer judgment to come, when God should arise 
against (29 Ov") all flesh, [ὦ like manner, the Babylonian cap- 
jivity Was another, event, that was repleagntative of that ume 
when “ the wicked shall.wail, because af the day of the Lorn 
of Heats.” “ Entesantothe rock,” says Leaiah, “ and bide thee 
in the dust (VU ANB) from the presence of the terror of 
‘Jehovah, and trom the glory of his Majesty,” &c. &c. And it 
is impossible to read Ins grandly poetical imagery in ch. x19. 
v. 19, 20. withaut adaniting him to have been most perfecth, 
acquainted with the subject. No can any one read Jeremiah’s 
fihe deécviptién of the-edrth’s figuative reduction to the original 
$73) ὙΠ in the 4th chapter, 23-25. without assenting, that Le 
had in view the first chapter οἱ Genesis. The prophetic works 
‘afford wiany arguments, that the two advents* of the Messiah, us 
Saviour of the world, and as Judge of it, were asserted by their 
writers :-~in allusion to thelatterhe 18 styled PhS Jon, the attend- 
ant-effects of whose apriearehcé ere desthibed by Isaiah im many 
chapters, (0 Χ11}, 4. LXV, 17.) DITIDD or DTN’ the more 
ancient name of the valley of ‘1opheth? dedicated to the rites 
of Moloch, bas been universally, considered typical of the allot- 
ment of the wicked; the.Greek J’catament, accordingly, calls xt 
ystven τοῦ πυρός. 

pow re ὉΣ Ὕ Ὁ maw wie wo nD (15 xxv. 14) 
are, words, sufliziently demoristrative of our position, even were 
the body of evidence leag canglugive,, (Ffdse.determmate words 


τ Ezekiel}, in his account of the judgments to be executed on Fyypt, 
argues God's fatal judgments, from the mojor inferring the minor; 
“ pYorvy ! for the dav is near, even the day of the Lord 1s near, a cloudy 
day: it shail be DAI AY.” Armageddon, trom the slaughter of Josiah, 
and the villes of Jchosiap at, haye been typically referred, by the pro- 

hes, to Bs Be Lied cuba ee 114 callerl,s ᾿ “pY—"wrr oy 

HNI— Dy————— aud PPV ITT ὈΝ- ἄς. Ac. 

* dee od bedi Where huth are expressed in ane verse. « 

3 From Sy}, because the cries of the victiny were drowned by this 
instrument, τὼ 4 a ss diy died Aly 
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of Daniel! ναι, 9, 10. et seqq., although highly figurative, can- 
not be misapprcliended, any more than those of Joel; and from 
the allusions of the latter to, the ceremonies of the law, we have 
every reason to itffer, that he conceived future punishments pre- 
figured in the writings of Moses. Well say the Rabbin, 


377 Oo OF NT) OMT pRw Aime rps Ὁ ἘΝ Pes Ne 


We read, indeed, in the Gemara (Tit. Sanhedrin) that the Sad- 
ducees asked Rabbi Gamaliel, from whence he drew his proots, 
that God would raise the dead? to which he replied, from the 
Law, from the Prophets, and ftom the Chetubim. Wherever 
the word J133 occurs, the Jews believe future misery intended, 
which, partially, takes place MT D>p3, but pienarily, 
INIT bys 


995 DOWD AD mn pda man Ὁ 


Much to the same purpose is the paraphrase of Maimonides 
on Isaiah Lxiv, 4.? 


Non pdr San mwon moo Non tana ΝῸ pho onyaan bp 
PUN DTN NT YY 


DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 


Blagdon Rectory. 


τ The expression of Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv, 29. includes this belief:—— 
Manasseh Ben Israel describes it to mean an uplon with God, never to 
be dissolved, in the life to come. 

* Buxtorf quotes from the Thalmud a beautiful fable respecting the 
buok of judgment. ° 
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DE ARISTOPHANIS FRAGMENTIS. 


VIRO 
VIRTUTE INGEINIO ERUDITIONE MAXIME CONSPICUO 


CHRISTIANO GODOFREDO SCHUETZIO 


WihtORIA LIITERARIZ LP ELOQUINTIS PROFESSOR! 
PUBLICO ORDINARIO SEMINARII REGIT PHILO- 
LOGICL DIRICTORIT ACADEMIZ SCIENTIARU' 

BAVARICH SODALI ORDINARIO. 


anaes 


Nuno Te, Vu e1uditissime, scit mehus, quam levem adhuc 
lis lepidissimi potte ἀποσκασματίοις, in quibus nonnulla clegan- 
tissima sunt, coguitu digna vel unam vel alteram ob causam 
pleraque, τοι vperam nayarint, Collectio Brunckiana multis 
modis laborat. la qua primum multe repetite leguntur cor- 
ruptele, qua facil negotio vel e varus lectionibus eorum sciup- 
torum, unde tiagmenta cxcerpta sunt, vel leni et statim obvia 
conjectuia tolls poterant. Alia paulo quidem sunt emend itu 
difheihoia, sed neutiquam tamen desperata putari debe bant. 
Deinde magnam apud Brunckium deprehendimus confusionem. 
Tiagmenta aliquot bis diversie locis commemorata, ala inter 
Inceita relata, que ¢a qua fabula depromta sint definin potest, 
quadam etiam iJata, que ad superstites tabulas peruucut, pauca 
demque mecrta, que plyne non suut Arstopbans — floium 
partem jam notavit Porsonus m Adversarnus, Maxime autem 
collectio ista est manca, quam vel ex his, qua in schedis mus 
uon data opera sed per occasionem callecta habeo, facile centu- 
Ma amplhus fragmento alfgere possim, Neque tamen hac 
onuld Bionckn neghgente urbudnda sunt, sed de mults libio- 
1um aliquet ope jaus rectus judicamus, qui post Gruncku fata 
in lucem piotractl sunt. + 

Hee ne temere a me ,attata, putentar, siggulorum veritatem 
cxplicatius, ut ip Lbello, cujus tan) eyigui punt outes, exemphis 
aliquot ostendemus. Primo logo Povenjus prayas aliquot apud 
Brunuchium lecuones. Jn Fragmento ‘Baby oulorum XIV. 

e ᾿ , 4 2 i>. ἐφ΄. , 
ναῦν ὅταν ἐκ πιτύλων polices oppor bard 
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soleecismum, qui est in hag Suide lectione, tollere Brunckius 
debebat. Recte Photius ῥοθιάξῃ sub v. ῥόθιον. Simili vitio la- 
borat Fragm. [V,. Acolosivonis: 
GAN’ ἄνυσον" οὐ μέλλειν ἐχρῆν" ὡς ἀγοράσω 
ἀἁπαξάπανθ', ὁπόσα κελεύεις, ὦ γύναι. 
Hee Τουρὶι correctio est. Suidas ὅσα κελεύεις. Setl nec Tou- 
pius verum vidit, nec Porsonus, qui in Adverss. p. 279. conjicit 
ὅσα σὺ κελεύεις. Genuinam lectivnem habent Lesica Segueriana 
Bekkeri p. 331, 25. ὅσ᾽ dy κελεύῃς.---1 Cocali Fragmento VII. 
certe postiema pars: , 
κάπειτα πῶς 
φῶδας τοσαύτας εἶχε τὸν χειμῴνᾳυλον 
facile a barbara illa voce χειμώναυλον liberari poterat. Namque 
haud sane Cédipo opus est ad videndum, Aristophanem scrip- 
sisse : 
κἄπειτα πῶς 
φῶδας τοσαύτας εἶχε τὸν χειμῶν' ὅλον. 
Vid. Hemsterh. ad Plat. v. 535 coll. Suida v. φῶδον et Lex. 
Seg. p. 70, 27. Corruptela inde nata, quod plene scriptum 
Eset χειμῶνα dAov.—l'ragmeutum ὁ ‘Lhesmoph., alteris XLV. sic 
propomt Brunckius: . 
Διὰ τοῦτο τοῦπος, Οὐ δύναμαι σκεύη φέρειν 
καὶ 
τὸν ὦμον ὀλίβομαι 
Qui diligentius Aristophanis Scholiastam, a quo hoc fragmentum 
affertur, inspeaerit, non dubitabit, poéte verba esse hiec: 
ὡς διά γε τοῦτο τοῦτος οὐ δύναμαι φέρειν 
σκεύη τοσαῦτα, καὶ τὸν ὦμον ἤλίβομαι. 
Nam plane sic Scholiastes, praterquam aed habet σκεύη φέρειν 
pro φέρειν cxedn.—Primum ex Heroibus Fragmentum ita enun- 
datum scilicet exbibet Branckius: . 
οὐκ ἠγόρϑυον; οὗτος ἔστ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Αργόλας, 
μὰ τὸν afl’, οὐδ᾽ Ἕλλην, ὅσον ἐμοὶ φαίνεται. 
Propius ad Stephani Byz. lectiones accedens alterum versum 
numeris elegantiortbus lege sic: 
μὰ ali, οὐδέ γ᾽ “Ἕλλην, σον ἐμοῖ γε φαίνεται. 
Ex iisdem. Hervibus Fragm. ΠΠ1., ad quod etiam Suidas ν, Πυ- 
θαχόρας p. 235. Kage: reapicit, sic yestituendum pnto: 
μηδὲ γεύεσφ᾽, ἅττ ἂν ἐγτὸς τῆς τραπέζης καταπέσῃ. 
᾿Εντὸς mutandum non erat. “Nam quod Casaubonus ad Diog. 
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Laert. annotat, Suidam legere ἐκτὸς, 1d certe eo, quem nos com- 
memoravimas, loco secus e&t, ub vel Ed. Mediol habet évré. 
Intelliges ioc ἐντὸς, si mensarum forme apud Veteres memineris. 
— Aliud trochaici tetrametri exemplum ex hac deperdita poete 
fabula agnoscere mibi videor m Fragmento XI. quod vide ue sic 
scribendum sit: 
pyre ποδάνιπτρον Oupal ἐκχεῖτε μηδὰ λούτριον. 

Branckius ex Polluce μήτ᾽ ἀπόνιπτραν et ἐχχεῖται. Sed ad hoc 
ipsum Fragmentum spectare auhi videtur idem Pollux X. 78. τὸ 
σκεῦος, ᾧ τοὺς πόδας ἀπονιπτόμεθα, καλεῖται ποδανιπτήρ᾽ τὸ δὲ ἀπ' αὐτοῦ 
ὕδωρ νίπτρον, ἢ λούτριον, ἢ ποδᾶνιπτρον, ὡς bv" Homo’ Λριστοφάνης λέγει. 
Ομ ut ad diversum ab illo Fragmentum pertinentia Brunck1us 
seorsum posuit. Voce ποδάνιπτρον utitur Noster etiam Fragm. Inc. 
‘LXXXVII.—Prorsus neghgentem se gessit Brunckius ad 
Fragm. Dramatum EX., ubiapsam poéte eclogam, quam Pollux 
loco a Brunckio laudato addit, apponere oblitus est. 
τὰ Sed hee fere leviora sunt. Videamus jam de aliquot Frag- 
mentis, que paulo difficiliorem vel explicatonem vel emenda- 
tionem habent. Ac memorabile quidem Fragmentum cx Ans- 
tophanis Δαιταλεῦσιν extat apud Galenum in prooemio hbri, qui 
inseribitur τῶν ‘Inxoxparous γλωσσῶν ἐξήγησις, quod Fiagmentum 
apud Brunekium numero seguodum est., Fuit ea fabula omnium, 
guns sciipsit Aristophanes, prima. Titulum fabule recte ab 

Sruditis monitum, est significare conpivas, epulones, εὐωχήτας, ut 
explicat Etym. Magnum. ., Chorunt evim agebant convivantes in 
templo Herculis, ut discere licet ex Brunckii Addendis p. 166. 
De fabule personis hec tantum scimus, fuisse in his senem 

uendam cum duobus filis, altero bene, altero male morato. 

alenus |. 1. in eo est, ut probet, vocem γλῶττα nonnunquam 
denotare vocabulum obsolétum, ὄνομα τῆς συνηθείας ἐκπεπτωκός. 
Quod ut demonstret, affert illum ex Arstophane locum. Ibi 
enim, Galenus narat, senem illum filio male morato quasdam 
ex Homero propoyuisse questiones, ac primum quidem dixisse: 
πρὸ ταῦτα σοι, λέξων “Ὅμηρε. γλωτταστικὰ καλοῦσε"κόρυκα, demde: 
τί καλοῦσιν ἀμένηνα κάρηνα. Sic enim hec leguntur m Edit. Al- 
dina. , lu Basil. expressum est ὅμῃρε γλώττῃ τίνι καλοῦσι, a qua 
non differt fere Stephan.—Cod. Mo . ὅμηρε γλώττά τι καὶ κα- 
λοῦσι κόρυβα, MS. Da itenrs γλῴττά τί εἰ κόρυβα Horum pars 
facile ὁ Polluce emendan ρρίμι, qui Libr. {{4 9. 109. locum sic 
profert πρὸς ταῦτα λέξον ὁμήρρυ γλῶττᾳ τί κῳλεῖται κόρυμβος. De 
metro trecte judicat Aug. Menpins in Curts Critt. p. 11.) ana- 
pestoa fetrametros esse, sed emendation: ejus, 


πρὸς ταῦτω σὺ λέξον ὁμηβείῃ γλώττη τί καλοῦσι κόρυμβαὶ 
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non ab omni parte assentiof. Nam primum quidem hac modo 
male Galenus demonstrargt, quod demonstraturus est, vocem 
γλῶττα significire vogabulum obsoletum. Quippe 'Θμηρείῃ 
γλώττῃ sonaret [lomerica lingua. Weinde Aristophanes certe 
scripsisset Ὁμηρείῳ γλώττῃ. Porro Pollux et major pars Galeni 
librorum ἃ agnoscuut in vore γλῶττα. Hine Aldinim presstus 
sequens emendandum arbitror: 


@e 
πρὸς ταῦτα σὺ λέξον 'Ομηῤείους yAdrras, τί καλοῦσι xdpup Ba ; 
Simil: orationis forma Noster Nub. 96. λέξω τοίνυν τὴν ἀρχαίαν 
παιδείαν, ὡς διέκειτο. Conuptio vecis' Opngelous hanc, opinor, habuit 


causam, quod in codice exaratum esset ‘Oyyp per compendium. 
Conf. Bast. ad Greg. Corinth. p. 885. Indidem explicari po- 
test accentus omissio in plerisque Galen: libris. Accusativum 
γλώττας, ad nostrum fortasse locum respiciens, explicat Autiatti- 
cista in Bekker Anecdotis [. p. 87. rag τῶν ποιητῶν ἢ ἅστινας 
ἄλλας tEyyoduela.—-In altera questione, que finem tetrametri 
exhibet, scribendum: 
τί καλουσ᾽ ἀμένηνα xdpyvers 
Pergit jam exponere Galenus, quemadmodum patri responderit 
male moratus ille filtus. Atque ita quidem, teste Galeno, re- 
spondit, ut similes vicissim quastiones proponeiet, hon ex Ho- 
mero quidem illas, sed ὁ Solonis “Afors pétitas, quas solvere fra- 
trem suum jubet, quem ei haud dubie tanquam exemplar ad inn- 
tandum pater proposuefat. * Videtur enim hic male moratus 
filius earum rerum, qu ad ¢ausas forenses et lites spectarent, 
curiosior fuisse quam Homéri. [ta igitur ille: ἢ 
ὃ μὲν οὖν ods, ἐμὸς δὲ οὗτος ἀδελφὸς φρασάτω τί καλοῦσιν ἰδοῦσί re. 
Hec, in quibus nulla est Lbrorum diversitas, wisi quod unus 
male habet ἐμοὶ pro ἐμὸς, et, quod alter ‘accentus im fine vocis 
ἰδοῦσί apud, Ald. deest, hac, inguam, nemo du fut, qui intelli- 
geret aut emendgre,gouasetur,, Biuuckius quidem: "Κα degendun, 
inquit: ἀντιπροβάλλει τῶν ἐν τοῖς Σόλωνος ἀξοσι γλωττῶν els δίκας δια- 
φερούξας τινὰς ὠδί πως", . 
ὁ μὲν οὖν σὸς uldd, ἐμὴς δ᾽ ἀδελφὸς οὑτοσὶ 
φρασάτω, τί καλοῦσιν-“- ‘ 
quid pro ἰδοῦσί re reponi debeat, in mentéem hon venit,” Hac 
Brunckius, qui Galeni quidem‘ verba; nisi quod τινὰς sine Causa 
addidit, bene restitart, sed “de Aristophaneis niram quantutit.a 
vero aberravit. ' Prind ‘énitn-aspectu apparet, ‘metrum non di- 
versum esse ab ill qudd prdgressa wenis questio habuerat. 
Deinde illa ὁ μὲγιοὖν σὸς θα, μι crayt tchtanda. Kacile enim 


» 
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υἱὸς intelligitur. Sie Noster Avibus v. 212. τὸν ἐμὸν καὶ σὸν πὸ. 
λύδακρυν ἤτυν. Eur. Alcest. v. 628. Barn. 
ὦ τόνδ᾽ ἐμὸν σώσασ᾽, ἀναστήσασα δὲ 
ἡμᾶς πιτνοῦντας" 
a qua lectione Matthie secedere non debebat. Ac non sine 
acerbitate quadam et invidia in fratrem iste nequam nudo hoc 6 
σὸς utitur. Dudum vidisti, Vir eruditissime, maximam difficul- 
tatem inesse in postremis vocabulis ἰδοῦσί re, in quibus, ut nexus 
docet, vox obsoleta latet e Solonis ἄξοσι. Jam si meirum re- 
spicis, versus est justo longior. ὁ Atque haud dubie tres ultima 
litteraz pertinent ad sequentem Galeni orationem, qui pergit 
ἐφέξης πρυβάλλει. Scribe assumtis istis litteris: εἶτ᾽ ἐφέξης προ- 
βάλλει, ut paulo post Galenus: εἶτ᾽ αὖθις ἐκείνου ζάντος. Relquum 
habemus ἰδοῦς, syllaba jam ad metrum deficiente. Facile mihi 
consenties, poétam dedisse: 

ὁ μὲν οὖν σὸς, ἐμὸς δ᾽ οὗτος ἀδελφὸς, φρασάτω, τί καλοῦσιν ἰδυίους 9 
Hesychius enim ἰδύους, μάρτυρας, συνίστορας, et paulo ante ἰδυίοι 
(sic enim cum Albertio legendum) μάρτυρες, ἣ οἱ τὰς φοινικὰς δίκας 
κρίνοντες" οἱ δὲ συνίστορες. -Ac πὸ dubites, Solonem hac voce 
usum esse, ex Albertit ad hunc locum annotatione hac adscri- 
bam: “ Eustath, Il. &. p. 1158, 20., testatur, Pausanie Lexi- 
con exhibere εἰδύοι, et ἰδύους, μάρτυρας, συνίστορας (pro quo ἰδυίους 
scripsit p. 1154, 35). Tum addit: ors δὲ ἰδύους καὶ Δράκων 
καὶ Σόλων τοὺς μάρτυρας φησὶν, Αἴλιος Διονύσιος ἱστορεῖ. Phot. 
Lex. Ms. ἰδύους, τοὺς μάρτυρας" οὕτως Σόλων. Cyrill. Lex. Ms. 
ἰδυίοι. σημαίνει μάρτυρας παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις, ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ συνίστορας. 
Malim itaque et ἢ. 1. ἐδυίοι." Cur.cum Albertio scripserim 
ἰδυίους non ἰδύους causa aperta est, Eadem enim vocis etymolo- 
gia est, que Homerice vocis m formula ἰδυίῃσι πραπίδεσσιν. 

Hanc primam filiit questionem apud Galenum sequitur al- 
tera: eee ea 

τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ εὖ ποεῖν: δ΄. εἰ “» 

_cujus explicatignem; vel correctionem. meo .acufnine majorem 
Tu sagacitati, Vir eximie, commendo.-Que praterea ex hac 
Aristophanis fabula Galenus in sequentibus affert, eorum partem 
Brunckius: et. Porsonus. in -Bruncktayi,,Aristophams censura, 
quam Pluto Hemste:husiand Scheferns adjecit, p. 578. recte 
emendarant. | Adjunctis τη εἶδ, emendationibus tutum colloquium 
apponam. Integros enim. esse vic ep Vefsus ombes, eosque cone, 
tinyos. 6 a Oe μος μι : 

; aa gag rr a TIQS. Shey κὰν rae Geek 
ay ie ἄλιφγ σορέλλη; καὶ; μόῤδα nal cenit om... 


y 
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HMPEZBITTH 2. 
ἰδοὺ σορέλλη. τοῦτο παρὰ Μυσιστράᾶτον, 
i TIO. 
ἢ μὴν ἴσως σὺ καταπλαγήσει τῶ χρόνω" 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΗΣ. 
τὸ καταπλαγήτει τοῦτο παρὰ τῶν ῥητόρων. 
TIO. ee 
ἀποβήσεταί σοὶ ταῦτα ποῖ τὰ ῥήματα; 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΗ͂Σ. 
παῤ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τοῦτο τἀποβήσεται. 
ΥΤΙΟΒΟΣ. 
τί δ᾽ Grorexucipes, καὶ κακῶς ἀνδρας λέγεις 
καλοκαγαθίαν ἀσκοῦντας; 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΉΣ. 
οἴμ᾽, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 
τίς τοῦτο τῶν ξυνηγόρων γηρύεται; . 
Priores versus tangit Photius p. 390. σορέλλη, σκῶμμα εἷς τοὺ, 
γέροντας παρὰ τὴν σόρον' οὕτως ᾿Αριστοφάνης" ct aln, quorum 
mento fit ab Hesychn mterpretibus ν. σορέλλη, Male Brunck- 
jus dativam posuit σορέλλῃ, loco non mtellecto, Vocativus est 
σορέλλη, Itemaue μύρον et ταινία!, quibus pomimbus hoino nequam 
pauem appellat. Erat enim harum omnium rerum usus in se- 
pultura. I[psyin enim senem σορέλλην dici patet ex Eustath, II. 
¥. p 1¢8Y, 15. ubi inter alia bwe legantur: δηλοῖ δὲ ἡ ΣΧόρος καὶ 
αὐτὴ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν γέροντα, σκωπτικῶς. Plane sic m Lysisir. 372. ὦ 
τύμβ-, et eaden allusione Eccl, 1032, καὶ ταινίωσαι. Septime 
versu λέγεις pro λέγοις habent Codd. D. et Mosq. et statun post 
καλοκαγαθίαν Stephanus, κακῶς autem pro κακοὺς ὁ conjectura scrip= 
51 propterea, quod non malos quidem istos virus dixerit, sed conta- 
melosam tantum eorun) mentionem fecerat. Κακῶς τινὰ λέγειν 
locutio est Nostro admodum familiaris, ut Thestmoph. 85.182. 
389. 963. Atharn. 503. 

Accedamus ad aliud Fragmentum ex <Aristophanis Ταγηνι- 
σταῖς, servatam illud ab Athehwo p. 06. c., cujns fragmenti 
partes οἵ alibi tuin apud ipsum Athenzunt tum apud alto com- 
memorantur, quos Brunckius faudat p. 267. Multum hoe 
Fragmentum vexavit Eraditos, atque in his Erfurdtiam, qui de 
eo disputat in Horreo Regivmontano P. ΠῚ, p. 446. Verba 
sunt hominié gulosi. Schweighuserus Brunckium fere secutus 
sic edidit: dais ἀφύης wos παρατόγαμαι γὰρ τὰ λιπαρὰ κάπτων, 
ἀλλὰ φέρετ᾽ ἀπόβασιν, ἡπάτιον, ἢ καπριδίου νέου κόλλοπά τινα" εἰ δὲ 


μὴ, πλεῦρον ἢ γλῶτταν ἢ σελῆνω ἢ νῆστιν ἢ δέλφαχος ὁπωρινῆς ἡτριαίαν 
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φέρετε δεῦρο werd κολλάβων χλιαρῶν. De metro, quod Branck{iys 
restituere non est ausus, recte Erfurdtius: ‘ tres primi versus 
parapeonici sunt, reliqui peonici.” ' Pzonicos enim et Creticos 
eosdem putavit. Sed duobus tamen locis metrum laborat, pri- 
mum in voce ἀπόβασιν, que quid hic agat, non apparet, tum im 
vocibus σελῆνα ἢ, qui hiatus tolerarinequit. Quam vocis 4néBa- 
σις explicationem Schweigheuserus profert, qui activa notione 
dexcibo accipit, gui descendere faceret et ὁ primis viis expelleret 
pinguedinem, eam harniolando magis quam certa ratione sese 
‘oposuisse auctor ipse admonuit. Nec meliora sunt, que 
elecampius, Casaubonus ἐλ Villebrunius excogitaverunt, 
ἀπόφυσιν, ἀποφυάδοι, ἀπόβρασιν conjicientes. Que non minus 
metro adversantur quam ἡπατίου, ut legendum nonoullis visum 
est. Equidem locum sic restituere mihi videor: 
ἅλις ἀφύης μοι" 
παρατέταμαι γὰρ 
τὰ Mapa κάπτων. 
ἀλλὰ φέρετ' ὀπτὰ, βάτιν, 
ἡπάτιον ἣ καπριδίου νέου κόλλοποί τιν᾽» 
εἰ δὲ μὴ πλεῦρον ἣ γλῶτταν ἢ σπλῆνας ἢ 
νῆστιν ἢ δέίλφακος ὁπωρινῆς ἡτριαί- 
αν φέρετε δεῦρο μετὰ κολλάβων χλιαρῶν. 
Vides, jam et metram bene decurrere εἰ sensum reddi aptissi- 
mum. Dicit homuncio, se satis habete apuarum, et nausex 
jam molestiam se suscepisse pinguium esu. At, pergit, affeite 
tosta, batin, hepar, etc. Greci videlicet distinguebant cocta ab 
assis eodem fere modo, quemadmodum nos, quod cum aliunde 
patet, tum luculentissime ex ipso Athenwo p. 376, d. πῶς----ὖ 
χοῖρος----ξ ἡμισείας μέν ἐστιν dards, ἑφθὺς δὲ κατὰ θατερά. Jam 
apuas apud Veteres non inassatas, sed oleo coctas esse, multi 
docuerunt. Vid. Schweigh. ad ipsum nostrum locum. Ac 
fervidum quidem oleum, sale et papayere adsperso infusum 115 
esse, discimus‘e Suida v. 2gda. At, inquit, unde tu scis, βάτιν 
et quz deinceps commemorantur, cupedia assata non cocta esse ἡ 
Τὰ quidem tantum_ non de singulis demonstraii potest. Sed ne 
longus sim, conferri gtaotum jubeo fragmentum secundum 6 
Thesmophoriazusis alteris, ubi ita duo colloquuntur: 
A. ἣ νῆστις ὀπτᾶτ᾽' ἢ γαλεὸς ἢ τευθίδες; 
Β. pa τὸν AP, οὐ δῆτ΄. ΑΙ. οὐδὲ Badric; Β. οὐ φήμ᾽ ἐγώ. 
B. οὐ χόριον, οὐδὲ πύος, 000° ἧπαρ κάπρου, : 
,οὐδὲ σχαδόνες, οὐδ' ἡτριαῖον δέλφακος:; etc. ; 
(at yudttloco minus recte Porsorius Adv. p. 63. οὐχὶ βάτιςἢ) 
Hie @ piscis le Baris et alta nonnulla cupedia, quorum nostro 
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loco-fit mentio, in iis numerantur, que assari solita sint. - Quod 
autem ad mutationem attinet, quam fecimus, vocis ἀπόβασιν in 
ὀπτὰ βάτιν, eam satis esse nem apparet. Nam prima recta 
lineola litteree πὶ propius ad o adducta favile dedit a, quemadmoe 
dum a et οἱ sepissime permutata esse coustat. Lx hac autem: 
corruptela nate sunt relique. : 
Altera difficultas sita est in voce σπλῆνα ἢ, que propter hiatum 
ferri non posse diximus. Lrfurdtius verba*yAarray ἢ σπλῆνα 
plane omisit. Non fecisset, si Athenseum propius inspexisset, . 
qui eam ipsam ob causam hoc fragmentum attulit, quo demon~: 
straret, etiam dinguam in delicis fuisse. Ita enim ille: γλώσσης 
δὲ μέμνηται ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν Ταγηνισταῖς διὰ τούτωνγ' ἅλις ἀφύης, etc. 
Atque diserte Photius: νῆστιν, ἣ (Hesychii interpres καὶ v. νῆστις) 
σπλῆνα ἢ γλῶτταν, ᾿Αριστοφάνης. Jam vero quum Athenai libri 
habeant non σπλῆνα sed σπληνὸς, Photius augem Aristophani 
tribuat σπλῆνα, ex utroque conjuncto fecimus σπλῆνας. Nam 
quuni hoc intestinum satis sit minutum, helluo iste non conten- 
tus uno liene, plures sibi simul afferri, jubet. Nemo mihi obji- 
ciet, plurali numero vocem istam significare morbum, quem 
Angli spleen vocant. Neque enim demonstrari potest, hunc 
esse unum et constantem pluralis numeri significatum. Quin 
diversa tradit Llesych. ν, owAjves, quem vide. ἢ 
Huic fragmento subjungamus aliud ex iisdem Ταγηνισταῖς, 
quod Scholiastes Aristophanis servavit ad Ran, v. 295. multo 
illud corruptius, sed, si semel rectam emendandi viam ingressus 
sis, ad corrigendum facilius. Leguntur apud Scholiastam hec: 
ἔνιοι δὲ τὴν αὐτὴν τῇ 'Εκάτῃ τὴν "Ἐμπουσάν φασὶν εἶναι, ὡς ᾿ΑΔριστοφά- 
ws Ταγηνισταῖς" : 
Xbovias ‘Exdtys πείρα σοφῶν ἐξελιξομένη. 
Pauca hic mutanda sunt, sed littere melius ordinandw. Scribe: 
Xbovia σ᾽ 'Εκάτη σπείρας ὀφέων ἐλελιζομένη. 
Verbum, quod aut pracesserat aut sequebatur, Scholtastes omi- 
sit, Ad sensurm fuisse villetur invoco. Hesychius et Phavori- 
nus ἐλελιζομένη, σειομένη, ᾿ Fidem his emendattonibus facjat 
Pragmentum Sophocleum ἃ ‘Pifordyois apud Schol. Apollonii 
Rhod, LIL. 1213, in quo Ἕκάτη per coeldth et térram ferre per- 
hibetur 
στεφᾳνωδαμέγη ᾿ 
υσὶ καὶ πλεκτοῖς ὶ 
᾿ ὠμῶν σπείρῃσι δρακόντων. ace 
Couf. Valkenar. qui de hoc Fragmento disputat in Diatrib. p. 
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169. et Interpp. ad Orphei Argen. v. 980. sqq. cum Suida v. 
“Ἑκάτην 

Castigabo jam pauca, qua in Branckii coilectione vel minus 
accurate vel parum vere tradita sunt. Fragmentum Inc. ΧΟ. 
πυροὺς πεινῶσι μετρείτω pentinet ad Aves v 580. Ei de Mragm, 
X. e Pepe vide ne Pullucem memoria fefellent. Verba cnim 
πτωχικοῦ βακτηρίου exstant in Acharn. v. 448.—Fragmentum 
Inc. X. pertinet‘ad Amphiaraum. Vid. Les, Seguer. p. 82, 
15.—Fr dnc. ALI. s:eterendum est ad Geivtadis Fragm., Χ ΧΙ, 
ut obsersatum jam est a Porsono in Censura p. 280, quod ideo 
commemoravi, ut monerem, bnice veram esse lectioucin Pollu- 
Cis λεπτοὺς ἅλας. Atheneus enim λευχοὺς ἅλας, qua porpetua 
voctin contusio est.—Fragm. Inc. CALX, est 6 Σκήνας xara- 
λαμβανούσαις, quemadmodum docet Scholium Ms. Platonts alla- 
tum a Kiddio in hbio, 48} inscribitur Tracts and Miscelleneous 
Criticisms of the late Rich. Porson. London, MD UCC XV. p. 
268. Quod scholium, aureum vocatum a Kiddio, ansaibam 
hic sic, ut legitur in Cod. Vratislaviensi, in quo nonnulla emen- 
datius sciipta sunt, quain in Anglico Codice: ’Apisrogams κωμῳ- 
δόποιος φαλακρὸς ἦν, ὡς αὐτὸς φησιν εἰρηνη" ἐκωμῴῳξειτο δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ σκῶωπ- 
Tay μὲν εὐριπιδην, μιμεισθαι δ' αὐτον. ρατινος᾽ τις δὲ ov; xoprtpos 
τις ἔροιτο βεατὴς ὑπολεπτολογὺς γνωμιδιωκτης εὐριπιδαριστοφανιζων" 
καὶ αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐξομολογειται cxnvas καταλαμβανουσαις" χρωμαϊ! γαῷ 
αὐτου, φησι, τοῦ στόματος τῷ στρογγύλῳ, τοὺς vous δ᾽ ἀγοραιλυς ἧττον 
ἡ κεῖνος ποιῶ. ᾿Αριστωνυμος δ᾽ ἐν ἡλιῳ ῥίγουντι καὶ σαννυρίων ἐν ye 
λωτι τετραδι φασιν αὐτὸν γενεσθαι! διο τὸν Biov κατετρεψεν ἑτέροις 
πονῶν" oi yap τετραδὶ γεννώμενοι movouvTEs ἄλλοις καρπουσθαι παρε- 
χουσιν, ὡς καὶ φιλοχορος ἐν ty πρώτῃ περι ἥμερων στορει. τρεῖς δ᾽ 
ἔσχεν vious? Φιλιππὸν τὸν τοῖς εὐβουλου ὄραμασιν ἀγωνισαμενον, was 
ἀραροτα ἴδιοις τε καὶ του πατρὸς δραμασιν διηγωνισμενον" καὶ τρίτον, 
ὃν ἀπολλοδωρος μεν νικοστρατον καλέει, οἷ δὲ περι δικαιαρχεν φιλεται- 
pov. κατεκληρωσε δὲ os τὴν αἴγειναν, ὡς θεογενης ἐν τῷ περι αἰγεινης" 
κωμῳδειται δὲ ὅτι καὶ τὸ τῆς εἴρηνης κολοσσιχον ἐξηρεν ἀγαλμα. Εὐ- 
πολις.αὐτολυκῳ, πλατῶων γικαις.---- ἔταστα, Inc. ΟΧ ΧΊ!, 

αἰσχρὸν νέᾳ γυναικὶ πρεσβύτης ἀνήρ. 

Stobeus Tit. 60, ΕΜ]. p. 893. tanquam ca Euripidis Phoenice 
sic affert, ut pro αἰσχρὸν fabeat πικρόν. Nist Clemens Alex. 
memoria erravit, Aristo; hanes Eurtpidis ver bis usu esse censen- 
dus est,—Fragm. Inc. CXL. perfinet ad “αιταλεῖς, τι -'« Photio 
v. dain—Fragmentum Inc. UX S XL. a Pragm LXNXLX, 
non diversum esse cum per'se sit péerspicuum, tum sem omni 
dubitatione eximit Lex. Seg. p, 451, 26. ub: hac legimus: ἀπό- 
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manga: ἀπόμαχερυ σκυτάλων ἀπεσκοτημένα d ἐσκιοτροφημένα. Pro 
postrenmus hee χαὶ ἐσκιατροφημῴνα. Explcanonens cnt hee con- 
tinent vocisdmerxorqueva. Namque ne voerm ἐσκιατροφημένα altera 
exquisiliorem ¢sse censeamus, Monemur Stobwo Schown p. 57.) 
ubi Musomas qoidam in proga oratione hoc vocabulo utitur, 
Ex. Arstophanis fabularu:in numero aliquot jue’ sustulit 
Schweighwuserus ad Athenzum, ut Philomdem et Pythayoreos; 
mihi uon minus suspecte tidet esse videtur Atifolycus, Unus, 
qui Autolycum Anstophani tribuit, Erotianus hune cum Eupo- 
lide videtur coufudisse. Nam quo nituntue Scholiaste testimo- 
nio ad Vesp. v. 1020, id, si recté inspexissent, facile intellexis- 
sent, quomedecunque locuin vel legas vel explices, now de Aris- 
tophanis, sed de Eupolidis, cujus nomen proxime precedit, fa- 
bula sermonein esse. Accedit, quod Galenus, qui idem Frag- 
mentum tanert, quod Erotianus affert, ejus auctorem dicit tid 
τῶν Κωμικῶν, que ipsa verba suspicionem movent, eum non 
Aristopbanem, qui plerumque ὁ Kwpixds vocatur, sed alium illo 
minus celebrem m animo habuisse. Haud raro, ut constat, 
scriptoram nemina Grammatic: confundunt, Sic fiequenter 
apud Suidam Aristophanis vomen fragmentis additum, quiz 
aliorum sunt, v. c. sub v. βουλομένῳ, ἐμβεβλημένῳ, ἐμβολάδας, 
ἐπιστροφῆς. Nec facile inducar, ut Antiatuicista: in Lex. Seg. 
credam, qui p. 106, 24. Andromedam Aristophani tribuit, in 
qua λείψας dixerit pro Asmdév.——-Tereus Aristophani adscribitur in 
isdem Lex. Seg. p. 383, 16. δὲ hac: ὠλμυρίδες : τόπος τις περὶ 
τὰς ἐσχατίας τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς" ᾿Αριστοφάνης Γηρεῖ" 
ἔδει δέ γέ σε βληθεῖσαν εἰς dAuupldas 
2. THD) μὴ παρέχειν σε πράγματα. 
Piociive quidem est, conjicere pe pro Τηρεῖ, sed mihil decer- 
nam, Fragmentum Comici cujusdam esse cettum est. Sed 
‘Tereos scripsere etiam Anaxandrides, Phileterus, Cantharus. 
In fme duo e Stobxo adjiciam fragmenta a Brunckiv preter- 
missa. E Pace gecunda Hranckius hon visi unum fragmentium 
attulit. Cun alterum adjecit Porsonus Adverss. p. 280. ‘Ter- 
tun habet Stobeus Flonl, p. 416: 
A. τῆς πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποισιν εἰρήνης φίλης 
πιστὴ τροφὸς, ταμία, συνεργὸς, ἐπίτροπος, 
θυγάτηρ ἀδελφή: . πάντα ταῦτ᾽ ἐχρῆτό μοι. 
B. σοὶ δ᾽ ὄνομα δή τί ἔστιν; A. ὃ, τι; γεωργίᾳ. 
Putaverunt, hae esse e Pace superstite, unde petitum est Frag- 
meéntuin, quod statim sequaur. Sed mm hac fabula ita frustra 
quzsiens. Lv uno ν. 294. similitydinis aliquid habent hac: τὴν 
πᾶσιν εἰρήνην φίλην. Et Aristophianis quidem esse illud fragmen- 
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tum, pro certo affirmaverim. ‘Pertinuit igitur ad Pacem al- 
teram. 

Longius Fragmentum Aristophani tribuitur in Stobeo Grotii 
p. 498. idque, ut opinor, e Codicis A. lectione, quem paulo 
ante Grotius commenorat, et sepius ad vicinos locos. In 
Editt. ‘Trincav. et Gesneri auctotis nomen non additum. Nam 
falsum est, quod Blomfieldius ad Aischyl. Peis. p. 167. monet, 
tribui hoc Fragmentum schylo. Antecedens quidem, sed non 
hoc. Verum Arstophaneum colorem certc non ita referre mihi 
videtur, quam quod supra ex Pace protulimus. Adscribam ita, 
ut legendum arbitror: 

καὶ μὴν πόθεν Πλούτων dv ὠνομάξετο, 
εἰ μὴ τὰ βέλτιστ᾽ ἔλαχεν; ἕν δέ cos φράσω, 
ὅσῳ τὰ κάτω κρείττω ᾽στὶν, ὧν ὁ Ζεὺς ἔχει. 
Ὅταν γὰρ ἱστᾷς, τοῦ ταλάντου τὸ ῥέπον 
ὅ κάτω βαδίξει, τὸ δὲ κενὸν πρὸς τὸν Δία. 
οὐ rap’ ἂν οὕτως ἐστεφανωμένοι ποτὲ 
προὐκείμεθ᾽, οὐδ ἀνω κάτω κεχρισμένοι, 
εἰ μὴ καταβάντας εὐθέως πίνειν ἔδει. 
δια ταῦτα γάρ τοι καὶ καλοῦνται μακάριοι" 
10 πᾶς γὰρ λέγει τις ὃ μακαρίτης οἴχεται" 
κατέδαρθεν εὐδαίμων" ὁ δ' οὐκ ἀνιάσεται. 
καὶ θύομιεν γ᾽ αὐτοῖσι τοῖς ἐναγίσμασιν, 
ὥσπερ δεοῖσι, καὶ χόας γε “εόμενοι 
αἰτούμεθ᾽ αὐτοὺς, δεῦρ᾽ ἀγιέναι τἀγαθά. 
V.4. ἱστᾷς scripsit Grotius. Trincav. et Gesn. icrds. Etiam 
ῥέπον Grotii emendatjo est pro ῥέον, vera fortasse, quamquam de- 
sidero vocabulum, quod aptius sequenta κενὸν opponatur, Ges- 
neri πλέον certe in Aristophane ferry non possct. V. 6. ‘Princav. 
et Gesn. οὐ yup dv ποτε οὕτως ἐδτεφαγωμένοι, ex qua lectiane nos- 
tram concinnavimus. Nimis audacter et contra metium Gro- 
tius: ἀλλ᾽ οὐ yap ἄν ποθ᾿ οὕτως ἐστεφανωμένοι. Proximum ver- 
sum ita, ut dedimus, emendgyit Giotius. Legebatur: οὐδ ὧν 
κατακεχριμένοι. Κατακεχρισμένοι volebat Gesnerus. Sed veram 
esse Grotn lectionem, pene mihi persuadet locus e Nostri Pace 
Veal 180. τοὺς δ᾽ ἄνω re καὶ ἄτα ἐξα κείφοντες, quamquam 101 me- 
taphorico sensi dicitur!! V. ΤΌ. “λάδι tormula utitur Aristo- 
a Vesp. 623. ‘Paes 769. Πγγ9 11. Vulgo ὅτ. V. 12. Post 
ὕομεν particulam inkeruvt! Grotms. V. 19. ‘Timcav et Gesn. 
ζεέομεν. Particypum requiritur, quum sequens verbum ndén 
beat copulam. Grotius male χεύομεν. V. 14, Alias quidem 
Aristophanes 1 πὶ ἀνιέναι! produtit, ut Ran. 1462. 


> μὴ δῆτα σύ γ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ OER? avles τἀγαθά, 
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Unde suspiceris τἀγάθ᾽ ἀνιέναι; Sic ἀφιέναι in fine versus Eq. 
674. ἀφίετε Eccl. 745. Sed in Avibus tamen v. 945. trimetri 
jambici m.tium facyunt verba » ξυνίημ᾽ ὅ τι βούλει, cum quo conf. 
Soph. Electr. v. 131. ibique Brunckius, 
AUGUSTUS SEIDLERUS, — : 
ANTIQUARUM LITER ARUM PROFESSOR PUBLICUS 
ORDINARIUS REGII SEMINARII PRILOLOGICI 
CON DIRECTOR, 


Halis Sazonum, 1818. . . 


ESSAY 
On the evidence from Scripture that the Soul, imme- 
diately after the death of the body, is not ina state of 
sleep or insensibility ; but of happiness or misery ; and 
on the moral uses of that doctrine. 
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s PART THE FIRST. 


I. 1, That all created beings, endued with virtue and formed 
for happiness, were originally assailable by various temptations 
asa test of their integrity, was an opinion of the old theologi- 
ans, certainly not improbable nor yascriptural. 

It should seem, that such a.scheme of probation pervades 
the universe. 

And we may contemplate the heavenly bodies, with no risk, 
perhaps, of a visionary hypothesis, as so many abodes of Spirits, 
who are passing through their sfates of trial in their progress to 
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perfection. There must be chayges of being, therefore, and 
habitations ae to these changes. 

Nor 1s it unhhely, that even the fallen angels, “ who kept 
not their principality,”* had at first been stationed in places 
of difficulty and danger, to call forth exertion, to prove their 
strength, and to cluim their unremitting vigelance. ; 

2. Agreeahly to this grand system of probationary exis- 
tence, we should:suppose, that man, in particular, was placed, 
with such a view, upon this earth: and the Scriptures verify 
the supposition, im almost every page. 

In its earthly body, then, the buman Soul is here brought 
forwaid, to be tried and purified and prepared for a bette: state. 
And when that trial shall be perfected, the union between the 
body and the Soul shall be dissolved. 

11. 1. On the dissolution of that union, the Soul, if it exist 
at all, must eaist in a state of separation. ‘That it so existed 
was a subject of almost universal belief. ‘Though all had, 
every where, experience of the death of the body, yet all, every 
where, believed in the immortality of the Soul. 

It was not in Egypt only, the suurce of science —it was not in 
Greece alone, the seat of polite literature, that this belef prevailed: 
we might trace the sanie conception of the Soul imperishable, 
incorruptible, from the Druids of Britain to the Biahmins of 
India.» And in none of tose countries did it appear a fugi- 
tive or an obscure opinion. 

The habitation of the Soul was also expressly determined. 
To believe in the Soul’s existence, indeed, aud not assign it 
some place of residence, was impossible to a reflecting mind : 
since to exist without relation to place, 1s one of the perfections 
of God alone; and no created being could be conceived to 
exist without locality, ‘Io an wvisible world, theretore, the 
eyes of faith and of credulity were ἈΠ Κα directed. And i that 
world were different abodes allojted to departed Spirits, whose 
merit was appreéciated, or whose ra yas measured, by 
the supposed standard of moral rectitude. 

In the descupt ons of that myisible region, there was, doubt- 
less; ἃ display of fancy the most luxuriant: And, respecung the 
nature and proportion of rewards and punishments, there was 
much diversity of opinon. But, in the general notion of such 
a place, mankind se¢ém (0 have concurred; as well as in the 
principle of resp nsibility and remuneration 


« 
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That the Jews should, almost exclusively, have been left in 
darkness on the subject of the Soul’s immortality, would be 
utterly inconceivable to a plam ufderstanding, Yet such was 
a theury nut long since ingeniously fabri: ated and strenuously 
maintamed in the face of rational probability and of historical 
truth. 

The doctrine 1 have stated ai diffused among all nations was, 
I doubt not, a primeval doctrine ; traditionally derived fiom the 
patriarchal ages, and therefore originally commumeated fiom 
ITeaven. 

How, therefore, spread abroad as it was through countries 
far and near in cvery direction,—through counties that had 
almost lost sight of the tiue Religion,—and still retamed as it 
was, imidst all their degeneracy—how it should have been obli- 
terated among God’s peculiar people, is a problem not very 
easy of solution. 

2. In the mean time were formed, amidst the reflections 
and meditations of more enlightened minds, a great variety 
of philosophic systems; fiom which I shall select two for ob- 
seivation ;—the ove, supposing the cessation of the Soul's inds- 
viduud cxistence after its separation from the body ;—the other, 
its actual cyistunce not only after its separation, but before its 
union with the body. : 

The cessation of individual existence, as far as it answered 
any moral purpose; was the same or little otherwise than ex- 
tinction, ‘Chere was one Animmating Principle of the universe. 
Hence was the Soul, 1t seems, derived: and with that Piuciple 
was it reunited. On the death of the body, it was re-absorbed 
mito the Great Spirit, whence jt had emanated, 

With others, who held that the Soul, independent of the 
body, was a separate essence, mtelligent and active, its pre-ex- 
Istence was a favorite doctrine. ‘That human knowledge was 
not the new acquisition of each individual, but the remem- 
biance of what his soul possessed in its former state, Socrates in- 
ferred from the seady admission truth finds m the mind. ‘This 
remembrance implies former existence. If, therefore, the Soul 
existed before, we may reasonably suppose it will exist after 
the present fife. : ἧ 

111. My coucein, however, is with two deseripti@hs of per- 
sonsorthe present das, whose’ opiuions spproxiunate to those 
Which | hive stated; either asserting that the Soul dies or falls ta 
msensibiluy, oF uamtaiuing its pre-e yistence, 
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The former opinion seems almost as hostile to the personality 
of the separate Soul, as that of the first class of philosophers, 

Its extinction or insensibility js. as repulsjve to our feelings, 
as its absorption in the Great Spirit. 

There is this difference, indeed, between absorption and ex- 
tinction, that, with Christians, extinction is but a temporary an- 
nihilation. 

Nor are the death and sleep of the Soul taken as synonymous. 

They who think the soul dies, not to be recalled to life before 
the period of the resurrection, look only to that period for its 
revival ; whilst they who consign it to sleep, have marked an 
intermediate state: where it may repose “ til] the trumpet shall 
sound and the Dead shall be raised.” 

As to the notion of pre-existence, we shall soon see, that it 
furnishes avery fccble and fallacious proof of the Soul’s activity ; 
though asserted in opposition to the theory of the insensibility 
or sleep of the Soul. And its support from revelation seems 
but slight or dubious. 


PART THE SECOND. 


{. 1. That, though Man be a compound being, consisting of 
two parts—-a Body and a Soul,—these constituent parts were 
not created with such a reciprocal dependance on each other, 
as necessarily to live and die together,—but that the Soul, sur- 
viving the body, will in a separate state, retain its consciousness ; 
we should infer from its attributes and energies, even as viewed 
through the medium of a gross corporeal organisation. 

In contemplating the Soul and the body, we form a concep- 
tion of two distinct substances, so very different in their nature, 
that we cannot but consider them in contrast. ‘The body is 
matter; the Soul, spirit. Of the propertics necessary to the 
existence of matter, are solidity, magnitude, and figure. These 
are palpable to our senses. But spirit is proved to exist, only 
by those enianations which matter is not capable of producing, 
and which therefore can flow from no other than a spiritual sub- 
stance. , 

Iu looking to our own minds, we are sure that we possess 
consciousness and perception; and there must be some primary 
principle @hence they flow. Is this principle, then, material 
or immaterial? Caa consciousness and perception result from 
matter? If so, it follows that matter itself must think. 

It is very far from mydntention to enter into metaphysical 
disquisition. ‘These few preliminary observations are meant only 
to suggest, that matter and Spirit are so essentially diffcrent, that, 
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concerning the estate of the suns-of men, that God night ma- 
nifest them, and that they might see, thet they themselves are 
beasts. For that which befalleth ‘the sons ‘of men, befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth trem. As the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath. So that a man 
hath no pre-emmence over a beast. ΑἹ] go into one place ; all 
are of the dust; and all turn to dust again.” In the next verse, 
however, it is atked: “ who knoweth the spirit of man, that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 


oo 


to the earth : 

To see this subject in its*true Hght, let us look to the 
Creation of all living creatures, and we shall, there, perceive 
an evident distinction between the human being and the 
brute animal. “‘ And God made the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind. And God said: 
Let us make Man in our own image, after our likeness,— 
So God created man in his ownimage: I[n the image of 
God created He him!” With peculiar emphasis we 
are repeatedly told, that God “created man after his own 
Image.” 

And in what respect did man resemble God? Surely in his 
Soul—not in his body. Yet stil], to discriminate more express- 
ly, between the Soul and the body, to prevent all possibility of 
misapprehension, we are instructed that “the Lord God formed 
Man of the dust of the ground ; and breathed ito his nostrils 
the breath of life. Aud man became a living Soul.” “The 
breath oflife,’—let us observe—might with propriety be trans- 
lated “ the breath of immortality.” 

If we now look to the dissolution of man, we shall see “ the 
dust returning to the earth, as it was, and the Spirit returning 
unto the God who gave it.”*_. 

Soclearly are the body and the Soul defined: so strongly are 
they marked in their union and in their separation. 

‘That the Patriarchs all died withuut the slightest expression 
ofa Hope in Hereafter—that, at the close of life, they had re- 
spect only to the interment of their bodies, with no apparent re- 
gard ta the fate of their Soulg, and that they seemed to enjoy no 
prospect beyond this earth —beyond a land of temporal promise 
to bring wealth and power to their posterity—such, likewise, 
has been urged with some degree of speciousness. 
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T would rest, bowever, the argument on a single fact; which, 
though it has been little or not at all msisted on, 13 towne suffi- 
ciently convincing. 

Then frequent interconrse with Angelic Intelligencies had 
rendered these venerable characters so familar, | should conceive, 
with the spiritual world, that their probable state after death in 
habitations like the mansions of those very spirits must have been 
often the subject of their contemplations, Arid doubtless, the 
care taken to inform us, that they not only died and were buried, 
but were “ gathered to their fathers or their people,” seems to 
point our view beyond their earthly sepatchres. ‘Mhat, in- 
deed, they “ died in faith,” we have the declaration of an Apostle 
to convince us. * By faith Abraham sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise. For 
he looked to a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau 
concerning things tocome. By faith Jacob, when he was dying, 
blessed the sons of Joseph. ‘These all died in faith, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” * And 
that though they died m their bodies, they were alive in their 
souls, we have the assurance of Him, who was greater than the 
greatest Apostle—of him who said that “ God was not the Ciod 
of the dead but of the living.” Such were our Saviour’s words.? 
That they had continued to live, therefore, and were fiving souls 
at the time when these words were uttered, is unquestionable. 
The latest of the Patsiarchs had then been dead more than seven- 
teen hundred years. Yet was the Almighty still their God. 

The first soul, that after the creation of man was disunited 
from its body, was that of Abel. And, not lung after, “ Enoch 
was not”—* for God: took him.” Enoch “had walked with 
God.” And had ‘had respect unto Abel and his offering.” And 
the Apostle places their characters in the same light when he 
tellsus: By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent: 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness, that he wag 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it he bemg degd 
yet speaketh. By faith Enoch was translated, that he should 
not see death; and was not found, because God had translated 
him: for before his translation he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God.” Yet Abel,,a martyr to his righteousness, was cut 
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off by a violent death—Abel, the favorite of the Most High, was 
niuidered by his own brother's hands! And Enoch—saw not 
death evenin its mildest shape—he saw not death at all!—Can we 
think, then, consistently with our notions of God's moral justice 
—can we ucquiesce in the opinion, that the soul of Abel, no 
sooner conscious than deprived of its consciousness,—no sooner 
happy in its rectitude and in the favor of God in consequence of 
its rectitude, than ; lunged into the world of shadows—no soon- 
er awake to life, than insensible in déath—can we conceive that 
Abel, a few years “ashining light,” has been almost six thougand 
years extinct in darkness—aud at the same time believe, that 
Enoch, was translated from earth to Paradise without a change, 
except from the frailness of the flesh to a state of spotless glory? 
Was there anv essential difference, we may ask, in the Souls 
of Abel and of Enoch? Were they not alike human souls, possess- 
ing the same nature, the same attributes—the same faculties and 
affections? 

Was the one created witha perishable principle—with a body 
to crumble into dust and a soul to be dissipated in air—and was 
the other created with an immortal spiritt—inhabiting an incor- 
ruptible body? ‘These are questions that are natural; though to 
attempt an investigation of a subject too mysterious for our ap- 
prehension, would border upon presumptuous curiosity, 

All 1 would suggest, is, that on a comparative view of those 
two antediluvian spirits, we are repelled from the idea of Abel’s 
soul annihilated or imsensible in death, and are almost assured 
of its conscious happiness i some state of being, the habitation 
of departed spirits. 

Sioular to Lnoch’s translation, was Khjah’s, And the inten- 
tion of the Almighty so to distinguish Ehjah, was known to Elisha 
—was known to the sons of the Prophets both at Bethel, and at 
Jericho, before the event took place. This is remarkable.—And 
there is something in the manner in which the translation is relat- 
ed, which shows an intimacy, [ had almost said, with the spirit~ 
ual world. The circumstances are stated, like those attending 
‘an ordinary occurrence, in terms of perfect familiarity —“Know- 
eserhou,” suid the sons of the prophets to Elisha, “ that the Lord 
will take away thy master to-day ©” And “ Elijah said untolélisha : 
Ask what 1 shail do foi tee, before 1 be taken away fium thee. - 
And Esha said—I pray thee, let a double portion of thy Spirit 
bé upon me. And he said, thou hast asked a hard thing ; never- 
theless if thou 866 me, when’I am taken fiom thee, it shall be so 
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unto thee: but f not, it shall not be so. And it came to pass, 
as they still went on and talked, that behold, there appeared a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and p. ed them both asunder : 
And Ehjah went up by awherlwind imo Ifeaven.” “ And Klisha 
took up the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, and sinote the 
waters, and said: Where is the Lord God of Elijih: ” “And the 
sons of the Prophets said: The spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha. 
And they came to meet lum, and bowed themselvcs tothe ground 
before him.” ! 

The spirit of Elijab, therefore, rests with Elisha. And can 
we sappose, immortal as Efjah’s was, that the soul of Ehsha 
was perishable, and ready to evaporate into nothing, and at best 
recoverable only at the tinal judgment? 

Exeicisg, ag we shall see they both exercised, the power, as 
delegated from God, of raising the dead to life, shall we pursue 
the elder prophet, ascending in his track of splendor, that fad- 
eth not away; and look back to the youngey prophet “ dying and 
burned ”—and not see, as arising from “ the sepulehre,” a hving 
soul; a spiritual substance, equally formed for glory and ἴοι hap- 
piness? No! —From that sepulchre even the accidental corpse 
ἊΝ touched the bones of Elisha, “ stuod up” and arose to new 

ife.* . 

What changes the conuptible bodies of Enoch and Elijah had 
undergone, when received into Paradise,—how they were purified 
from the grosser particles of earth, or how they could have put 
on incoriuption, are questions not for us to ask, or rather not for 
us to Insist on. 

Noi can we conjecture, in what manner souls divested of bo- 
ches can be rendered visible to mortal eyes. 

Yet Ehjah, whom “ the Lord had οι up, so that his body 
could not be found on any mountain, or in any valley; ” 3 and 
Moses who had died on Mount Nebo, and “ whose body was 
buried ina valley over against Beth-peor,” both eqdally “ appear- 
edto Peter, Jathes, and John, when Jesus was transfigured, and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
hght”—were both observed “talking with Jesus”—and :were 
both made known to his Apostles. 

If it is possible to reconcile these traneactions—-can these cir- 
cumstances in any way consist with the temporary extinction of the 
Soul—with its own non-existence between death and the resurrec- 
tiop? . t 
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When the son of {θροῦν widow of Zarephtha was raised to 
life, Elijah cried unto the Lord :' “O Lord my God! I pray 
thee, let this child’s soul come into'him again. And the Lord 
heard the voice of Elijah: And the soul of the child came into 
him again ; and ke revived.” 

Of a similar character is the scene at? Shunam. 

Thus, too; is the daughter of Jpirus raised by our Saviour: 

“ Maid, arise “And her Spirit came again!”* 

And thus the widow’s sonis raised. — Young man! [ say unto 
thee, arise! 5 : , ι ; 

Thus, also, the spirit of Lazarus reanimates his body. 

And in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter, turning to the dead 
hody of Tabitha, said: “ Arise!” And he presented her alive 
to her friends.” ἕο j 

In the same manner, Eutychus is instantly restored to life :ὃ 
Trouble not yourselves —His life is in him !—said St. Paul ; 
with a simplicity truly expressive of Christian sympathy that felt for 
others only—-of Apostolic humility arrogating tothing to itself, 
butattributing, in silence the most eloquent, the miracle to God. 

On the whole, we may observe, in every instance, the soul’s 
return to the body recalled, not re-created. : 

Flad the soul, after annihilation, been created anew, it would, 
I should conceive, have been so expressed or intimated. 

8. {n the mean time, the circumstance of a place or habitation 
being assigned to the soul, necessarily implies the soul’s existence. 

The Hebrew writers termed it ¢ Sheol ;’® signifying “a place 
unknown "—about which all are curious or inquisitive. -And the 
authors of the New Testament borrowed its name fiom the ear- 
liest Greek writers ; calling it “Aye, or the Invisible Abode.” 1 
‘‘ Have the gates of Sheol been opened to thee ?” says Jub. 
Hast thou seen the place and state of the dead—the conditions 
of men after death ? ‘Shall he deliver: his soul from Sheol?” 
says the Psalmist.!? ἬΝ " ἢ 

As we may sometimes not improperly’ refer to the Apocry- 
phol writings, as illustrating the more legitimate text, I here 
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quote Esdras, who says, thgt, at the day of judgment, “ the 
earth shall restore thote that are aslecp ww her; and so shall 
the dust, those that dwell’in silence: And the secret places 
shall deliver those Souds that were comuutted unto them.” ! 

To “ rise from the Dead,” is of frequent occusrence ia the 
New Testament. And that it means to arise from the abode 
of departed Spirits, a comparison of the different texts would 
cleanly evince. It is remarkable, that Herod the Tetrarch, 
when he‘ heard of thé fame of Jesus, said to his ministers: 
“This is John the Baptist: He is risen from the Dead.” 2 

In the Parable of the ricle man, the meaning is sclf- 
evident : 3 “ If one tent unta them fromthe Dead, sad the rich 
man, they will repent.” And Abraham said: “ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rese from the Dead.” 

‘The expressions, as applied to our Saviour, “ till the Son of 
Man be risen from the Dead ”~And “ they wondered what the 
rising from the Dead should mean” ———“ thus it behoved Christ 
to 1186 from the Dead ”—“ they know not the Scripture, that 
he must nse again from the Dead ”—“ after he rose fiom the 
Dead ”—* Christ, the first that should rise from the Dead, and 
show light unto the people”-~~“ who shall descend into the 
dcep—to bring up Christ from the Dead ?”—“ if Christ rose 
from the Dead, how say some that there is no resurrection ἢ ᾽"-- 
“he is the first born from the Dead ”—“ the God of peace 
brought again fiom the Dead the Lord Jesus’ +—these capres- 
sions indisputably mark the intermediate state. 

Where this region of spiritsis situated, we shouldvainly enquire, 
That it was under the Earth, seems to have been the Jewish 
notion. Yet of Hades, Paradise was considered as one divia 
SION. ro? ' 

The Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases, which are the oldest 
books next the Scriptures, often speak of Paradise and Gchenna 
(or Gehinnon) as the two different, receptacles of good and bad 
Souls after death... Thus the Targum on Job: “ Have the 
gates of death been opened unto thee ; or hast thou seen the doors 
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of the shadow of Gehenna?—Hast thou perceived the breadth 
of the Jand of Paradise ?”” 

With this Targum-glossary, ouf Saviour’s going down ito 

Hades, and St, Paul’s being caught up into Paradise (which [ 
shall hereafter notice) are not quite reconcilable. And it will 
be difficult to conceive, how Dhves, looking across the “ great 
gulf,” could, from his own habitation see “ Lazarus afar off m 
Abraham’s bosem”’—could, from Gehenna, have a view of 
Paradise. 
" But if with two writers? of great erudition, ingenuity and 
piety, we incline to think, that: the intermediate abodes of Souls 
may be the Stars-—the planets among others, peihaps, those of 
our own planetary system, we render Scripture consistent even 
with modern Philosophy. 

“In my Father's House are many mansions,” ? says our 
Saviour—* I go to prepaie a place for you.” And, as “ one Star 
diftereth from another Star in glory,” these “ mansions ” may 
be the habitations of mcorporeal spirits in different states of 
happiness. We have a passage in Heraclitus much resembling 
that of St. John—“ My soul shall not die or perish, but, 1m- 
mortal, shall mount iuto the Heavens! Those ethereal Houses 
shall receive me ! ”’4 

lf Paradise, then, be included in some of the Heavenly orbs ; 
others, though afar off, visible from Paradise, may be allotted to 
unhappy souls; And we even see beyond the grave, if, fiom 
earth spectators of those orbs, we look to the mansions of spirits— 
if the places whither our souls shall go be objects of sight as 
well as Faith—Sull, even m this sense, as all shall be dissolved— 
as the stars themselves shall fall from the Eleavens—we may 
say, that “ the things which are seen are temporal, and the 
things which are not seen, eternal.” 


II. 1.—If we take it as our next position, that “ὁ the sou/ 
after death i$ not in a state of sleep,” we haye first to notice 
those, who, literally interpreting these texts, would tell us, that 
“‘ man lieth down and riseth not till the Heavens be no 
mere ’’5—that Samuel's question to Saul at Endo, “ why hast 
thou disquieted me to bring me up,” © means disturbance from 
sleep, though it more naturally implies disturbance from happi- 
ness—and that “ he sleeps with his Fathers ” 7—that ‘ Lazarus 
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sleepeth”*— that “many slegp”*—that “ they sleep in Jesus’ 
—that “ the Fathers fell asleep’4— and other texts of like 
import, have an equal referénce to the soul and to the body. 

Assuredly, from justa-position, these texts explain themselves : 
And “ sleep” has no reference to the soul.—Jt is but a softer 
term for bodily death. 

2. With respect to the texts in our favor on this topic, there 
are some already adduced, which, obviously proving more than 
that the soul exists, prove also that it is not asleep. 

And, amidst numerous passages, let us direct our attention to 
one only, that, with all who arenot fond of embracing absur- 
dities, must set the question for ever at rest. No Christian can 
doubt, that our Saviour met “ the penitent thief” in Paradise. 
Such a mecting our Lord promised. 

And, as we believe the Scriptures, we are sure that such a 
meeting took place. 

But to what purpose was the interview, if the penitent drop- 
ped into sleep ? 

Surely, we are not to assume, that the penitent’s case was 
any way different from that of other separate spirita—that whilst 
others were plunged into the sleep of oblivion, he alone was 
allowed to possess his faculties and affections, his memory, his 
gratitude, in all their liveliness. 

3. But the characters of the places whither souls shall go 
——their very names carry with them the notion of sensibility 
of happiness or misery. ᾿ 

In the picturesque description of the 23d Psalm, we may ima- 
gine the Sheol of the Dead—the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
und the Paradise of the Blessed. “ ‘he Lord is my shepherd; 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures—He ljeadeth me 
beside the still waters” — ‘hough I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 1 will fearno evil. Thy rod and thy staff 
comfort me!” Such steady reliance on God is, indeed, “8 
staff” to human feebleness !----“ When the soul, to use the words 
of afine wiiter, is hovering in the last moments of its separa- 
tion, when it is just entering on another state of existence, to 
converse with scenes, objects and companions that are alto- 
gether new——~-what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but the 
casting of all her cares upon Him who first gave her being, « ho 
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has conducted her throygh one stage of it, and will be always 
with her, to guide and comfort ber im her progress through Eter- 
nity ?” ‘ ‘ 

In τ Joel, also, we may fancy a picture of the whole Sheol— 
of its two divivions in contrast-——-“ the garden of Eden before 
us, and behind us, a -desplate wilderneas.)’ And how beautiful 
are the images which * Ezekiel,has selected from garden scene- 
ry, as descriptive ofall the felicity that the most exalted of hu- 
man beings could enjoy. 

The Assyrian was ἃ cedar in Lebanon with fair branches. 
The waters made him great;,and the little rivers were sent 
out unto ail the treea of the field. ‘The fowls of Heaven made 
their nests in his boughs: Aad under his shadow did the beasts 
of the field bring forth their young. Thus was he fair in his 
greatuess; for his root was by great waters. The cedais of the 
garden of God could not hide him: Nor the fir-trees, nor the 
chesnut-trees were like his bfanches ; nor all the trees of Eden 
that were in the garden of God,” Jua northern climate, we are 
scarcely sensible of the intense pleasuie arising from groves and 
fountains ; though in a barren and dry country where no water was, 
their verdure and their coolness convey an intage to the mind of 
most exquisite enjoyment.—Can such enjoyment consist with 
the insensibility of sleep ?--.And is not the existence of passion 
implied in such enjoyment—of gladness of heart ?—And, in the 
horrors of privation—discontent aud sorrow ?—~And, if subject 
to the emotions of joy and grief, shall we exclude other affec tions 
from the soul? 

In consulting the Fathers, we find > Justin Mastyr drawing 
a line of evident distinction between the abodes of the pious and 
profane—* Tertullian, rejoicing in the refreshments of the Bles- 
sed; and 5 Clemens, Polycarp and St Chrysostom describing 
the holy place, or pointing to the sacred gates of Paradise. 


ILf. That‘‘ the soud after death possesses its personality and 
consciousness,” is our next assertion; as we moOunt'in the scale 
of evidence. 

With those who would ascribe to the separate spirit an awak- 
ened intelligence, the opinion of Socrates (already noticed) has 
found favor: And its re-existent activity in Hades has becn 
inferred from its pre-existent energies m the first spiritual world. 

From the facility with which the mind assents to truth, Human 
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knowledge is stipposed not to be an acquisition, but a remem- 
biance: And the remembrance imphie. turmer existence. 

But to what does this rentembrance amount ? does τὸ amount 
to a consciousuess of sdentity? ἐξ the mmpression of! former 
Images remain on our minds, are we at any time sensible of 
such an impression? Have we the shghtest-recollectidn of a 
former state of béing; when such an impression might have 
taken place ? No, surely, ' If thetebe any avalogy, therefore, 
between a pre-existent and a re-existent soul, we may conclude, 
that, m Hades, we shall have no recollection uf the preceding 
states of bemg.? The continmty of the soul’s existence thus 
broken mto parts, 18 destroyed: And we may as well suppose 
so many distitict'souls'successively produced and perishing. 

Besides, we have no authority from Scripture im support of 
this doctrine ; unless we think, that “the breach of tmmortality”— 
at the creation, was the ifistantaneous production of ‘every hu- 
man soul—that “ all souls are mene” —refeis notto theeatth alone 
but to other worlds, the habitations of human spirits—and that 
“the spirit returning unto the God who gave tt”* may be 
equivalent to similar expressions in the classic writers. 

Be this ag 1t may~—we are very sure that the Soeratic remem- 
brance, or revival of former images, 18 not consciousness. 

And, without the power of recognising ourselves, we are not 
virtually the same petsons, With respect to the past, our 
identity will certainly be done away. But the Scriptures ex- 
pressly tell us, that we shall “be called to an account for the 
things done in the body.” And the personality of Abrabam 
and of Lazarus 1s evident from the Purable—and of Moses 
and Elias, from their interview with Christ, on the mountain 


of transfiguration.* 
EUSEBIUS DEVONIENSIS. 


Serusqn cooluptredeas, &c. Ὁ Mark 1x. Matth, xvi. Luke ix. 
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EURIPIDEI PHAETHONTIS FRAGMENTA, 


e Ms. Paris. descripta ab Immanuele Bekkero. 


Notas subjecit G. BurGEs. 


gens ER 


Fot. 162. vers. 


PAE 


μνησθεὶς, ὅ μοι wor al’, ὅτ εὐνάσθη, beds, 
αἰτοῦ, τί χρήξεις, εν᾿ “πέρα γὰρ οὐ θέμις 
λαβεῖν os κὰν μὲν τυγχάνης, ε 

θεοῦ πέφυκας" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ψευδὴς ἐγώ" 

πῶς οὖν πρόσειμι δῶμα θερμὸν 'Ηλίου ; 
κείνῳ μελήσει σῶμα μὴ βλάπτειν τὸ ody 
Fewep 


επει πατὴρ πέφυκεν ou καιλωὼς λέγεις" 

σάφ ἴσθι, πεύση ὃ αὐτὸ τῶ χρόνω σαφῶς" 
ἀρκεῖ" πέποιθα γάρ σε μὴ ψευδῆ λέγειν" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕρπ ἐς οἴκους" καὶ γὰρ ald ἔξω δόμων 
δμῶαι περῶσιν, ol πατρὸς τας γάμους 


σαίρουσι δῶμα καὶ δομων κειμήλια ᾿ 


καθ ἡμέραν φοιβῶσι κἀπυχωρίοις 
ὀσμαῖσι ϑυμιῶσιν εἴσοδους δόμων" 

ὅταν δ ὕπνου γεμαιὸς ἐκλιπὼν πατὴρ 
πύλας ἀμείψη, καὶ λόγους γάμων πέρι 
λέξη πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ᾿Πλίου μολὼν» δόμους 
τοὺς σοὺς ἐλέγξω, μῆτερ, εἰ σαφεῖς λόγοι" 
“κ᾿ versus vacuus 


‘ κατὰ yay ἃ manu coriect. 


x * © κα 4 


aab eadem 

* * # * versus vacuus 
μέλπει δὲ δενδρέσι λεπτὰν 
ἀηδὼν ἁρμονίαν, , 

ὁρδρευομένα γιοις 

Ἴτυν ΓΊτυν πολύθῥηνον" 
σύριγγας ὃ ougiBaras 


~ “ ὮΝ ἀξ 
χιγουσιν ποιμνας ἐλατὰι, 7 


ἔγρονται ὃ sis βοτανὰν 


10 


«Ὁ 
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ξανθὰν renee συξυγίᾳι" 30 
: ἤδη δ εἰς ἔργα κυναγοὶ 
στείχουσιν θηροφόνοι 
πηγαῖς τ ἐπ ὠκεάνου 
μελιβόας κύκνος ἀχεῖ" 
axoyras ὃ ἀνάγονται ὑπ εἰρεσίας 35 
ἀνέμων τ' εὐάεσιν ρηϑίοις 
ἀνὰ ὃ ἷστι * %*F* ἘΞ Ἀπ 


fol. 162, recto. . 
σινδων δὲ πρόγονον ἐπὶ μεσὸν πελασει 
τὰ μὲν οὖν ἑτέροισι μέριμνα πέλει 
κοσμεῖν" ὑμεναιώ δὲ δεσποσύνων 
ἐμὲ καὶ τὸ δικαιὸν ecryes καὶ ἔρως 

xT 

υμνεῖν ὃμωσὶν γὰρ ἀνάσσων" 
εὐάμεροι προσιουσαι 
μολπαὶ θρἄᾶσος aiou 
o ἐπιχαρμῶτα εἶ δὲ τύχα τι τέχοι, 
βαρὺν βαρεῖα φόβον ἔπεμψεν οἴκοις" 
ὁρίξεται δὲ τὸ ξάος, γάμων τέλος" 10 
τὸ δὴ ποτ υὐχαῖς ἐγὼ 
λισσομενα προσέβην 
ὑμέναιον, ἀεῖσαι, 
φίλον φίλων, δεσποόταν 
θεὸς Awe , χρόνος ἔκρανε 15 
λέχος ἐμοῖσιν ἀρχέτσις" 
ἴτω τ-λεία γάμων ἀοιδά" 
ἀλλ ὅδε γὰρ δὴ βασιλεὺς πρὸ δόμων 
κηρῦξ ὑδἵερος καὶ mais Φϑαέθων 


ot 


7] 
βαίνουσι, τριπλοῦν ξεῦγος" ἔχειν χρὴ 29 
στόμ. ἐν Roux la 
περὶ γὰρ μεγάλων γνώμας δείξει, 
"παὶὸ ὑμεναίοις, ὡς φησὶ, θέλων 
ζεῦξαι νύμφης τε λεπκάδνοις. 
ὠκεάνου πεδίων οἰκήτορες 25 

»” 
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εὐφαμεῖτ, ὦ" , ° 


€ 
ἐχτόπιοι τε δόμων ἀπαειρατε 
oo τέλαοι 
κηρύσσω ὃ ὁσίαν βασιληιον 
aura ὃ αὐδὰν 
εὐτεχνίαν τε γάμοις, ὧν ἔξοδος 
ἅδ ἕνεχ ἥκει, 
παιδὸς πατρός τε τῇδ᾽ ἐν § ἡμέρα λέχη 
κρᾶναι θελόντων" ἀλλὰ σῖΐγ ἔστω λεώς 


MEPO¥ * ᾿ * μ ” 


ἘΞ * ἘΞ * κα γὰρ εὖ λέγω. 


fol. 163. verso 


XO. 


πυρος Gegivus ev vexgoss Gepyvuces 
ϑωσαηδανιησι ἀτμὸν ἐμφανὴ 
ἀπωλόμην οὐκ αἴσετ ἐς δόμους νέκυν 
πόσις τόοσις μολπαισι OY γαμηλιοὺς 
μολπαῖς dures mapl yore ἡγουμιενος 

os θασσεους omoryov ἐξομόρξετε 

εἰπου τις ἐστιν αἵματος χάμαι πεσῶν 
Ἔπεμετε αἰαλμωδες κρύψω be νιν 
ξεστοῖσι θαλάμοις, ενῦ ἐμ xes πὸ 
χρυσὸς, μόνη Ba κλῦθρα ἐγὼ σῷρ 

ὦ καλλιφεγγὲς “Ηλιε, ὥς καὶ ἀπώλεσας 
καὶ τόνδε, ᾿Απόλλων ὃ ἐν βροτοῖς ὀρθῶς καλῇ, 
orig τὰ σιγῶντ ὀγοματ οἷδε δαιμόνων. 

ὑμὴν ὑμὴν P 

τὸν Διὸς οὐρανίαν εἰδομεν 

ταν ἐρώτων ποτγίαν τῶν παρθενρ. . 

γαμήλιον ᾿Αφροδίταν 

πότνια, σοὶ rad ἐγω νυμζφιας, 

Κύπρι θεῶν κάλλισζα, ! ἊΝ 
ow τε νεοζυγιστω , 

σώλω, τὸν ἐν αἰθέρι κρύπτεις" ὮΝ 
σῶν γάμων γενεὸν « 

ἀγὸν μέγαν 

τῆσδε πόλεως, Racing. seeeteras: wee ; 


a 


30 


xi 


MEPO¥ 
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ἀστερω, σε δόμοισι χρυσεων 
ἀρχαῖον φίλον ᾿Αφροδίτα. 

ὦ μακάρων βασιλεὺς μειξων στολβυς 
ὃς θεὰν τηλευσεις, 

καὶ μόνος ἀθανάτων 

γαμβρὸς δι᾿ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν 

θνατὸς ὑμνήσεται, 

χώρει σὺ καὶ τάσδ᾽ εἷς δόμους ἄγων κόρας 
γυναῖκ ἄνωχθι πᾶσι τοῖς γατα στομα 
θεοῖς χορευσαι κὰν κυμωσασῆαι μοι 
σεμνοῖσιν ὑμεναίοισιν sorias ὃ ἔδος 

ad ἡς τι συμῷῥων πᾶς ἄν. ἀρχετ.. 

ξυχὰς π * * : * 


fol. 163. recto. 


OEP. 


MEPO¥ 


OEP. 
MEP. 
OEP. 


Beas προσελῇθιν τέμενος ef ἐμῶν δομων 
δεσποτα 

ὦ πάτερ ἐστρεφα ἐκ δόμων ταχὺν πόδα" 

ov γὰρ συζωσήσεμνα ἢηραυσμιτα 

χρυσοῦ διαρμων ekaperBeras πυλῆς 

κάταινου μέλαιναν ὡς ἐνδόθεν στέγης 

προσθεὴς πρόσωπον, φλόγα μὲν οὐχ ὁρῶ πυρὸς, 

γέμοντα δ᾽ οἶκον μέλανος ἐνδόϑεν καπνοῦ" 

ἀλλ ἔσιἢ ἐς οἶκον, μὴ τον "Ηφαιστος χολὸν 

δεσμοις ἐπεισῷρεις μέλαθρα συμφλέξη πυρὶ 

ἐν τοῖσιν ἡδίστοισι Φαέθοντος γάμοις 

πῶς φής; ὅρα μὴ θυμάτων πυρουμένων 

κατ᾽ οἶκον ἀτμὸν κεῖσε ἀποσταλέντ sons" 

ἅπαντα ταῦτ ἤθρησεο' κανπωτους eves’ 

οἶδεν δ᾽ guy τάδ᾽, ἢ οὐκ ἐπίσταται, δάμαρ ; 

ϑυηπολοῦτα θεοῖς ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἔχει φρένας" 

ἀλλ᾽ εἶμ᾽" ἐπεί vos καὶ φιλεῖ τὼ τοιάδε 

ληφθέντα φαυλῶς ἔς μεγαχειμωνα δι 

σὺ δ᾽ ὦ πυρὸς δέσποινα, Δημήτρος κόρη, 

“Ἡφαιστέ τ εἴητ εὐμενεῖς δόμοις ἐμοῖς" 

τάλαιν ἐγὼ τάλαινα, ποῖ πόδα 

πτεροῖντα καταστάσω; , 


τινα θερ ἣ γᾶς ὑπὸ κεῦθος ἄφαν --- 


25 


30 


35 


nr 


10 


tom 
MQ 


20 
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Ἔν τὸν ἐξαμαυρώσω:; : 
ἴώ pol μοι καταφανήσεται : 
βασίλεια τάλαινα παῖς τ ἔσω 25 
xpugeoy νέκυς" 
ὁτότοτοι κεραυνίαι τ ἐκ Διὸς 
τυριβόλοι πλαγαὶ λέχεά θ "Αλίου" 
ὦ δυστάλαινα τῶν ἀμετρήτων κακῶν, 
κεανοῦ κόρα "ἢ 
πατρὸς ἴθι προσπεσε 
γόνυ τι oPayais 
σφαγας οἰκτραι ἀρκέσαι σᾶς δείρας. 
ΜΈΡΟΨ id μοί μοι 
XO. ἠκούσωτ ἀρχῆς δεσπότου στεναγμάτων 5 35 
MEPO®¥ ἰὼ τέκνον: 
καλεῖ τὸν οὐ κλύοντα δυστυχῆ γόνον" 


τ * e ie ὀμμάτων ὁρᾶν σαφῆ" 
NOTE. 
-“---πρύ»---- 


fol. 162. verso. 

v. 2. Lege ἕν. Etenin teste Ovidio—Una Sutt-—opiro 

νυν. 3. Lege ἐγήτυμος, Cf. Soph. Trach. 1064, macs éryrupos γεγως. 
Ita opponuatup éryrupos et ψεύδη:, 

y. 6, Clyment bee eloquitur: et mox Phacthon Recte igitur 
superscrbitur, ecrep: Dubjtat etunim Phaethon, Mox 
lege πέφυκε sate ἄλλως λέγεις. Exstat formula ἄλλως λε- 
yew mm Eunp. Hec. 302. Or. 708. Hl. 1005. Alibi quo- 
que permutantur ok ἄλλως in ob καλως. Vid. Porson. 

ἢ Advers. .p. 281. 
v. 8. Clymena hee sunt verba et Phaethontis in v. 9, 
v. it, Lege πατρὸς πρὸς reve γάμους. 
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v. 12, Mibi magnopere displigent illa δῶμα---δόμων et mox δόμων. 
Pretulerim θεῶν. Cf. Tio. 15. θεῶν ἀνάκτορα: ubi Mes. 
ἀγάλματα. Hine vero Κειμήλια Hesych. ut videtur, hansit. 

v.@o. Mutila est hwe Chori πάροδος : qua ver depingitur. Mane 
Jocum imitatur [loratius iv. 12. 1. Jam veris comites, que 
mare temperant, Impe'lunt anime lintea 'Thracie.— Ni- 
dum ponit, dtyn flebiliter gemens, Infelia,avis.— Ducunt in 
tenero gramine pinguium Custodes ovium carmina fistula. 

23. Malim δ᾽ ἐν δενδρέσι, Horat. Queruntur in sylvis aves. 

25. Cf. Nostri Suppl. 980. ydoumy ὀρθρενομένα. 

97. Analogie oppugnat οὐριβάται. Debuit esse vel ὀρειβάται 
vel οὐρεσιβάται. Vid. Porson. Hec. 208. Scripsit Euripides 
οἱοβόται vel ἀγροβάται. 

ν. 28, Hic quoque ἐλάται stare nequit. Debuit esse ἐλατῆρεν. At 

Luupides scripsit ποιμνὰ δ᾽ ἔπεται. 
v. 30. Hesych. Ξανθόν'---χλωρόν. 
v.35. Vice axovroe, que vox est nihili, perite admodum ὥλατοι con- 


jecit Dobrveus. 


Fol. 162. τεείο. 
ν. 1. Nihil hic video. Fortasse alii aliquid eruere poterunt ope 


Ovidiana: “ Nee longus patrios labor est {ἰδὲ nosse Pe- 
nates ; Unde oritur, terre domus est contermina nostre.” 
Quix tamen sunt adumbrata ad imaginem Euripideam. 
Vid. Fragm. i. 

v.3, 4 Sensus et metrum postulant Koopety, ὑμέναιον δεσποσύνων 
δ᾽ ----- ἄγει rai ——dvdoow, Etenim hwe loquitur Nutrix. 

vy. 6, Malim προσιούσᾳ Dorice pro προσιούσῃ, scil. Choro muliebri. 

v. 7. Lege θρασο,, ἄγονσ' éxt χάρμα rs 1. ε. ἐπάγουσε θράσος χάρ- 
pure. , ᾿ 

ν. 9. Lege βαρεῖ dv: scil. Chorus. 

v. 11. Malim τό δ᾽, ἡ ποτ᾿. Redde ἡ qué vid. 

ν. 1ὅ. Egregie Dobraus ἔδωκε. 

v. 10. Lxstat ἀρχέτω in Heracl. 753. et Electr. 1149. Verum 

ibi scriptura genuina est dpyédus. Sic dicitur ᾿Αγησίλας 

et Μενέλα.. In Pers. 925. vulgatur ᾿Αγδαβάτᾳ yap πυλ- 

hot φῶτες --- ἐζέφθινται. Ibielege omnino ᾿Αγεσιλᾳ. Vid. 

Benth. ad Callimach. Hl. in Lavacr. Pall. 130. et Valek. 

ad Herodot. vi. 56. p. 46£ et T. Kidd ad Dawes. p. 191. 
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v. 20. Recte superscribitur δίπτλοον. «Etcnim ipse rex fuit et praeco 
idem. 

ν. 25. Cf Aschyl. Νηρηΐδ. Fr. 1. Δελφινοφόρον πέδιον. scil. mare 

ν. 27. Vix probui esse puto ἀπαείρετε. Malim πόδ᾽ deipere. a. 
-militer in Herc. F, $15. lege φυγῇ Νῦν θὲς πόδ᾽, αἷρε κῶλον, 
ἐκποδὼν, vice Νιωθὲς πέδεαιρε. Est, fatcor, in v. 808. medai- 
ρουσ', necadn in Phen. 1034. Verum hoce Ms., illud e 
conjectura est emendandum. Id aliv tempure coinprobabo. 

v. 27, 8 Hiatum istum re ὦ reAaoe ferre metrum uequit. Hac ete- 
nim sunt quatuor systemata. Malim βᾶτ᾽ ὦ λαοί. Cf. 34. 
aiy ἔστω λεώς : et Sophocl. Fr. Incert. Lx. Lar’, eis ὁδὸν 
δὴ πᾶς ---- λεὼς, Οἱ ---προστρέπεσθε neque distat illa formula 
᾿Ακούετ᾽ ὦ λεὼς, [ita enim legi debet pio ᾿Δκούετε λεὼ :] 
Σουσαρίων λέγει τάδε: ubi λεὼς est monosyllabon: sicut 
in Nostri Ereeth, Fr. i. 7. 

v. 29. Lege βασιλῇον a-tré δ᾽ αὐδάν. 


Fol. 163. recto. 

v. 1, 2. Hoc distichon est Nuncii orationis pars ultima: cui tribuen- 
dum (utcunque renitenje Plutarch. 11. p. 665. C. qui 
diserte hwc verba Clymene tribuit; sed eodem, opi- 
nor, errore quo tribuit Clymenz: Fr. x. μισῶ δ᾽ ebdy- 
καλὸν [lege εὐάγκυλον] τόξον, κρανείαις γυμινιίσεα δ' οἵ- 
χοιτο) est Fragm. ix. φίλος δὲ σοὶ “AXovros ἐν φαραγξὶ σή- 
werae νέκυς :-—cui subjungere liceat ὁ conjectura ( πᾶν 
τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἄϊστον ἣ Bla ποιεῖ : necnon e ruderibus literarum in 
Ms. cruere Πυρὸς, κεραυνός τ᾽ ἐν νεκροῖς φθορὰν ἀεί: de 
quo tamen versu uteunque ‘dubins, uullus στοῦ de lec- 
tione probe. restituta Ζῶὥσαν, δὲ ἣν i inet ἁτμὸν ἔνθεον. Di- 
citur etenim φθορὰν ἀεὶ δῶσαν, ut dee ξὼν ἕλκος et πένθος 
apud Lex. Bekker., p.. 347. et ἄχθος ἀειϑὼν in Esch: 
Suppl. 996. ex emendatione Bothei οἱ Elmsleii in Edin- 

7 burgh Rev, N. 37. p. 75.3 neque valde distat in Hel. 993. 
᾿Αθάνατον ἄλγος, neque. τὴν ὄργην — ᾿Αθάνατον in Eurip. 
Philoct. Fr, x. neque ἀφθίτους γνώμας in Soph. Mvovis apud 
Hesych. Dicitur quoque ἀτμὸν ἔνθεον ut in illo, si 
regte arbitror, Tragici versu apud Longin, ¢. xiii. ἔνθᾳ γῆς 
Piyp’. ἐστὶ ἀνάπνεον, φασὶν, ἀτμὸν ἔνθεον (ita enim debui 

” corrigere ad Tro. 827.) #necnon in illo Sophocleo Aivéas 
—Tlépear' é ἐπ᾽ ὥμων πατέρ᾽ ᾿ἔχων, κεραυνίῳ ᾿Ατμῶ κατάστα- 
civ τε βυσσινὸν φάρος : quod bene convenit cum Vir- 
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giliano fulminis affiavit ventis. Certe in tali loco probe 
commemoratur κεραννὸς, teste ipso Euripide in fol. 163. 
recto: κεραυνίαι τ᾽ ἐκ Διὸς πυριβύλ. πλαγαί. Neque male 
restituitur ἡ (ice πυρός. Hesych. etcrim Bia πυρός" δύνα- 
pus πυρός. Ecquis nescit Homcricum πυρὸς μένος aut 
#schyleum ἰσχὺς--ολαμπάδος 1 De Jocutione ἄϊστον τίθε- 
ναι vel ποιεῖν, cf. Tro. 1321. ἄϊστον--Ξβε θήσει. 

v. 3. Clymene hwe eloquitur. 

v. 4. et sqq. Ita locum depravatum corrigere volo. 

πᾶς ris δ᾽ (ἐπιστολαῖς τάδ’, ob γαμηλίοιε 
μολπαῖς, dirw, παρθένοις ἡγουμένη) 

ὃν φασι θεοῖς μολυσμὸν, ἐξομύρξετε, 

εἰ κρουνός ἐστιν αἵματος χάμαι πεσὼν, 
σπόγγοις 7 ἀποψᾷν, δμώες' ἐγκρύψω δέ νιν 
ξεστοῖσι θαλάμοις, ἐνθ' ἐμοὶ κεῖται πολὺς 
χρυσὺς, μόνη δὲ κλῃθρ᾽ ἐγὼ σφραγίϑομαι. 

Si cui displiceat πᾶς τις — ἐξομόρξετε, is legat ἐξομορξάτω : 
legi quoque'poterat δ᾽, ἐν ἐντολαῖς : nam utraque vox est 
proba. Cf. 2Eschyl. Prom. 3. ἐπιστολάς : qua mox appel- 
lantur ἐντολὴ inv. 10. Mox θεοῖς μολυσμὸν intelligent ii, 
qui norint veterum religionem, apud quos Diis piaculo 
esse perhibetur sanguis et signa mortis. Adi VV. DD. ad 
Ilipp. 1438. BE jtes—OU8' & ὄμμα xpaivew θαμεσ ποθεν éxrrvoe 
ais. Deinxpovrds αἵματος hic dicitur ut αἵματος κροννὸς in 
Rhes. 790. Hee. 568. 

v. ἃ. Dixerat Nuncius apud Euripidem in Fr, ix.”AXouros ἐν onpayit 
σήπεται νέκυς--- τὸ igitur Clymena potcrat ministros ju- 
bere Σπόγγοις ἀποψᾷν. Mecum facit neque distat Ari- 
stophanes in ’Avayipy apud Suidam in Hapghotpac *Ad- 
Aa πάντως χρὴ παραλοῦσθαι κἄτ' αὖ σπύγγους ἐᾷν. Plurp 
exempla tam nominis quam verbi congessit Elmsl. ad Ach. 
463. nempe Vesp. 600. Ran. 482. 487. οἱ Thesm. 247. 
His adde Pherecratis fragmentum apud Eustath. p- 707, 
36. Rom. Tor ἱδρῶτα καὶ τὴν ἄρδαν an’ ἐμοῦ σπόγγισον : ita 
enim, vice ἀρδαλέαν, legit Meineke Cur. Crit. p. 42. ex 
Eustathio p. 1761, 29. quo reapexit et Hesych. "Λρδα" 

* μολυσμός. Αἱ σφύγγοις dixisket Atticus, Vid. Pierson. ad 
Meer. p. 960. Mox dnoygy plane tuelur Aristoph. Eq. 910. 
᾿Απομνξάμενος, ὦ Δῆμ', ἐμοῦ πρὸς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποψῶ : ubi 
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tamen ἀποψῶ ει νοοῖβ mediz.—Exstat vero in Eurip. 
Iph. T. 311. ᾿Αφρόν τ᾽ ἀπέψα, voce activa, necnon περιψῆν 
in Equit. 909. Ἰδοῦ" éxov κέρκον λαγῶ" τὠφθαλμίω περιψῆν. 
Verum ibi legi debet περιψῶ in media: sicut ἀποψᾶσθαι in 
Plut. 817. Eq. 572. Pac. 1231. et Ran. 490. Hesych. 
Ὀμόργνν' ἀπέψα. 


Opportune admodum Chorus dicitur Ὠκεανοῦ πεδίων οἴκη- 


ropes; ideoque spongiam, que nascitur ad mauris litus, 
nullus erat colligere labor. 


Denique de supplementis vocum κεῖγαι--- πολὺς et σφραγέξο- 


μαι, nemo seniel monitus dubia: Exstat σφραγίομαι 
‘in Ipb. T..7372. 


v.11, 12. Ita tandenr Ms." locum abel sanum ; quem Critici sa- 


nare non foterautope Macrobii i. 17. et Schol. ad Orest. 
584. 


v. 13. Pretulerim. Eizes. Vid. Porson. ad Patt: 1272. et 1285. 
v.15. Optime Dobreets ἀείδομεν. -~ 
v. 16. Nequeo intelligere worviay. Malim ἐπὰκτρίαν adductricem. 


om 


Hesych. "Exdxrios: 6 Ἑρμῆς ἐν Σικνῶνι. Lege ᾿Επάκτριος. 
Eadem metaphora . Kuverfav:* quod exponit Hesych. 
ἤτοι "Αρεως κόρην ἣ ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἣ Πειθῶ: ubi lege Κυνηγέτιν" 
ἥτοι “Apews κόρην. Etenim ΕἸ πτακτρία" et Kuryyéres esse 
synonyma patet ex Hesychio ‘Ewaxrpis—xai of κυνηγοὶ, 
ἐπακτρεῖς, Dixisset Comicus Προαγωγόν: cf. Ran. 1106. 
Vel προμνηστρίαν : cf, Nub. 41. ° Aliis fortasse hic placebit 
τῶν ἐρώτων παιγνίον :—collato illo Horatiano, Quam Jocus 
circumvolat et Cupido; necnori Pindarico Fr. Κυπρίδος 
μέλημα; item Sapphico Fr. 82. quod ex Aristophane Eccl. 
1016. augere ‘poterat ‘Blomfieldus’Q ypuvovdaidadrov ἐμὸν 
μέλημα, Κυπρέδος Epvos} Μέλιττα Μούσης, Xapirwv θρέμμα, 
Τρυφῆς πρόσωπον (Metrum est Choriamb. Tetram. Cata- 
lect.) verum melius cum παυγμέον convenit Homericum 
ἄθυρμα. Alicubi me legisse-memini Ἐρωτοπαιγνίον : sed 
locum ‘non in promtu habeo. : ’: 


v.17. Stare quidem potest aia Malim tamen παρθένοις 


v. 18. 


Γαμάστολον..- ποι 

Lege οπιηίηο;: σοὶ τόδ᾽ ἄγω, pie: στέμμα. Cf. Hipp. Σοὶ 
τόνδε mexids ; orépavov—— ὦ δέσποινα -------- φέρω : quem 
imitatur, δὶ bene memin}, Comicus apud: Atheneum. 
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ν. 20. Latet aliquid in veo@uytorw. Malim νέων ὄνγίῳ. Alloqui- 
tur Chorus Hymenzum ; qui jure eodem divi poterat Zv- 
ytos, quo ’ dicitur, Hesych. teste, Zryia, ἡ Ἥρα, vel Ζύγιος, 
Zets:—quibus addit Plutarch. Quest. Rom, ii. p. 264. B. 
᾿Αφροδίτην Πειθὼ καὶ ᾿Αρτεμίδα. 

v. . 21. Hine intelligas Heaych ΤΙῶλο-"--ατοῖον ‘*Adpodirns πώλου: 
i} τοὺς νέους, i) τὰς νέας καὶ παρθένους. Eubulus apud Athen. 
xiii, p, 568. E. πώλους sia 

v. 24. Lege omnino haat 

v. 25. Manifesto scripsit Euripidés ἀστέρ' "Ss rotebe δόμοισι χρυ- 
σέον. Loquitur Chorus de Phaethonte. De viris cum 
stella comparatis, cf. Apoll. Rh. ii. 140.. οὐρανίῳ ἀτάλαν- 
τος ᾿Αστέρι Τυνδαρίδης, οὗπερ κάλλιστοι ἔασιν ‘“Eomepiny διὰ 
νύκτα φαεινομένου ἀμαρυγαῖ: et iii. 956. ‘Yibde’ ἀναθρώσκων 
ἅτε Σεῖριος Ὥκεανοϊῖο : et rursus 1375. Alia est ratio loci 
in Soph. ΕἸ, 66. ἐχθροῖς ἄστρον ὡς λάμψειν : ubi Codices 
utinam prebuissent ἐχθροῖς Σείριον λάμψειν. Fons ἴοςιι- 
tionis est Homer. ἢ]. E. 5. ’Aorép’ ὁπωρίνῳ évadiyxos: quem 
imitatur Horatius Julium sidus et Carmen Ithyphallicum 
per apud Athen, vi. Ps 253. E. φίλοι μὲν, dordpés “Ἡλιος & 
ἐκεῖνος. 

v. 27. ΝΜ5. ἱ fallor exhibet, βασίλενμ' ἀειξῶόσ' τ᾽ ὕλβος, Lex. Bek- 
ker. p. 347. Aexeat: Ay Kal γεύομαί πως τῆς ἀειθώον 
ποᾶς. τ πὸ rc δῷ ‘ 

v. 28. Ms. sine dubio exhibet ὃ ὃς θεὰν μνηστεύσεις. 

ν. 33. et sqq. Suspicor ita fere Euripidem scripsisse. 
γυναῖκ᾽ ἄνωχθι πᾶσι rots κατ᾽ eteropa | 

θεοῖς χορεῦσαι καὶ. ““ μεμουσῶδθαι. γάμον 
“σέμνοισιν ὑμεναίοισιν, Etieorot θ' ἔδοε, a. 
“ ὑφ᾽ ἧς γε σώφρων πᾶσ᾽ ἂν ἄρχοιτ᾽ ἂν [πόλιε]," 
εὐχὰς π[οιεϊσθαι τάσδε, κἀδέρκτως eroddy] 
θεᾶς προσελθεῖν τέμενος εἰς εὐωχύμου. 
Hie intellige θεοῖς τοῖς κατ᾽ εὔστομα Diis inferis. Cf. αὐ. 
C. 126. ἄλσος----κορᾶν, ἃς---παραμειβύμεσθ' dbépxrws— εὐφή- 
μον στόμα φροντίδος ἑάντε. Unde patet supplendi ratio 
vocem ἀδέρκτως. Mox Euripideum . μεμονσῶσθαι ridet 
ἐφ Aristophanes in Lys. 1127. μεμαύσωμαι καλῶς." Deiu' εὐ." 
. egroi et ἑστία permutautur in Zechyl. Suppl. 577: ut mo- 
_nuiin Class, Journ N. 5..pe 187%. legendo βῶλον εὐεστοῖ 
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χθονός. Ibi citantur S. c. Th.el71. ἐν εὐεστοὶ φίλῃ et Agam. 

656. χαίρουσαν ebecrot πόλις. Addit Blomfieldus Hero- 

dot. i. 85. ἐν τῇ dy παρελθούσῃ εὐεστηῖ. Upse addo et 

.  Hesych. Κακεστοῦν" κακὴν κατάστασιν ἢ ἀπραγίαν. Ex- 

= stat et "Areora apud Herodot. ix. 85. et in Callimach. apud 

Suid. in V. necnon ᾿Λειεστὼ apud Antiphontem teste 

Harpocratiéne in V. Fuit Εὐεστὼ, sicut Μορμὼ, aliaque 

generis ejusdem, pro demone quodam habita. De hac re 

poterdm notam scribere longissimam, colligendo omnia 

- fere illa demonum nomina: sed ea sunt neque temporis 

hujus neque loci.—De vocibus a me insertis dubitari po- 

test, de sententia minime. Vice εξ ἐμὼν δομων, quo- 

modo legerat Bekker, Ms. exhibet, teste Dobrzi amico, 

es ενωνυμον. Vero proxime, Sensus postulat εἰς εὐωνύμον. 

Furiz appellantur εὐώνυμοι : et Furiarum regina, quam hic 

intelligi patet e v. infr. 18. δέσποινα Δήμητρος κύρη, ap- 
pellari potest εὐώνυμος θεά. 


Fol. 163. recto. 

v.2. Dobreus ἔστροφ. Ipse-malim ἔστρεψ᾽. 

v, 3. Manifesto legendum Od γάρ cv owes σεμνὰ θησαυρίσματαιι. 
Hesych. Θησαυρός" εἰς ἀγαλμάτων καὶ χρημάτων i} ἱερῶν 
ἀπόθεσιν οἶκος. Eadem sunt κειμήλια in Fol. 162. verso. 

v. 4,5. Siclego:. — es, Ὧν τ 

χρυσοῦ, δι' ἁρμῶν ἐξαμείβομαι, μόλις 

; ἀκταινόμενοϑ------- 
MEP. Ν ἀλλ᾽ ἄννφον" 

OEP. ἔκτοσθεν στέγης. 

* _ ᾧ ; ων # * 
lud adxtacvdéuevos plane tuetur Zschylus in loco simillimo. 
Etenim in Eumen. 36. Pythias, quie jam e scena egressa 
erat, iterum extemplo redit, Furiarum visu adeo perterre- 
= facta, uti ipsa dicit, ‘Os μήτε σωκεῖν μήτε μ᾽ ἀκταίνειν βάσιν: 
quem locum respexit Phrynich. in Lex. Bekker. p. 28. 
sive apud Rubnken. ad Tim, p. 20. Αἰσχύλος “οὐκέτ᾽ de- 

- , raiva” φησὶ---οἷον οὐκέτ᾽ ὀρθῶν δύναμαι ἐμαυτόν. Ad simi- 

.‘&» lem fere locum referri debet gl. Hesychii’Acraivouca' τρε- 

μοῦσα ἣ ἀσφαλῶς κρατοῦσα : ubi tamen lege ἀτρεμοῦσα.---81- 
militer apud Euripidem“Servus in scenam μόλις ἀκταινό- 
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μενος, pre timore reglit. Ibi μύλις reposui; quia πύλης 
in singulari est res plane singularis, ut monuit Porson ad 
Onis 181. Mox illud ἀλλ᾽ ἄνντον se tueri potest ex Ari- 
stoph. Plut. 413. Μὴ νῦν Scirp3 ἀλλ᾽ ἄνυε πράττων ἐν 
τάχει [sic enim lego vice ἔν γέ τι]. Etenim dictis μόλες 
ἀκταιμόμενος, Servus cvationem sistit, se colligendi causa * 
at orationem pergi vult, mora impatiers, ut solet esse, rex. 
Denique defectum asterismis signavi. 

ν. 9. Nihili verbum est ἐπτεισῴρεις. Scriptores probati semper usur- 
pant εἰσφρήσας. Igitur frdstra in Vesp. 162. ἔκῴρεε voluit 
Brunck. in Supplemento; frustra quoque ἐξέφρουν Muse 
gravius in Cycl, 231.; Neque plus tribuerim Photiano Οὐκ 
ἐκφρῶσι" οὐκ ἐξαφῶσι" Lodoxdjs: neque conjecture Por- 
soni dubitantis ἐξεφροῦμεν dv in Vesp. 125. Que loca 
omnia, prater Sophocleum, sunt alio modo facillime emen- 
danda, Quod ad hunc locum attinet, manifesto corrupte- 
lis βολεῖ, Suspicor Ms. exhibere μὴ δι ᾿Ηφαίστου χόλον 
Δασπλῆτ᾽ Ἐριννὺς μέλαθρα συμφλέξῃ πυρί. Vocem Δασπλῆ- 
τις esse aliquoties depravatam monuit Ruhnken. Epist. 
Crit. p. 155. Eadem restitui debet Eumen. 199. ob χρησ- 
τηρίοις Ἔν τοῖσδε ᾿πλησίοισι τρίβεσθαι μύσος, Ubi, annis 
prope undeviginti exactis, emendavi Ἐν τοῖσδε δεῖ δασπλῆτε 
τρίβεσθαι μύσος, memor Homerici δασπλῆτις Ἐμιννύς : quo 
respexit Hesych. Δασπλῆτιο' μεγάλων κακῶν ἀναπιμπλα- 
μένη, πολλοῖς «λησιάξονσα᾽ οἱ δὲ ἀπλήστως τιμωρητικὴ καὶ 
χαλεπή" ἐπὶ τῆς Epwvios. Hac occasione corrigi debet 
et Plutarch. ΤΙ. p, 988. A. Kal πλησίον ὄφιν τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι 
περὶ τοῦ χρηστηρίου μονομαχοῦσαν ἐν AcAgois γενέσθαι λέ-" 
youot: scribendo καὶ δασπλῇτιν ὄφιν ------ περιγενέσθαι λέ- 
γουσι. .Etenim περιγίγνεσθαι est superare. Amice mea 
conjectura τὶ : Ἡφαίστου ᾿'χολὸν Δαρπλῆτ᾽ Ἐριννὺε convenit 
cum Σὺ δ', ὦ πυρὸς δέσποινα, δημήτρος κόρη, Ἥφαιστέ + τ᾽ 
εἴητ' εὐμενεῖς δόμοις ἐμοῖς. 

v. 13. Suspicor in Msto. esse scriptum ὕθρησα". καπνὸς ἔτ᾽ ὅσσ' ἔχει. 

τι 16. Hae Merops eloquitur. “A 

v.17. Scripsit Euripides, opinor, Δειφθένταᾳ φανλῶν, pe ἐς μέγαν 

. χειμῶν" ἐλᾷν. | Antiatticista? ἀχὸ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐλαύνειν" Κάν- 
᾿ς θᾶρος Μηδείᾳ. 
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ν, 22. Seritentiam supplere possum slegendo re μ' αἰθέρος ἣ γᾶς 
ὑπὸ κεῦθος ἄφαντον oby ἁμανρώσω. 

ν. 26. Malim κρύφ᾽ ἔτ᾽ οὐ. 

v. 52, 3. Lege τὰς σφαγὰς σφαγὰς οἰκτράς. 

ν..87. Hee loquitur Choras. 

Codice Claromontano “inter Paris. N. 2045, unde hxe de- 
scripta sun, primus, quéd sciam, usus est Wetsten. ad Preef. 
in N. T. Vol. 11. p. 6. ibique nonnulla excerpta dedit, frag- 
mentum Sophocli tribuens; quod nunc Euripidis esse con- 
stat e Macrobio diserte ‘iJlud distichon citante Ὦ χρυσο- 
geyyés HA’, &c. ubi conamina Porsoni verba depravata 
emendantis Tragicus ipse tandem repertus irrita et rata 
facit. Post Wetstenium Codicem illum oculis subjecit 
suis Henrieus Hasins; specimenque ere incudi jussit in 
Gailii Philolog. non- satis: accurate; uti fama est. — 
Magno literarom damno: Codex ille pervetustus non nisi 
folia duo habet rescripta charactere, quem vocant, capi- 
tali. Hinc evenit ut A, 4, A: AI, N: I, T, H: O, C: 
E, ©. vix inter se dignosci queant. 

E fragmentis hisce, aliisque olim vulgatis, liquido patet, qua 
fuerit fabulze ceconomia. Nempe in scenam intrabat Phae- 
thon conviciis commotus, (quod et CEdipus apud Sopho- 
clem se fecisse testatur Polybi ad mensam,) que sibi, ut- 
pote Solis filio non’ germano, ingerebantur; matremque, 
ad nuptias peragendas nato obviam opportune factam, 
sciscitatur de natalibus falso, necne, dictis, Documenta 
quibus Phaethon se filium Solis esse cognoscere possit, 
mater expohit: Unius etenim voti optionem Clymenz, 
aut filio ejus, promiserat Apollo,. (sicut tres optiones The- 
seo Neptunis) ut de patre deo nullus essat filio dubitandi 

- locus. ‘Quo audito-Phaethon Meropi, frustra dehortanti, 
consilium aperuit, quod secum constituerat, in alias terras 

εἴ migrandi, quo melius convicia zqualium effugere possit. 
Artibus fere iisdem Creonta patrem Meneeceus in Pheenis- 
sis, mortém sibi*pro*patria meditatus, sopitum reddit. 
--E scena egressus Phaethon illico se ad Phoebum contu- 

, Wit. Currus Solis rogat, votique compos, temeritati penas 

. dat, ictus fulmine, preecepsque in terram combustus ruit. 
Nati casum Clymene per nuncium intelligit: exanimes- 
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yue artus post ‘ruipam repertos in. loco quodam secreto 
condit, ubi, Merope pesciente Clymene filium esse Phac- 
thonta Apollini genitum, mater lurtus sues renovare pote- 
rat. Verum is locus, casu quodam isperato detegitur ; et 
Clymene violati hymenzi jamjam peenas datura erat, nis. 
Apollo, e machina Deus, rem omnem patefecisset.. Ex ejus 
ore, ni fallor, venit illa itineris descriptio apud Clement. 
Alex, et Longiaum, ita legenda [Fragm. vi.] 

[ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ εἶπον], μὴ θιγῇς [τῶν]. ἡνιῶν 

[ὦ] παῖς, ἄπειρος ὧν [od], μὴ δὲ τὸν» δίφρον 

ἀναβῇ, ἐλαύνειν [ἅρμα] μὴ μαθὼν [ἔτι]. 

Hec dicta, que ridebat Eupolis apud Harpocrat. et Pho- 
tium V. Κατάστασις: Οὐκ ἐσωφρόνησας, ὦ πρέσβυτα, τὴν 
κατάστασιν Τήνδε λαμβάνῳν ἄφνῳ, πρὶν καὶ μαθεῖν τὴν 
ἱππικὴν, excipiebat nafratio de Phaethonte voto perstante, 
necnon de patris monitis, que descripsit Ovidius, iis si- 
milia [Fr. vii. xiii, xiv, viii.] 

ἔλα δὲ, μὴ δὲ Διβυκὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ξιαβαλών: 
κρᾶσιν γὰρ ὑγθὰν ova ἔχων [ἐκεῖ πόλο:,]} 
κυκλοῦ dix’ ἂν στήσειε τὴν ἀψῖδ'" ὅσῳ 

θερμή δ᾽ ἅμικτος φλὺξ, ὑπερτέλλουσα γῆς, 
καίει τά γ' ἐγγὺς, τὰ δὲ πρόσω γ᾽ ebxpar’ ἔχει, 
ieis ἐφ᾽ ἑπτὰ Πλειάδων ἔχ᾽ εὖ δρόμον. 

τοσαῦτ᾽ ἀκούσας εἶτ᾽ ἔμαρψεν ἡνίας" 

κρούσας δὲ πλευρὰ πτεροφύρων ὀχημάτων, 
μεθῆκεν" ai δ᾽ ἔπταντ' ἐς αἰθέρος πτύχας" 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὄπισθ' ἐς νῶτα Σειρίου βεβὼς. 

i ibe maid’ ἐνουθέτουν". “"" ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἔλα, sont 
‘¢ χῇδ' εὖ στρέφ᾽ appa’ τῆδε -------Ὁ : 

De vocibus.ad sententiam explendam interpositis, quid ver- 
bis opus est?. Ha efenim sunt ,mere hariolationes. pe 
mutatis vero, alia est questio. In primis erui κυκλοῦ δίχ' 
ἄν στήσειε τὴν. aid’ Sow ex ἀψῖδα σὴν κάτω διήσει: que 
nemo intelligere potuit. -.Mea lectio reddit potest. Anglice, 
Shall make the felly of the wheel to stand apart disjointed, 
Mox redde ὅσῳ eatenus: subaudi ἐν. Vid. Porson. Advers, 
p- 294. de formula ἐν ὅσῳ. Dein vice ἄνακτος dedi dpuxros. | 
Egtegie ἄμικτον restituit Eurip, Melanipp. Fr. 13. Heathius 
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MAE. 
MEP. 
PAE, 


ante Porson. ad Toup. p. 460. Deinde καίει τὰ πόρρω τὰ δ᾽ 
ἐγγὺς εὔκρατ᾽ ἔχει Vitruvius ix. 4. Verum hoc Nature le- 
gibus plane oppugnat. Certe Sol καίξι τά γ᾽ &yyus τὰ δὲ 
πρόσω y' εὔκρατ᾽ ἔχει. Mox vulgatur ἵει---ἔχων. Reposui 
ἔχ᾽ εὖ. Istud εὖ in tali loco est solenne. Cf. Hom. Il. Ὗ. 
309. Οἶσθα yap εὖ περὲ τέρμα ἑλίσσεμεν et 466. Εὖ σχε- 
θεεῖν περὶ répua. Denique vulgata πατὴρ δ᾽ ὄπισθε vera 
Σειρίον βεβὼς Ἵππενε VV. DD. mire torsit. Manifesto παὰ- 
rip est citantis Longini verbum; qui scripsit et ἐνουθέτει, 
non vero"Irreve: hoc enim 6 librarii oscitantia proficisci- 
tur vice πτήσσοντα : quod legerat Ovidius — Phaethon— 
Palluit, ct subito genua intremuere timore, Suntque ocu- 
lis tenebre per tantum lumen oborte. Inter Fragmenta 
olim vulgata, ad colloquium inter Meropa et Phae- 
thonta pertinet Fr. V. ubi Juvenis, ut opinor, dixerat 
“Λόγον δ' ὀνειδιστῆρα δεῖνον ἦν βαλεῖν. 


(cf. Here. F. 218: Λόγους ὀνειδιστῆρας évdarovpevos) cui re- 


spondit pater, ita enim lego, 
δεινόν γε" τοῦς πλουτοῦσι δ᾽ ἔμφυτον τόδε. 
σκαϊοισί γ᾽ εἶναι" τί δὲ, πάτερ, τοῦδ' αἴτιον ; 
κάρτ᾽ ὄλβος αὐτοὺς ὧν τυφλὸς σννηρεφεῖ. 
τυφλὰς ἔχουσι γοῦν φρένας τὰ τῆς τύχης. 


Ibi ἔχουσι est dativus. Subaudi ἔστι. Ad diverbium idem 


refer Fr. ii. ex ore Phaethontis, 
ws πανταχοῦ γε πατρὶς ἡ βόσκουσα γῆ. 
‘necnon ΕἾ, xii. —yoxrypca Δένδρη φίλαισί μ᾽ ὡλέναισι δέξεται, 


Inter argumenta, quibus de consilio Phaethonta deflectere 


conatus est Merops, suspicor inesse aliquid ad res politi- 
cas et nuptiales pertiners. Fortasse juvenem esse regni 
parti¢ipem voluit rex’; 6 cujus ore venit Fr. iv. Navy τοι 
HE ἄγκυρ' obdapiis σώθειν φιλεῖ, ‘Os τρεῖς ἀφέντι' προστάτης 
θ᾽ ἁπλοῦς πόλει Σφαλερὸς, ὑπὼν δὲ κἄλλος οὐ κακὸν πόλει: 
ubi tamen legi debet ἄγευρ᾽ οὐκ ἴσως non eque-——-—T¢ τρεῖς 
— At ex Fr. xv. colligi potest quid de nuptiis senserit 
Phaethon, quo judice Ἐλεύθερος δ᾽ ὧν, δοῦλός ἐστι τοῦ λέ- 
xous, Πεπραμένον τὸ σῶμα τῆς φέρνης ἔχων. 


Ad orationem vel Apollizis vel Meropis referri debet Fr. iii. 


Ἔν τοῖσι μωροῖς τοῦτον ἐγκρίνῳ βροτῶν, Ὅστις πατὴρ ὧν παισὶ 
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μὴ φρονοῖσιν εὖ, Kal, λιπαροῦσι παραδίδωσ' ἐξουσίαν. Ita 
enim lege vice “II καὶ πολιταῖς. Euripideum est verbum 
Acrapeiy.’ Id patet ex Aristoph. Ach. 450. νῦν δὴ γένου 
Γλέσχρος" προσαιτῶν λιπαρῶ a’, Εὐριπίδη.  Aliis fortasse 
placebit Fix’, ἐν Acraioc—Verbum εἴκὼ prebent Indices 
Tragicorum. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 
No. x.—[Continued from No. XLII. p. 280.] 


1, Ty the romance of Antar (Vol. 1v; p. 169.) the speed of 
Kurcem, on his camel, is illustrated by a simile after the fashion 
of the ancient poets: “To any one that saw him he appeared 
like an arrow im its most rapid flight, or like a star sped with 
calamities.” 

2. ο the parallel passages adduced by Blomfield in his Glos- 
sary on 4280}. Agam, 233. (πρέπουσα θ᾽, ὡς ἐν γραφαῖς, x. τ΄ 4.) 
add the description in Coleridge’s. Ancient Mariner, of a ship in 
a dead calm : 


As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 
And the comparison of Constance in Marmion to “a form of 
wax :”—we refer the reader to the poet’s eloquent description. 

5. In the instance of alliteration quoted above, read “ prius- 
quam consules,” &e. 

4. Polyb. 1. cap. 81. Τῆς δὲ διαθέσεως ἀρχηγὸν μὲν καὶ μεγίστην 
μερίδα νομιστέον, ἔθη μοχθηρὰ καὶ x. τ΄ λ.--σύνεργα δὲ καὶ πλείω, 
μέγιστα δὲ τῶν συψεργῶν, τὰς ἀεὶ τῶν προεστώτων ὕβρϑις καὶ πλεονε- 
ξίας. (Schweigh,) Why not τὰς τῶν ἀεὶ προεστώτων ? 

5. Metrical lines :-— 

Herod. VII. 206. ᾿Ολυμπιὰς τόυτοισι τοῖσι πρήγμασι- 
Isocr. de Pac. ἡμᾶς ἐρωτήσειεν, εἰ δεξαίμεθ᾽ dv— 

Diod. Sic. XV. 48. πάθη τοιαῦτα περὶ πόλεις Ἑλληνίδας ---- 
Polyb. 11. 86. τὸ μὴ τὸ πλεῖον, ἀλλὰ συλλήβδην ἅπαν--- 

98. ἀληϑινῆς σύστημα καὶ προαίρεσιν--- 
᾿ εὐ 49, ἔτει, στρατηγὺς» αἱρεθεὶς τὸ δεύτερον --- 
ILD. 33. ὁπότερον αὐτοῖς rae a τοῦτ᾽ ἐκβαλεῖν.--- 
44, εὐξάμενος, διδφῆκε, παραγγείλας θεραπεύειν ---- 
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Polyb, IIL. 58. πρλλοὺς μὲν ἵππους τῶν ἀπεπτοημένων---- 
61. δυνάμεις ἑκάτερος, προθέμενος τὰ πρέποντα τοῖς 
πὰροῦσι καιροῖς. ᾿Αννίβας μὲν οὖν διὰ--- 
74. διαφθαρῆναι, πλὴν ἑνός" πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ---- 
81. ἐναντίων ἡγεμόνος, οὐ διεσφάλη--- 
oe 111. καιρὸν θεωρῶν, ὅτι καλεῖ τὰ πράγματα----- 
ἼΖαᾶν, IV. Contaminari sanguinem suum Patres— 
6. Matthiz (p: 402, Obs. Vol, II, Blomf.) observes on the pleo- 
hasin ὁ θάτερος (Plat. Tim, p. 316, &c.) “ On account of the inti- 
mate union of the article with its noun by crasis, it seems to have 
been seldom considered that there was an article in the composi- 
ition.” ‘This remark may be illustrated by the parallel English ex- 
pression ‘ the t’other,” in use among the vulgar ; which however 
we partly suspect of being an archaism.—We know not wiicther. 
it is worth while to notice what appears to be a trifling oversight 
of Mr. Blomfield, in his’ preface. He quotes the following 
passage from the Scholiast on Dionysius Prax : Αἴπου οὖν τῆς 
γραμματικῆς ἡ ἀσάφεια, καὶ γὰρ οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἐντυγχάνοντες ποιήμασι, 
καὶ πεξοῖς συγγράμμασι, τὴν ἀρχαίαν καὶ ἀπεξεσμένην φωνὴν οὐκ 
ἀποσώζοντες, ἐπεξζήτησαν τέχνην τὴν σαφηνίσαι ταύτην δυναμένην : 
when he translates ‘the word ἐντυγχάνοντες π. x. 1. o. “ meeting 
with poems and prose compositions.” Is not, however, ἐντυγ- 
χἄνειν, in this conjunction, used by the later writers in the sense 
of “ to read ?” : 

7. Οἷς. Acad. Quest. 12, 44.— Cum Zenone—Arcesilas sibi 
omue certamen instituit, non pertinacia, aut studio vincendi, , ut 
mubi quidem videtur, sed earum rerum obscuritate, que ad con- 
fessionem ignorantiz adduxerant Socratem, et veluti amantes So- 
cratem, (et jam ante S, Davis,) Democritum, Anaxagoram, Em- 
pedoclem, omnes pene veteres: qui nihil cognosci, mhil percipi, 
nihil sciri posse : angustos sensus, imbecillos animos, brevia curri- 
cula vite, et, ut Democritus, veritatem in profundo esse demer- 
sam: opinionibus et institutis omnia teneri: nihil veritati relin- 
qui: deinceps omnia tencbris circumfusa esse dixerunt.” Our 
modern sceptical poet, in one of those sentimental excursus with 
which his Fourth Canto is interspersed, has made the latter part, 
‘& this celebrated passage * discourse most sweet music :” 

What from this barren being do we reap? 

Our senses narrow, aud our reason frail, ἡ 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
Anit all things weigh’d 1p custom’s falsest scale: 
Opinion an omnipotence,—whose-veil ~~" 
Mantles the earth with dackness,—until right’. 


‘Sa et 
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And wrong ore accidents, and men grow pale 

Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 

And their free thotiphts be crimes, and earth have too much light. 
Childe Harold, Canto iv. St: xciii. 

8. Matthiz, in his account of the defective verb κάζω or χάζω 
(Gr. Gr. p. 343, sqq. Blomf.), has omitted to meution-the old 
form καίνυμι, “ I excel,” (ἐκαίνυτο Apoll. Rhog. I. 138. ἀπεκαί- 
yro Hom. Od. VILI. 219., in both cases with an accusative of 
ei bereons excelled) which appears to be distantly connected 
with it. por 

9. To the remark on the Roman usage of Africa in a 
former Number, add the illustration of the Grecian usage of 
ἥπειρος (Reisk. in Eur. Andr, 159.) by one English phrase, “ the 
Continent.” : 

10. Schol.in Aristoph. Pac. 153. Βουκολήσεται. ἀπατήσεται. καὶ 
βουκόλημα, τὸ θέλγητρον" ὡς τὸ, καὶ ὅτως ἔχῃ τι βουκόλημα τῆς λυπῆς, 
ἀνέθηκε τοῖς τοίχοις ποικίλας γραφὰς ζώων. Blomtield, in his Glossary 
on the Agamemnon, |. 652, has transcribed the quotation in the 
latter part of the above Scholium, without noticing its metrical 
flow ; it is obviously an extract from Babrias’s version of the 
fable of the young prince and the lion: 

χὥπως ἔχῃ τι βουκόλημα τῆς λυπῆς, 
ἀνέθηκε τοίχοις ποικίλας γραφὰς ζώων. 
11. Soph. Aj. 658. Erfurdt. 
'μαθησόμεσθαι 8 ᾿Ατρείδας σέβειν. 
ἄρχοντές εἰσιν, ὥσθ᾽ ὑπεικτέον' τί μή; 
καὶ γὰρ τὰ δεινὰ καὶ τὰ καρτερώτατα 
τιμαῖς ὑπείκει" τοῦτο μὲν, νιφοστιβεῖς 
χειμῶνες ἐκχωροῦσιν εὐκάρπῳ θέρει" 
ἐξίσταται δὲ γυκτὸς αἰανῆς κύκλος 
τῇ λευκοπώλῳ φέγγος ἡμέρᾳ φλέγειν. 
δεινῶν δ᾽ ἄημα πνευμάτων ἐκοίμισεν ᾿ 
στένοντα κόγτον" x. τ. A. 2 7 
Shakspeare, in a passage altogether bearing a considerable 
resemblance to the manner of the Greek tragedians, uses’ * 
similar illustration : 


The specialty’ of rule hath been neglected — 


The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, afd place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all‘line of order: 
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And therefore is thé'glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 

Amidst the other ;* whose med’cinablé eye 

Corrects the il] aspects of planets evil, 

And posts, like the commandment of a king, 

Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents! what mutiny ! 

What raging of the sea! shaking of earth! 

Commotion in the winds! &c. 

εὐ T'foilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 1. 

The whole passage 15 too long for insertion." 


12, 
1. Ad CeEREREM. MDCCCXVI. 


Alma parens frugum, per quam nova semiua terris 
Cecropius volucri sparsit ab axe puer : 

Seu te Sicaniz flaventia rura morautur, 
Rura tuis olim nobilitata malis ; 

Seu molles Corythi tractus, Saturniaque arva, 
Seu quos Arctous perluit [ster agros ; 

Te culimus, régina Ceres, precibusque vocamus ; 
Huc age, ceelestes huc, Dea, flecte rotas. 

‘Tu tenere segeti invigilas, terraque repost, 
Ceu puero nutrix officiosa suo. 

Vernus ubi tepidum se tollit ad aéra culmus, 
"Tu, Dea, brumales rumpis amica motas. 

Auspice te flavis exundat messibus estas, 
Auspice te fruges falx operosa metit. 

Solque ubi servit, servitque volatilis aura, 
Et qui gramineam rivus oberrat humum. 

Te ruris delectat honos, plenique novales, 
Messerumque rudi fusa Camcena sono, 


~where the great Luminary 
we Alvof the vulzar constellations thick, (Stellarum vulgus, Ov.) 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 

Dispenses hght om fan! 5. Milton, P. L. IIL. 576. 

oe the ret of this fine passage.) 

* Maving referred to this play of Shakspeare, we muy be allowed to 
put in a good word for poor Ajax, who has been as scurvily treated by 
our great poet as Ulysses or Menelaus by any of the ancient tragedians. 
Whence has originated the prevailing opinion of his “ beet-wittedness ?” 
We recollect nu sufficient warrant, for it in Homer, the only canonical 


euthority. 
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Et vacui coll<s, et foutis,amabile murmur, 
Quique per undantes sibilat Eurus agros. 

Anne tibi platidam terrent fera ργ ἢ mentem, 
Et litui, et toto sparsus in orbe cruor ὃ 

Parce metu: cecidere mine, bellunique resedit 9 
Couticuit tellus, conticvitque mare. 

Ipse,' ubi nuper atrox commisit prelia Mavors, 
Jam solita rursus fruge virescit ager. ἡ 

Nulla manent monumenta necis ; vixdum agmina in isto 
Credideris campo conseruisse manus. 

Alma veni, casusque anni miserata peracti 
Mitior wthereas huc age flecte rotas. 

Sic novus lasion veteres accendat amores, 
Desuetoque animum mulceat igne tuum; 

Sic sua Teenario placeant connubia Diti, 
Inque tuos redeat filia sepe sinus, | 


2. "Ev δ᾽ Ἔρις, ἐν δὲ Κύδοιμος ὁμίλεον---1}. xvitt. 


Odinus moriens suis. 


O socii, qui ine per mille. pericula Martis 

Peipetua cinxistis ope, et Borealia mecum 
Fregistis maria, atque iutactas Solibus undas, 

Vemit summa dies ; volucrique per aéra vectus 
Axe, super teiram, et volitantia nubile, Sulemque 
Auferar, ct patrii conscendam Jimen Oly mpi. 

Me populi agnoscent numen; mihi maximus orbem 
Commisit pater | — -ῷ - 


-ὦἂὃὦἜἔέἐΕνΨἔἐἔνυρ,έἔουέή a «ῳἱὐἍ 


Quocirca belli studia armorumque labores, 
O socii, colite; wtherias ego fortibus arces 
Largiar, et coehi stellania limina panda. 

Neu vos letifero stridentia turbine tela, . 
Neu vos armorum moveat fragor; acribus acres 
Vincite clamores clamoribus, incita tela 
Vrangantur telis, confligantque axibus axes. 
Parcite nec victis; nec victi ponite finem 
Bellandi; nec inite fugam, nisi quatuor hostes 
Ingeminent ferro circum ct flammantibus hastis. 
airctoum bellis rubeat mare; montibus altis 

Bella tonent ; -bellis sylva campique resultent. 


8 Waterloo, 


zt 
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Ipse pater pugne ; nebulis ef grandine cinctus 
Ipse adero, fortesque hortabor ad arma nepotes ; 
Me vincent duce ; me dubium ruet auspice telum. 
Sic patrium fessis pandent cava vulnera coelum. 
Illic perpetuis fumant longa atria flammis ; 
Mistaque mella mero et sacre convivia mense 
Heroum libant animi; tum carmine Martio 
/Etheriz sonuere lyr, et longo ordine circum 
Effulgent rutilis laquearia celsa cometis. 
At cui grata quies, sive illum tarda senectus 
Seu premat atra lues, Eelz fera regna jubebo 
Accipere ignavum, atque suis servare tenebris. 
Illic ferrea per regnum Nox sceptra novenum 
Concutit; «ternum loca per squalentia frigus 
Primeve cumulat montes nivis; e glacie lux 
Meesta micat, clausosque premunt sulida equora Manes." 


mm ee 
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IIOTNY, ἃ Μούσας ἱερὰς ἔτικτες 
Ζηνὸς εὐφρανθεῖσα λέχει μεγίστου, 
« καὶ τὸ τᾶς ἦβας δροσερὸν τεοῖς κόλ- 
᾿ ποισιν ἄωτον᾽ 
ἡδύμοις σώζεις ἔτι, λίσσομαί σε, 
δαιμόνων ἕδρας προλιπούσα, δῶμα 
toyed ἀμὸν, Ἡναμοσύνα' σύ μέν pedi, 
ἶ εἴ ποτ᾽ ἔδωκας 


1 See the opening of Dr. Sayers’s tragedy of Balder, the first of a series 
of three founded on the principleswf the Greciag drama: the work is 
enutled “ Northern Sketches,” 
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κεν Χρυσέαν τὰν σὰν κατέχειν date. τῆς oe δ axon ὃ 
Peed os χάρματα πάντες ἴσμεν. 
ee, τεθνάκοτα, καὶ χρόνον πά- 
;, “βροντῇ ἀφανίξειν, “΄ 


ead jan να 


νῦν ἐμοὶ. »ξαρίξεο "κεῖνο δῶρον. 
4 ἄνθεσιν πυκασθὲν, ὅπως ἔτ᾽ αὖθις πω 


πορφυροῦ γάνους φρενὶ γεύσομαι ve~ 
᾿ , ἄνιδος ὥρας. 
1 ἀλγέων οὐδεὶς ἀποκπᾶρο,, ὃς ζῇ" 
ἀσοὶδύ ros μεσαμερινὸν peer” ὄμβρον 
᾿δειέλοι ὁρᾷν ΠΝ, ἐραννὰν᾿ Sede Ia 
᾿ς gids. αἴγλαή. τ 


κὰν, 


ἐφεῦ" βραχεῖα τέρψις ὅμως δ' ἀλάστων vi 
ee θέλγεται τὸ τραχὺ ᾿βίου μεριμνῶν" ᾿ 
ws γὰρ ἐκφαίνεις σὺ, θεὰ, (φλογὸς pi- 
eae "pnw? ἐπὶ ξύμβῳ) 
ἡμένοις ἐν γήραϊ σὸν. πράσιωπον, ess 
aly ἀνηβῶμεν, πραδίαισι. δ᾽, ὡς πρὶν, , 
ἧς μειδιώντων αὖθις PEE να 
- rer rene AT OS ᾿Ερώτων. 


etd! "ria tle BS 


πῶς yap, εἰ ἰ μή: ποι Θάνατος μ΄, ᾿ ἀπάξει» 

λάσομαι σᾶς, ὦ “Ροδοκλεῖα, ἱοορφᾶς,"," 

μειλίχων πῶς σῶν ἔτι yuy ἐγοιύλων 
οὕασι μύθων, 


χρὴ φαγηνίσσας φιλάτατος, ὡς σὰ. 

φιλτάτα κἀγὼ παρὰ τῶν παλαιὰν lg 

ἄμπελον λέσχᾳ κατεδύσαμεν παν- 
ὅστατον ἥμαρ: 5 


σεμνὸς! εἴη χῶρος" ἔφω xa? αὐτὸν, 
οδέως ἀηδόνες εὐστόμασαν, sighs 
ὕδατός. τε νῶμ᾽ ἰοειδέος ὃδ- - 
da GATOS" ae ἃ μὲ 


ὡς 
γόνα ρων ne i, At fhe oe * naan ay ne Se 


' 
Βεεν τ πρδρο δ δ ύβδυν μὲ ἈΤΌΜΩΝ ΘΕΟΣ ΜΙΕΘΙΕΒΕΞΕΈ ΘΝ: 
ΒΝ ὦ Tse FR ® J ‘ 


ΣΝ 1 ΟὗὨ Petriree Cana %. “Chiare, &e. ae eee 
VOL, XXII. Ch Jt NO, XLUL , Μ᾿ 
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κάββαλεν. δ᾽ ᾿αὔρα παριοῦσ᾽ ἄωτον 

ἀνθέων ax’ εἰαρινῶν, ἔγὼ δὲ 

μύρσινον νύμφας στέφανον κόμαις τλέ- 
Eas ἐπέθηκᾳ:, 


ἃ δ' ἔλεξε δακρυόεν γελῶσα," 
ad ῥόδον μαραίνεται" ἄμμι δ᾽ Αἵδου. 
ὕτνος εὐνάζει σκιόεις, τάφῳ δὲ 
᾿ κείμεδ᾽ ἀνοίκτωρ" 
ἀλλὰ 'μέμνοισ᾽ ᾿ἀμιετέρωκ ἐρώτων. 
μνάσομαι κόρα τριπύθαταν τούτοις 
ζάσεαι. σὺ oo ὅς τ᾿ ἂν ἀγνὸν 
φέγγος ὁρῶμαι" 
peodeoropicl- ab μήν; ἣν ἐνείρασιν γὰρ - 
“υχτὸς εὐφραίνέις μὲ μονούμενόν σου, 
καὶ ἀν χέρα, χείλεσίν τε 
χείλεα μίσγων, 


καίπερ οὐκ ἔχων, Ἢ ἔχειν oe δόξω.---- 
ἢ μεγασθενῆς. τις ἄρ᾽ εἶ, θεάων 

4 φερτάτα; Teg οὐδ᾽ ὁ μέγιστος αἴων 
οὐράνιον φῶς, 


. » Pog e 
οὐδὲ radar πανδαμάτωρ ἀμαυροῖ" 
ἀλλὰ βεχανα RV yivertina πασᾶν, 
palrayeg τὶ des σοφίας τιθάνᾳ 

aa EAR, δαῖμον. 
καὶ ob φωνὰν, xavendey φρόναμα,.. 
καὶ παλαιῶν οἱμιθέων διδάσκεις 
Toy. πόνον κλέος τ᾽ ἀπὸ πασσάλον «τὸ 
ποικιλόγαρυν᾽ 


“ωρίαν φῤρμεγγα. λάβοντι φαΐίνεις 
- θεῖον ὕμνον ἀβφιλαφῇ τε τόλμαν, 
τῶν τ᾽ ἔ ,ἔτων ἀποιχομένων Craters 


ἱερὸν ὄλβον. 


ὦ ἐμᾶς τος φρενὸς, ob wAenriy, 
ὃν φέρω, Μούσᾳς στέφανον δέχου μοι, 
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«ὡς δι᾽ ἀτλάτων πέλαγος κακῶν ἄ- 

Ν βυσσον ἀλῶμα ᾿ 
εὐμένης | ἔλθοις, γλυκερᾶς φέρουτα ἢ 
αἰόλαν σὺν σοὶ νεότατος ὥραν, 


ἕλκεσιν. Ba θελξίνο᾽ ἀσχέτοισι 
᾿ ᾿ Φίλτρ᾽. κατ: 


ADD τοι, ᾿τέκνωμα' πόνων; ἀκχδύειν. 

κλῃδόν' εὔδοξον' πεφιλαμέόνοιν τε 

ἁδὺ φόρμεγγος κανοαργὰν δέχεσθαι. 
ἡμεροφώνου" 

ἄξιον δ᾽ ἀμοῖς ψιθύρισμ᾽ ἐν ὠδὶν 

ἄψορον σᾶς, ἀθάνατ', ᾿Αφροδίτας 

ὡς τῶν στάϑεις, βιότου: γαλάναν. 

None LE μέγα θνατοῖς 


δῶρον ἐκ θεῶν Μνβοδύνα;, καὶ ᾿Ελπίς" 
γεῦσιν ἃ ἃ μὲν ἐσσομένων ἔδωκε, 
a δὲ, * viniee ᾿ Oi dwer’ αὖϑις εἰς τὸ. 
νι τ φῶς ὄκάλεσσε. " 
~~. © N, COLERIDGE, 
Cou. RecA. ALUMN. 


ν᾿ ear 
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Para AD 


GEORGIUM QUARTUM, 
; WLLUSTRIGSIMUM PRINCIPEM, i 


z irene SCEPTRA Averprmwt es. 
sae 


Erco paca Mors patrie: patrem ! 
Dudum imminentem vidimus πρροίαπι; : 


εκ αν 


‘8  πῷ πονοῦντι 8. ἐκ θεῶν 
ὀφείκεται τέκνωμα, τοῦ πόνον κλέος. 
δῆς εν  JEses. Fragm. 
τ 2 Absolute. ἐκεὶ τὸ 4 pelove,. νικᾷ. los. 


ga ae RR noe 
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pe: ie ee 

᾿ Parceeque maturo beatum 
Composuere senem sepuloro, -: -.« 


Cui nostra primo paruit auspici” τὰ 
ZEtas Quid est nunc illius, ilifus, 
Quid’ preter algentem favillam, — 

‘. Nomina, funereumque: bustum? ΄.: 


Sed ne dolendum plus nimio putes ; 
Nam nec croci spes, nec breve lilium, 
Floresve maréentes rosaruin, —__ 
Cum periere, reducet imber ; 

Nec dorniientéi marniorea domo 
Aut neniis, aut tu’ ‘quérimonit 
Movéebis; hiimanasve libet ’” 
Spiritus. i in, tenebrasitedibit. : vies? 


Tuque indecofam' fristititim levas, *’ 
- Heeres aviti nominis, et din ἢ 
Beer ee virtutemque patris 
Practeritis initatus, annis, tai 3 


δἰ ξϑάσι: superbe magia Britannic 3 
Spes, et tuorum hinted ‘chi vetus “"" 
Sceptrumaue? et Msignes hongfés? : 

Anglia dat ‘eplicie coronas εἴς πον 


ΡΥ 
taki εἀτττ 


Unaque'leges, juraque, libera, “ ‘“* 
Moresque priscos; etniveain’ Fident,” ae 
| Arasque subriittit, suumque ~*~ 

εἰ Grande: decus, meritamque: ‘fayiam ! t° 


; Nec ill; Site nou sis-patriae tuay?i ὃ: 
Tutela prediens,’ (nam potes) et até 
“ Idem, nec'if@octa Verétur | ἀρ Bs 
Freenagmany: mioderere; at olim « 
Non té ruciitis’ tétruit impéti “ eS 
: Commissafiblés 5 ‘ nec rhdis a ria δ, . 
Navem gubérnustl per atta” a ΔΑ 
~o -+eIneolumém Pejinurus uitdas:~ 


we 


gave 


το τ 
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Nec te procellz vis pepulit ferox, 
Leesert nec te saxa latentia ‘ 
Sed Terra cum nutus Tyranni Ἵ 
Sensit iners, timuitque flagra, 
(Qualem inquieti, cum Notus Africo 
Decertat olim, fluctibus ezquoris 
Jactatus, impendente nocte, 
Nauta videt progul eminentem 


Inter tenebras in scopulo Pharon ;) 
Videre gentes te miscris domum, 
Dantemque depulsis salutem 
Principibus, profugoque Regi; 
Videre regum frangere vincula, 
Et salva leetis moenia civibus, 
Et jura Libertatis almee 
Reddere, legitimosque fasces. 


Ergo beatea raptor! Eberie 
Cessit revictus consiliis tuis, 
Mundumgue pacatum futuros 
Deseruit minitans furores. 


Non tale quidquam pollicitus suis, 
Quando juventee flore vigens novo 
Deserta ealcavit Sabza 
Milite, degeneremque:Memphin. 
Non Rhenus illi terminus impeti, : 
Superbienfym nec capita Alpium ; 
Non ister undosus, nec iram 
Sithoniz tenuere brumze. 


Ibat malignes victisia Gloris ; 
Nec tum sciebat, quem levis exitum 
Fortuna vellet, nec per altum, 
Ut cadoret, grayiore dapsu, seas 
* Napoleon, . 
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Vectum putabat se quoque, dum tremit 
Famosa multe Gallia crimine, 
Et Roma non equum Tyranni 
Imperium stupet insolentis ; 


Quin tendit ultra--ferre graves minas 
Ausus Britannam ad bella ruentium— 
Nunc carcere angusto retentus 
Invalida fremat exsul ira. 


Quo jam morantes Pax iterum gradus 

Torras revisens dirigit ocyus, 

. Secumque commixtas choreas 
Pieridum Charitumque ducit ;’ 


Dum leta Plebs, et Curia nobilis, 
Oblita pugnee et sanguinis, otia 
Deposcit, invisisque templum 
Claudit ovans vacuum duellis. 
Quid si improbarum Seditio virum 
Contaminato cum grege vencrit, 
Nobisque dementes ruinas 
Perfida, et imperio pararit ; 
Quid civium si ptava jubentium 
Ardor quictem juraque temserit, 
Urbes et effuso tumulta 
Miscuerit? ‘Tua vex furores 


Compreseit atros, et sceleri moduym et 
Insanienti frena licentia =| 
Injecit, o qui sceptra nostro 
Nobilitata tenes amore. _ 2 


Dum tu iosalerum, quas mare dividit, 
Coras magigtram, te dominum ecquoris, 
-Quicunque pacati remotos, 
Navigat Oceaui recessun, : 
Apnoscet, ingéng qua’ Bored Jatus 
Torpet perenn: frigare ; fertilis ἃ 
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Qua ridet Esperanza,‘ aquisve 
Anriferis 1igat arva Ganges. 


At te tuorum si procerum cohors 
Cingens triumphante ordine vocibys 
Salutat, et gens umnis uno 
Exoriens veneratur ore; 9 


Non, quas recessus inter et arborum 
Frigusque gratum, et mite silentium, 
Et lustra Musarum remittit 
Granta preces, patiere vinci. 
Cui gratulanti si faveas, neque 
Neglecta flebit Musa, nec aurea 
Tu voce cantus, nec carebit 
Aoniis diadema sertis. pag 
H. N. COLERIDGE, 
οι». Recs. ALUMN. 
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INSCRIPTIO 
In Venam Aqua ex imis visceribus terre arte eductam. 


> oa * 

Kpiim μὲν ἥδε, γαπότοις ἣν εἰσορᾶς 

Γράντης φιλῴδων νάμασιν δόμων μέτα 

ῥέουσαν, οὔτ᾽ ἐξ ἱππικῶν λακτισμάτων : 

ἐπαυτίκ' ἐξεφήνατ', οὔτε μυστικῶν = 

δικέρωτος Gtou apis τεχνῶν ἐὔρημόνη 

mois νῦν γάησι τοῖς καλοῖς ξυμμιαρφτυρεῖ" ’ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ xpudglan διατόρου γαίας μυχῶν 

σασθαι ΤῊ ΤΝΒΟΝΝΝΘΟΝΟΟΝΝΝΜΥΒΜ ΗΝ ον. 

1 Cape οἵ Good Hope, “5.1 


* δικέρωτος tov, Anghice,,“;The, Dizining Rod,” , Vid. Quart, Renew, 
No. XLIV. p. 373. et Nat, + Soh , 
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κοίλαισι μηρξαναῖσιν ἐξαγτλουμένη" 
παρῶχε Καμικοῖσιν ἄφθονον ποτόν. , 
ἰάσιημον δὲ, καὶ σιδηρομήτορα, 

ὡς οἱ συφοὶ λέγουσιν, ἐκβάλλει pony. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἣν, πεπωκὸς τοῦθ᾽ ὕδωρ, καθ' ἡδονὴν 
ἄδῃ τις, ἡμὶν ἐξανίστασθαι τάχ᾽ ἂν 
λόγοιμεν αὐτὸ σῶμα τῶν Παρνασίων. 


es R. OKES, 


Coun. Recau. ALUMN. 


a ορεθβῇβθθη τ. ουίβὰ ψιροκντοεντν 


IMPRANSI DISQUIRITE. 


NIHIL non hodie dapes valebunt ; 
Sive-est erudienda nostra pubes ‘ 

Gentis pauperior, piave cura , 
Convertenda fides Hebrarcorum,:; 4 
Scu magno statua engenda civi 5 
Quicquid sit, genus omne publicarum , 
Coenatum coeunt heteriaram. 

Confert quisque suum volens tnbutum, 
Confert sobrius, illicoque opime , 
Succedunt epulee, joci, loquela 
,Frequens, plurima vina, conciones ; 
Rerum quicquid agunt, agunt bibentes. 
Recti, judice me, bonique moris 7, “ἢ 
Inversa est ratio; quad est agendom 7} 


Tmpransi reputate, deinde pransi ἢ 
Nummos prt mite ee 
τυ ‘ R.OKES, 


Foamy Rhee tk py 


Got. Bacay. κῦμ, 
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TROCHAICI GRACI, 
PBAMIO PORSONIANO 


QUOTANNIS PROPUSIiL, 
DIGNATI, 
At GTORE 


GULIELMO H. F. TALBOT, 


TRIN. COLL, SCHOL. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Macsperu. <aActl, Scene 7. 


Macb. We will proceed no further in this business 
He hath honor’d me of Jate; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afear’d 
'To be the same in thine own act and valor, 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that 
Which thou estcem’st the omament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting “ I dare not” wait upon “ 1 would,” 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 

Mach. Pr'ytheo, peace: 
I dare do all ἐπα ταν become a man: 
Who dares'do‘mote, is none. 

Lady M. What beast was it then, 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you, were, you would 
Beso tidith ἠϊότὰ the man, Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet yow'would make both: 
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They have made themselves, and that their fimess now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this. 
Mach. If we should fail— 
Lady M. We fail! ‘ 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
(Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 
‘Fhat memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their dienched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spungy officers? who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell— 
Macb. Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv’d, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers, 
That they have done’t? 
Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamor roar | 
Upon his death 7 
Macb. I am settled, and bend. up 
Each corporal agent to thjs terrible feat. ᾿ 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show 
False face must hide what the fatse heart doth know. , 


hast δ 
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MAKBH6OS. Ini. 

MA. Οὐ πλέον ἐροβησόμεσθα πρίγματος τούτου, γύναι" 

Ksivos ἀρτίως μ᾽ ἐτίμαδ'" ἢδ' ἔγωγ᾽ πάντοθεν 

χρυσόαν τιν᾽ ἡμπόληκα δόξαν,; ἣν ἀσκεῖν πρέπει 

viv, ἕως τὸ σχῆμα λαμπρὸν, μήδ' Er’ ἀνθοῦσαν νέον 

εὐθέως οὕτω πρόεσθαι. . 

ΓΎ, Μῶν κάτοινος ἦν ἄρα 

ἐλπὶς, ἣν τότ᾽ ἀμφεβάλλου s κᾷθ' ὕπνῳ κοιμωμένη, 

τοῦ θράσους ἀπαλλαγεῖσα, νῦν ἄρ᾽ ἐξεγείρεται, 

κἀπὶ τοῖς πρόσῆεν τοσαύτης met’ ἀρετῆς εἰργασμένοις 

οὐχρότητ' ἥμειψε χροιᾶς ; τοῖον οὖν πεφυκέναι 

σέθεν ἔγωγ᾽ ἔρωτα κρίνω. Πρὸς θεῶν, οὔκουν φοβεῖ 10 

δεικνύναι σαυτὸν μὲν οἷος ἦσθ᾽ ἀεὶ προθυμίᾳ, 

τοῖον εἰς ἔργων ἅμιλλαν: ἄρα τῶνδ᾽ ἐφίεσαι 

ἂν βίῳ κάλλιστα κρίνεις, εἶθ᾽ ὑποπτήξας κάθῃ, 

φανερὸς οὕτως ἐξελέγχθεις δειλὸς ὡς εἴης φύσιν, 

αἷὰν ὃς γ᾽ Fas ἔπεσῆαι τῷ ποθεῖν τὸ δεδιέγαι, 

ὡς ὕδωρ γαλῆ φοβεῖται, καίπερ ἐπιδυμοῦσ' ἄγρας ; 
ΜΑ. Ἕα: 

πάνθ᾽ Ga’ ἀνδρὶ δρᾶν προσῇκει, πρῶτος ἂν τολμῷμ᾽ ἐγώ---- 

ὃς πέρα τούτων προβαίνει, θήρ τις, οὐκ ἀνὴρ ἔφυ. 
IY, Ἦ τότ᾽ ἦν τι θηρίωδες ἄρα κἂν σαύτου φρεσὶν, 

εὖτε μετέδωκας τὰ πρῶτον τῶνδέ μοι κοινωνίαν 5 20 

οὐμένουν᾽" ἀνὴρ τότ᾽ ἦσθα, τῶνδ᾽ ὅτ' οὐκ εἶχεν σ' ὄκνος" 

κεὶ τοτολρηκώς τι μεῖζον yoda, θηρὸς ἂν φύσιν » ° 

οὐδαμῶς ἔχων ἔδειξας, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ' ἀνδρείας πλέον. 

καὶ γὰρ οὐ Τόπος τότ᾽ οὐδὲν, οὔτε καιρὸς, ὠφέλει" 

ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅμως ἔμελλες κἂν βίᾳ προσαρμόσαι. 

ἣν ἰδοὺ καὶ σοὶ πάρεισιν---τοῦτὸό δ᾽ αὖ τὸ ξύμφορον 

νῦν σὲ μὲν τίθησ᾽ ἀνανδρον, καὶ φθένος λύει τὸ πρίν. 

τέκν' ἐγὼ ποῖ" ἐξέθρεψα, ‘ead παβοῦσ' ἐπίσταμαι 


ear 
¥ πένχεα ναίειν, Stay ἠυποληκότα, Eur. 
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ἀμφὶ maid’ ἕλκοντα plaottey' ‘de ἔρως ἄστιν᾽ γλυκχύρ' 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽, ἕως ἔκειτο πρροφ γελῶν w ἐν ἀγκάλαις, SU 
γηπίου τίτθην ὅμως ἂν ἐκ στόματος ἀπέσπασαι, 
κεὶς πέδον ῥίφασ', ἔξφυρον οὗδας αὐθέγτῃ φόνῳ---- 
εἴπερ ὧδ᾽ ὅρκοις μεγίστοις, ὡς σὺ viv, ἐδησάμην. 
MA. Mj νυν ἐκ τούτων σφαλῶμεν-- 
ΓῪ. μὴ σραλαμενι ἐκφοβεῖ; 

σύγε μόνον ψυχὴν ἐπαίρειν ἐστ᾽ ἂν ἐμπέδως ἔ ἔχ!» 
κοὐ σφαλησόμεσῆ᾽" ὕπνῳ γὰρ ὁ βασιλεὺς ὅταν κλίθῃ, 
(ὐμπεσεῖν γὰρ εἰκός ἔστιν ὑπὸ μαπρᾶς ὁδοῦ βαθύν) 
ὧδ᾽ ἐγὼ μέθῃ ταράξω διπεύχων. ὀπαόνων 
γοῦν, ἵν᾽ ἡ μνήμη, πάροιθεν i ἥτις ἦν φρενῶν φύλαξ, : 
αἰθέρος δίκην ἄφαντος ἢ ἣ σκιῖς οἰχήσεται" 40 
καὐτὸ τῆς Ψυχῆς μέλαθρον, ἀγγος ὡς τετρήμενον 
μηδὲν ἂν σώξειν δύναιτο" κᾷθ᾽ ὅταν χοίρων δίκην 
κείμενοι τύχωσ᾽, ἐπ᾽ οὖδας ϑανασίμοι πεπτωκότες---- 
ποῖον ἔσθ᾽ ὃ μὴ δυναίμεθ᾽ ἔργμα λυμαντήριον 
κεῖνον ἂν δραίσαι κλίβεντα ; ποῖα μὴ καθύβρισαι 
προσπόλους βρέχθεντας ; οἷσῃν αἰτία προσθήσεται : 
τῆσδε γε φθορᾶς μεγίστης--- 

MA, Παῖδας ἄρσενας μόνον, 
ὦ γύναι, τόκοις" μόγους γὰρ σῶν ἀνικήτων φρενῶν 
βλαστάνειν ἀνδρας προσήκει. πιθανὸν 08 φανήσεται, 


ἣν φόνου κηλῖσιν ἐχϑραῖς προσπόλους λῳωβώμενοι 50 
neydvous xpalvuper, αὐτῶν φασγοῖνοις meee: 
ὡς ἄρ᾽ ol δράσαντες obras τος 


IY. Tos tig οὖν ἄλλως κρινεῖ; i, Ἔ 
εὖ yap ape’ αὔτου θανόντος σεμνὸν ὄλολυγμὸν θροῖν,͵ tg, 


εἰσόμεαδ᾽. we γόνῳ ἐξ 
MA. “Apape topo, ἠδ᾽ pie ὑπλίξαμαι aa 
δυσσεβῆ τόνδ᾽ εἰς οἰγῶνα--“καιρὴς οὖν τντί μέλλομεν: ἡ ἃ 


γῦν ty” ἔξωθεν λάθωμεν σχήματ' ᾿εὐπρεπεότάτῳ--- 
κρυπτέον Ψευδεῖ προσώπῳ, φρὴν ν dire ρ ψευδὴς αλέκει.. 


Ang "P 


a tereernnenenpentninmttenniichtcemenintaine | 
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ENGLISH POEM. 


t 
WATERLOO. 


From stormy skies the Sun withdrew his light ; 
Terrific in her grandeur reigned the Night: 
"T'was deepest gloom—or lightning’s angry glare ; 
Voices of mighty thunders rent the aif: 

In gusts and moanings hollow raved the blast, 

And clouds poured out their furyyas they passed. 
But fiercer storms to-morrow’s Sun shail fright; 
More deadly thunders usher iu the mght. 

The winds may howl unnoticed; for their sound 


’Mid the deep grvans of thousands shall be drowned ; 


The plain be deluged with a ghastlier flood: 

That tempest’s wrath shall fall in showers of blood. 
See! by the flash of momentary day ! 

The hills are thronged with battle’s dread artay. 

There, Gallia’s legions, reeking with the gore 

Of slaughtered Prussia ; thirsting deep for more; 

Secure of Conquest; ravening for their prey ; 

On Brussels thought, and cursed:the night’s delay. 

Here, Brunswick’s sable warriors, grim, and still, 

Mouined thei lost chief; and eyed the adverse hill 

With fell intent. ‘ Indiguant at retreat, 

Here Britons burned once more that foe to greet. 

Yet were there some could slumber, and forget, 

Awhile, the deadly work for which they met. 

But anxious thoughts broke many a soldier’s rest, 

‘Thoughts not unworthy of a hero’s breast. 

The rugged Vetcran, struggling with a sigh, 

In fancy Jistened to his orphans’ cry. 

Saw them a prey to poverty and woe, 

And felt that pang which only parents know. 

With eager feclings, not unmixed with awe, 

A battle’s eve now first the Stripling saw. 

Weary, and wet, and famished 85 he lay, 

Imagination, wandeting far aways 

Shows him the scene of dear, douiestic joy ; 

Laughs with him o’er.the-fralies-of- the-bo fe 3 

‘The words of parting tingle in is ears ;, 

How swells his heart, 2s eaci loved form appears 
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And now it yearns towards her, and her alone, , 
Whom youth's fond dreams had given him for his awn ; 
From these—from her—’twas agony to part! | 
*To-morrow’s chance, smote chill upon his heart. 

’T'was but a moment. , Hope asserts her sight; 

Grants him his wildest visions of delight. 

To gay, victorious thoughts, he lightly yields, 

And sleeps like Condé! eve his first of fields. 

Slow broke the Sun thro’ that sad motning’s gloom. 

An awful scene his watery beams ilume. 

No glittering pageant met the dazzled eyes ; 

For painful marches and tempestuous skies 

Had quenched the light of steel; the pride of gold : 
Fach warrior’s plight a tale of hardship told, 

And youthful eyes beamed gaiety no more, 

But all a look of settled fierceness wore. 

It is a breathless pause—while armies wait 
The madd’namg signal for the work of fate. 

Its thunder spoke,—quick answering to the first, 
Peal upon peal μι dread successtou burst, 

Darted Imperial Eagles fiom their stand; 
Rushed 1 their train a Jong-victorious band ; 
Shot down the slope, and dashed upon the wood, 
Where, calm and ready, Britain’s guardians stood. 

Hark to that yell! as hand to hand they close. 
There the last shiek of multitudes arose! 

Hark tothe nusquet-fire! from man to man, 
Rapid, and gathering fury as it rap, 

It spreads, fierce crackling, thro’ the ranks of death ; 
While nations sink befure its blasting breath. 

The war-smohe ,mounts ; cloud rolling after cloud. 
They spread; they mingle; tll one sujph’rous shroud 
Enwraps the field. What slouts, what demon-screams 
Rung from ‘the misty vale; what fiery gleams 

Broke fast and fur-—oh! words are weak to tell. 

It was a scence had less of earth than hell. 

But look ! what means yon fitful, redd’ning glare? 
What flame, are struggling with the murky arr? 
Lo! thro’ the gloom they Buret and full and bright 
Streams o’er the war, their fearful, wavering light. 
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de LovyigtV.) the Proce, having made all bis dispusitions, slept so 
bat they were obliged 


soundly; 
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Amidst yon wood ’tid raging. Yes! thy towers, 
All-fated Hougotoont, that blaze devours. 
Forth blindly rushing mingle friend and foe. 
See the walls tottéring! there! down, dawn they go 
Fleadiong ! Within that ruin to have ben! 
Oh! shuddering fancy quails beneath the scene. 
For there had many'a victim crept to die ; 
There, crushed and motionless, in heaps they die, 
Aud happy they. For many a wretch was there, 
Powerful to suffer ; lingering in despair. 

Is it the bursting earthquake’s yoice of fear? 
That hollow rush?, No! borne in full career, 
On roll the chéseri squadrons of the foe, 
Whose mail-clad bosoms mock the sabre’s blow, 
Wild waves of sable pluaiage o’er them dancing ; 
Above that sea, quick, broken flashes glancing 
From brandished steel ; shrill raising, as they came, 
The spell of that all-conquering chieftain’s name. 
Dismal the rattle of their harness grew ; 
Their grisly features opened on the view. 

Forth spurring, cheerftil ‘as their trumpets rang, 
The stately chivalry of England sprang 
In native valor—arms of proof—arrayed. 
Nought but his own right hand, and his good blade, 
"To guard each frero’s breast. Like thunder-clouds 
Rolling together, clash the foaming crowds. 
Their swords are falling’ with gigantic sway, 
And gashes yawn, and limbs are lopped away; 
And lightened chargers toss the loosening rein, 
Break frantic forth, and scour along the plain. 
Their lords, the glorious shapes of war they bore, 
The terithle, the graceful—are no more, 
Crushed out of man’s similitude, expire, 
With nought to qark them from the gory mire, 
(Tomb of their yet warm relics) save the last 
Convulsive flutter, as the Spirit past. 
Those iron wanors reel! their eagle ’s won, 
Tho’ squudions bled to restue it! ’tis done,— 
That stern, unequal combat! ’tis a chase! 
Hot Wrath fet Ivose on ‘Lerror and Disgrace ! 
Such is the desert antelope’s career 5 : 
Plunging and tos-ing, mad With past and fear ; 
Whom her keen foe, the murd’rous vulture, rides 
With talons rooted in her streaming sides. 
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Where, yonder, War's tumultuous billows roll; *, 
Where each wild passion firgg the frenzied soul; 
The blood, the have¢, of that ruthless how‘ 

On those steeled hearts have lost ther chilling power. 
"The charging veteran marks, with careless eye, 

His comrade smk; and, as he rushes by, 

Sees not the varied hoy rors of his lot, ‘ 
Springs on his foe,and strikes and shudders, not, 


But turn, and pity that brave, suffering band, 
Beneath the battery's fury doomed to stand 
With useless arms: with leisure to survey 
The wreck around them. Llearts of proof were they, 
Thatsbrunk not. Burning lke a meteor star, 
With whirlwind’s fury rushing fiom afar, 
Whe bolt of death snudst their close array 
With deafening crash falls; bursts; atid marks its way 
With torn and scattered victims, ‘There are they 
Who, but one moment since, with haughty brow, 
Stood firm in conscious manliness. And now— 
Mark those pale, altered features; those wild groans 5 


Those quiv’rig lips; those blood-stained, shattered bones ! 


With burning hearts, and half-averted eyes, 
Then fellows view that hideous sacrifice. 
Oh! they did hai) the summons with delight, 
That called them forth to mingle 1n the fight. 
Forward they press: too busy naw to heed 
The pitcous cry ; the wail of these who plead 
With frantic earnestness to fiend and chief 
For help to bear them off ; for that relief, 
Which might not be. How aunk the sufferer’s heart 
Who saw his hopes expire : bis friends depait, 
And leave }im to his woes; an helpless prey, 
Neath | death alone may be his fiend to-day. « 
"Tie he shall calm each agomzing fear 
» OF trampling hvots, οἱ Jancer’s Goward spear. 
Shall ςοοὶ that thirst, and bid thoge torments cease, 
And o’er hin shed the gv eectg of sleep and peace. 
When storms are loud, go, view 2pque sugged shore, 
Tow'rds whose stern bariier hwagsel xacing pour 
log dak pillaws; swelling ull they curl; 
Then fa}! against the rocks en fury hurl, 
And g uloft im clouds. Dost 666 that yave 
the clifis, and into yonder cave : 
4 4 
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Rade, swift and high? row the rude sides recoiling 
It flies in showers of spray ; then, fiercely boiling, 
Rallies, and drivés its might amongst the crags, 
Wheeling in eddies; Vain! its fury flags ; 

Tost from their points, it yields ; and to the deep, 
Baffled, and broken, as its curents sweep, 
Leaves to its conqu’rors, on the cavern floor, 
The wreaths of foam; the crest it proudly wore, 
Firm as the rocks that strew that sea-beat coast, 
In clust’ring masses stood the British host. 

Tier ce as those waves, the warriof horse of Gaul 
Streamed, blindly rushing to as sure a fall. 

Ever, as near to each dark square they drew, 

In act to plunge, and crush th’ unshrinking few, 
Bust, as trom Death’s ownjaws; a ficry shower, 
Whose whelming blast, whose paralysing power, 
Nought earthly might withstand. ‘To mse no more 
Whole ranks are down. ‘The treach’rous cuirass tore 
The breast beneath; in splinters flew the lance. 
Yet, nobly true to Glory and to France, 

Yet, ’mid the ruin, many a stedfast heart, 

Ev’n to the last, played well a chieftain’s part. 
They lived to see their efforts fail to cheer 

Those veterans, pale with all unwonted fear, 

In vain devotion, in despairing pride, 

"They rushed upon the bristling steel, and died. 
What tho’ the remnant fled; fresh myriads rear 
The foiked banner; couch the threatenmg spear ; 
Drive, and aie driven, to that fatal goal ; 
Countless, as clouds before the gale that roll : 
Fast, as the troubled world of waters pours 
Wave upon wave from undiminished stores. 

The tide has tuned: the roar is dying fast: + ° 
Each lessening wave breaks shorter than the last. 
Aud France, the life-blood ebbing from her vcins, 
Feeble, yet fuiious still, for victory strains. 

One effort more! a mighty one! She came, 
Nerved by despair, and goaded on by shame. 

But Brtam marked her fainting rival’s plight, 

Aud gave her vengeance way; and front her height 
Pluuged, hhe the lava-cataract, whpse roar 

Shakes frozen Hecla’s pretipices hoar. 

The bight blue gcms of Arctic ice that crowned 
Eler lofty head, are nieltifg'all around ; 
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A thousand winters’ hardened depth, of snow 210 
Is vanishing before that torrent’s glow ; 
Mighty the rocks that, frowning, bar its path: ᾿ 


‘ Rending, uprooting, scattering them im wrath, 
The flaming deluge, with resistless sway, 

Holds on its widely desolating way. 415 
France! thou art fallen! and he, so oft the boast, 

The idol, of thine oft-deserted host, : 

Leaves it once more; to curse his name and die. 

But as he turned, what phantoms met his eye? 

Rising like those wild shapes that from the dead 220 

Return to haunt the tortured mutderer’s bed. 

No, mighty murdere: ! ’tis not a dream! 

Tis Prussia’s self! her own exulting scream ! 

Fliest thou? she comes with lavish hand to pay 

The debt that swelled thro’ many a bitter day. 225 

There’s rust upon ber steel. Ay! there was shed 

The deadliest venom hatred ever bied. 

And she shall wash that deeply cankering stain, 

France, in thy blood and tears: but wash in vai, 

Not all the Hames she kindles in thy Jand 230) 

Shall ever brighten that polluted brand. 

Tis retribution bloody as thy deeds: =‘ 

But who shall pity when a Tiger hleeds? 
Thou cry for mercy! was it not denied 

To every suppliant, in thine hour of pride? 
rim laughs th’ avenger hanging on thy way, 

Weary with slaughter, Igb'ring still to slay. 

And unfleshed Belgians hurry down to glean 

The field where Britain’s generous hand had becu. 
To distant skies that huricane has rolled. 240) 

But oh! the wreck it left! Could tongue unfold 

The matchless horrors of those cumbered plains, 

*Twould chill tho current ia a warrior’s veins, * 

And-yet, that field of angursh, brief as keen, 

Was but the centre of the one wide scene 245 

Of human misery. Oh! who shall say 

How many wounded Spiits, far away, 

Are left to groan thyo’ long, chill, bitter years, 

Beneath the woe that nothing earthly cheers? 

Shall Glory be the widowed, bride’s relief ? 200 

She feels it but a mockery of grief. 

, Shall Glory dry the childless nsother’s tears ἢ 
Hareb grate the notes of Fame upon her ears! 


-" 
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Thine are no Spartan matrohs, favored isle! 
Gentle as fair! The sunshine of their smile, O55 
Where the proud victor loves to bask, is st. 
With sorrow’s dew the loveliest cheeks are wet. 
Throughout the Jand is gone ἃ mourning voice ; 
And broken are the hearts that should rejoice. 
Dimly, as yet, the crown of Victory shines; » 200 
Where cypress with the blood-stained laurel twines. 
But there shall ‘Time the brightest verdurg breathe, 
And pluck the gloomy foliage frpm her wreath. 
Then proudly shall Posterity retrace, 
First in the deathless honors of their race, 205 
That giant fight ; which crushed Napoleon’s power, 
And saved the world. Far distant is the hour, 
Unheard of, yet, the deed our sons must do, 
That shall eclipse thy glory, WATERLOO ! 
G. ERVING SCOTT, 
Trinity PAu, 
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Qu sibi desperat, mittit tibi, Laura, salutem 
Tristia Petrarch.c fata querentis amor. 
Mittit eo demens, unde infelicior ipse 
Retulit ingrata nil, nisi damna, vice. 
Si mihi jampridem verissima signa doloris 
Et fronti et madidis incubucre genis ; 
Si mala nec sensus parcunt turbaie diurnos, 
Nec vigilem noctu sollicitare torum ; 
Si mihi torpescit misera vis ignea mentis, 
Verser ut in vivis mortuus, omne tuum est. 
Fatalisne tabi succuriit lucis imago, 
Ultima tranquil quee mihi sortis erat? 
Ante quidem verne secura inscitia vite 
Cordis inaccesso strinxetat ima gelu. 
Viderat iratus sperhi sua tela, tuumque 
In nostro msculpsit pectore ndmen Amor. 
Solennes (memun:) coelum venerabar ad ards; 
Hacc te prima oculis obtuht hora meis. 
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Tu prope tendebas niveas ad side:a palmas; 
Attolleus flexo lumina casta genu. ἫΝ» 

Quid loquar ὃ aspexi: subitis simul ignibus ἀ181: ἡ 
Combibit immites ima medulla faces. 

Protinus herebant vota imperfecta palato, 
Fudit ct incertos inita lingua sonos. 

Nil pietas, aut sancta loci reveientia movit ; 
Tu mili Relligio, tu mihi Numen cras. — 

Surgis ; ego insectay : quoquo vestigia flectis, 
Duco, et effreni subscquer usque gradu. 

E\cipis imprudens, mmiumque benigna, furentem, 
Dum potui flammas dissimulare meas. 

Mox, ubi se produnt, subito restinguere queris, 
Meque abigis foribus dura repente tuis. 

Dura tamen frustra ; cum jam quoque cassibus isdem 
Callidus implicitum me retinebat Amor. 

Tu quoque, quem simulas ruptis dimittere vinclis, 
Arctius imposito comprimis usque jugo. 

Captivam veluti cum fune puella columbam 

etinet, ad sevos ingeniosa dolos. 

Et fugat, ad seseque trahit, cauteque relaxat, 
Nec spatio patitur libetiore frut: 

Ne propria assurgens in nubila prepete penna, —s, 
Audeat aériam, non reditura, vian). 

‘Tum mihi propogui, magis aspera facta manenti, 
Fata sub eaterno falleie dura polo. 

Damuavi meipsum exilio, longamque paravi 
A cara mogrens Avenione fugam. 

Vix tamen egressus, respexi meestas * ad urbem, 
Txsum est inccepte poenituitque viz. 

Fortis ego invitos vetui Janguescere gressus, 
Damyosasve animum fingere velle moras. 

Regalem petit sedem, qua * Cesarisarces ς 
‘Prange Ma lambit Sequana mollis aqua. 

Hime virides ad.i campos et pascya Rheni, 
Et placide agiestes simplhiritatis opes. 

Ausus eram *Hercynig teuebroga per avia sylve 


4 


3 


tha τ, 


ῷ ἣν Are γ} ᾿ st 
* Magnamespesit ad urbem. Vigo. din, 12. 
3. Lutetiam Julius Cesar usque adeo adifiens auxtt, tamque fpr- 
titer εἰδῖϊε meentbus, ut Jui Civitas a nonnallis sit appellata. 
' ᾿ . Sincewans Dict. Geograph. 
4 Prominet Hercynie confinis Rhetia sylve, Cyaupran. 
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Tucustodituim tendere jnermis iter. 
Nec mihi formide : quippe, in graviora reservans, 
Fidus adic custos invigilabat Amor 
Dein natale solum (post tempora quanta revisum !) 
Accipit errantes Ausounis ora pedes. 
Vidi, iterum evectam regao super omnia, Romam, 
Aquantem imperio sceptra vetusta novo. 
Nil tamen augustas urbes gazasque morabar, 
Exul eram τῷ patiia scilicet ipse mea. 
Qua tu non aderis, quoquo sub sidere verser, ' 
Qualibet in terra flebilis exul ero, 
Hic tamen in 'Clausa reperimus Valle quietem, 
Omnia sunt nostris hic satis apta malis. 
Hic impune animo hicet indulgere dolenti, 
Nec quisquam, preter me, mihi tottor adest. 
Hic mili nutantes 1eferunt suspiria sylve, ᾿ 
Lenis et ardores temperat aura meos. 
Ipse susurrantes docui tua nomina ventos, 
Nullaque non dulces integrat umbia sonos. 
At manet interea cordi immedicabile vulnus, 
Languida dum sola corpora febre calent. 
Concidit, exsurgit, sperat, timet, wstuat, alget, 
Nec manet in certo mens stabilita loco. 
Vultus in obtutus, animo mutabjlis omnes, 
Obsequitur ; nec stat fidus in ore color. 
Scilhcet et tacitum declarant pectus ocelli, 
* Ut gutta inclusam succina prodit apem 
Vos nemora, et placidi, solatia nostra, recessus, 
Quos nec edax tempus, nec fera ledit hyems ; 
Quzque coronatis muscose flumina ripe, 
Vivit adhuc vobis, qui fuit ante, decor. 
Solus ego infelix dominus cultorque per horas 
Mutor, et in pejus, quo furor urget,eo. =,» 
Per montes me raptat Amor, sylvasque comantes, 
Cuncta tamen paci sunt inimica mez. 
Per loca sola vagor : sed ubi loca sola petentur, 
Quo mihi se comitem non ferug addet Amor? 
Usque virescentem convallem, atque altera Tempe, 
»Contrahit acclivum montis utrimque latus, 
Panditur hic mgrum, scopulis hiscentibus, antrum ; 
Vix tremulum admittunt saxa, nemusque jubar. 
στ ATEN LRN LD EE IIE IE EE ETO EI PLP PEC TEI ELE LT NOTE REN να 


* Clausa Vallis? vulgo dicta Vaucluse. 
* Cf. Martial. lib, 4, Epig. 32. 
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In medio fons est, vitro splendentjor, unde 
In mare collectas Sorgia volvit aquas. 
Fama quidem vivo fundum negat esse fluento’s 
Non feeda illimem polluit ulva sinum. 
Hac (simul incumbunt nocturna silentia terris, 
Meque unum fugiens, cetera somnus habet) 
Deferor ; hic animum vana dulcedine pasco, 
Et juvat erufhnas dedidicisse meas. 
Incusoque leves irridens ipse querelas, 
Meque rogo: “ Quo se dirigit iste furor ? 
““ Forte, miser, doleas, tibi vilis, amabilis illi, 
““ Ploresque, iguorans que tibi servet Amor. 
“Τὰ quoties iteras absentis nomen amice, 
““ Forte etiam toties increpet illa tuum.” 
unc etiam, in memori que semper pectore vivis, 
Obvia amas oculis, Laura, venire mcis. 
Te sepe iu rigidis (quid non credatur amanti ?) 
Rupibus, in vitrea seepe videmus aqua. 
Pingimus aut liquida candentetn in nube figuram, 
Digna Ixionio qualis amore foret. 
Smpe libet, tumidis ubi rupes imminet undis, 
ulmina difficili vincere summia gradu. 
Hinc urbes, camposque, et nullo limite clausa 
4Equora prospectu metior alta meo. 
Contemplans spatium, quod me tibi separat, angor, 
Verbaque viz, gemitu prepediente, fluunt. 
“ Cur, quod jungit Amor, divellunt numina vinclum ? 
“* Cur, quod divellunt numina, jungit Amor ?” 
Est etiam ut cupiam specula me mittere ab alta, 
Et semel arrepta dedoluisse nece. 
Spes cohibet, suadens venturum tempus, ut in me 
Perdiderit Paphii se gravis ira Det. 
Nec, quihys hoc iterum transfigat pectus, habebit, 
Jam nimium vehemens, amplius arma puert 
At mihi supremam cum sors compleverit huram, 
Quis scit, an haud grata venerit illa vice? 
Quem lenire negas, certe miserebere luctus ; 
Hoc etiam in’ media motte levamen erit. 
eit (velut perhibent) sensus quoque vivat in Orco, 
δὲ sit apud Manes intemeratus Amor ; 
Tum Laribusqué tuis, thalamoque superstitis ipsi 
Usque aderd, et caros prosequar umbra pedes. : 
Quam vivo renuont, tandem a morte beato, 
Fata mali requiem candidiora dabunt. 
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‘-FUNGAR INANI 


MUNERE. 


Sare ego, qui quondam spatiis inclusus Iniquis 
Feci equidem, et multo enixus sudore refeci 
Carmina ad arbitiium domini deducta, querebar 
Durum opus infelix ; clamabim, tollite nostro 
Pugnantem ingenio morem, ingratumque cameenis : 
Floc saltem detur mihi, si cantare necesse est, 

Que fert mens, queeque ipse probo, cantare potestas. 


Hic ubi nulla premunt sudantem vincula vatem ; 
Nec data lex duro cogit moderamine musam 
Angustum per iter, contractis viribus, ire ; 

Me cum fata meis patiuntur nectere verba 
Auspiciis, et sponte mea componere carmen ; 
Quid motor invitus, quid iniqua mente recuso? 
Scilicet in causa est libertas ipsa, morantem 
Qu paites sapit in yarias, perque omnia versat. 
Sicut apis virides casias, et olentia libans 
serpylla, Elybleis sepes ubi floribus halat ; 
Nunc hos nunc illos leviter degustat, et omni, 
Nescia qui sit, odor gratissimus insidet herbz ; 
Dum dubitat, Zephyri fugiunt et amabilis zstas. 
Non aliter, labente die, suspensa tenetur 

Res inter varias mea nyeng (nam copia rerum 

Se pandit, propria dignissima queque camcena) 
Et hbe:tatem, quam nuper amaverat, odit. 


Dum qua sit ratio incertus, queeque apta caitenti 
Materies-mecum meditor, mox tristior aura’ 
Spirare, et liquidas in questum ducere voces. 
Agnosco veteris bene coguita murmura luctus ; 
Ft simul in tiistes numeros se musa resolvit. 
Nam licet, humanos forsan miserata labores, 
Judserit infandum per se languere dolorem 
Natura, et vigiles mitescere tempore curas ; 
Multa tamen niemori suspiria pectore missa 
Te vel adhuc, réegum soboles infausta, sequuntur 
Pollicitam meliora tuis; te vota fatigant 
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Meerentis raptam populi, spes orta Britandie « 
Quz modo fulgebas, et ni fata, invida fatay 
Abnuerant, genti Jura expectata dedisses. ᾿ς οὐ 


Que sceleia, aut que jam luimus perjuria cives ¢ 
Illa quidem periit modo quam speravimus Angli |» 
Mox fore, que populos, pacis studiosa, bearet: ὦ 
Imperio molli, atqae novas educeret artes 
Consilus innixa novis ; eademque per orbis 
(Si modo libertas aut gloria lesa vocaret) 

Mitteret extremos belli sua fulmina tractus, 

Ipsa decus palme, decus haud leve, foemina victrix. 
Tila suam subito confixam vulnere gentem 
Destituit—nulle quod predixere tenebre, 

‘Nec teria tremot, aut splendens per inave cometa. 


ῥ ’ 

“τ Quis tibi nung sensus? levos qui solus amorcs 
Et spes effractas, et vola, miserrime conjux, 

Iriita qui luges; qua te solabimur arte? 

Nam neque te dulces libri, quos illa legebat 
Tecum πα quondam, poterunt recreare dolentem, 
Nec molles cithare sonitus, quos illa solebat 
Voce sua junctis meliores reddere chordis, 

Non nisi πω; capies solatia potu. 


Quam sociare tuo lateri, propriamque vocare 
Dulce fuit, quam non tibi vis in brachia misit, 
Sed fidus conjunxit amor, sed mutua vota ; 

Quo tandem poteras morituram cerncre vultu? 
Triste ministerium preestantem et verba foventem 
Ultima deseruit, gelida jam pallida moste, 

“ Invalidasque tibi tendens, feu non tua, palmas.” 


. Si qua tamen rapte soboles genetricis imago 
Luuderet is tectis, neque tu desertus ab omni | 
Parte videreris, nec gens viduata fuisset, 


Paulisper lacrymarum, atrique oblita doloris, 

Mens avet ad latebras secreti accedere luci, 

Quas inter, inodo vos manibus, par nobile, junctis 
‘Insano procul a strepitu, procul urbe remotos 
“Ertaré, alternoque frui sermone juvabat ; 

Hic ipsa sua fingens umbracula myrto 
Coustithit sedem Venus, et sacravit amori. | 
Necdum etiam vobis quid syt sentire licebat 
)Atiperiany, bec onus regni turbabat amatites. 
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Sed veluti largos spedtanti ruris honores, 

Montis apex cupidoa longe distantis ocellos 

Allicit, et plus quam que sunt propiora, remidet: 

Non afiter vobis, mtercedentibus annis, 

Regnpm arndebat melius, meliorque corona. * 


At tu, que, claris de regibus orta, Britannis 
Debvueras dare jura tuis, composta sepulcry 
Curerum et nostri langues fors inscia luctus. 
Quod s1 jam proprium m ceelum, tua regna, receptam 
Spectantemque tuos vel adhuc mortaha tangunt ; 
Te forsan querulas voces bibere aure juvabit, 
Quas desiderus gens icta fidehibus edit. 

Quisque tua attonitus metuit sua funera morte. 
E)go ubi prima mali tant: yam fama volabat 
Nuncia, ser pentem sensit per corda timorem, 
Flzsit et m medus virgo tremefacta choreis 5 
Inscia que ptimos modo concipiebat amores, 
lretaque Jam vernis mdebat inaniter annis. 


Hc ego dum meditor male condita carmina, forsan 
Vox, opere infecto, letho compressa silebit, 
Deficietque manus. Tuto me tramite ducas, 

Sancta anima, in celsas, nuper quibus addita, sedes 
Perpetuo gaudes melunis honore corone. 


MANUSCRIPTS FOUND AT THE 
PARTHENON. 


‘Tue Marquis de Nointel was, I believe, the first modern pa- 
tron of any note, who encouraged researches in Gieece. He 
was ambassador from France to the Ottoman Porte in the 
reign of Lonis XIV. He engaged an artist, by name Carrey, 
a native of ‘Troyes in Champagne, and a scholar of Lebrun, to 
accompany him to Constantinople. During an excursion which , 
the ambassador made to Athens, Carrey took some drawings of 
the Parthenon, and other monuments of the city. After the 
death of the ambassador, these drawings became the property 
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of a gentleman of Rochefort; but in the year 1770 were de- - 
posited in the king’s library at Paris. The principal libiarian 
indulged me with a view of these interestidg sketches, when at 
Paris three years since, They are almost wholly iy red chalk ; 
and though cyidently done in haste, are of considerable value, 
having been taken before the city was besieged by the Veuetinns 
under Monosini. Many of the figures therefore given mibse- 
quently by Leroi and Stuart as defective, are here entire. Two 
circumstances stiuck me as worthy of note in these drawings. 

1. Many of the figures, composing the reliefs of the Par- 
thenon, are covered with hats after the modern European 
fashion. 

2. The Olympieum, generally called the Columns of Ha- 

drian, 1s here given wih its architrave complete. The last 
‘¢golumn to the left of the drawmg, bears also above the 
“architrave a curved fragment, fiom which peihaps we may 
infer that this splendid edifice was covered with a vaulted 
roof. 
The Abbé de Fourmont visited the Moiea by order of the 
government in the reign of Louis XV. He copied nearly 
seven hundred inscriptions in vaitous parts of Greece. I was 
favored also with a sight of these interesting Mss., which 
have ne'e: been published. A few taken by the Abbé fiom 
among the ruins of Sparta, | copied, and heiewith subjoin. 


Sparta jurta Turrim Septentrronalem. 


H NOAIZ 
KAAYAION KAXION 
TYXIKOY AAEIITITHN 
ΠΙΣΤΉΩΣ THE ΠΕΡῚ 
ΤΟΥΣ YHAYTO PErEINU 
MENOYZ ΑΘΛΗΤᾺΣ 

: ENEKA ‘ 


Sparte prope Templum Lycurg:. 
MANIDIKAOY 
ΣΑΠΦΙΩΝ KATI 
ὩΠΛΛΑΡΟΥΊΕΡΟ 
ONOOE 
QN ; 
ΔΟΣ 
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Sparte justa Portam Orientalem. 


3 
TAN ΜΕΓΙΣΤῺΝ OYP ANION 
SEBASTEION NEPOY ANIAEI 
. ON QN ΕΓΕΝΕΤΟ AQAOOETIIS 
-TIOYAIO® AYHSIAAOS KAI TE 
, GAAOYIOE XAPIEE\O> META 
TON TEKNON TOY AXOENTOY , 
ΠΡΩΤῸΣ ΑΓΩΝΟΣ ENIMENE ΚΑΙ 
ΟΥΣ ΛΓΩΝΟΘΕΤΟΥΝΤΩΝ IT lor 
AIOY ΜΕΝΕΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ T KAAYAIOY 
ΑΓΗΜΌΝΟΣ MNAZONOY ΠΑ 
ΣΙ ΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ Τ' ΦΛΛΟΥΣΙΟΣ ATTI 
NAY ΦΩΚΑΓῪΣ ΝΈΚΗΣ.ΑΣ ATE 
NEION ΠΑΛΗ͂Ν ΚΑΤᾺ ΤΟΥ͂Σ IE 
ΡΟΥ͂Σ NOMOY® KAI TA YHOIS 
MATA TON ANAPIANTA 
ANEOHKEN 


Hoc marmor repentum fuit in Ecclesié S. S. Virgins in Subur- 
bano Gerania cui nomen Μεγάλη Μαντινέα. 


TIC MOIPQN MITON YMMIN 
CKOAIACATO TIAIAEC 
AQPON EATIIAOC EK MH 
TPOC KAI IIATPOC AP 
XITEALYC OYTON AE 
ANOHC ANTAC Y 
MOKPOTA®OICIN 

IOYAON HPITACEN 

H TIPO NETHC ΜΟΙ͂ΡΑ 
AIQCAMINH 


OHBAC EPKECIN 
EIAOMENGYC 


The first and third evidently commemorate some wrestlers, after 
the destinies of Sparta were blended with those of Rome. ‘The 
second 1s no otherwise interesting, than because, according to 
Fourmont, 1t was discovered near ’the rums of the temple of 
Lycurgus. The last is, I suspect, the most ancient, and beyond 
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comparison the most important. May we-noat plausibly conjec¢ 
ture that it was inscribed on some monument erected by the pa- 
rents of two brothers, who in the flower of their age fell glo- 
riously either at Leuctra or Mantimea, or at least made them- 
gelves conspicuous in some affair before the ramparts of 


Thebes ? ᾿ 
C.K. 


ON THE 
PLAGIARISMS OF C. J. BLOMFIELD. 


Tw the last No. of this Journal, p. 366, a charge was pub- 
licly made involving the character of C. J. Blomficld, as one 
of the three marked Plagiasts, of the present day, on subjects 
connected with Greek Jaterature. An accusation of so grave 
a cast ought not to have been prefenied on slight grounds, 
Whether the evidence we have to adduce in support of a cen- 
sure, not hastily formed, be not such as to establish the charge, 
is ἃ point which we may safely leave to the decision of even 
C. J. B. himself, 

Although this propensity of the Hvglish Tiortllo to disregaid 
the moral of the fable, ne moveat cornicula risum Furtivis 
nudata coloribus, has been so conspicuots, as even to excite the 
attention of those, but slightly acquainted with the various pro- 
ductions of C, J. Blomtield’s compiling labors; yet he may 

ive us credit for stating, that, long before the appearance of the 
ena Review of his Callimachus and Perse, ἃ work with which 
we have hut lately become acquainted, through the medium of 
E. H. Barker’s pamphlet, we had drawn up the materials of 
the present paper; but the whole of which we determined to 
keep as a sealed buok, unless the obtrusive conduct of C. J. B. 
might be such, as to induce us to break the seal ; when it might 
be said of him, as has been said of more than one individual : 
᾿Αλλὰ γυνὴ χειρεσ σὶ πίθου μέγα mom’ ἀφελοῦσα 
ἐσκέδασεν' καὶ πᾶσιν ἐμήσατο κήδεα λυγρά. 
One consolation will, however, be left to C. J. B.: as heis not 
the first or only person, who has had reason to exclaim, Quane 
temere in nosmet legem sancimus inquam! ‘That such will be 
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comparison the most important. May we-noat plausibly conjec¢ 
ture that it was inscribed on some monument erected by the pa- 
rents of two brothers, who in the flower of their age fell glo- 
riously either at Leuctra or Mantimea, or at least made them- 
gelves conspicuous in some affair before the ramparts of 
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ON THE 
PLAGIARISMS OF C. J. BLOMFIELD. 


Tw the last No. of this Journal, p. 366, a charge was pub- 
licly made involving the character of C. J. Blomficld, as one 
of the three marked Plagiasts, of the present day, on subjects 
connected with Greek Jaterature. An accusation of so grave 
a cast ought not to have been prefenied on slight grounds, 
Whether the evidence we have to adduce in support of a cen- 
sure, not hastily formed, be not such as to establish the charge, 
is ἃ point which we may safely leave to the decision of even 
C. J. B. himself, 

Although this propensity of the Hvglish Tiortllo to disregaid 
the moral of the fable, ne moveat cornicula risum Furtivis 
nudata coloribus, has been so conspicuots, as even to excite the 
attention of those, but slightly acquainted with the various pro- 
ductions of C, J. Blomtield’s compiling labors; yet he may 

ive us credit for stating, that, long before the appearance of the 
ena Review of his Callimachus and Perse, ἃ work with which 
we have hut lately become acquainted, through the medium of 
E. H. Barker’s pamphlet, we had drawn up the materials of 
the present paper; but the whole of which we determined to 
keep as a sealed buok, unless the obtrusive conduct of C. J. B. 
might be such, as to induce us to break the seal ; when it might 
be said of him, as has been said of more than one individual : 
᾿Αλλὰ γυνὴ χειρεσ σὶ πίθου μέγα mom’ ἀφελοῦσα 
ἐσκέδασεν' καὶ πᾶσιν ἐμήσατο κήδεα λυγρά. 
One consolation will, however, be left to C. J. B.: as heis not 
the first or only person, who has had reason to exclaim, Quane 
temere in nosmet legem sancimus inquam! ‘That such will be 
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his present sentiments we doubt not; though different from 
what he honoably expressed, when speaking on ἢ similar sub- 
ject, he stated that, “ though it must alwe-s be unpleasant to 
the candid Critic to detect instances of literary dishonesty, yet 
that justice, whose laws should be as stuctly observed in cases 
of literary as of personal propert:, rcquies it to be done,” and 
on atiother occasion, when, m the unsparmg language of 
honesty insulted, he speaks of one © φώρτατος᾽ Fiorillo.” Alas! 
poo! Fiorillo had not theu leaned, whatever he may have 
since doue, the meaning of φώρτατος, and still less could he 
dream of the possibility of his being φωραθεὶς by one, who 19 
lumself κλεπτίστατος, though hitherto pemmuitted to cay on his 
calling m seemimg secrecy. Whether we are to attribute this 
allusion to Tiorillo’s fate, as a blind to those, who might 
suspect similar conduct in C, J. B., 01 to that inherent jealousy 
m him, which will not permit a rival even m plagiasm, 18 
a pomt which we Icave to the decision of the thnd πὶ this honoia- 
ble fratermty, Augustus Memehke. 

Before entermg upon out own proofs, we wall just transcribe 
what Seidler (for to him are attributed the Jena Reviews, 
which he probably mtended to be an agiceable ἀντίδωρον to 
C. J. B. im τοί for his gratuitous abuse) has semathed 
(p. 79) upon this subject, so τε δον to the cause of 
honesty and sound literature. “ We were, indeed, agrecably 
surpused by the real and genume Icarning, displayed m_ the 
remak on EL. m J. 80. until we recollected having already 
seen the whole of it in Wessclmg’s Disscrtat. Herod. p. 
24. Inthe sameway Mr. B appeared in Epigr. viv. 1. to have 
surpassed himself; but we soon found that the one half was 
borrowed from Valch. on Theoerit. 7. 11. the otha: fiom bis 
Ulustiious countyman Garsford on Hephest. p. 47. Again at 
p. 88. “ But the Albertiam Hesychius has been the titest 
prop to the Editor; from which he has sometimes app opriated 
to himself almost entue articles. ‘I'v be convinced of this, it 1s 
requisite only to compare, at the very threshold of the Glossary, 
the article ᾿“ἱππιοχάρμης at v. 29. and δίοπος at v. 44.” and lastly 
p- 102,3. “*C J. B. onv. 48 of the Peisa, stumbles at the 
words νυχίαν πλάκα, and says, eqguidcm pane suspras legendum 
βούχιον πλάκα vel μυχίαν. Why did he not leave to the authors 
of these conjectnes their wictthed property? Arnald had 
already imagicd βρουχίαν and Pauw, aud Heath μυχίαν." But 
these mstauces of Plagiarism ae pigmies compared with the 
gigantic examples, which we have to produce. : 

Although it were matter of no great difficulty to track C. J. B. 
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with all his variations of signature through the pages of different 
periodical publications, and to show that, from the first moment 
he felt an ambition to appear m print to thé last effort of his 
pen, he has uniformly adopted the pilfermg system ; yet with his 
earliest. depredatiuns, performed as they were under modest 
initials, we will not tlouble ourselves. An ample field is left 
in his openly acknowledged publications, to gratify the malice 
of his bitterest fot. 

We will commence with the first work, to which C. J, B. put 
his name ; and, as we promised, will draw up the statement of 
his debts to various individuals, and more particularly to Richard 
Porson. ‘The Prometheus, as appears from the title page, was 
published m 1810, and from the preface we learn that the 
notes of Poison, whose papers were put into the hands of 
C. J. B. are disunctly marked with the mitials R. P. From 
this we infer such notes, as are not 50 warked, to he the Uditor’s 
own propeity. Tf, however, a whole host of emendations he 
found in a note of C. J. B. and every one of these be recorded 
in the Porson papers, without bempy honored by those distinc- 
tive marks m the edition of (ὦ. J. L., shall we charitably say, 
that, in this paiticular case, great geniuses have clashed, or 
shall we, harshly perhaps, though not falsely, call C. J. Β. 
a plagiarist on that very individual, whose papers he was 
permitted to copy, and afterwards employed tu publish’? The 
note to which we allude is on Prometh. v. 705. “ Quoniam 
vero de particula ἂν agitur, quxdam loca conigamus, ubi hxc 
syllaba excidit. 1. Eurip. apud Stob. viii. p. 97. Our’ οἶκον οὔτε 
πόλιν ὀρθώσειεν dv: lege πόλιν ἀνορθώσειεν av. 11. Knpolis apud 
Plutarch. Cimone p. 892. Grot. Exe. p. 505. Kavior” ἀπεκοιμᾶτ᾽ 
dv ἐν Λακεδαίμονι: corrigo Κἀν ἐνίοτ. 111. Cratinus apud 
Schol. m Platon. ed Ruhnk. p. 88, "Ἔδει παρέχει, ὅτι τις εὔξαιτ' 
ἔμβραχυ : lege ὅτι ἄν ric.” And in the second edition of 1812, 
tv. Plato. Gomicus apud Themistocl. p. 233, Χόποτε ἅμιλλα 
τῶν νεῶν, θεάσεται, lege χώποταν." Delighted: and dazzled as 
every reader inust be with the extensive research and delicate 
taste of a juvemile editor, equally familiar, as it would scem, with 
the remams of Comedy as of Tragedy, dispe:sed through the 
bulky volumes of Plutarch, the clegant eatracts of a Stobeus, 
or the colleeted scraps of un unknown scholiast ; and unwilling 
as he must be to see a rude hand thus daring to tear oltvam 
undique decerptam f, onli ; yet justice bids us say, that of these 
four emendations, the first was doubtless found in Person’s 
papers ; for it exists in the g\dvers, p 275: that the second 
was doubtless found in Porson’s papers; for itis published in 
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the second edition of the Orestes at v. 591.: that the fourth 
was also found m Porson’s ‘papas no doubt: for at exists in 
the Advers. p. 400., though more correctly there, Δώτογαν 
ἅμιλλ᾽ A τῶν νεῶν, θεάσεται (and so (. J, B. as we sus- 
pect, has silently quoted in a recaut No. or the Quarterly 
Review); but the thid emendction was not, we venture to 
state, found in the Porson papers ; as it antroduces a viclation of 
Greek syntax, which any fowth-form boy inta Classical sem 
nary, unless under the supenmtendance of C.J. B., would have 
been whipt for not avoidmg, It is creditable to the good sense 
of C.J. B. that, m the second edition, this truly oneanil cmc 
dation of his, was, at the sageestion of Kinsley m the Edin- 
burgh Review, omitted; but we camot say as mach for his 
honesty, when he wishes to complete the old number four, by 
mtroducmig i the second edition a conection of Iph, TL 1500, 
O5 πρίν γ᾽ ἂν εἴπη τούὐπος εὐμηνεὺς τόδ. : ub, says tins wondrous 
Gieck scholar, wii est Garyordin reliqiasse εἴπη. 

That Gaistord shoald have left a faulty readme in the text 
may, pethaps, be amatter of surprise; butit can be none to 
find an cmendation proposed by C.J. B., when he bas aheady 
discovered a clue to it in the notes of others. Nor would the 
merit of this mighty discovery of Cuustord’s oversight have been 
diminished, had (ὦ, J. 3. informed us, that his unprovement in 
the hnowlelee of Gieek syntay, was owing to the Porson 
papers upon Anstoph, Eccl, G29. where to support this con- 
straction, the very words πρὶν ὧν εἴπῃ are quoted fiom Vesp, 
O15. We are not ignorant, that this important change of eos 
Into εἴπῃ is recorded im the Mus. Cit, N. arp, 193. But 
trom almost every arucle m that publication coming from the 
pen of C.J. B. damumng proofs of Plagiansm may be pro- 
duced, Que example shall suffice taken from N. 11. p. 189., 
uponI ph. A. τς where thus the Plagtarist: "Ὅμως δὲ συνδάκ- 
ρυσον ἱκέτευσον πάτρης. Matklandus cunjecit ago, , Gaisfor- 
dus ἱκέτευσον 2%. Lege ἱκέτευσόν te πρός, Ct. Phan. 619. 
Prom, 73. πρὸς autem et πρὸς (i. c. τατρὸς) facillime coufundi 
poterant.”) “This cmendation, which, perliaps, may be consi« 
dered as the most ingenious and most cata of any m that article, 
1s, like all the best of (ὁ, J. B.’s good things, stolen from 
another person, In the Appeadin p. 129. to Mi. Lurges’ 
edition of the ‘Toades published in 1807., we find the following 
note. “ [ph. A. 1242. Ald. Ὅμως ῥὲ σὴν ὑάκρυσιν ἱκέτης γίνου 
πατρός." MSS. veru proxime συνξάκρυσον ἱκέτευσον πατρ.," Pro 
ΠΑΤΡῸΣ tu lege TE ΠΡῸΣ. Saype veroum clauduut te πρὸς 
—Cf Phen. 619. ct Eam. 233,” 
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And this is one of the very persons, to whom (ἡ, J. 15, 
alludes, when in the article ‘upon Ganford’s Hephes- 
tion, Fdmb. Rev. No, xxx1v.p. 882. he says, “ we sus- 
pect that, even now, more cicdit would be givin, m= many 
Instances, for aitanging than for construing ἃ chesus; and 
many modern scholars, we believe, feel less delight im the 
perccption of a beautitul image, or a noble sentiment, than 
[ Burges feels] me¢he antistrophising a set of monostiophics, ΟἹ 
{Seidler does] m the detection of an hitherto undiscoveicd 
dochmiac ” How well C. 1 ΙΒ. can, οἱ cannot, construe ἃ 
chorus, even when emended py himself, let Seder tell, im the 
Jena Review, p. 100. upon Pers. 53, and how far C.J. B. 1s 
alive to the perccpuon of noble sentiments, Mi. barker will 
answer, and with what eagermess he catches a be wtiful unage, 
suggested by others, the present remarks bear ample witness, 
Bat we have πα τε from the favorite, if not first-born, hope 
of C.J 8B., bis edition of the Prometheus. 

But as in the body ot the pla C .} 19. has fuored us with 
not one adnuissible emendation, pretending to come fiom luis 
own πρίν, we ae deprived of the chance of detecting even 
one pligiarism, In the notes however and Glossary, we have 
a orich feast, uot so much im disceverme the somce of Ins 
emendations, asim that of bis citations from authors of every 
kind, which the youthful L.ditor doubtless wished to palm off, 
is the result of his own extensive reiding and deep research ὦ 


* The most usualtnch, ἢ C JB extainits to excite the astonish- 
ment of the unle wned, 1s tu fill a note wie a lone hist of the nimes of 
voluminous or unusual authors, quoted for the purpose of πείνης 2 
jragment of the ‘Tragic or Com writers, ilicady tobe f suad in their pro- 
per } lace. in the edition of ea h Poctrespectively Lorinstince, in the 
Glossary on v 15 C.J. UG. has occasion to quote two fragments of 
Eunpides, dipc ered by the aid of the Index, and we ue refered, not 
to Beck’s édfion of that Tragedian, which 15 in every tyro’s hands, but 
to Dionys. Malcammas om p 501 [Bech in Tcleph. fr 1 presents 09 
whieh is the correct refirence, we hnow 1 ot] and to Strabo vit p 360 
audin the samc note we read of “ ΓΙ ρει Promether Solutr apud 
Galen Commert ad Hippocrat ce Mob Epid τ. p. 451,” asaf C.J. B 
was the first Schelar who had tread carefully Bentlcy’s letter to Mall. p 
57. ed Cant 22000 Lips. « τισι by Brunck m lus Lex Sophocl 
where this passage of A schylus is quoted fium Galen, for that C. J. B 
had bimecif read thorou tly the v orks of Galen at the period of his first 
edith no ot the Prometheus, we, who are not ignorant of his early life, 
are ἢ τῷ to bcheve, nor are‘we disposed to retract this opkuon by 
findinz Gilen quoted at, 658 and v 721 since the first passige was 
~upplic 1 by Valehenaer. Duatrib. p 197. and the second by F. Jacobs 
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Upon the little credit’ given to Stanley’s libors we nake no 
comment, sinne GC J. Be would doubtless, ts 11 thet all hus 
readers wall hunew how littl Stentles ad lett, on the score of 
nulufarnons reading, to the industry ot ue Ε αὐἴον of the 
Prometheus and that to mention bis nico om ἐτοῖν κε 
‘ion could be of wo othar use, thin ta swell the noe to an 
miunoderate 91:20 Nor ate Wwe ¢ τ αἰ {πὶ fou εὖ the ipolor 5 
We cunct, however, so ceils pardon the ssenec of © PB 
rospecting dus obbyittens to other scholars | But we base 
only a small spice to spare for vlcnlthened coum ra ton of these 
untindsame debts, we wall meacly retar Go dhe tines cf the text 
or Glossus, θὰ αὐτὸ the aime of the aes a 4) 90 Nee 


winda —|Butha ov 220 Luastath, ἢ 1] bya © ρα ἢ! 
scot, Lips mop ΔΕ By the bye C OF OB no between 
the ἀπ ναὶ of the fast ad sceond cdttion, τὸ πν read ἔστι 
bins hene tly throw he see the Com ado ots c ona ede 


von We beltese also that the same ob ἀν αἰ" wall ppte to 
the Vooctrin Scholia the citation hhoweveayer sad κε om 
puncdwiththatto Eherod: ui, 1ν found im dca. Nev 4} (πὰ 
p £07 ond lest C.J. Bo should usar {1 Mine ἢ 
Crt woe rot publi hed by Wiad all iste a dL taat core 
quently he could uct have been acquaae tov ἢ th πὰ ἦι) 
wo bez ot readers tocompuc the cane τὲ oa {4 ob 
on Photius im the Pdinb Rev No sti p cho words 
O tare μαιηλὴ, Ye ab Atalay, md yoo 7 oy μὲ ug Ἢ 
cae, Withtho πὸ ¢ of Porsonan the Misecl (a pres 
mdocpoa fast pho Nab GOS amd let thar αὖ | wactner 
to Ro Porson € FB be ot be not indebted © τε κι com ¢- 
tors, Whieh, with the exe ptt oct three of αὖ form th 
whole of CoP Bos anit: τινε τ ν upen t ot Po steon, 
md whe barat Porson bod lat mom mbisgap i © FOB 
would, ci woulda uot, hive εἰμι Cobia ΠΕ sll more τὸ the 
scorn of ienonahle mint εἶν 

But ths ν παρὴρ We aetiar toe fh Poon Wow ἃ 40 
cd 20am Antucho aos} «ἰὸν Cu sxernd ou Pump 
» 2t3 v 10>] Albatron Te sch vot v 11? ] Ber 


fiw 


ney in Mouthly Res Feb τη pod ν τῶ} Seat fer in 
vite note upon ictal {ἢν αι toe Anu 1 oi wou notve y 
sronz mn αἰ ἀρ othe An whd,c or © ente ferth ys] tor, maiv 
be suc set fic the mete cd Fofy ei Prean 1 shoe ast Lave 


been quis, even befarehe ἀμ εε Πα ote red a te far aid, 
Jlagiasin See ΠΙΠ sn τὸ ἢ ἍΝ fe Ge νεν tf 
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edit. Lips. Porson. 4. fab. Eurip. in thé Index, v. Τίθημι. 
v. 250.] Duport quoted by Stanley,v. 302.] H. Steph. v. 321.] 
Jacobs Aninadvers. in Eurip. p. 208. ν: 363.) Schutz. 
v. $86.] Stanley and Davis, ad Cicer. Tusc. will account for the 
array of learning in this note, with the exception of the refe- 
rence to the Venetian Scholia, for which C. J. B. was indebted, 
we believe, to the Porson papers. See R. P. in Pref. ed. 3. p. 
10. ; Compare alse C. J. B.’s remarks in the Ediub. Rev. No. 
XXXIV. p. 389. who, when he published the first edition of the 
Prometheus, does not seem to have read the latter part of the 
Venetian Scholia; otherwise ,he would have quoted, as he 
subseyuently did, the second passage from Il. Ψ. 12." v. 463.] 


1 Τὸ relieve the dulness of these dry details, we will endeavour to amuse 
ourselves, our readers, and the Plagiarist with onc observation or two 
suggested by this passage of Aeschylus. The words of the Tragedian are, 

"Opyng νοσούσης εἰσιν ἰωτεοὶ λόγοι, 
where instead of ὀργῆς, Plutarch and Eustathius exhibit ψυχῆς : and so 
¥socrates seems to have read: ταῖς ψυχαῖς ταῖς γυσούσω.ς οὐδέγ tasty ὥλλο φάρμιο- 
Ὧν πλὴν λόγος---Ἰλιιΐ these words, perhaps, have an allusion rather to a Gromic 
digtieh,—caig δὲ ψυχαῖσι νοσούσαι- Φήρμωκον οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ λόγος, and conse- 
quently prove nothing positive with :espect to Aeschylus. Amongst the 
Gnomic Monostichs however is found, v. 423. v98. Yuyrs νοσούση; ἐσ τὶν ἰωτ-ὸς 
λύγος, and certainly in this place ψυχῆς seems preferable to ὀργῆς, as the 
sentence, when completed, would he Ὀργῇ ψυχῆς νοσούσης, To us it appears 
that neither is the right reading; but that Acschylus wrote ’Opy9 νοσεῖς" ἢ; ἐστὶγ 
ἑατρὸς λόγος, With respect to the various other passages quoted in the note 
af C.J. B., we conceive that not Menander, but Euipides, wrote, 

A. ἸἸωτρὸς ob ἔσθ᾽ ὁ λόγος ἀνθούποις νόσων" 

Β, ψυχρς γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οὗτος μόνος ἔχει θελκτηριω" 
which was thus imitated by Philemon, 

ψυχῖ πόνος γὰρ ὑπὸ λόγου xougiGeras, 
To Euripides also we would give another distich modelled after the senti- 
ment of Aschylus, 


A. "Opyiig ματαῖοί γ᾽ εἰσὶν αἴτιοι λόγοι" 
Β, σφριγώντα θυμὸν μαλακὸς ἰᾶται λόγος. 
and to Menanilet the imitation of both Tragedians, : 


Οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ, iit, ὡς ἔοικε, φάρμακον 

ἄλλ᾽, ἢ λόγος σπουδαῖος ἀνθ;ώπου φίλου ; 
whose words Themistius had in mind—pdgpanov δὲ ὀργῆς οἰδωνούσης-τ-λόγος ἰστίν : 
and with respect to the passage of aischylus quoted by the Scholiast on 
Sophocles, C. J. B. has happily added three words from the Venetian Scho- 
lta, but has most unfortunately ἃ fended ἐρείσματα against κουφίσματα, not 
perceiving, that the variation arose from the confusion of sp and Φ (the fre- 

vency of which change has been pointed out by many scholars) and that the 

distizh should thus be read, 

οἶδ᾽ by σχινωγμοῖς τὰν πόγων κουφίσματα ε 

τοῖς μέσριω τυγχαγουσί γ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὠκίσματ᾽ οὗ. 
Concerning the use of μέτρια, compare Tro. 731. οὗ yap μίτρια πάσχομιγ κακὼ, 
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Schweighteuser in Athen. Index v. Αἰσχύλος. v. 470.) T. 
Hemsterh. ν, ᾿Εργάτις v. 591. ed. 4.1 Porson Advers. p. 122. 
v. 698.] Spanheim—See Mr. Barker’s Rc; ty, p. 71,2. v. 836.] 
Holsten, ad. Steph. Byz, p. 67. A. v. 865.] Burney, Monthly 
Rev. ν. 878. ed. 2d.] Porson ad Hec. 1161. in Addend. ad 
Equit. 1046. et ad Puc. 630. suggested the materials of this 
note, 2 
So much for the annotations; we procced to the Glossary. 
But here, as in the notes, we are enabled by internal evidence, 
to detect the plagianst. At. v. 27. stadaw, the Schol. on 
Anvoll. Rh. vi. 487. is cited. Af first we conceived the vi. to 
be amistake for iv. there being in fact only 4 books of Apol- 
Jonins Rhodius. But we discovered afterwards that C.J. B. 
obtained this wrong reference (which should have been 11. 
487) from D’Orville on Chariton p. 4162355. where the 
very same error is committed. fFlad D'Orville’s name been 
oftener mentioned, we should have sooner found to whom Ὁ. 
J.B. was indebted in his Qd. Edit. at v. 576. for the fragment 
of Phrynichus , preserved by Pausanias, and quoted by D’Or- 
ville, p. 76244. unless, indeed, C. J. 1}. stumbled upon 
that passage, wlile arranging Porson’s Advers. p. 38. But 
as neither R. P. nor C.J. B. have hit upon the undoubted 
reading, we will hazard a conjecture by proposing in the fol- 
lowing Antispastics, (see Meineke, Quast. Menandr. p.22.) to 
read— τὸν κρύερον γὰρ οὐκ" Πλυξεν μόρον, ὠκεῖα δέ viv φλὸξ κατέδαι- 
σε τοῦ Δαλοῦ πρηθομένου, μητρὸς ἑὰς ἐκ κακομηχάνου. Where 
our emendation of aizs Ito ἑᾶς seems to be contirmed by the 
preceding words of Pausantas, πρὶν ἢ ὑπὸ πυρὸς (read ὑπὸ μητρὸς) 
ἀφανισῆηναι τὸν δαλὺν᾽ καὶ ὡς ὑπὸ τοῦ θυμοῦ καταπρήσειεν ἣ --΄ Αλθαια. 
Respecting the use of és inthe choral songs, see Iph. Δ. 1530. 
41. 1204. and Schol. on Pers, 13. ln the dialogue the expression 
ὁ ὃς is moire common. Compare 8. C. Th. 638. Aj. 442. Cad. 
T. 1948. ed. C. 1690. ‘Trach. 266. Aud once ἃ ὁ have met 
with οἷς in the Med, 021. Amongst the few pruofs of literary 
honesty, we quote the note in v. 90. upon the word Παμμήτωρ. 
To the instances of compounds of μήτηρ, collected, as C. J. B. 


and Lex. Bekker. p. 84. v. πάβαι" Τῶν οὐχὶ μετρίων, ἀλλὰ τῶν Biber βάβαι, 
*aridig Σικνωω, For so C. J. B. properly 1cads instead of οὐχὶ τῶ,» on the 
Pers. 103%. and with respect to οὐ thus placed at the end of the line, it is 
sufficient “ὁ refer to Tro. 1226. Ὑλήμιων ἰετιὸς, ὄνομ᾽ ἔχοισα, cipys δ᾽ οὔ, The 
word ἠκίσματα, though rare, is still acknowledged by Hesych- Lex. Bekker. 
Ῥ. 364, ᾿Δχίσματα" ὑγιάσμωτα, ἰώμωτω 
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says, by Abresch and Valckenaer, we add Μεγαλομήτωρ from 
Iesych. We wish the same justice had been done to the scho- 
lars, from whose united Jabors C. J.B. has made his readers 
smile by his dissertation on γέλασμα in the same passage. But, 
perhaps, we are too captious upon this and similar occasions, 
where a reference is, indeed, made to the works of others, al- 
though in such a way as to make the extent of his obligations 
to those others fittle apparent. Phis mock modesty of Pla- 
giarism in another Editor has been noticed m the Monthly Re- 
view, March, 1806. p. 236. Some obscivations m the same 
article, p. 228., written, we believe, by a fiend of C.J. B., 
are eamestly recommended to the attention of all Plagiarists, 
opened or concealed. V. 199. ‘The emendation of Tesschius 
Sopingius had anticipatcd. v. 219. "Che error of Grotius 
had been pointed out by Potson, on Tlee, 1246. & Advers. 
p- 170. fiom whence a mistake of C.J. B. or his printer, 
may be conected, by reading 318, for 813. But the most con- 
spicuous instance of unacknowledged obligations is to be found 
at v. 431. where, says ©. J. 2B. Subjictam composita qudam 
e πρώρα, quia exempla in Lexicis rariora sunt. "Av8edmeugos 
Empedocles apud cAristot. Phys. 1.8. Plutarch. in Colot. p. 
9058. ed Li. st. [=1123.] han. {0 A. xvi. 20. Theophy leet. 
Lpit. 44. p. 70. Theodor. Prodr. Epist. ad Trapez. Metiepol. 
μ. 247. ἀντίπρωρης. Trach. 220. KBurip. El. 840. Rhes, 136. 
Bodrpweas. Vid. Wesych., Kaaadrgweas. S.C. Eh. O33. Agam, 
237.” Ot this mighty array of authoutics, cvery one, with the 
exception of Theodor, and he, perhaps, will be tacked here- 
after, has been quoted by the Comnauniators ou Ttesychius ; 
from which Lexicon might have been still added Εὐπρωρον, 
᾿Ιχϑύπρωρος, (in the gloss, Σαμιακὸς τρύπος,) and Τανύπρωρος. 
With this glamy proof of Blomticldan Plagiarism we micht 
bring our evidence toa close; but a few others may still be 
added fromév, 453. ᾿Επήβυλοης, where, im the fragment of Ar- 
chinpus apud Etymol. γῦν is included within σὰ νος lines, and 
appears as if C.J. B. wished it to be expelled—and so did Svl- 
burgius. ‘This passage has, bowever, been better emended by 
Memeke, Cur, Crit. p. 48. by reading “Apyirmos Πλούτῳ" voy 
ἐγενόμην χρημάτων ἐπήβ᾽λο. "The tine reading is, doubtless, “Ag- 
xinnos Π]λούτῳ Νυνὶ δὲ γάνυμαι χρημάτων ἐπήβολος. The verb 
γάνυμαι isfoundin Vesp. 619. ἸΤούτοισιν ἐγὼ γάνυμαι. We are 
sorry we cannot complimest C. J. B. on his sagacity in not dis- 
cerning the fragment of a Comic Poet, in the words of ‘Aristx- 
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καὶ πολλ᾽ καλὰ, γυναικὸς, wy "ry BIA ς 
τ f a “- 
εὖ πως τέχναις, ἕστησα Teoma, MP σζξόρως 
a 
μεθοδους ἑκάστῃ TX, ἐρωτικκε aye 


A similar want of sagacity 1s exhibitcd in the note on v. 486, 
where others, we belicve, have remubked that the words ot 
Photius, in lus Bibhoth, p. 1 32 καὶ pop ναι ἣ μ-τοχὴ παρὰ 
Σοφοκλεῖ refer to Trach. 1135. χρηοτὰ pup vq, ἴοι so it has 
been nightly corrected, msteid of μνωμένη. 

Atv. 168 Stenicy, Valckenaer and Villotson will stup C J.B. 
of many a plume, wher, respecting Iny method of curing a 
disordered passage of  urymdces, something will be sud at auother 
time at present we only remark that his medicine necd not be 
taken, as from some inherent defect m the Composition of the 
ingicdient,, atising from the ignorance of the prescitbing quack, 
It 19 absolutely incapable of removing the Complamt. 

But while we are thus busy in detecung Pligiuisms, we wall 
prove that we cam be just even to one, who deseases little pity 
ἀξ θαι hands, In the Glossary ony 721) C.J. 2B oumuscs us 
with a show of reiding, and im attempt αἱ cmendition upon 
Aicilochus. Ina letter, howevar, to Mr Buka, imserted im 
his Reply, p 72 © JB. discovers that 1) Efcmsins and Eem- 
sterhusius had anucipated his fancied conection This is well 
But why did not ©. J. B state, that csery passage quoted, as 
woll.as evary Cmendation made, wis to be found m Jacobs’ 
notes upon this vary passage of Aichilochus m the Anthologia, 
Or was C. JB. ashamed to give a proof of Ins want of inge- 
nuts, as vellas of mgenuousness, in not discovering that the 
lacuna in Aichiochus was to be supphed fiom [fesychius by 
readmg δ τή) viv λσίοισιν, οὐ δέ γ᾽ ἐπινοήμασιν, δασυς, Δ lich we 
are surprised the mgemious PF, Jacob-, (a scholar, whose cha- 
racter should hive been differently descnbed by Porson, ina 
wall-hnown passage) did not stumble upon, espectilly as ae sa- 
gaciously dsscavcred, that Arciilochus alludes 10» the Homeric 
Hsdcaipescos λάσιον κῆρ, which [lesychius thus expluus > 4 πυκνὴ 
καὶ σώφρω καὶ λίαν θεία ψυχὴ καὶ συνετὴ ἀπὸ τοῦ πε ριέχοντος τὸ περι- 
“χόμενυν. τὸ γὰρ ἡγεμονικον τῆς Ψυχῆς ἐν τῇ καρδίχ, ἢ τις ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ 
GT-pyp, οπιρ ὡς ἐπιτοπλεῖστον δασύ ἔστι καὶ ἰσχυρψυχον. Nor ts 
a preceding gloss, from which we have ditwn our supple- 
ment, less applicable to the passages of Archiloc hus, Aaclouos 
δισέσι “Στήθ-σι λασίοις᾽" ἐκδέχονταί τινες, ἀπο τῆς ἔξωθεν ἐπιφανείας, 
ἀνδρωθεσιν ἄλλυι πυκνοῖς καὶ συνετοῖς. The same passage οὗ Ar- 
chiluchus 1s alluded to again in Στήθεσι λασίοισι" πεπυκνωμένοις 
λογιομῷ καὶ εὐψυχίᾳ. But το reproach C. J. B. with hie want 
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of ingenuity, is, after all, useless. ‘‘ Men do not gather grapes 
from thorns, nor figs from brambles.” Else we would ask, how 
could he have permitted so many true readings to escape him in 
the textof the Prometheus, a play, which, after all the labors of 
critics, ποῖον C. J. B. nor any of his school can understand, 
or construe; why has he quoted {rom Plutarch, p. 966. ed. H. 
Steph. =11. p. 544. Ε. αὐγάσδεο, in a passage where a fourth- 
form boy would Have corrected yupvao%eo—and have confirmed 
it by the expression πεῖραν λώβε, which Plutarch substitutes in 
another place, when quoting the same tristich ; why did he not 
correct inv. 841. Hesych. Ψελλός ὁ τὸ σίγμα παχύτερον λέγων by 
reading τὸ Wi γράμμα, where there is the same change of Ψ into ¢ 
asin that gloss of Hesychius, corrected by C. J. B. at ν. 694. 

The three last specimens which we mean to bring forward, as 
connected with the history of Plagiarism,’ are taken from vv. 
802. 1051. and one from the S$. C. ‘Th. 75.—Of these the first 
and third debts, of which the account is heavy, are to R, Porson, 
as appears by his books,--See Advers. p. 275. and Aristophanica, 
Acharn. 250. ‘The second is a mixed account of small debts 
to the Commentators on [fesychius, and Pollux, to Musgrave, 
‘Troad. 82. and Wyttenbach, Plutarch. p. 115, A. 

[ὃ was our intention to have gone through the whole works 
of C. J. B. and to have done our best to exhibit him in his true 
light. We have, however, already extended this article beyond all 
moderate limits, and are unwilling, we do not say, unable, to 
trespass upon the paticuce of our readers ; and tothe taste of C.J. 
B., we suppose, we have said enough. Should he feel, however, 
disposed to complain of our chariness in producing evidence, we 
will tell him, that every work of his furnislies abundant matter 
against him. And as a specimen we have thought proper to 
bring one from the commencement of his second acknowledged 
publication; the very counterpart of which may be seen in his 
anonyinous,cpitique of Butler, m the Edinburgh Rev. N. 38, 
p. 479. promising our readers, that we have many arrows in our 
quiver ready to be shot, whenever the object exposes itself, as 
it has lately done, offensively. 


* ἴῃ humble imitation of a certain author, who commenced a History 
of Dancing inthe Athenzum, pillaged, most probably, from Mr. John 
Weaver's Essay in the possessign of C. J. B., as appears from the 
Mus. Crit. v. p. 83, we mean to entitle our work “ Every man his own 
Plagiarist—Dedicated tov ἃ Gentleman, who has very eminently exhibited 
his talents in the art of a purloiner, at his house in St. Botolph’s, Bil- 
bingsgate.” 
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Towards the commencement of this article an allusion has 
ben made to jEsop’s fable, “ ‘The daw with borrowed 
feathers.”—At the time when that senterre was written, we 
were not aware, that the allusion was in every respect peculiarly 
applicable to the present case. Of the story we have to tell, an 
enemy of C. J. B. may im the laiguage of Plato say, ὃν σὺ μὲν 
ἥγήσει μῦϑον, ἐγὼ δε ἜΣ; But we will add from the same 
author, καὶ γὰρ ἀληθῆ ὄντα λέξω, & σοι μέλλω λέγειν. ‘he fact 
then is, thatin the Muswum Criticum N. 3. p. 403. appeared a 
review written, as from internal evidence is manifest, by C. J. 
L3., of the fables of .Esop published by F. De Furia, and 
reprinted at Letpsig A. D. 1810. Although that arucle be dis- 
graced by abuse and sneers, in the Blomficld style, agamst indivi- 
duals totally unconnected with the subject in hand, we confess we 
read the critique with some pleasure, and felt disposed to award the 
praise of considerable ingenuity to (ὦ, J. B. for his discovery, that 
amongst the fables fist published by De-Juria, a Vatican MS. 
prescnted, what,since the days of Bentley, has beena desideratum 
m Literature, the very words of a most elegant fabulist, one Ba- 
brias; the fragments of whose works had indeed been preserved 
by Suidas, but scarcely one entue fable of whom was known, 
tll the appearance of δ. Tyrwhitt’s, the leamed, the inge- 
mous and, whatis higher praise, the gentleman-hhe ‘Ty:whitt’s, 
dissertation on Babuas. So great indeed was the interest we 
Selt, that we were induced to purchase the volume, in order to 
sitsfy ourselves with ocular demonstration respecting a dis- 
covery, no less novel than true. We have since had rea- 
son however, to rejuice, that C. J. 1}. received no public proof 
of our satisfaction, For had we done otherwise, we should bave 
exposed ourselves to the charge of bemg duped even by that 
very individual, whose honesty we have for a long time suspected. 

The critique of C. J. B. was publishad in March, 1814. But 
in October 1816, appeared a work with the follquang ttle.— 
“ MYOOI AISQUEIOL Vabule δορί ς Codice Augustano 
nunc primum edite, cum Fabulis Babrie Chohambicis, collectis 
omnibus, et Menandii Sententiis singularibus ;  recensuit et 
emendavit Io. Gottlob. Schneider, Saxo. Vratislaviee 1812.” 

At what time a copy of this book was firet brought mto Eng- 
land we khuow not. But that C. J. B. saw it before he wrote 
that article, is evident from the following passage in the preface 
to Schneider’s edition, Speaking of Tyrwhitt’s discovery of the 
fragments of Babrias, he adds, iis uccesseruné nuper aliquot 
fabula ipsius ipsis* Babria verbis reddite, quas e Codicibus 
scriptis Vaticane Bibliothece exscriptas, 1NSC\US EGREGII 
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ἑρμαίου Franc. De-Furia, Florentia publicavit, mor in metra 
sua redegit, egregius ddam Coray.”—which C. J. B. has thus 
udapted 1 into English : : © But a manuscript of greater impor- 
tance is one in the Vatican Library, of the value “of whivh rie 
EDITOR DOES NOT SEEM TO BE AWARE: many of the 
Sables are nearly in the same state in which they came from the 
hand of Babrias : but they are printed éithout any distinction 
or indication of their differing Srom prose, ©. J.B. then pro- 
ceeds to reduce this prose to its ancient poetical form. But 
will it be believed that every individual attempt of this hind 
made by (Ὁ. J. B. has been akready anticipated in’ Schneider's 
edition; and that even almost all his proposed cmendations are 
derived from the same source We request our readers to very 
our assertion; for without such proof it 15. difficult to conceive 
that any mdividual, laying claun to the character of a Scholar, 
should have so compromised Ins literary honesty. 

Had C. J. B. heen honest cnough to mention, that Selmeider’s 
work had anticipated }.15 restitutions, we might have been disposed 
to give him credit for the assertion, had it been supported bv 
some proof of siinilar restitutions of other fables, which had 
escaped the sagacity of preceding scholars. As a specimen of 
what micht have Leen done for the :ecoverv of these remnants 
of the muse of Socrates, we quote the following fable, the very 
one, to which allusion has been inade, { Labanium, Aphthonium, 
οἱ Tzetzem citat_ Hudson ad /E sop. Fab, 188. Adde Dab. 48. 
Cod. Bodl. apud ‘Pyrwhitt. p. 2174. et Vat. Cod. Fab. Qt. 
apud De-fur, p. 90. necnon Berger. in Babin Fab, p. 36. ὁ 
quibus ommbus inter se collatis hac fabula eruitur. | 


Av αἰθέρ᾽ ἣν πτηνοῖσι πᾶσι κήρυγμα 
τὸν Ζηνα μέλλειν βασιλε ὀρνέοις στήσειν, 
ὅστις ποτ᾽ εἰς τὸ κάλλ 9 ay φανῇ κρείσσων" 

. πάντες δ᾽ ἐφοίτων, ἡμέραν v ὁρίζοντος 
ἐκκλησίαν τε κηρίαν τέκνου Μαίας, : 
εἰς τὴν ἄοονον ἐπισυνήγμενοι λίμνην" 
κατελάμβανον δὲ πᾶσαν, ἵνα τὰ μὲν φαῦλα 
πτέρ᾽ ἀπέβαλον, τὰ δ᾽ αὖ καλ᾽ ἐξεφαίδουναν" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν εὐπρε -ἐς κολοιὸς εἶχ᾽ αὐχεῖν, 
αὐτὲς δι᾿ αὑτῦυ" πτερὰ δ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ἐξεπιπτ᾽ ἄλλων, 
ouvedyxe ταῦτα, κοσμὸν ὥς τιν᾽ οἰκεῖον, 
ταῦ γε χρῆμα πορκιλώτερον πολλῷ" 
οὗ y’ εἰσιόντος, ὄμιμοιτ᾽ ἐστράφη πάντων, 
χω Ζεὺς τὸ κάλλος εἰσιδὼν ἐθαμιβήθη 
λευκὸν κύκνου καὶ σεμνὸν ἀετοῦ μᾶλλον" 
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πρὶν δ᾽ αἸτὸν εἰπεῖν “ βατιλθ᾽ ὀρνέοις στηναι 
evoke πλεῖστα τὸν κολοιὸν ὡραῖον," 

ἡ γλαὺξ, ᾿Αβήναιώ τις, σὐτον ἤλεν“ξεν, 
κἀφείλετ᾽ ἐκσπάσασα τὰ πτέρ᾽ οἰκεῖα, 

καὶ ταὐτό γ᾽ ἄλλων ὀρνέων ποιησάντων, 
γυμνὸς ὁ κολοιὸς ὧν γ ‘Aw διεγνώσβη. 


When C, J. B. shall discover a work in NS. or print, from 
which he cen pilfer undetected a fable like this, we woll then, 
but not ull then, retract our opinion respecting his want of 
learning, ingenuity, and literary honesty. 

Should C. J.B. fod) disposed to answer this charge, before 
Le puts pen to paper, we recommend him to reflect upon the 
mntiaent ofa favonte poet of his, 

Δ κιδναμένης [κατ᾽] ἐν στύλεσσιν ἐς γῆς, 
ὑεῖ πεφυλάχϑθνι γλωσσαν MAP-TAARTAN. 

This fragment of Sappho preversed by Plutarch, Vol. 11. 
p. dG. Ee has been omitted by C. J. Be in Ins collection of 
the Sapphic Biagments am the Mus. Cnt. N. 1. where 
every cate has been paid to the fleeting forms of the dead dialect, 
though none to the impersheble sentinients of the still lving 
Poetess. ‘That C.J. B. should have omitted this fragment, we 
vwit, surprises us. “Time has been when Οὐ, J. B. revelled in 
the very sound of May υλάνττης. But it i> one thing to be a 
Barker and another to bea { ain- Barker. 

P.S. Since wnting the above, we understand that a scholar, 
whose hberality, equalled only by lis leaning, deservedly places 
him amongst the fist of critics, and the most indulgent of men, 
has been disposed to question the accuracy of our statement 
respecting the Plagiausts, Meincke and Blomficld. © Unac- 
quainted as that individual is with the secret history of Eng- 
lish scholars, we own that some doubts might have arisen im his 
mind with regard to Vlomfield’s waut of honesty; qaubts, how- 
aver, that may how he revuoved as satisfactorily, as might have 
been those iu favor of Memeke, whose Plagiarisms have been 
s0 fully aud properly exposed im the Classical Journal, No. xxaty, 
under the head of Literary Comcidences. ‘Phe kindness of one 
scholar seems to have misled another of simular feelings. Elad 
Idd designated his article, as we have done, Plaguatrms, the 
curiosity of the modern Markland, a character, alas! almost 
unknown iu these days, might haye been excited to read the 
Literary Coincidences ; and we should have been saved from the 
suspicion of asserting an untruth. 

We ate not ignorant, that it may be urged in behalf of the 
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Plagiaists in question, that they seem to be men of learning 
and ingenuity ; and that consequently they might have stumbled 
upon the same emendations and the same passages as those, of 
whom they are accused of being Plagiasists. ‘To ths we reply 
in the language of Blomfield himself, in the Quarterly Review, 
N.av.p.@17. “Phere is a wide difference between emendation 
and ilustiation, The chances are very greatly against tio per- 
sons hitiing upon’ the same emendation, unless, indeed, tt be a 
very tolerably obvious one ;—whercas they are just as much im 
favor of their thinking of the same illustration, Emendations 
are private property: the sourtes of quotation are common.” 

In this sentunent we heartily comcide. A similarity im emen- 
dations, and not m the citations of passages, is the touch-stone 
to try the integrity of a scholar. If we discover many similar 
emendations, we set down the more recent writer as a Pla- 
giarist. But having found him guilty upon this point, we con- 
sider him not fice from suspicion upon the subject of quota- 
tion, in cases where proofs must, in their very natuie, be less 
convincing. Nor is it always the yumber of emendations stolen 
that convict the plagiarist ; but the manner, frequently, im which 
the crime has been committed, will furmsh as strong a proof of 
guilt. We know not whether the plan adopted by C. J. B. 1s 
an original idea, or whether he was not led to it by his suspi- 
clons respecting a similar act of dishonesty, which C. J.B. 
thinks Stanley committed with the papers of Casaubon. But 
whether even the idea of this novel species of Plagiarism was, 
or Was not, original, is not our present inquiry; the real ques- 
tion is, whether we have, or have not, made good our accusa- 
tion. And in order to give both the accused every possible 
advantage, we willagree, not only to a non-suil, but even to 
a verdict for the defendant, if it be discovered that the onyinal 
emendations of cither party are equal in number to a moiety 
of those stalen; or, if amongst the unappropriated specimens 
of ingenuity, one third are so marked in the quality ef excel- 
lence, as to make an unprejudiced jury believe, that all the best 
might have come from the same author as him, who furnished 
the worst. 

Through the whole of t'is article the true Reviewer's we has 
been adupted. "The writer of itis still but one and the same indi- 
vidual, who has in the last number made the attack upon the 
Plagiarist. Lit C.J. 1B. geinsay this evidence, if he can ; and 
if be can, the writer of this will give all the credit, which he is 
at present dispused to deny, ‘to the learning, ingenuity, and 
literary honesty of Charles James Blomfield. . 
᾿ .Φ Bb. 


« ᾿ 
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᾿ ΑΒΙΝΤΌΡΠΑΝΙΚ 


FRAGMENTA EMENDATA. 
Α 6. B. 


Ixrrr Comici Fragmenta notabiliora principem fere locum 
tenent ea, qua, μαιταλεῦτσιν adscripla, conservavit Galenus in 
Procemio libelli nomine 4 τῶν danoxperous Γλωσσῶν ἐξήγησις. 
Totum Medici Criticique magno in honore habendi locum 
describere libet emendatum. 
Νομίζω δὴ σοὶ τὰ ὑπὸ (log. ἔπη] ᾿Αριστοφάνους ἀρκέσειν τὰ ἐκ τῶν 
' Δαιτάλεων ὧδέ πως ἔχοντα" 
πρὸς ταῦτά σύ" μοι λέξον “Ομήρου γλωττὰς, τί καλοῦσι κορώνην ; 
προβάλλει γὰρ ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ δράματι ὁ ἐκ τοῦ δήμου τῶν “αιτάλεων 
πρεσβύτης τῷ ἀκολάστῳ υἱεῖ πρῶτον μὲν τὴν κοράκα, τί mor ἐστὶν 
εξηγήσασῦθαι" μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο, 
τί καλοῦσ᾽ ἀμένηνα κάρηνα ; 
κἀκεῖνος μέντοι ἀντιπροβάλλει ἦ τινὰ ἐν τοῖς Σόλωνος ἄξοσι γλωττῶν 
εἰς δίκας διαφέρουσαν wok πως" 
4 μὲν οὖν σὸς,, ἑνός γε πέους ἐκφὺς, φρασάτω τί καλοῦσιν 5 ἰδυίους" 
ἐφέξης προβάλλει, 
-ti mor ἐστὶν ὅ τοὐπυΐειν 5 

---δηλοῖ ὃὲ καὶ αὐτὸς οὗτος ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ δράματι 
bit τῶνδε, 

7 ἄλλως σορέλλη καὶ μύρον καὶ ταινίαι" 
εἶτα ὁ πρεσβύτης ἐπισκώπτων, 

ἰδοῦ" σορέλληι τοῦτο παρὰ Δυσιστράτου" 
πάλιν δὲ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἀκολάστου υἱέως εἰπόντος 

8 ἢ μὴν ἴσως σὺ καταπλαγήσει τῷ χρόνῳ 
καὶ τοῦθ᾽ υἱοῦ ὁ πρεσβύτης ἐπισκώπτων ἐρεῖ, 

τὸ καταπλαγήσει" τοῦτο παρὰ τῶν ῥητόρων" 
εἶτ᾽ αὖϑις ἐκείνου φάντος, 

ἀποβήσεται 9 ποῖ ταῦτα σοὶ τὰ ῥήματα; 
πάλιν ὁ πρεσβύτης καὶ τοῦτο σκώπτει, 

παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τοῦτο τ᾽ ἀποβήσεται 
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καὶ μέν ye καὶ ὃ υἱὸς οὐδέπω παυόμενος οὐδ᾽ αἰδούμενος τὸν γέροντα 
φησὶ, 
« τί ὑποτεχμαίρει καὶ κακῶς ἄνδρας λέγεις 

"5 καλοκαγαθίαν ἀσκοῦντας" 
εἶτα ὁ πρεσβύτης, 

τι oly’, ὡς Θρασύμαχος, 

τίς τοῦτο τῶν ξυνηγόρων "" γηρύεται ; 
1. Vulgo Δετάλεων. 2. Ald. σοι λέξων "Ounpe γλῶττα στικὰ 
καλοῦσι κόρυκα. Inde erui γλωττὰς τί καλοῦσι : cui favet Pollux. 
It. 100. ἀλλὰ τὰς ποιητικὰς φωνὰς γλωττὰς ἐκάλουν' ὡς “Apioro- 
pas πρὸς ταῦτα λ'ξον 'Ομήρου γλῶττα τι καλεῖται κόρυμβος. Hoc 
postremum vi distat a κορώνην : quod restitui ex Liom. Od. A. 
4b. quo respexit Pollux. vit, 111. Ὅμηρος Kopavyy λέγει, ὃ viv 
Kepaxa λέγουσιν, ὡς Ποτείδιππος ἐν Γαλάτῃ [f. Γαλεώτῃ] ὁ νέος 
κωμικὸς, εἰπῶν “ Κύρακι κλεῖε τάσδε θυρίδας : unde patet bis 
corrigendum in Galeno κόρακα vice κόρυκα. Paulo ante inserui 
por: collato sAristoph. Lys. 506. σὺ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ λέγε. 3. τὸν --ἄξωσι 
γλωττὺν--- διαφερούσας. -1. Vulgo ἐμὸς δὲ οὗτος ἀδελφός. At fuit 
116 juvenis ἀκόλαστος. Potcrat igitur ridere Homericum ἰῆς ἐκ 
γηδύος suo ἑνός γε méous ἐκφύς. δ. Ita cgregie Seidler m Disser- 
tat. de Fragment. Aristopb. p. 17. advocatis Phot. ᾿Ιδυίους" 
μάρτυρας οὕτως Σόλων. et Kustath. ad Ll. Σ΄, p. £158. 20, 1208. 
ἰδυίους, καὶ μράκων καὶ Σόλων τοὺς μάρτυρᾷᾶς φασιν. Αἴλιος cliovd— 
σιος ἱστορεῖ. Addo et Kustath. ad Od. 11. p. 272. 14. Bas. 
ἰδίους, τοὺς Ἰόμονας φασὶν οἱ παλαιοὶ : et Corrigo ἰδυίους. Vulgo hic 
ἰδοῦσι τε. (). Ita feliciter Dobrwus ad Atistopl. Ach. 254, 
᾿Οπυίειν : quod fuit verbum forense, 7. Vulgo ἅλις σορέλλη --- 
Elms], ad. Ach. 716. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ. Ipse ἄλλως revera. Vid. Rubn- 
ken. ad ‘Vim. p. 190. 8. Ita Porson in Matty’s Rev. vel Mis- 
eli. Crit. p. 57. collatis Nub. 865. 1242. Vulgo ἡμῶν ἴσως 
οὐ καταπληγήσῃ. 9. Vulgo vos ταῦτα ποῖ. Voces ipse trans- 
posui. v. 10. lta Elms]. ad Acharn. 710. Vulgo καὶ xaxods— 
λέγεις καλοκᾳγαθεῖον. Ex Elmsleo profecit Seidler in Dissertat, 
de Fragment. Aristoph. p.17. 11. Vulgo civ’ ὦ Θρασύμαχε. 
At mhil hic habet ἰδία uppellandi formula, 12. Ita Brunck. 
pro τερεύεται. uit Θρασύμαχος homo politicus. Ejyusdem me- 
minit ‘Theopompus apud Priscian. xvi11. p. 1183. Γυνὴ Opa- 
συμάνζου ὑμῶν γυνὴ καλῶς ἐπιστάτησει : ubi lege, Ζυνὴ Θρασύμα- 
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χος νῶν γε νῦν καλῶς ἐπιστατῆσει" Versum non sanavit Porson. 
aidvers. p. 300. neque Elmsi. ad Ach. $29. 

Hoe tiagmentum eo magis notabile es, quo pateat exinde 
apud Athcnenses fuisse Glossaria, etiam temporbus Comici, 
ad voces Ifometicas allasque ra iores exsponendas. Ilane rem 
non satis explicate monuit C. J. Blomfieldus, more suo omne 
tgnolum pro mirifico ceusens. Peilegas, quieso, veiba pre- 
stigiatoris istius apud literatores famosi in Quarterly Rev. 
No. xuiv. et compata similiasilla oracula ejuedem: Critici 
in Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxviii. p. 502. cum notis cjus ad 
Tryphon. in Mus. Crit. 1. p.49.  Seribendi hac ratio, inepta 
adeo, hominem vere eruditum dedecet, Si quis secum habeat, 
quod rei Ittcsariw sit profutuuum, id omne sine ambagibus 
mvolucrisque proferre debet. Vecte ista scripta indocti non 
intelligunt, docti rident. Dum Comici γλωσσᾶς tracto, non 
abs re fuerit monere vcram sciipturam, ἐν τῇ Κωμικῇ tee, vice 
ἐγ τῷ Κωμικῷ ΛΔεξικῷ, cshiberia MS. Vatican. Schol. Apoll. 
Rh, αν. 161-4. teste Inverniz. ad Aristoph. Pref. p. 27, 


--- 


HINTS TO FORM THE OVIDIAN DISTICH, 
(1. SCANSION and STRUCTURE, 


1. Four verses out of five, or nearly so, commence with a 
dactyl. 

2, When the sense of the first line overflows by a single word 
into the secoud,-that word almost always forms a dactyl, ora 
trochec. 

Obsequic tranantur aque; nec vinvere posss 
Flumina, 51 conta quam tapit unda, nates. 
Nunc quoque detecti :eferunt monumenta vetusti 

Morts, εἰ antiquas testificantur epes. 

‘The exception to this rule is veyy sare, and takes place per- 

haps only with a verb, 
nde dua pariter, visu mirabile, palma 
Surgunt: ex allis altera major Οἱ αἵ, 
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3. A molossus initial is preferredcto a spondee, eeteris paribus. 
4. ‘The Pentameter is never formed thus: (Monkish epitaph.) 


Vile cadaver | sum ἢ tuque cadaver eris. 


: (11. 

5. The long verse, in structure, seldom deviates from these 
modeis, 

Tityre, tu patule |] recubans sub tegmine | fagi. 
Sylvestrem tenui || musam meditaris | avena. 
Formosam resonare | doces {| Amaryllida | sylvas. 

6. The trisyllabic ending is avoided in the short line, as the 
quadsisyllabic is in the long. The short line on some very rare 
occasions ends with a quadrisyllabic word. 

Quem legis, ut noris, accipe, Posteritas. 
Me sciat in media vivere barbarie. 
Quicquid et in tota nascitar Anticyra. 

7. ‘The sense does not overflow from one into another distich, 
unless vnder circumstances [:ke the following, 

Languor, et immodici nullo sub vindice somni, 
Aleaque, et multo tenpora quassa mero, 

Eripiuut omnes animo sine vulnere nervos : 
Adfluit incautis insidiosus amor. 


(LLT.) PROSODY. 


8. A short vowel in one word preceding sc, sp, sq, st, in 
another, very rarely formsa short syllable. 

“In words lke Scamander, Sciurus, Smaragdus, authority 
and necessity consecrate the usage.” G. B. ‘ Α 

9. The cwsural lengthening of a shoit syllable in any place 
of the verse 18 very. uncommor. 

Ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore vestes, &c. 

10. M final and final short vowels are rarely cut off, even in 

disyllabic words : much less m monosyllables, and with long 
° 


vowels. 
11. The most usyal forms pccur in fine pentametri, such as 


the following : 
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ceeevia est. +seesolo est, ++--ubi es? ++t+meum est. 

12. Of the apostrophe so placed, the following line (other- 
wise, objectionable) gives an extraordinwy instance. Hleroid. 
x. 86, 14. Burman. 

Quis scit, an hae seves tigridas insula habet ? 

13. Consilii, imperii, &c. stand as quadrisyllables im Ovid. 

To this head, perhaps, of convenience in versifying, nay be 
referred the position of que in the short line ; the peculiarity of 
evolvisse and persolvenda, as forming words of five sylla- 
bles ; and the frequent use ofimplicuisse, &c., where im pli- 
care, Ke. else would naturally occur. 

14. The shortening of the O final is very :are, and ina very 
few words only admitted; puto when parenthetic, and nescio 
quein, ὅς.» are not uncommon instances, 


({V.) RELATIVE POSITION of WORDS. 


15. ‘Phe words by which the pentameter 15 usually concluded, 
are nouns, and verbs, the verb substantive very much, and pro- 
nouns possessive. 

16, Of adjectives and adverbs in fine pentametri the in- 
stances being rare and particular are easily remarked; these it is 
not safe to imitate, unless in cases justificd by identity or very 
close similitude. 

17. Instances like these with sum, facto, and other verbs, are 
readily distinguished. 

Quw tantum lanas non sinat esse rudes. 
Hoc facieé posite te mihi, terra, levem. ὁ 

18, The participle in fine pentametri, as in the fictitious verse 
below, is not legitimate. G. B. 

Lt letus vivit, rura paterna colens. 

19. While the following mstances, with a few cthers, form no 
real exception to the rule. 

Nuuc tibi sum pauper, nunc tibi visa necens. 
Diccre non norunt, quid ferat hora sequens. 
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"On the position of the Adjective. 


20. Generally, as in prose, the adjective precedes the noun, 
Except,—a. Where it 1s the longer word of the two. 
b. Where it has a very emphatic or decisive 
meaning in the sentence. 
ce Where some word belongs to it nm government. 
d. Where one adjective is coupled to another. 
The following collocations are legitimate, aud may be imitated 


with safety. . 

A, Si mea materia | respondet Musa | jorose. 
P. Ruperat et duram | comer aduncus | humum. 
(. Inque sinu natos | piguora chara | ferunt. 

D. Prima vocas tardos | ad juza panda | bovcs. 


i. (any where pachaps but in fine pentametri.) 
Qui mihi | Livor edax | ignavos objicis annos, 
Qua que nec | hosfe fero | nec nive, terra, cares. 

91, Other collocations equally legitimate occur, which it may 
not be quite so casy to class atid define. ‘These the Scholar 
will note as he mects with them, remembering carefully to dis- 
tinguish where the noun and the adjective go disjunctively as in 
wf, and where conjunctively as in B,C, D, and £. 

22, The noun in the long line is scldum followed by its ad- 


«- ων 


jective in the short, unless ina few cases very peculiar, like 


these. 


- 


Protinus adspicies venienti nocte Coranam 
Guossida: Thesco crimine facta Dea est. 

Dia vino facies ; vires pro corpore; cerpus 
Grande; pater mousti Mulciber hujus crat. 

Nos quoque fempla juvant, quamyis antiqua probemus, 
Aurea: majestas convenit ista Dec. 


10 Dec. 1816, R, 5. Y. 


a 


. ‘fo THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEWER 
cr ὃ 


Stephens’ Greek Mhesaurus. 


[The THEsaurus 1s to be published in 39 Nos., or all after will be 
given Gratis. The whole will be printed within 5 years from the 


present delivery of No. X.] 
eS 


Tug Subscribers to the New Edition of Streurns’ Tarsaurus 
will doubtless recollect the Advertisement prefixed to No. TX..1n which 
the Editors announced a curtailment of the plan previously pursued, 
and the adoption of one on a more citcumscribed scale. 

To enter into a detail of the reasons of this change, imperative as 
they were on us, who are compelled to yield to the wishes of the ecneral- 
ity of Subscribers, though against our own judgment, and, what is of 
ercater consequence, in opposition to the opinions of first rate Scholars 
in favor of the extended plan, we deem to be needless. And with 
jespect to the mode, in which the change has been effected, com- 
mencing with the word Al@N, we conceive it necessary only to refer 
to the contents of our last Number, published in March, 1820. 

It was therefore with no httle surprise, and, we will confess, pain, 
that," subsequently to the publication of that number, our attention 
was called to some animadversions on our labors in an article in the 
Quarterly Review, ΝΟ. 44, published soon afterwards. -Gn evidence 
sexternal and internal, sufficiently Mary we are compelled to 


asciibe that article to the Rev. Dr. Blomfiel 
The gratitude, wlich we owe to our steady friends and patrons, 


the interests of literature, which, we hope, will be adyanced by the ; 


- 1 To correct any misapprehension that may arise from this paragraph, we beg leave : 


to state, that almost as this reply was going to press, we were given to understand, 
that the Critique yas printed befure our present plan, which was commenced at the 


end of 1819, had been actudlly put mto practice in our last number. 
Of this fact, althoush it has so lately come te our knowledge, we feel ourselves 


bound im justice to apprise the reader. Had a similar regard to justice influenced 
Dr. B, he would doubtless have embraced an upportunity of qualifying his statement 
Previously made. ‘This step might easily have been taken in a fly-leaf, apptnded to 
the last number of the Q. R. But this would, perhaps, have been considered as old- 
fashioned honesty: and we hnow er ἧν of the Reviewer to suspect, that to such an 


appeal to his candor, the answer would >) ἜΝ καὶ φρονεῖ ἀρχαιοιά, 
VOL. ΧΧΗ͂, : ci Ji. € Sine vO. XLIf, 4“ Ρ 
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completion of a work, supported by the gencral approbation of 
Scholars, and enriched by the coutiibutions of first-rate philologists, 
and a regard to our reputation, compel us to notice charges most 
deeply affecting our character, as well ina moral as literary point of 
view. 

We are not ignorant of the nature of the contest, or of the dis- 
parity of the odds, which we have to encounter, while answering an 
article in the Q. R., the extent of whose circulation defies the 
possibility of publishing our defence in every place, to which the 
accusation is watted. Yet there is one tribunal, to which we 
most fearlessly appeal, that of Time; whose motto, so cheering 
to all honest minds, is, Waena est I enitus, et mravalebit. \ few short 
years will decide the question, whether the Reviewer ov ourselves be 
destined to bow the neck in skame to the irreyersible decrees of that 
unerring Court. 

Before we enter ona specific refitation of the charges brought 
against us, we would ask Dr. Blomfield, whether his mind was so, 
totally free fiom prejudice and resentment against the Editors of the 
Thesauius, as to permit him to enter on a review of that work with 
the candor of a Scholar, and the impaitiality of a Ciilic. We was 
among our carliest Subscribers, and appeared friendly to the wnder- 
taking; but between the time of his subscription and that of the 
publication of the first number, some criticisms on his edition of 
fEschylus appeared in the Classcal Journal, which, as we have reason 
fo suspect, offended hin to such a degree, that he retused to take the: 
first Number of the Thesaurus, Dr. B. however states his reason for 
declining, to be, “ Ghat. as the first number did not contain one word 
of the Thesaurus, but a farrago of Treatises by various Authors, he 
conceived this to be so complete a deviation from the Prospectus, 
as to dissolve the previous relative connexion of the Subscribers 
and the Proprietors.” Now, if he will stake his veracity on the fact- 
that his name was given under the idea of having only a bare reprint 
ot the Thesaurus, and of leaving nothing to the discretion of the Edi- 
tors, as to what they might consider necessary to the publication of 
a useful Grech Lesicon, we will confoss he had a right to withdraw 
his name ; but we humbly beg leave to suggest that this step should 
have been taken earlier by hin—at the moment when he discovered 
something “ suspicious” (how suspicious we are at loss to kuow) in ‘ 
the Prospectus aunonncing animpioved and enlarged edition. By his 
neglect to warn us of his suspicions, we natinally considered him, 
like the τρί of our Subscribers, so liberally disposed towards the 
hew arrangements as to countenance them hy his sileace. Had hi 
thus acicd, and explained to us that he wanted only a reprint of δέον" 
phens’ Thesaurus, and would leave nothing to the discretion of the 
Editors, we should have replied more courteously, though snbstan- 
tially to this effect, that we could not receive his hame, and would 
not accept his money, It seems, however, that we are dyomed to 
suffer from his suspicions, if silent; and his abuse, when that silence 
is broken, Amongst this fanago of Treatises, as he calls them, Dr. 
BK. objects specifically to the insertion, in the first Number, of Ikuster 
De Verbis Meaus. Will he deny tho absolute necessity of Kusicr’s 
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doctrine to the right understanding of many passages in the Greek ? 
Will he deny the necessity of its insettion? Will he state wheie it could 
shave been placed in the body of the Thesaurus? Where so well 
as in the preliminary matter;. especially as it would require, 
with a view to justice to all parties, the accompanying remarks of 
Wolle, Le Clerc, and others? Does he not know that, for a reason 
similar to that, which actuated us, IT. Stephens thought it ueces- 
sary to subjoin to his Thesaurus works irrelevant to a Lexicon, 
yet intimately connected with Lexicography? And, if he allowed 
us any discretionary powers, as by his tacit consent he seemed to 
do, can he with any consistency complain that we made use of dis- 
cretion so permitted ? 

. But whatever doubt may arise as to the real motives, which in- 
duced Dr. B. to withdraw his name; Yet respecting the effect, which 
he intended to yroduce, of bringing rain on the publication, by 
callmg on the Subscribers, if not in direct terms, at least in language 
sufliciently intelligible, to follow his example by seceding, little 
doubt can remain. Still less is our scepticism respecting bis hos- 
tility tu the Printer of the Thesaurus, when we perceive with what 
readiness he travels out of his way, to speak confemptuously of an- 
other publication, in which the same Printer is deeply interested, 
and to defeat, if possible, the success of the DELenimnN and Va- 
RioRUM ChLassics 5 which he chose to designate “ Mr. Valpy’s pre- 
cious scheme of republishing the very worst edition of the Latin 
Classics.” To this observation we may reply in the language of Te- 
rence, Nihil est—Quin male narrando possit depravaricr, Tu id, quod 
bont est, ercerpis; dicis, quod mali est. Were we disposed to admit, 
what no scholar can, the justice of this sweeping censure of the ori- 
ginal Delphin editions, still in the present case a similar sentence 
would be manifestly unjust, and totally inapplicable to Mr. Valpy’s 
Publication. Of this fact Dr. B. might have made himself mas- 
ter. For, had he condescended (ὁ examine any portion of the 
Delphin and Varnorun Classics already published, (and this he was 
bound in justice and fair dealing to do, betore he threw out his op- 
prebrious scntiments,) he would have found that, in conformity with 
the Prospectus, the text was taken from the best edilions and not the 
Delphin; that the most approved Variorum Notes were added ; that 
a list of Various Readings was inserted; that the Bipontine No- 
titia Literaria was continued to the present time, and that the Indices 
were corrected, and adapted, with considerable trouble and expense, 
to every edition of the Classics. Had he been guilty of no other mis- 
representation, the spirit in which this observation was written, would 
have been sufticiently visible to put the readers of the Q. R. on their 
guard, as to the real feclings of the Critic. But with the misrepresen- 
tations of Dr. B. on other subjects the Editors of the Thesaurus have 
littleto do. Business, ample enough,’is on their hands, in answering 
diieet charges and indirect insinuations: of the latter of which two 
Ost conspicuous specimens imperiousty demand their attqnéion. 

The tist insinvation, which is repeatedly thrown out, that we 

are influenced by mercenary motives of the most dishonest kind, 
we stop in the very threshold to repel ἀταρμύκτοισι πρισώποις, and 
with a conscience that knows not pallescere culpa. +" 
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We do indecd frankly confess that we did look forward to a fair 
pecuniary remuneration for an undertaking demanding no little 
money and time, with incessant fatigue bodily and mental. But: 
we will as firmly deny that profit was the only stimulus, which 
urged us to commence the work, or that it has been the only 
consolation, which has cheered us in its progress. Had filthy Iucre 
been our sole and undivided object we might have realised a golden 
harvest by confining ourselves strictly to the very letter of the first Pro- 
spectus ; every deviation from which has only led us into additional 
expense by the accumulation of those very materials, for the super- 
abundance of which we have met indecd with the reprobation of 
Dr. B., but to which, if the future conduct of the Reviewer be 
similar to his past conduct as an Editor, he will owe the same tacit 
obligations, as he is already known to owe to his Jeamned predeces- 
sors; but for which obligations we expect, like them, to be repaid in 
abuse; from the effects of which censure we hope we may shelter 
ourselves, in the increased attachment of old, and in the acquisition » 
of new, friends. 

The sccond insinuation, respecting Uermann’s, NO DOUBT, UN- 
BOUGHT PANKLGYRIC, we publicly proclaim totally unfounded. 

Although the various publications of Dr. B. prove how little kind 
are his feelings towards Dermann, and we might be disposed, in conse- 
quence, to suspect that this remark was advisedly made by Dr. B., 
yet, for the honor of human nature, we would fain hope that this 
insinuation has unwittingly slipped from his pen. The character ' 
which Hermann bears in the literary world for unimpeachable honor 
and integrity, might have shielded him, even in the opinion of a foe, 
from the unworthy suspicion of expressing sentiments, foreign to his 
heart, from the bias of mercenary motives." 


The Review may be distributed into 5 sections— 

The tirst gives a synopsis of Greek Lexicography in general, | 
its origin and progress, and presents an account of the various 
Lexica as well extant in MS. or in print, as extinet and only known 
by name.—In the second, notice is taken of the printed Lexica 
alone, in which, ynlike the preceding, Greck words are explained by 
synonymous Latin, and not Greek. —In the ἢν, we are taught the 
plan ‘nd detects of I. Stephens’ own publication as arising {rom the . 
unphiJosophical arrangement of matter, and the omission of many 
words.—In the fourth our republication is more particulaily cen- 
sured for a similar want of arrangement, and the contrary vice of a 
superabundance of matter.--And to the fifth may he assigued 
miscellaneous remarks on subjects connected or not with the . 
Thesaurus, conveyed in language well suited to the frivolity of 
common events, though ποῦ very consistent with the eivilised feel- 
ings of literary pursuits. 


* Tt will be récollicted by the readers of the Clussical Journal, that some of the remarks 
of Dr. B. hal been already made by Hermann, and that to such objections, as seemed 
to carry weight, we had given the best answer by adupting his suggestions of im- 
proveinent; and tu the others of less consequence we have reason to believe that om 


wa naefeatly catiefactare 
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Respecting the first portion of the Review, its character has been 
so truly and facetiously designated by a Subscriber, ma Letter 
recently pub}.shed in the Classical Jounal, No. 41, that we shall 
beg leave to make the following extracts fiom it: 

“The first part of the review is taken up with a somewhat 
meagre, ill-digested, and uninterestmg account of the Greck Lexi- 
conus and Glossaries, for which the Reviewer is almost entirely 
indebted to the Dasertatis Critica subjoined by Manssacus to his 
edition of [arpocrdtion, where any person may easily trace the 
extent of his obligations,- and to the Preface of Ruhnken to the 
recond volume of Alberti’s Hesychius. A prolix enumeration of 
aecondite names may astonish the fashionable readers of the Quar- 
terly Review ; but scholars are too well acquaiuted with the imple- 
ments and aids, with which the erudition and industry of former 
ages have supplied the shallowness of their successors, to confound 
the pretension to learning with its possession, or to mistake the 
pomp and parade of citation for the familiar knowledge of the nature, 
characters, and works of those illustrious men, whose names figure 
on the pages of the literary quack, like the hieroglyphical characters 
on a conjuror’s robe. 

“The Critic next displays the faults of Steph. Thes. in its origi- 
nal state: these no one is disposed to question, But, as it was the 
professcd intention of the Editois io republish the work of Stephens, 
and to muke it the basis of their own, not to compose a new one, 
the charges, such as they are, must rest with Ilenri Eticuno; and he 
fortunately is far removed above the censures of the Quarterly 
Reviewer, ”? 

‘hese sentiments so completely coincide with our own, and the 
language so perfectly anticipates all that we had to offer on the 
third section, that we shall dismiss that subject without a single 
remark from our own pen, and shall only touch on the second sec- 
tion just to express our thanks for the wondrous discovery respecting 
the peculiar advantages of the Comment Giaci of Budeus; and 
tv congratulate our Subscribers (ignurant as they must have been on 
all subjects connected with Greek Lexicozraphy, till informed by 
the profound and originul learning of Dr. B.) on the intefligence that 
since H. Stephens made so copious a use of that very valuable work 
as to insert nearly the whole of it into his Lexicon, they will in course 
be able to suck the marrow and pick the bones of old Budzeus in 
our present and their future J'reasury, as Dr. B. wittily expresses 
himself, 

We have called the learning of Dr. B. original, being unwilling to 
offend the vanity of uninformed readers. 'To others better acquainted 
with the wholesale plagiarisms of Dr. B., it may be amusing to pre- 
sent the following specimen of this Critic's propensities. 
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* "Lhe whole article, written inthe spint of justice, with the erudition of a scholar, 
the elevance of a man of taste, and the behdebe οἵα gentleman, was furwarded tothe 
Τα τοι within three days after the appearauce o the Quarterly Review, from a pluce 


_ whaie uo access could be had to buvhs, 
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At the foot of p. 311, he finishes the Ist section of the review by 
observing in a small note that a more detailed account of the ancient 


vocahuluries is given by Maussucus in his learned Dissertatio Critica.’ 


For what purpose, except to hide his own plagiarisin, has he neg- 
lected to state, where this Dissertatio Critica is {o be found? He will 
reply, perhaps, that every scholar knows the contents of Maussac’s 
Edition of Lfarpocration; and that it was needless to give the title at 
length. What other scholars may know of the contents of that dis- 
Sertation, we presume not (0 slate: but we can state that Dr. B. has 
tead very attentively a work, from which the whole of the materials 
for Ais /eas ned first section have been compiled. Onc passage, however, 
of that dissertation, he has, it seems, strangely neglected ; and for his 
instruction we will here extrast it, written as it seems {0 be with an 
eye no less (0 the past than (o the future---plagiarist aud reviewer. 

Recentiorum fidem et labores taudare non omnino damno—ubi quadam 
incognita et inauditu e sinu vetustatis erucrint, dummodo caule semper au- 
forum—nomina non reficeantur ; nam quid insulsius et inanius est velle 
aliena laude gloriari et vicini veste ornari? 

Now had Dr. B. bome this remark in mind, he would doubtless 
have thus remodelled his note p. 805. 

* Ruhoken, in Praf. Vesych. p. ix. says, Comici Lexici nullus 
editorum scripturum, quod sciam, mentionem faci.---It is, however, 
quoted by Hesychius in the Epistle to Eulogius. But this, as being 
suspected by Valckenaer, Ruhnken probably thought not decisive 
authority, and all mention of it might have been advisedly omitted. 
The Lexicon is nevertheless quoted by name in the Scholia on 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 973. and 1614. as Ruhnken’s own master, [em- 
sterhuis, has remarked, on Aristoph. Plut. p.98. A work not very dif- 
ferent of Palanicdes is cited hy the Etymol. M. ᾿Μρμάτειον μέλος, p. 
145, 44: as observed by Maussac in Dissertat. Crit. p. 866. who there 
gives a actailed account of this and similar Vocabularies.” 

Such might have been the form of a single note, equally creditable 
to his industry as the two he has thought proper to write. But it 
scems Dr. B. has chosen to adopt the practice of moder plagiarists, 
unawed by the chastisement to which they have so justly exposed 
themselves.” ‘ 

Refore we dismiss the subject of the first Section, we will bee 
Icave to make two remarks for the benefit of our readers, and two 
requests for our own instruction. 

The Reviewer asserts that Schow has made many mistakes in 
deciphering the compendia of the only MS. in which Ilesychius’ 
valuable Lexicon is preserved. Does he know this fact from his own 
collation of this MS. with Schow’s edition, or did he, as we suspect, 
take the account without acknowledgement from Bast; whose note, 
in Schefer’s edition of Gregotiug de Dialectis, p. 211. is not written 
with the accustomed liberality of its author? If however our 
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‘ The readet’s curiosity may he gratified by turning to the aiticles under the head 
of Literary Coincidences in the Classical Journal, Nos, 33 and 34, 
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suspicions as to the source, from whence Dr. B. derived his 
means of abusing poor Schow, be ill-tounded, and he has in- 
“deed a re-collation of that precious MS. we conjure him by the love 
he bears tothegood causo of Greck Literature, toimpartthe fruit of bis 
Jabors to the other lovers of Greek: and we can assure him, that 
though it possess not one original yewark of Dr. B., or though it 
groan under the weight of his borrowed learning, we will reccive the 
boou with heartfelt gratitud », and devote many a good hour to its pe- 
vusal with deep delight. We suspect, however, for intercourse with 
some Reviewers and Editors has wade us sadly suspicious, that he 
has in this, as in the following picce of information, depended less 
on his own observation than on that of others; wherc, in speaking of 
Suidas, he says that “ that Lexicon contains many fragments of the 
lost treatise of Alian on Providence.” This idea, we believe, was first 
started by Stanley on <Eschylus, and subsequently by Valckenaer. 
Surely Dr. B., while displaying his owu intimate acquaintance with 

“the lost works of one author, might not have blushed for his ac- 
quaintance with the preserved writings of other dead. But, perhaps, 
he little thought the dead could tell tales. 

‘The two requests we have to make, are, 1. respecting the Παρεκβολαὶ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Novia, their value, and the place where they are to be found; 
since, if valuable, we would endeavour to gain access to them, and, 
for the benefit of our subscribers, incorporate such portions as might 
be useful: and, 2. whether the exertions of modem scholars have been 
successful or not in discovering the present lurking place, if it indeed 
exist, of the MS. Lexicon of Pausanias, trom which Eustathius, as 
Dr. B. truly states, makes such extracts as enable us to have some idea 
of its value, and to authorise an incalculable regret for it, if lost. 
And, by way of holding out some inducement to Dr. B., we will en- 
deavour to exalt his reputation by cxplaining an expression of his, 
Which muy not generally be waderstood. ‘The Reviewer's words are 
“There were Homeric Lexicons at au carly age. One certainly ex- 
isted much anterior to that of Apollonius, which we possess, in 
Which even the youth of republican Athens had been accustomed 
{0 search for the elucidations of the great poet.” This enigmatical 
sentence will be understood by a reference to Galcu, quoted by 
Brunch on Aristoph. daitaads, Fragm. 2.- 

The course of our defence has brought us to the examination of the 
fourth chapter in this long-winded diatribe. And as the charges are 
here showered thick, fast, and heavy, we shall be excused if we take 
a little breathing time to bide the pelting of the pitiless storm. 

Although to give an intelligible form to the objections “ huddled to- 
gether, a perfect chaos and hodge-podge of Criticism,” is almost a 
hopeless attempt; yet the accusations may perhaps bo all classed 
under four heads: L. That the quantity of new matter is useless. 2. 
That the arrangement of it is bad. 8. That the length of time, which 
must elapse before the work can be terminated, is beyond the period 
stated in the Prospectus. And, 4. That the work wil} be larger 
and more expensive than the Subscribers expected. _ 

As it must ever delight an accuser habere sewn confitentem, we will 
not deny that the two last charges are well-founded. But wo trust 
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that we are giving no handle for fhe insinuations thrown out against 
us respecting the dishonorable motives of our speculation. Once 
have we alluded to this charge, and we feel we must still touch on- 
it once aya, connected as it is with the existence of what we prize 
dearer far than sordid lucre, a spotless reputation. 

Respecting our pecuniary profits, Dr. B. is pleased to state, so 
full is hix mind on this interesting subject, “ that oar work was sold 
before it was printed.” 

This remark might have been hazarded with sume show of truth, 
had we stipulated: for the Subscription-money in advance. But this 
was a step the Reviewer snows we cid not take, relying as we did on 
the good faith of our Subscribers to receive and pay for the Numbers 
when delivered. Had we belicyed that many could be found, with feel- 
ings similar (ὁ those of Dr. B., ready enough to give the nanie, and thus 
hold ont delusive prospects of success, yet refusing to fulfil their 
engagements, and thus plunge us into certain ruin, we should cither 
have abandoned our design, or so have modified it, as to secme* 
ourselves against the duplicity ofa treacherous, or the vacillating 
conduct of an uncertam, friend. But we had a higher opinion of the 
liberality of those who were likely to become our Subscribers, than 
to adopt a plan which would express our suspicion of the existence 
of othe: than honorable men. For our disinteresteduess we appeal 
fo this Number, in which we have redeemed the pledge, which we 
made in the last, of giving 200, instead of 170, paves. And when , 
we state, that with a view to expedite the completion of the work, 
two able Scholars have been engaged as assistant Editors, we give an 
additional proof of our disregard of the rem, si pussis recite: δ᾽ non, 
quocunque modo rem 

It is not for us to display our own deeds; but on the score of 
disregard of self in the pecuniary arrangements connected with the 
Thesaurus, we could appeal to many satisfactory proots, did we not 
feel ourselves restrained by the sacredness of private intercourse 
from bringing them forward. We may however refer to the language 
ofa Subscriber, who has thought it but due to justice to state that 
the liberality, with which the conhibutions of foreign Scholars have 
been repaid, has been duly appreciated. ’ 

Although we are confident that, had the republication been confined 
(o the narrow limits of the first suggestion, we might have easily 
fultiled our original intention, as well inthe length of time as quantity 
of Numors stipulated, still we had no doubt that all tho-e, who 
patronised the undertaking, would equally support it on its aupiorcd 
and consequently enlarged plan. Nor were our ideas altogether un- 
founded, @$ it would scem, since even Dr. B. though not a subscriber 
himself, ventures to answer‘ for the Subscribers, that they would 
have preferred wailing a longer time and paying a Jarger sum for an 
improved work than receiving their preseat Numbers at a less price 
and with a burried publication. Credat Judeus! For this very indivi- 
dual who kere is so patient of delay, and so regardless of cash, has 
complaived ia another part of this identical Review of our slowness 
«Ὁ publication, and felt so indifferent to the manner in which the 
work might be edited, that he withdrew his name on the appearance 


of the very first Number of the Lexicon. 
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With this glaring proof of the ipconsistence’ of the Reviewer's 
sentiments, it may scem a waste of time to enter on a formal refutation 
‘of the other charges brought forward. But we have the fue in sight, 
nor is it wise to lay by our arms. > 

That the work will be more expensive than we calculated is true ; 
yet, as we have elsewhere: stated, the book, which will cost. to the 
Subscribers, in its improved state, little more than half of what it did. 
in its original form, cannot be considered, as Dr. B. would wish it to 
be considered, in the light of the most pickpocketing scheme, which 
‘ever was engendered in the brain of a zealous printer; and that we are 
not very wrong in our ideas on this point, may be inferred from the 
fact that we have obtained new Subscribers since the publication of 
this depreciating Review. P Ν i 

With respect to the probable length of time and quantity of Num- 
bers requisite for the completion of the work, a calculation has 
been made and published separately, by which it will appcar how ill- 

“founded are the fears of Dr. B. so kindly expressed respecting the 
shortuess of our own lives and those of our Subscribers, few of 
whom, although not of an antediluvian race of patrons, printers, and 
proprictors, can, in the common course of events, be expected to be 
torn from the delights of reading the caustic effusions of Dr. B. with- 
out seeing the conclusion of our undertaking. 

Enough perhaps has been said on the greater length of time and 

, weight of expense, to which the arrangements on the improved plan 
have subjected all parties. Something, however, remains still to be 
said on this subject; which will be produced when we come to discuss 
the close of the last section. At present we return to the lst and 2d, 

With respect to the first accusation against the useless quantity of 
matter, Dr. B. founds his reprobation of our cxcrescences on cer- 
tain canons and notions of his own respecting the construction of a 

‘ Lexicon, which, howeyer applicable they may be to a Manual, are 
totally incompatible with the plan of a Thesaurus. 

Dr. B. defines a Thesaurus, a book whcre the student looks not 
for dissertation but authority. Now, if.this be a just definition of a 
Thesaurus, how would he, we ask, define a Manual as distinguished 
from the greater Lexizon? Surely, the difference dogs not consist 
in the larger bulk and greater number of congregated words ; but in 
the more full enumeration of authorities, in the claborate explanation 
of doubtful meanings, in the discussion of controverted, and, it need 
be, in the emendations of corrupted, passages. ; 

Now, these are the causes of those very excrescences of which he 
complains, and yet without these a ‘Thesaurus would not answer to 


its title. 
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+ Bout, on the Subject of inconsistence, κ᾽ were hard on Dr, B. were he compelled to 
accunnt for sentiments expressed at ah interva) of eighteen’ months, a period dying 
which a man may have tinte τό change his very self, much more his upinions. 
Else we would reproach, to retum to the subject from which we have digressed, Dr. B. 
for bis recommendation to wait till all books were bought, read, and e stracved, and all 
arrangements made for publishing our work in such a way that, w en once σοῖς 
menced, it might appear as regularly as ἃ newspaper; and at the same time taunting 
us fur the ingenious plan devised of making our work at once periodical and peren- 
mal, and this tao when he reminds us that, as we are uot antediluvians, we ought not 
to nave permitted three ycars to elapse between the period of our frst number and the 
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We have hitherto written as if we understood Dr. B., but we arc 
not sure we are so fortunate as to know what meaning is to be 
attached to the word authority. Does he intend by it the mere dic- 
tum, the αὐτὸς ἔφα, of-a Laconic Lexicographer? Or does he mean 
authors cited? If the former, we will remind him of R. Payne 
Knight’s observation, that the dictum of a Lexicographer is autho- 
rity with a dunce ; and, therefore is inadmissible by us, whatever 
it may be to the Reviewer. And if he means authors cited, it must 
happen in the-controverted passages of authors quoted, that so far 
from vot looking for a dissertation in the Thesaurus, a dissertation 
is the very thing which that: scholar there expects to find, wlio is not 
prepared jurare in-verba magistri. . 

If these notions.be'correct, those of Dr. B. cannot be so, when ho 
states that in no instarice should any critical or philological discussion 
be introduced, For a discussion, as we have shown, is absolutely 
necessary in some points to produce conviction in the reader's mind, 
a consummation which a view of the whole arguments alone can ἡ 
attain; at least we speak for ourselves. Some writers and readers 
of Reviews think to arrive af truth by garbled extracts. 

We arc next taught that a reference to critical works is necessary 
only in particular cases. 

Has then, we ask, any scholar yet defined, or can he define, in 
what cases and to what extent such references are necessary? Or is 
this discovery to be left to the nicely discerning and precision loving 
mid of Dr. B.? Perhaps, however, he wishes us to refer only to 
books published by himself. But will he not grant us the Jiberty he 
so fully takes, of extracting the works of his predecessors ? 

Till we are better informed on this point, we shall continue to 
make such references, as will secure us from the charge of plagia- 
tism,' and such extracts only as may be deemed necessary, from _ 
books that are not, and cannot be, within the reach of even deter 
mined collectors. We allude particularly to the numerous critical 
pamphlets with which the press in Germany tcems, but of which, 
till our recent connexion with continental scholars, we scarccly 
knew the names, much less the contents; and, though many of them 
were not intended to live beyond the period of{ an ephemeral produc- 
tion, yet from others we have derived information very fit to find a 
place in the Thesaurus ; but to which, being not easily attainable, if 
reference alone were made, according to the wishes of Dr. B. the re- 
ference would bé vain, except to scholars of: the stamp of Dr. B., 
whose love of plagiarism might induce -them to hunt for the work 
referred to, in the hope of mecting with information in a place to 
.which few had access. Fre ‘has therefore ample reason for saying 
with respect to himself alofe, “ that he does-not want a collection 
of treatises: on words, however useful the reference to them may be.” 
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"it is with this view of avoiding even the suspicion of plagiarism, that we have been 
led to detu'!,!« page after page, discussion and diatribe,” that neither the dead nor the 
living might have to complain of our unwillingness to give honor to whom honor 
isdue. Bur this is a feeling, of which, as Dr. B, does not cuter into it himself, he can 
not suppose the existence 1n the beast of another. ‘This idea alone can account fot 
his wonder at our superabundant honesty. 
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But litile intellicible as Dr. B. is ip his definitions and axioms, he 
is still less so in his postulates; since all that he demands is, a 
clear statement of the meaning, derivation, and inflection of words 
supported by sutlicient authorities. Without stopping to animadvert 
on the strangeness of a request, the attainment of which he hus done 
ill in his power to prevent, we ask what is meant by sufficient autho- 
rilics. Whether he allude to the age of the authors, the corrupt or 
correct state of their texts, or to the number of passages quoted, we 
arc unable to decide :. since we perceive that in one place he objects 
«ὦ three authorities. brought from the old. Hesiod, the modern Try- 
phiodorus, and the interpolated Homerides ; in .another we are cen- 
sured for multiplying authorities for a common word; and. in the 
ihird we are reproached for leaving a word without any authority at 
all, simply ‘because neither our.own researches, nor thase of our 
fellow-laborers, have been able to offer one. 

But the last paragraph, which winds up the προπαρασκευὴ of tho 
“accusation, we will first transcribe, and then touch on such points, 
as have not been already exposed, 

“ A 'Thesaurus is a book, where the student. looks not for disserta- 
tion but for authority. We wish that the present editors had kept 
this consideration in view: as it is, we regret to say,—they have 
detailed page after page of discussion and diatribe, till poor Ste- 
phens and his Thesaurus are often lost sight of in the fray. But we 
do not want a collection of treatises on words, however useful a 
reference to them may be. All that we desire is, a clear statement 
of the meaning, derivation and inflexion of words, supported by dif- 
ferent authorities. It is worse than useless to collect, or even to 
specify all the passages where a word is used, unless it be of rare 
occurrence, or have some peculiarity, which renders it more than 
commonly remarkable: and it is still more objectionable, to throw 
together in a dictionary all that has been said upon it by gramma- 
Tians and critics; yet this is going on to an alarming extent (alarta- 
ing to the eyes and the pockets’ of the subscribers) in the new edition 
of the Thesaurus.” 

To this we reply, εν 

1. We know not what is meant. by the expression “to specify all 
the passages, where a word .is used:” unless Dr. B. insinuates that. 
we have done what we have not done, and what no man in his sen- 
ses would attempt to do, because in itself impracticable. 2. We 
know not whit is meant by the exception in tavor of rare words. 
If the word be of rare occurrence, and uot liable to suspicion, the 
very circumstance of: its rarity precludes the possibility of saying. 
much about it. Our discussions of the longest kind do, as they, 
must, take place respecting. words not uncommon, though used in 
an uncommon way, and αἰγός εν or indirectly presenting various con- 
tradiclory features, such as the luckfess word ἄγαλμα, whose pecu- 
Hiarities where such as to compel us to write a much longer article 
than we believed any one word of the Greek language copld 4iave pro- 
duced. Tt scems, however, that in taking advantage of the Re- 
viewer's own exception we have still incurred his disapprobation. 
How we are to reconcile this apparent inconsistence is a matter of ne 
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‘difficulty; as we know well that, his Jeaming compelled him to make 
the exception, though bis wani of candor prevented him from apply- 
ing the exception in our favor. 3. Respecting the remark of throwing 
toecther ali that has been ‘said by grammarians and critics, we will 
observe that he has strangely altered his’ opinion, in which we did 
then, and still do heartily coincide, on the utility of a similar plan, 
at least with reference to the Greek Lexica, suggested by Bentley, 
and praised by the Reviewer elsewhere. 

Having thus discussed the definitions, axioms, and postulates of 
Dr. B., we procecd to the grand propositions founded on them, that, 
1. The uew matter is useless. 2. ‘That our arrangement is bad. 3. 
That we have totally failed in producing a reprint of Stephens. 
And, 4. That the only advantage to acé¢rie from it, is what the 
Editors and Proprietors will derive from a publication at once pcrio- 
dical and perennial. 

Of these four propositions the last may be answered in a few 
words. If by adva:tage Dr. B. means to say, that the Literary" 
value of the Thesaurus is none, we may appeal to various Scholars 
who have for different purposes made réference to the new matter; 
but if he intends pecuniary profit," we tell him that our profits would 
be considerably mecreased by a rapid and consequently carcless 
publication, from which we are restrained by the honorable motive 
of giving our Subscribers a work worthy of their liberality, and not 
discreditable to our own exertions. On Prop. 3., that ourrepublica- . 
tion does not deserve the name of a reprint, we shall continue to 
believe our work entitled to that name, as it contains all that Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus does, cxcept its typographical errors, its anti- 
quated orthography, and such sentences as would, if repeated, 
produce tautology. On Prop. 2., that our arrangement is bad, as 
it givos the additional trouble of consulting Indices, in consequence 
of not knowing where to find the information required, we would 
ask, in cases where the student wishes to know more than the bare 
interpretation of a word, (and what student is contented with that 
alone ?) is not his labor considerable abridged by finding, as we have 
elsewhere stated, all the information, direct or indircct, at one view, 
and without being compelled to examine the Index oftrer than once? 
Lastly, on Prop. 1. that the new matter is useless, we would wish 
Dr. B. could here speak intelligibly 2 Does he intend by ὁ useless,’ 
that which cannot, or will not, be used? or, if used, be productive 
of no information ? If the last be intended, we defy him to produce 
a single passage, which willnot afford information to those who are 
compelled to consult a Lexicon. If he asserts ‘that it will not be 


1 This is the third time that we fave been compelled to meet Dr, B. on his insi- 
nhuation< respecting the profit, which he supposes we are‘likely τὸ derive from our spe- 
culation, 4s he feels so deéerested in the subject, we will make bina fair aficr. Lf 
he is willins to reimburse us fer the capital hid out on the Thesaurns, since the plan 
was first agi-ated, and also to pay seumple interest on that sum trom that period up tu the 
present, we will band over to bun all our right i) the speculation, all profit: made un 
it, together with all books and materials collected for the purpose; and we will add 
a most fervent wish that no future Critic may interfere with his dreams of golden bliss 

-but that he may have and hold the benefits of our envied ‘Lrcasure, tur hinisell, his 


heirs and assigns for ever. 
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uscd, we reply, such an assertion cannot be supported, since the 
bounds, within which curiosity is restrained, cannot be detined. 
And if he means that the new matter cannot he used, he should pro- 
duce passages connected with the new matter, which are perfectly 
unintelligible. This he has not done, and, we know, he cannot do. 

But, dismissing subjects of this trifling kind, which we are reluc- 
tantly compelled to notice, we return to those of a graver cast. 
And we already fancy the Reviewer singing Io triumphe! “ Though 
_ the arguments and assertions have becn met and overturned, yet 
‘acts prove the justice of the censures; since, if the Editors were 
formerly right, and the Reviewer wrong, the first in supporting, and 
the last in combating the extended plan, they cannot here be equally 
right, and their opponent equally wrong, when they express their 
determination to adopt a more confintd plan.” We do not deny 
this change in our arrangements; but we do deny that it has been 
influenced by any change in our sentiments respecting the manner, 
in which the work ought to be printed: but because we have scen, 
that, if some are willing to go as far as we might think necessary 
for the completion of the work, others arc anxious for a less perfect 
though quicker publication, with a reasonable hope of a conclusian. 
within a stated period and price. 

It is to the misrepresentations on these two topics that we have. 
called the attention of the Subscribers; and, though we have already- 
spoken freely on this subject, we will not dismiss it even now unno-. 
ticed, as it forms the last section of his accusations. 

Ist. Dr. B. asserts we did possess unlimited resources in books, . 
not in our own libraries, but in the public repositories of literature. 

This we deny. To obtain all the works necessary for our use, 
not only no single repository, but all the repositorics united in the . 
hingdom would not suffice. We speak more particularly of works 
published abroad within the last thirty years, of which in some. 
cases, by the excrtions of our continental friends, we have, after a - 
great length of time, been able to obtain perhaps the only copy in . 
this country; and in others research has long proved fruitless. . 
With respect to printed books of an older date, and especially criti- 
cal works, those in they very nature most useful to our yndertaking, : 
and, as least interesting to the general collector, most difficult to be 
found in booksellers’ catalogues, how deficient even the British . 
Museum was, till the recent purchase of the Burney library, other 
friends than he,' who has advocated our cause so ably on this point, 
can testify. Indeed, on the subject of books gencrally, we can say, 
that unless kind friends had favored us with the use of their collec- - 
tions, the very expense of purchasing what was indispensable _ | 
would have overwhelmed the work, though double in price. 

2nd. Dr. B.’“ suspects” that the Subscribers whose names are . 
withdrawn, are, in fact, those who αὐτὸ represented as the deceased - 
Subscribers. : 

We have put this suspicion down as unfounded, becaugeevena | 
suspicion assumes a very suspicious character, when he, who sus- - 
pects, possesses, but cluses to neglect, the means of approxima-. 
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ting to the trath. Had Dr. B. examined the list of Subscribers, he 
might have scen even amongst the names of persons with whom he 


was acquainted, individuals now dead, but who, when living, were 
Subscribers. His wilful negligence on a point so vital to his reputa- 
tion and ours, will do any thing but shield him from the charge of 
giving a false color [ὦ our aéts by his unfounded suspicions. 

3rd. It is not to be doubted that the farther the work proceeds, the 
greater will be the accumulation of materials. 

The objection, which this remark is mednt to convey, has Deen 


-already met, when we stated, what will prove the remark of Dr. B, 
“ineorrect, that words, once discussed, nced not be repeated, and 


that all the excrescences, for example, in the word ἄγαλμα, are, in 
fact, so many decrescences in other articles. 

The experience of every scholar tells him, that, asa work pro- 
ceeds, his materials must diminish; and the knowledge of every 
Grecian tells. him that almost the whole of a Greek Lexicon, com- 
posed as Stephens’ is, might be brought by means of the compounds, 
into a very few letters ; and that thé proportion, which many letters 
bear to A alone, is about 1 to 1000; so that, even werc the Editors 
disposed to empty the contents of their accumulated contributions 
on the latter letters of the alphabet, they could not find words 
enough to use as pegs to their dissertations. 

The fourth misrepresentation, founded in some measure, like the 


_ first, on wilful ignorance, is, that he chuses not to observe that, in 


ane 


giving so much extraneous matter, one object we had in view was to’ 
prove to our Subscribers that we had diligently amassed materials, 
and to our contributors that we had faithfully exhibited their com- 
munications. The last we have been successful in satisfying, and we 
doubted not of being able to give cqual satisfaction to the former. 
How we havo been intercepted in these honest endeavours it is un- 
necessary now to repeat. : 
As the whole review is written in a spirit, which proclaims itself 
wanting inevery particle of candor, it scems useless to produce any 
insulated example, yet one shall be stated, and ah hoc disce omniu. 
Dr. B. states that the Review was commenced when only four 
Numbers had appeared; although he had segn, it appears, but only 
seen, two additional Numbers, We must therefore suppose his ob- 
servations apply only to. those four numbers; and yet, after having” 
calculated the whole work to extend to 240 or even 120, he asserts, 
that the defects of these four are such as to detract very materially 
from thu: value of the whole work. Does then 4 bear so great a pro- 
portion to 120; as to warrant such an observation? And are we de- 
barred the power not indeed to remedy the past, but to correct the’ 
future 116, so as not to overveigh the frightful account against 4? 
“Thus then have we met the leading objections of Dr. B., and the 
pledge given in the Classical Journal bas, we trust, been satisfac- 
torily redeemed... We a ae 
The fee)ings with which we commenced this defence have, by the 


expression of them, been cleansed and purificd. We wish Dr. B. | 


may he able to say as much,‘and feel the same tranqnillity of mind, 

when he shajl have rescued himself from the present open charge 

made against misreprescntations direct and insinuations indirect. 
Before we conclude our remarks. we will call his attention and that 
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OF tho public to a subject, which we think is not much - calentated to 
Jlace the urbanity or liberality of the Reviewer in a very. favorable 
point of view.— After wading through the cumbrous parts: of the The- 
Saurus, he is no sooner freed from jis thraldom, than he looks about 
to find who has had the temerity .to write tavorably. of what he is 
pleased (ὁ censure by the wholesale. We allude more particularly 
to the mention of .Mr. Dibdin’s commendation, -in an animated 
note, conceived and expressed with hiy usual spirit, in bis Bibfiugra- 
phical Decameron, towards the close of. his review of the modem 
‘ school of printing. . ae be ae Seas “ 


1 With respect to this reference, the reviewer has been guilty oftwo inaccuracies 
first, he conceives the work, in which this eulogy is contained, to be the Bibliomania: ses 
condly, in his extract, he chuses to garble the passage, making it almust dawne 
light nonsense. We contend, indeed, that no man-has a right, in holding up an au- 
thor to be civilly sneered at, to quote from him on the strength of memory aloné— 
especially where that memory proves to be rather weak, We shall therefore let Mr. 
Dabdin speak for himself: Ἵ bi, ae Bh : ss 

“ The undertaking is arduous in the extreme, and perhaps not ἃ Jittle. perilows,: 
yetlet us admire the zeal and love of ancient lore, which could have matured, and 
carried into execution, a project so vast, so expensive, and requiring such constant, 
unremitting, and (1 had almost said) interminable labor.’ I address myself to the 
candid, the experienced, and the liberal ; not to those, who, previous to the publication. 
of the first Number, were sharpening their critical knives, and preparing other ἴῃς 
struments of literary torture, whereby they might inflict a severe wound, and cause 
premature death to the undertaking! English‘critics, I trust, like English soldiers 

_ and sailors, love fairer play than this. Nor can such attempts, after all, damp the 
ardor, or slacken the exertions of those, to whose conduct this ‘:monumentum ere 
perennius’ is,entrusted. Let us tell an interesting and unsophisticated tale, 

“ A new Hdition of the Greek Thesaurus of H. Stephens the younger must necessa- 
rily, in any shape, be a tremendous undertaking; especially too,.when one thinks 
of the multiplicity of lexicographical and critical knowledge which has pervaded the 
classical world, since the first appearance of that wonderful performance. Only ta 
vive au impulse, or encouragement to the plan only to bring the vessel to the 
water's edge, us it were—required spirit, strength, and no ordinary assistance. In 
letters, circular yotes, prospectuses, &c. announcing the nature and extent,of it, it 
cost the proprictors of the work not less than 1.500. This was surely bold enough: 
for till seven fared subscribers were subscribedy its progress would be uncértain, ant 
the 1055 sufliciently decisive. Lowever, the plan ‘grew,’ and the subscribers multi- 
plied; and the names of not fewer than nine hundred and cighty-fiwe [1086] of them 
graced the covering of the first Number. Such a number, te such a work, is, I believe, 
without a precedent: and w4ll might Lord Grenville, the Chanceltér of the Unie 
versity of Oxford, express a pleasurable pride in receiving the honiage of the Dedica- 
tion of the new Thesaurus to himself. ‘Chat Noblemian’s letter to the printer, upon 
the occasion, of whick we are speaking, does equal henor:to his head and heart. 
Now comes the glory of the design. All attempts which had been made towards a 
‘new edition of Stephens’ Thesaurus, in Germany, Russia, France, and Denmark, have 
not only been rendered abortive ; bit the materials for if, collected in those places, 
liave been almost voluntarily, as well as absolutely, poured into the eapacious reser4 
vor of A. J. Vater. : - 

“ The manncr, in which this new edition is giveg to the public, need not be speci+ 
fically mentioned? All the classical world are aware ot it; but, for comeliness and pro-« 
portion, the nicer collector will betake himself to the large paper. In the small 
per, the text looks abundant and honest [ὁ excess. It was the intention of Mr. 
Valpy to strike off tirce copies upon vellum, at 300 guineas each copy; but the 
po:soning influence of that recent rash and ruthless Act of Parliament, respecting 
literary property, which gave one copy of the bcst kind to the British Museum, (the 
fcast pernicious feature in the Act) diverted his intentions. : 

“The vacancies yet open have been occasioned by the decease of some of the 
Subscribers. The price to such 48 were not on the original list has been already 
raised ; and the Editors mean, it should seem, shortly to raisc mt again. We should 


" 
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He should, however, have known that a love of (ruth is at once the 
brightest ornament of a pure mitfd and an honest heart—That the 
powers both of learning and reasoning are not to be perverted to an- 
Swer petty purpbses, or to gratify private fecling. Dr. B. has read 
much; but nay still be ignorant of the words, and inscnsible to the 
sentiments, of Sextus Empiricus, in the treatise against Logicians, 
alias Reviewers: δεῖ γὰρ τὸν λόγον. ἐν τῷ κρίνειν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἀπὸ τὴς Evap- 
γείας ὁρμᾶσθαι, ὅκα. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἐνάργεια οὐκ ἴστιν αὐτάρκης πρὸς γνῶσιν ἀληθοῦς, 

ἷ Edit. Fabric. 1715. fol. p. 401. 

We are not sure that we are justified in bringing Mr. Dibdin sc 
forward in this dispute-without something ofan apology to him. That 
he has our best thanks for his honest opinion, so warmly and kindly 
expressed, we should be hypocrites not to avow, and if he want our 
concolation (of which it may be doubtful) we shall only beg Icave to 
inform him, that Reviewers and Authors seem to have a sort of anti- 
pathy---something like what Oppian has described in the eternal war 
waged among lobsters, lampreys, &c. “Efoya δ᾽ ἀλλήλοισιν ἀνάρτσιον - 
ὄχθος ἔχουσιν---᾿ Αλλήλους δ᾽ ὀλέκουσιν ἀμοιβαίοισι ἀ όνοισιν. 

Here we rest for the present. We may pretix to our fu(ure num- 
bers such remarks as we may deem necessary on any similar attacks 
that may possibly, we will not say probably, be made hereafter. In 
the present case, it will be easily acknowledged that we are the 
injured party ; but if is not in our nature to pursue a foe with che- 
rished resentment. Life is too short to be employed in enmity, or , 
wasted in recrimination. We hope,we have not transgressed the 
bounds allowed by the peculiarity of our situation. But should our 
expressions be thought by any one of our readers more severe than 
the subject demanded, 

** Let our disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free us in his most gencrous thought!” 
: ALS. VY. 

P.S. Since this answer was drawn to a close, Mr. Barker, fecling 
himself personally attacked, has, like ourselves, published a reply, 
in the shape of a Jetter, signed with his own name, addressed per- 
sonally to Dr. B. Although we fecl as keenly, as every henor- 
able mind oight to do, the bitter virulence 6f a most unprovoked 
and wanton attack made on the two publications in which we are - 
engaged, yet the language in which we have clotbed our reply, will 
prove that we are not so struck with the style of Dr. B.as to wish 
to imitate its beauties. The most cursory reader will not fail 
to perceive, that the object, which we have cndcavoured to 
keep in view is, to separate the cause from the individual. ΤΙ 
would have given us infinite, pleasure to have met Dr. BG. on public 
grounds alone. But as he has occasionally forgotten what was due 
to his own cliaracter, it is possible that we have been led to forget it 
equally. Our apology, if any be requisite, is, that we have entered the 
field ὡς τις οὐχ ὑπάρχων ἀλλὰ τιμωρούμενος ; as one more sinned against than 
HUNRENL, 


recommend all public Libraries, in particular, to subscribe Lefore the opportunity is lost, 
a5 only a sufficient number of copies have becn printed to cover the subscription.” 
ie Nbdin's Decameron, 
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No. xxv. 


« Jam nova germanis vestigi: torqueat annus Consulibus.” 
Claudian. Carm. 1. G. 


PHeersius conjectures fastigia for two weasons: 1. That 
fastigia and vestigia are frequently confounded in MSS.; 2. 
‘Phat fastigia often denotes consulatus, aud therefore may in 
the passage before us signify cunsedatus annus or tempus, 
"To this conjecture there are three objections; that MSS. are 
consistent in reading the passage as it stands; that dorguere 
JSastigia is an expression of very rare occurrence, if not wholly 
destitute of examples in support of it; and that annus torqueat 
xovum cm@msulatus aunum presents no satisfactory meaning. 
Gesner makes the following observation:  Personam facit 

anno, qui ad tropicum Capricorni cum sole delatus, retro 
Alectere vestigia, hoc enim est torquerc, incipiat :” but this expli- 
cation renders the adjective nova null and void; retro flectere ves- 
tivia nova being wholly unintelligible. It is also Inaccurate in 
another respect. Jurquere vestigia does not imply to turn back, 
merely to durn aside, to deviate from oue’s original course. 
‘Yhus Claud. Carm. xlix. 58. “ Qua jussere manus, mobile tor- 
«uet iter: in allusion to a river tumed from its natural direction, 
Virg, Aineid. iii 607. “ ad sonitum vocis vestigia torsit :” 
ἐν πο quickly, suddenty, on hearing the sound (viz. of the oars:)" 
where there is nothing to indicate that the noise proceeded train 
hehind him. But there is a peculiar propriety in the use of 
rorqueo in the passage before us, which appears to have escaped 
the notice of the commentators. Yoryuco im its simplest sense is 
:pplied to a rotatory motion; hence the poets have transferred it 
to the apparent path of the sun in the beavens, to the revolution 
of the seasons, ayd the succession of day aad might. “‘Phus Claud. 
Carm. 1. 267. 

«Ὁ consanguineis felix auctoribus anne, 
[ποῖρο quadrifidum Pheebi ¢orquere laborem.” 
uv. 153. £8 jam Solis habenz 
Bis senas torguent hyemes.” 

wliv. 27.  Namque ubi mille vias longinqua retorserit estas.” 
Virg. ZEn. v. 378. “ torquet medios nox humida cursus.” | 

pe ae nn et EA PS TLS 


' See an observation in the English notes on Virgil, Fd. 2. In id. 
Valp. 1817. 
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Virg. din. ix. 669. “ - cum Jupiterhorridus Austits 
Torquet aqu sin hyemem.” 
Burmaun compares Ovid. avet. 1. 372. 
“ flectunt vesligia sancte 
Ad delubra Dew 2” 
to which our eapression, to bend one’s steps, 1s parallel. 


AM. 


Nore of J. Burnes. 


1 met with the following observation in a marginal note in the 
hawt-wating of the famous Joshua Barnes, As it differs in 
some mezsure from the account given by Dumesnil in his Syno- 
nytus, d have transeribed it : ; 

“ sabes m “410 Annal. Tomo, testimonio Varronis,@la a Ro- 
manis solita dict Templa, que sumtuosissime essent extructa, 
adeo ut perpauca inventrentur in urbe Yempla, cum = tamen 
plurnna’essent Diis dicate Aides.” Baronius, Anna!. ‘Tom. 1. 
p. 59. ε 17. 

en Δ οἱ 
Alexander the Great. 

P Sir William Drummond inv his ΠΕΡῚ TOT ΦΟΙΝΙ͂ΚΟΣ, vide 

the Classical Journal vol. 16. p. 89 to 95, doubts if Duhd Kar- 
nion means Alexander the Great.-l have however no hesita- 
lion in declaring, without fear of contradiction, that there is uot 
any doubt that this is the term by which the conqueror was 
and is designated, in the Janguage of the sons of Ismael; but 
there appt ars to be a mistake in Sir Wiliam’s term, as the words 
inthe Arabic are Bit οἱ Karnion, which literally translated signify, 
the father of two horns, in allusion to his power tm the East and 
1m the West Gn [ndia and in Egypt). Nofe. ‘he term horn, in the 
East and im Africa, is emblematical of power: cue of the poctical 
titles of the ‘King of Llousa is, “ Ha ba &drn el Πα νὰ 3’ i.e. 
Ο thou father of the horn of the Rhinoccros! I have heard 
this utle elso applied to the strength and power of the Empe- 
ror of Moiocco. 


The Egyptian Cubit. 

Sir W. Drummond, in his learned dissertation on the sciences 
of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, discusses the various opinions 
of the iearned respecting ‘the exact length of the Licyptian 
Cubit. Sar W. an that dissestation, which 3s inserted in the 
Cla-sical Journal vel. 16. p. 270, says the Egyptian Cubit called 
δῶ ¢.da, is estimated by Bishop Cumberland at 21°, English 
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: podg, 
French inches and eight or nine hnes; bat all these ἀνα! ttions 


are erroneous 5 for having resided upwards of sivrecu vears In. 
Africa as a merchant, and in) counties where thes ase no other 
messure bat the Exvpuan Cabit, LE can confidently assert toi 
my own knowledge and expenence that the (a. ptian C vit ag 
exactly 20! inches [nglish measure, and that 7 of wese Cabite 


make one English y. rd. 
“7. ὦ. JACKSON. 


inches ; by Freret αἱ 20,9,';/¢ Freuch inches; by D’Anville xt 10. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 


τ 
SINCE books have been collected; a library bas perhaps never 
existed more useful in spreading knowledge and scieuce than that 
of Gottingen. All+those, who have au opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with it, will comcide in this opimen. The great utility, 
by which that establishment is distinguished, arises, 

1. From the complete store of books, which ts tu be found there, 
tor every branch of science and literature. . 

2. From the liberality, with which the use of those books is 
allowed to every one who desires it. 

3. From the arrangement and method, by which it is managed. 

The University being considered as a place where scicuce is to 
be pursucd and culiivated, the library serves as a store-house, 
froin whence the materials and instruments for that pursuit are lo 
be obtained. 10 is not considered as a repository, where literary 
treastires and curiosities are amassed, for the purpose chiefly of 
preservation ; but it is a magazine, the copious aud valuable con- 
tents of which are designed to be employed in the uscful work of 
facilitating iustruction, and extending knowledge. With, dius view, 
every department ts supplied with all those books which relate to 
the different subjects, which it embraces: and so fully and com- 
pletely is it furuished, that ἘΞ believe it will hardly ever happen, 
that a man should enquire for any publication, in any branch of 
scicuce or literature, without finding it, provided it has any claim 
to be reckoned among the number. Mere trash would naturaily be 
excluded from the shelves; but if it had any bearing on the -ubyect, 
"ἃ would not be missing. Nether time, vor laugwige wakes a 
differencg : every work 1» collected in*its department; aud to the 
learned it 1s au advantage not to bg estimated, thus to have the 
means of consulting whatever author they may want, in their various 
studies and researches, It is a rule with the Library, that every 
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deficiency is to be filled up, as soon es it is perceived : and whes 
any suggestion of that kind is made, or any new publication men- 
tioned, no time is lost in adding it to the stock. . The books are 
not heaped together at random, but the Library being scientifically 
distributed, an eye is kept over every division and subdivision, 
and, as far as possible, no blank is suffered to exist in any. This 
is attained by the attention and diligence of the librarians, as well 
as by their comprehensive and accurate knowledge of literary his- 
tory, in allits branches ; and by the uninterrupted and liberal aid 
of government, in supplying the necessary funds. It must be 
added, that the Library being as it were surrounded by so many 
men of learning and science, as ‘the professors are, who constitute 
the University, receives from them an animation, which in uo other 
situation it conld possibly enjoy, The sciences are in the Univer- 
sity divided into four departments, commonly called Faculties, viz. 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, Philosophy. Each depart- 
ment has ity subdivision ; fur instance, in Theology we have, the 
doctrinal braneh, or what is denominated Dogmatics; the moral 
branch, or the Christian religion considered in its moral insti- 
tutions ; ecclestastical history ; interpretation gr exposition of the 
Old and New Testament ; in Jurisprudence, the law of Nature and 

"οὗ Nations, the Roman law, Canon Jaw, criminal jurisprudence, 
German law, feudal law, practical jurisprudence; in Medicine, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Materia] Medica, Pathology, Nosology, 
Therapy, Surgery, Midwifery ; in Philosophy, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Mora) Philosophy, Mathematics, Natural lijstory, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, Botany, History in all its branches, Statistics, 
Political Feonomy, Languages, both ancient and modern, oriental 
as well as occidental. I have not pretended to be minute and 
accurate in specifying the various ramifications of scicuce taught 
ut Goltingen; but even those, which 1 have named, will show 
what a library, that is to supply all with the books belonging to 
them, must contain. Supposing then at every division that has 
been named, a regular professor, who considers it among his duties 
to attend to the literary progress of his scieuce, aud to see that the 
general store-house is furnished with every article that concerns 
him, it is to be expected that the different departincuts will have 
their literature complete, and that it is not likely that any blank of 
consequence should any where be left. The number of professors 
amonpls to between forty and fifty; and if each of these men 

_ performs bis duty, it is easily to be conceived, how the literary 
establishments must be advanced and benefited. 

But the professor nominated to any particular subject has not 
the monopoly of it: it.» likewise free to others, who by means of 
an acadcmnical degree, have the privilege of Jecturing, to teach the 

_ same branches as the professor, who is appointed to the chair, and 
has his denomination from it. Hence a competition arises, and an 
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émulation to excel in the discharge of the delegated duties, which 
precludes neglect, or the possibility of converting such a situation 
into a smecure. Certain exertions are, therefore, indispensable, 
which are connected with application and study ; and these render 
an extensive use of bouks ne. «ssary. But it is not merely from 
that quarter that an incitement is given to the learned men of that 
place. Their general reputation as men, eminent in their respec- 
tive sciences, and the ambition of being distinguished as authors, 
of establishing a name by their writings, and deserving well of the 
cause of learning, are powerful motives in stimulating industry, 
aud subduing indulence. These smen, with their active habits of 
pplication, have a watchful eye over their line of science : uothing 
escapes them connected with it. If a book should be found to be 
wanting in the stores of the public library, or if a new publication 
should fiave made its appearance, the professor, to whose depart- 
ment it belongs, gives notice of the deficiency to the librarians 
who procure it without delay. ‘Thus science is never left in want of 
ity proper nourishment. Those intimations, though they most com- 
suonly proceed from the professors, are not exclusively confined to 
them; but would be equally attended to by the librarians, though 
coming from other quarters. It is, at all events, a rule that a pro- 
fessor must never be left in want of any book required in his 
department. Hence arises the most complete supply of books in 
every branch of science. 

It was by singular good fortune, that the University, and the 
Library, have from their first foundation enjoyed the care and pro- 
tection of Ministers, who made the best and most judicious use of 
the noble aad liberal disposition of their Sovereigns, in behalf of 
those establishments. The university was founded in the year 
3734, by George the Second, who had at that time, for his prime 
minister, in his German dominions, the illustrious Munchhausen, 
whose name the country at this day remembers with admiration. 
Ife was a man, who to a comprehensive and enlightened mind unit- 
ed the most ardent zeal and most disinterested devotion for the 
service of his soyereign, and the welfare of his country. Whatever 
he undertook was carried on with so much: iatelligence, perseve- 
rance, and vigor, that success was certain. [16 was favored in his 
undertakings by two sovereigns, whom he had the honor to serve, 
George II., and his late Majesty, not to be surpassed in liberality, 
and that disposition, which entitles a Prince to the appellation of 
the father of his country. So supported, Munchhausen instituted 
rhe university, and laid the foundation of the library. Under his 
auspices, they grew and: florished; and when he died, in the 
vear 1770, his successors trod in his steps; and the works began 
by him were never retarded in dheir progressive improvement. 
The same Sovereign lent his céuntenance to those, under whose 
protection Munchhausen had been enabled to render his servires 
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ἐ his country so meritorious : and in 10 quarter was that beneficial 
influence more strongly felt, than in those literary institutions, of 
which we are speaking. It is necessary only to look at Gottingen 
to judye, whether his late Majesty was jusily called a patron of 
learning and science. 

The noble and liberal disposition of the Sovereigns, then, and 
the ability and zeal of their ministers, are the principal causes tu 
which the University and Library at Gottingen owe their present 
exalted condition. But what rendered thesc qualities so efficient 
for the advancement of those establishments, was the steadiness 
and perseverance with which the attention to them was continued. 
To this principally, and not to any extraordinary efforts made at 
any particular time, their rise and perfection are to be ascribed. 
Yor the library there were from the beginning certain fune:, 
appointed to be employed in the purchase of books, and in pre- 
serving in ἃ proper state those already collected. By the constant, 
uninterrupted, and judicious application of these funds, throng 
ἃ series of years, that valuable store of learned aud literary works 
bas been brought together, which now commands the respect and 
admiration of all that are capable of appreciating its mcrit-. 
When the Hanoverian dominions were seized by the French, atv} 
afterwards incorporated with the kingdom of Westphalia, αὐτά ες 
Jerome Buonaparte, a particular good fortune attended Goitinge:, 
its University, and the Library. Napoleon had, in the first ἱπτι πύργος 
taken that celebrated seat of learving under his protection; anc 
Jerome, in imitation of his brother, and, like him, aware he 
tach honor and glory may accrue even to an usurpet by the sup- 
port of learning and. scieuce, with a liberal hand eatended ly’. 
favor and bounty to the establishments at Gottingen. 

We must, according to our purpose, coufine ourscives to thc 
Library, without adverting’ to the other institutions of the Univer. 
bily, which were equally benefited by Jerome's pattonave. He 
enlarged the building which contains the library, by uniting with 
tt the adjoining church, and forming from that an upper room ¢f 
large and well-proportioned dimensions. He fixed the annucl 
fund for the purchase of books at 14,000 francs, a larger sui 
than the Library had before received. He also added to it a great 
number of books and manuscripts, from the libraries of Wolfen- 
Duttel and Helmotadt, in the duchy of Brunswick, which, like 
Hanover, was incorporated with his kingdom. For it was his in- 
tention to make Ciottingen exclusively the seat of learning and 
Science in his dominions. | But they were sent back to their lawful 
owner, the Duke of Brunswick, as s00n as the present government 
“of Hanover was reinstated. After the overthrow of the French 
“power, and the dissolution of the Westphalian monarchy, Gottingen 
was restored, with the rest. of the Hanoverian states, tu its ancient 
aud lawful-Sovereign, ‘Fhough the usurper had not only shown 
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forbearance bui favor to the University, yet it hailed, as a most 
happy event, that restoration. It found itself again under that 
paternal govermnent, by which it had been reared and fostered, 
und elevated to reputation and fame. There was, indecd, «a melan- 
choly deduction from the joy that was felt, in the lamented illness 
of its revered Sovereign, But csen this severe grief was mitigated 
by the mission of the Vicegerent, a Prince, who united the same 
benevolent and kind dispositicn towards hiss Majesty's German 
dominions iv general, with that particular solicitude for Gottingen, 
by which his Majesty had always been distinguished. The spirit 
of the Prince was manifested in the acts of his government, 
That magnanimous generosity, Which belongs to his Royal High- 
ness, was experienced by the University. (Che annual fund for 
the Library was settled at four thousand rix-dollars, a sum equal 
in amount to the 14,000 francs before mentioned, and answerin 
to about 600 pounds sterling. Besides this, it was intimated that 
the Prince Regent's hounty would provide for the deficiencies, 
which had occurred in the branch of English literature, during the 
occupation of the country by the French, at that period when all 
communication between England and Germany was interrupted, 
Vhere was a great arrear of English works, which could not well 
have been made good by the orditiary resources: but the Prince 
Regent relieved this embarrassment by affording extraordinary aid. 
That fund of 4000 rix-dollars is solely destined for the purchase of 
books. Some trifling expenses, such as for dusting the books, and 
cleaning the rooms, are not worthy to be noticed. For the salaries 
of the librarians and attendants, and the wages of the servants, 
there are separate provisions. 

But m addition to the advantages before enumerated, that of 
being, for a great number of years, under the direction and 
management of such a librarian as HEYNE, is particularly to be 
cousidered. This extraordinary man, whose most interesting life 
bas been published in the Classical Journal, came to Gottingen in 
the year 1763 ; and, among his other appointments, was that of first 
librarian. Le was the fittest instrument that Munchhausen could 
have found. BY the co-operation of these two metf the Library 
was formed ard moulded to that shape, in which succeeding years 
have seen it with so much advantage. Heyne was, before he came 
to Gotlingen, familiar with the mechanism of a library, having 
been eu:ploved in ‘subordinate situations in the library at Dresden. 
But when he found himself placed at the head of such an establish- 
men’, und supported and encouraged by an enlightened and zeal- 
ous tinister, his mind expanded, aad displayed all these singalar 
qulifications, by which he has beon signalized above all men in 
sinilar situations, A comprehensive view of literature, a spirit of 
order and arrangement, a facility’in classing and distributing, aa 
apineas in combining with the ayrvey of the whole the maat accu- 
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rate and minute attention to details, gn indefatigable activity, the 
most ardent geal, and the most unvarying perseverance, were 
qualities united in Heyne, to a degree in which they have perhaps 
rarely been possessed by another individual. This eminent man 
lived till the year 1812; he had consequently been at Gottingen 
for nearly half a century: and during this long period, the library 
had enjoyed his unremitting care and attention. What circum- 
stance could have ‘been more conducive to its prosperity and 
grandeur 7 

To form an idea of the extent and magnitude of the library, it 
may not be amiss to mention the number of volumes, which it is 
supposed to contain. This is certainly not overrated, in my 
opinion, when it is stated at two hundred thousand. ‘There are 
not many literary curiosities, such as manuscripts and old prints, 
among them: but the whole bearing of the collection is towards 
utility; The department of history is particularly rich. It is re- 
markable, that when Heyne came to Gottingen the number of 
volumes was between fifty and sixty thousand; during his adminis- 
tration it was raised to the vast amount before stated. From the 
foundation of the Library, the departments of History, Natura? 
History, Natural Philosophy, and the Classics, were regarded with 
partiality, and received perhaps originally a greater share of at- 
tention than the rest. They continued to increase and prosper 
under Heyne: but he carried his enlarged view over the whole, 
and was solicitous that no branch should want any thing, which 
had merit or value, or could be considered as connected with the 
interests of science. ‘rifling and unmeaning productions were, 
of course, not noti¢ed.: To that: view he steadily adhered, anc 
succeeded in establishing a library, which, indeed, may be called 
a complete and well-regulated :store-house of human knowledge, 
such perhaps as no where else is to be found. 

We proceed next to speak of the use that is made of this library. 
Every person, who is engaged in literary pursuits, or any person 
who has occasion to refer to a book, has'free access to the library. 
Aud by free access, in this instance, is not only meant, that admit- 
tance is granted to the building of the Library, and permission given 
of looking at books there, under the eye of the librarian; but the 
books may be taken home, of sent for, and kept, for the use of the 
individual, in his private dwelling. What an extraordinary advau- 
dage this is to a student, or man of letters, to have the books, in 
the perusal or consideration of which he is engaged, or which he 
wants to’ consult in his studies, immediately about him in his 
chamber, those will a-knowledge who have expericneed the in- 
convenience of going to a’ piblic library at certain fixed hours, 
and turning over their pages ii a common reading-room. The 
yrofessors, in the first place, have the right of sending for any 
books they want from the Library. Nexéto them, those who have 
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ἃ doctor's degree in the university, and persons of consideration in 
the town, who from their situation and respectability are sufficiently 
responsivle. Then the young men or students. For these it is. 
necessary, that a professor should he answerable. The: mode οὗ, 
obtaining books is this. ‘The title of the book is written ona piece: 
of paper; and the name of the person, who seus for it, is sisned:. 
under it, tegether with the date. This is sufficient for those per-? 
sons who are entitled to have books on their own responsibility. 
The young men must obtain the signature of one of the professors ; 
in addition to their own. For this purpose they apply to any one, 
whose Jectures they altend, or with whom they are otherwise. 
acquainted. It is not understood, that the professor should in 
teality be responsible for a boek, which is thus lent from the 
library, under the guarantee of his name, to any young man, and 
should be compelled to make good the damage, if a book were 
injured, lost, or purloined. This would be a hardship on the, pro- 
fessors: but their signature has the effect of verifying to the libra-. 
rans, that the person applying is known as belonging to the Uni- 
versity, or is considered by the professor, who has signed his paper,- 
as respectable, and entitled to the privileges of the Library. More,- 
I presume, is not meant; though it has, at the same time, the 
advantage, that the student, who has borrowed a book, will, from 
a consideration of the professor, who has recommended him, 
be careful of it. A notoriously bad character, though enrolled in the 
list of students, may, in this manner, be prevented from obtaining 
books; as it would.be.in the option of the professors, if they 
wished to discountenance him, to refuse their signature. The 
papers, sent to the library as, vouchers for books, which we will 
henceforth call tickets, or library-tickets, are generally, and by the 
librarians required to be, eighth parts of a long sheet, or octavo 
Jeaves, The number of books, which each person may send for to. 
his own apartments, is unlimited ; 1 have known 50or 100 vols. in 
the possession of an. individual, And when the number of persons 
is considered that make use of the Library, and I believe there is 
scarcely ever a student who does not, the amount of volumes in 
constant circulation must be presumed to be very g¥Yeat. There 
ure now above 1200, students at the University, and if we include 
the professors, and other privileged persons, we may estimate the 
reading public, supplied by the library, at 1300. If we were to 
allow, on an average, to each 5 vols., this would bring about 7000 
volumes into circulation: , but the average is probably. greater. 
Such is the liberality, with whigh this establishment is conducted, 
that there would even be no. difficulty for any literary persons, 
residing at a distance from Gottingen, to obtain bouks from the. 
library, if the applicants were respectable in character, and under. 
stood to require the books for any learned or scientific purpose. 
This indulgence, however, to strangers, mus#naturally be limited ἃ 
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it would otherwise interfere with the interests of those, whio live ia 
the bosom of the University, and τὸ whom the priacipal care 
and attention are due. It is easy to be conceived that when such 
an active and constant use is made of the library, the waste, or wear 
and tear, must be considerable. But this does not enter into the 
contemplation of government, so as to divert its views from real 
and extensive usefulness. Whatever damage or loss may arise is 
spade good, and the course of liberal communication is never 
interrupted, I must, however, observe that the books are not 80 
much injured, as might be expected: it would be erroneous 
to compare the usage which they receive, to the treatment which 
the circulating libraries in England commonly experience. A sense 
of decorum prevails in preserving from injury as much as possible 
whatever belongs tu the public library. ‘Thefts also very rarely 
eccur. We.will pursue these details a little farther. 

The practice now followed is, that whoever wants any book or 
books, gives notice to the library, a day or two before, what books 
are inter ded to be sent for. ‘Phe librarians then, at their leisure, 
take them from the shelves, and convey them into a particular 
room, from wheuce they are subsequently delivered out, when the 
tickets, referring te them, are presented. That room we may 
denominate the Secretary's room. Tormerly they were delivered 
out in saloons or galleries of the Library itself, aud the Secretary 
had a large table, on which he kept his portfolios and memoran- 
dums, at one end of the saloon. Those then that fetched the 
books, servants or others, carried them away as the librarian 
handed them from the shelves: and they were given at the time the 
tickets were presented, without any previous notice scut to the 
library. 

But, a few years ago, two young men, brothers, aud students of 
the university, conceived the project of robbing the library, by the 
epportunity which they perceived was, under that arrangement, 
easily afforded. They went together to the library, aud while the 
one presented his tickets for books, and accompanied the librarian 
to the shelves where they wexe placed, the other loitered iu another 
part of the-library, and not beiug seen, took away such books 
as be thought proper. They quitted the Library both charged with 
books, unsuspected by the librari:ns or attendants. They carried 
on this practice for some time: and, though books were missing, 
yet it gccurred to po one, to ix the charge of having purloined 
them op those young men, or othera; the librarians cuuld not 
account for the deficiency. The theft might perhaps have been 
continued, had it not been «accidentally found out. ‘The par nobile 
Jratrum bad, trom their success ip particular instances, acquired 
a taste for stealing in geaeral; and bepan to exencise it mn ap- 
Propriating to themselves, hats, wuprellas, and cther articles, when 
they met their fellow-stugents in the leeture-rooms. On one of 
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those occasions the plunderer was detected, and when his’ dwell- 
ing was searched, by order of the magistrates, an‘accumulation of 
booty was found, chiefly consisting of such as belonged to the Li- 
brary. ey ye 

They had collected a pretty store of learning in this‘ eaay 
mauner, When such an exaniple had once been set, it was ‘ge- 
cessury to adopt means to prevent the repetition of simildr acts, 
It occurred immediately, that the books must vot be given out in 
the usual manner, 0: it would be indispensable either to place 
sentimls inevery corner of the library, or to examine all those 
that went out with books. Neither of these modes appeared eligi- 
ble; and it was, therefore, det@rmined, that no person should 
earry a book out of the library itself: but that the books de- 
inanded should be conveyed by the servants of the librarians to a 
particular room, out of which they were to be delivered to the 
public. As the intermediate process of depositing the books in 
the Secretary's room required a certain ullowance of time, uo other 
expedient was found, but that of imposing on those, who wished 
to borrow books, the task of sending previous notice of what they 
desired. In this there was some little inconvenience, especially 
10 those who had been accustomed to the old and shorter 
method: but it will not be denied, that sume regulation of that 
kind was indispeusable. For every work a distinct ticket must be 
presented, but not for-every volume. If it were to consist of 
twenty or more volumes, one ticket is sufficient. When the ticket 
is delivered, and found correct, as to its signatures, the librarian in 
attendance marks upon it, in pencil, the number of volumes, which 
are demanded, of the book, if there are more than one belonging 
to the work ; and besides this, the size, 8vo. 410. fol. ; which pencil- 
mark is a sort of counter-signature, and renders the ticket effi- 
cient: the book is accordingly handed to the bearer. The tickets 
so received are thrown into a box: from whence they are subse- 
quently taken by the secretary, entered into what is called the 
Monthly book, and distributed in different portfolios, ‘These 
portfolios are assigned to the several professors’ names, so that 
each professor has his portfolio, in which the tickets which he 
subscribes for the students, as well as his own, are deposited, The 
lickets of those who receive books on their own name, without a 
signature of a professor, are kept separately. In the same hours in 
which books are given out, those, which are returned, are received, 
As there must be a time fixed, how long a book may be kept, the 
nominal period is a fortnight : but it is not expected that it should 
be returned in that space, ‘The rule, however, so laid down in- 
vests the libsarian with the right to demand any book back, if it 
should be wanted; or if more persons should bem competition for 
it, it enables him not to suffer the first applicant to engross it 
alone. Such cases, however, do not very frequently occur; and 
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‘in ‘the ordinary course the books may be kept for six months, 
though it is presumed, that no person will be either so unreason- 
able, or negligent, as not to return them as soon as his object has 
ceased. But every six months, that is, at the periods of Easter and 
Michaelmas, all the books, that have been lent out, must absolutely 
be returned. | At these times the librarians review the whole 
stock, and the fibrary is for several days shut, during which no 
book is given out: When this muster is over, the books may be 
received again, by fresh tickets. A person may therefore have the 
use of any books for almost an unlimited space of time, submitting 
to those regulations. Books may also be consulted in the library 
itself; there are convenient tablés disposed in the different saloons 
or galleries. It sometimes happens, that a person wants only to 
refer to a book, but has no occasion to read much in it; or that 
he wants to compare several books together, or that the book is of 
such a nature that it is not commonly lent out: for there are books 
of this description, which, being either rare, or very expensive, are 
not promiscuously lest out. In sucha case they may be used in 
the library itself. ‘The hours when the library is open, for all 
those purposes, are, in summer, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
from two in the afternoon to five; in winter, on the same days, 
from two to four: on the other four days, both’ winter aud sum- 
mer, froin one to two. In those hours every person is admitted to 
the library. 

I lastly come to speak of the internal arrangement of the library, 
and the method pursued in its management. On these points its 
usefulness, in a great degree, depends. In Heyne’s iime the 
officers belonging to the Library were, the first librarian, the 
second librarian, two under-librarians, denomiuated custodes, and 
‘two secretaries. Sumetimes a young man was added as assistant- 
secretary, from among the pupils of Heyne ; but this was no part 
of the regular establishment. The same, or nearly the same 
appointments have been continued since his dcath. ‘The situation 
of first librarian is uaturally the most important. To him belongs 
the superintendence, and direction of the whole; and his personal 
qualities have a remarkable influence on the state*and condition of 
the institution, The extraordinary qualities which Heyne combined 
in his person justified that uilimited confidence which was reposed 
in him: aod be was allowed to act with unrestrained judgment in 
the discharge of his duties. That directing and governing mind 
with which he was endowed, and that comprehensive and liberal 
view with which he surveyed his objects, proved singularly benefi- 
cial in that situation. One of the duties of the first tibrarian is to 
decide on the books which are to be added to the library, and of 
this part οὐ his office he acquitted bimself in sych a manner as 
might be expected from his‘extensive knowledge; and his accurate 
information in the progtess of literature in all its branches. He 
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was ably assisted by the second librarian, Mr. Reuss, whose pre- 
cise and minute acquaintance with literary history is perhaps not to 
he surpassed. ‘This gentleman is vow first librarian, and is assisted 
in any deliberation which may concern the Library, by a commission 
consisting of the two next librarians and two of the professors ap- 
pointed by the government. The second librarian is Mr. Benecke, 
a2 wan not onlyof distinguished meritas » librarian, but also eminent 
in some pajticular branches of knowledge. His acquamtance with 
the English language and English literature is such as few foreigners 
attain: and German literature is indebted to him for the illustra- 
tion of some of its earliest productions. These gentlemen attend 
at the library in the public hous 5 and are besides employed there 
every motning, Sunday excepted, from nine till twelve. Their 
occupation at this time is confined to the study, or what might be 
called the office of the hbrary, or as it is there denominated the 
working room (die Arbeits Stube). This is a spacious and conve- 
Mient apartment, which may be comfortably heated in winter. It 
contains the catalogues of the Library, and is furnished with 
desks and tables for writing and reading. The principal business 
in which the librarians and secretaries are engazed, is the entering 
of new books in the catalogues, and carrying on the formation of 
new catalogues, or the completion and improvement of those which 
already exist. This furnishes sutlicient employment for those leurs, 
and would even fill more, if they could be spared. The attendance 
of the librarians is extremely punctual and regular, and their assi- 
duity and industry uninterrupted. It is by these means that the 
establishment is kept in the most perfect order, and that no neglect 
or inattention is to be observed. As I have spoken of Heyne 
as first librarian, TE have to add, that from the various cther situa- 
tions which be filled in the University, it was not required of him 
to give the same attendance as the other Jibrarians. This would 
have been impossible ; and it was enough for the good of the Insti- 
tution that he should direct and superintend it, while the subordinate 
duties were committed to others. Mr. Reuss being differently 
circumstanced, devotes his whole time to the library. One of thie 
particular excePJencies of this Library consists in its gatalogues, of 
which I will give an account. ‘There are in all four catalogues; but 
the most important are the Alphabetical and the Scientific. The 
two others are the Manual, or Dutly Catelogue, and the Catalogue 
of Accession. 

3. THE MANUAL, or DalLy CATALOGUE. —In this every 
beok is entered 2s svon as it is received. The entry is made with 
conciseness, the title being briefly stated ; and it is noted whence 
the book came, and on what day. This catalogue is begun afresh 
every-yeur. 

2. THE CATALOGUE CF AGCESSION.—This secms to have 
been originally intended to furnish particulars of the progressixe 
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increase of the Library. The books ure entered according to four 
divisions, viz. Divinity, Law, History, and Miscellaneous; under 
the latter of which all sciences that do not come under the three 
first heads are comprehended, The titles are described at full 
length; and on,the margin is marked, on one side, the page of the 
Manual where the book is to be found, and on the other the num- 
ber of the book in its division, and its size. This number, and the 
sige, are also noted in the Manual. [t is, like the Manual, begun 
anew every vear, and yields fuur velumes for the year. The annual 
inercase of the Library may be thus surveyed, aud a sort of de- 
tailed ἀ minute history of the collection obtained.  ‘Phis may 
have beeu interesting jn the early periods of the Library ; but it is 
less 20 now, Wien other consideratious occupy the atiention. Por 
pre-eut purposes that catalogue might be dispensed with, forit has 
NO practical Use, aud yet engrosses a portion of the time which the 
librarisns aight bestow to more advantage. This is not merely the 
notion of a stranger, who may be supposed to argue superficially ; 
but it is the oputon of those who are the most competent to judge. 
When a boot has passed the entries in the two foregoing catalogues, 
it is then, as let-ure serves, inscribed iv the other two, the Alpha- 
betic and the Scientific. 

3. THE ALPHABETIC CATALOGUE forms, at present, a series 
of upwards of 150 large folio volumes. This great work was pro- 
jeeted by Heyne, begun in the year 1777, and finished in 1787. 
The assiduous labor of ten years, on the part of the hbrarians, was 
not moie than sutlicieot to complete it. His Majesty granted an 
extraordinary sum of money to carry the work into execution : the 
expense was estimated at between 5 and 600 pounds. ‘Che books 
are entered, alphabetically, under the names of the authors. If 
the name of the author be not expressed on the title-page, and yet 
be known, it is equally inscribed uuder his name: but itis, at the 
same time, entered in another place without the name, according to 
the leading word of the title. This entrance is accompanied with 
a reference to the page where the author's name is wrnten. When 
the author's name is not kaown, the leading, or subjective word of 
the title is made to correspond with the alphabet. Thus, if the 
writer of a work, called ‘ Essay on the Art of Painting,’ were un- 
known, it would be found in the alphabetic catalogue, letter E, 
Essay. ‘There is never. wore than one name, or if there be no name, 
one title-word, committed toa leaf of paper; that is, every name, 
or every title-word, bas a leaf to itself. here are never two authors 
or two title-words on the same leaf, wlach produces this very great 
advantage, that leaves, with pew names, and new title-words, may 
for ever be put between the existing leaves, without embarrassing 
or disturbing the alphabetical order. ‘Phe cataiugue, therefore, 
may goon lo an indefinite length of time without the necessity of 
ie-modelling, and writing it over again for the purpese of adapting 
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i( to the progressive augmentation of literature. When, by the in- 

terposed leaves, the volumes ase swelled to a larger bulk than is con- 

venient, the aid of the bookbinder is only required -for dividing 

them, that 1s, making two voluines ont of one, which process uray” 
likewise go on for ever without deranging, in the beast, the alpha’ 
betical order, ἜΜ. whole contiuivanee is a3 ingenious as it is use’ 
ful. Phe saserted leaves are pasted in by the bookbinder to be‘ 
properly secured, “This catalogue, as the preceding, and the fol-- 
lowing, has two marzios; on one of these margins of the Alpha. 

betie Catalogue, by the side of every book are marked, the year, 

wud page, of the Manual, together with its size, number, and class, 

as entered in the Catab.gue of Aceession: on the opposite margin 

isu reference to the Scentiic Catalogue, which, however, is uot - 
made before the book ty bound, 

4. TRE ScLeNnriric CataioGue.—There is an old Scientific 
Catalogue, which iy still in use, because the new one, undertaken 
and begun in the year 1802, 1» uot yet finished. In this catalogue, 
the book ts eutered according to its subject, referred to that place 
iu the systematic arrangement of the ibrary, to which, from tts con- 
tents, it belongs. Tt is mest important and interesting to see the 
books thus canged together: the whole field of learning is surveyed 
in its various divisions aud subdivisions, and all the works that have 
been written on any particular subject, are brought under the eye. 
This is of westimable advantage for any learued or scientitic re- 
searches, in which the labor of enquiry is greatly facilitated and 
assisted, when we know what has been done hefore us on any sub- 
ject with which we are engaged, and can avail ourselves of every step 
that has been taken by our predecessors. Without such means it some- 
times happens that both time and trouble are lost in seeking for that 
which has already been found, or that ἃ subject is aot viewed in ail: 
those bearmes and relations, in which it should be contemplated, . 
To have the benefit of such a source of information is no trifling 
circumstance. No book is entered in this catalogue -before it is 
bound ;' and when the entry has been made, a reference to it is 
marked in the Catalogue of Accession, and in the Alphabetic Cata- 
Jogue. That reference shows the department of secienve to whiclr 
the book belongs, and gives the page of: the Scientific Catalogue. - 
But what appears of the greatest consequence is, that a similar 
reference to this catalogue is found m the book itself. It is in- 


A difference in the meaning of this expression, which prevails’ be- 
tween Engiand and Germany, may be nouced. A bouk 1s in Germany 
called not bound, or as they term st unpeund, as long as ἦν is in sheets.. 
But whan itis put in boards, or is even unly sewed, 1t 15 considered as - 
Wound. The buvksellers sell their bgoks all in shects. The τ in 
England is diflerent, where a book sewed, or in boards, woul be consi- 
dired as not bound. ᾿ ᾿ 
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scribed on the inside of the left-hand cover: and according to this 
notation the baok is placed on the shelf. By this means it is most 
readily found, when wanted for use. The Scientific Catalogue 
points out to what division of science it belongs ὙΠῸ librarian 
goes to the set of shclves appropriated to that division. From the 
catalogue he likewise knows its subdivisions. He has then only at 
random to take out any book, and to look at the mark, to be guided 
either to the right gr the left, above or below, in order to find the 
spot where that particular book, which he requires, is stationed. 
It is like opening a dictionary, where, if you search for a word, 
‘you Juok under the letter with which it begins, then you carry 
your eve to the right or the left, from the page, which you have 
by. chance opened, and thus approach the very word you wish to 
discover, it is au easy process, and more quick and sure than the 
mechanical plan of putting numbers on the backs, ‘Thi> method, 
than which none is more rational and more convenient, 1 believe, 
the library owes to Mr. Reuss. 

These different catalogues may not unaptly be compared to a 
merchant’s account-book. The Manual may he said to resemble 
the day-book, and the Alphabetic and Scientific Catalogues be cou- 
sidered as the ledzers. The Catalogue of Acces-ion is a peculiar 
Memorandum, giving information concerning the progressive in- 
crease of the stock. When the question ts, whether any given 
book is in the library, the Alphabetic Catalogue will furnish the 
answer: if it be asked whiere it is to be found, the Scientific Cata- 
logue is to be consulted. ‘The Catalogue of Accession would tell 
when and whence it was obtained. 

Before I take my leave of the library, I must not omit to mention, 
that it possesses also a valuable collection of prints and engrave 
ings, which is placed under the care of an eminent professor in 
the fine arts, Mr. Fiorillo. 


G. H. NOEHDEN. 


*,' We shall, in our successive Numbers, present our readers 
with similaraccounts of the libraries of Leyden, Hanover, Cassel, 
Gotba, Weimar, Jena, Erlangen, Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, 
and Munich. Ep, 
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ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 
le - 

No. 1. 

To the Editor of the Classical Journal, 


Tne encouragement which my work, entitled Oriental Customs, 
has received from the public, has induced me to devote as much: 
time as my other avocations permit to the cputinuation of it at 
some future period, i. two additional volumes. 1 have made very 
considerabie preparation for that purpose. In the mean time I de- 
sign, through the medium of the Classical Journal, to publish a 
series of Articles selected from my papers, for the illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures. | have herewith transmitted you the first num- 
ber, which, if acceptable, shall be continued in subsequent Articles. 

Took’s Court, Sept. 1850. SAMUEL BURDER. 

1.-- Exodus av. 25. The Lord shewed him a tree, which, when 
he had cast into the waters, the waters were made sweet.“ El-vah 
is a large village or town, thick-planted with palm-trees—the Oasis 
Parva of the Ancients —the last whabited place to the west that is 
under the jurisdiction of Rgypt: it yields senna and coloquintida. 
The Arabs call El-vah a shrub or tree not unlike our hawthorn, 
either in form or flower. It was of this wood, they say, that Mo- 
ses's rod was made when he sweetened the waters of Marah. With 
a rod of this wood too, say they, Kaleb [bn cl Waalid, the great 
destroyer of Christians, sweetened these waters at El-vah, once 
bitter, and gave it the name from this miracle. A number of very 
fine springs burst from the earth at El-vah, which render this small 
spot verdant and beautiful, though surrounded with dreary desarts 
op every quarter: if iy sitaated like an island in the midst of the 
ocean.” Bruce's Trarcls, vol. ti. p. 470. Our colonists who first 
peopled some parts of America corrected the qualities of the 
water they found there, by infusiug in it branches of sassafras ; and 
it is understood that the first inducement of the Chinese to the 
general use of tea was to correct the waters of their rivers. That 
other water also stands in some need of correction, and that such 
correction is apphed to it, appears from the custom δέ Egypt in 
respect to the water of the Nile—a custom which might have been 
familiar to Moses, as probably it is of great antiquity. ‘‘ The 
water of the Nile is alvays somewhat muddy ; but by rubbing with 
hitter almonds, prepared in a particular manner, the earthen jars in 
which i is kept, this water is rendered clear, light, and salutary.” 
Niebuhe’s Trav. vol. i. p. 71. (Calmet. Dict. Art. Alvah. ) 

Π1.--- Matt. xai. 8. dada very great multitude spread their gar- 
ments iy the way. Plutarch intormseus that the same affectionate 
respect and reverence was paid to Cato. ““ When Cato’s expedition 
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¢ 
was ended, he was escorted not only with the customary praises 
and acclamations, but with tears, and the tenderest endearments, 
the populace spreading their garments under his feet wherever he 
walked, and with affectionate fervor kissing his hands—-testimonies 
of public respect which the Romans at that time showed to very 
few of their Commanders.” Plutarch in Catone Jun. p. 402. Edit. 
Gr. 8vo. So also Clytemnestra orders her servaut to spread gar- 
ments in the road, in order to grace and honor the return of Aga- 
memnon. Aischyli, Aramemnon. ν᾿ 917. 930. See also Stanley on 
v. 918, in Kditione Pauw. 1745. See also 2 Kings ix. 13. Then 
they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put it under 
him ou the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu 
ἐς King. , 

III, —2 Samuel viii. 7. The shields of gold. It has been the 
practice of many princes to make the arms of their soldiers orua- 
mental and precious; partly from the love of splendor and magniti- 
cence, and partly to influence the courage of those who carried 

. them, since nothing else could secure them from becoming a prey 
to their enemies. [t was probably on this principle that Alexander 
Severus instituted his Chrysaspides, οὐ soldiers with golden shields. 
Alexander the Great had his 4rgyraspides, or soldiers with silver 
shields. Hadadezer had his golden ones. Delany's Life of David. 
2,5. 2. 

“It was farther proposed that a shicld of pure gold, exceeding 
the ordinary size, should be dedicated to him in the place allot- 
ted to orators of distinguished eloquence.” Tacitus, Ann. ti. 83. 
* The images of eminent men were represented on the shield which 
they had heen used to wear, and thence the images in honor of their 
memory were usually called shields.” ling, 1. xxv. s. 3. 

1V.—Phil. i. 7. Lhave you in my heart. “The old man fol- 
Jowed us with his women to a distance from the village, and at 
parting, recommentled me to his relations :_‘ He is your brother,’ he 
said to his son, ‘and there,’ opening his son's waistcoat, and putting 
his hand upon his bosom, ὁ there let him be placed :’ a way of re- 
commendation much in use in the Arabian desert likewise.” Burck- 
hardi’s Travels in Nubia, p. 170. 

V.— Phil, ii. 25. Aly brother and companion in Jahbour, and fellow 
soldier. ““ According to ἃ military custom, established in au early 
period of the Commonwealth, every Roman soldier chose his favo- 
rite comrade, anid by that tie of friendship, all were mutually bound 
to share every danger with their fellows. The consequence was, 
that a warlike spirit pervaded the whole army.” Livy, 1. ix. Tacitus 
Hist. i. 18. 

Vi.—Judges iil. 24, 25. The doors of the parlour were locked. 
The wooden lock. commonly used in Egypt ‘ consist of a long 
 bollow Piece of wood fixed in the door so as to slide backwards and 

* forwatds, which enters a hple =made for it in the door-post, and is 
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there fastened by small bolts of iron wireg which fall from above 
into little orifices made for them iu the top of the lock. The key 
is a long picee of wood, having at the end small pieces of iron wire 
of different lengths, irregularly fixed in, corresponding in number 
and direction with the- bolts which fall into the lock : these it lifts 
upon being introduced into the Jock, which it then pulls back. The 
bolts of wire dhifer in number fre 3 to 14 or 15, ana it is impos- 
sible to guess at the number a lock contains, or at the direction in 
Which they are placed.” Turner's Journal of a ‘our in the Levant. 
Vv. dil. p. 100. 
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vo. Πικκολὸς πρὸς τὸν ἰατρὸν I. Γλαράκην, ἐπιστρέφοντα is 
τὴν πατρίδα αὐτοῦ Χίον. ᾿Εν Παρισίοις ζ΄ ᾿Απριλίου «ωκ΄. 

This propemplicon thus commences: 

"Habe, Γλαράκη φίλτατε, ἢ πυθουμένη ὥρα! 

Εἰς τὴν πατρίδ᾽ ἀνωχωρεῖς μὲ τῶν Μουσῶν τὰ δῶρα. 
Πῶς οἱ γονεῖς σου λαχταροῦν! πῶς oe ποθεῖ ἡ πόλις} 
Πῶς οἱ πατέρες καὶ τροφεῖς τῆς νεολαίας ὕλης! 

The metre of these verses is the same as that of the fragment- 
of Manasses, recently published by Prof. Boissouade ; but they 
differ from those of Manasses in bemg written in rhyme. Πόλις 
and ὅλης aie good and legitimate rhymes; ὅλης being pronounced 
GALS. ἱ 

Sapplément aux Annales des Lagides, contenant la défense 
de la chionologie de cet ouvrage par M.Champollion Figeac. 
Paris, 1820. . 

Observations sur la Défense de Ja Chronologic des Lagides ; 
par M. ‘T. Samt Martin. Paris, 1820. 

Αἰσχύλου Χοηφόροι. dischyl Choéphon: [Sic : atque editor 
ab ea scnbendi norma non recedit; nam hee sunt piefationis 
verba pruna, In hac Choéphororum editione studui ; et Notis 
hic index pretixus est, Note in Choéphorus.]  Vdidit Cour. 
Schwenk. ‘lraj. ad Rhen. 1819. 8v0. 

Gul, A. Teisterbant (dict. Bilderdyk) “(τι Observationum 
et emendationum liber unus et alter. Leida, 1819-20. 8vo. 

Frid. Gal. Nic. Surmgar Commentatio de mutati Hebreo- 
rum ingenti post reditum e captivitate Babylouica ratione οἱ 
causis, premio ornata. Leid. 1820, -[to. 

Vheod. Adr. Clarisse Commentatio de Athenagora vita, scrip- 
tis, ct doctrina, premio ornata. Leid. 1520. Ato. 

A new edition of Cleomedes is now preparing in Holland. 
The editor is said to be the leaned M. Bake. 
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As our Numbers generally vary as to quantity, we beg to state 
that the average number of pages was always intended to be 200. 
We belicve it will be found, on reference to our Nos., that the 
quantity has on the whole been much excecded. Our thanks 
are however duc to An Original Subscriber.’ 

Si quam novam et meliorem Accentuum rationem profercn- 
dam ceusucrit A— os sibi morem gerentes hahebit. 

We have received a variety of communications, which we have 
not room to mention. ‘They shall not be neglected. ς 
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ESSAY 
On the cvidence fiom Scripture that the Soul, imme- 
diately after the death of the body, is not ina state of 
sleep or insenstbility ; but of happiness or misery; and 
on the moral uses of that doctrine. 
ee 


Pant U.--[Continued from No. XUM. p. 155.) 


Tatar “the disembodied Soul has even more active energies, 
than when encumbered with the body,” may be assumed, f think, 
on probable grounds, 

That, illuminated with some portion of hnowledge, it never 
reposcs in indolence, but perpetually aspires after a larger share, 
and proceeds more fervent in its Course in proportion as It 15 
more and miore culightened—seems descriptive of the human 
intellect im the present state of being. And, in its route towards 
perfection, how great is its restlessness when interrupted in the 
pursuit, yet how imconceivable its distance fiom the point to 
which it tends! how vast the vacuity for ever remamuy to be 
filled up—how manifold the deficiencies of which it is sensible— 
how tfinite the space into which it desies to penetrate, but 
which is enveloped m clouds of thick darkuess !— But to imagina- 
tion who can affix boundaries ?—And, for the affections, whose 
objects Me often worthy all ther aidor, and apparently held 
out as an everlasting possession—-Who can picture their fruitless 
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energies, when those objects are no sooner attained, than snatch- 
ed away from their grasp ?—In its Lspirations beyond the body, 
we thus contemplate the mind with wonder: nor shonld we 
less admire its pre-eminence over its earthly vehicle, while under 
certain circumstances it abstracts its essence, as it were, out of 
the body—can render the body, though disordered, inseusible of 
disease — though tortured can dissipate the feelmg of pain, 
and, though im every part the brain be injured, can still pursue 
its thoughts or speculations." 

Tottering upon the very verge of the grave, when the body is 
all feebleness and fragility, andthe mind is lost to every preseut 
object, with what an astonishing correctness and vivacily can 
the aged recollect aud recount the transactions of their youth ! 
—How vividly they retrace the scenes that had in early life 
amused their fancies or inflamed their passions! With all the 
Images of the past thus crowding upon them—whilst their souls 
are rekindled into new life,—it should scem us if they had pos- 
session of two worlds at once :—as if, though inhabitants of earth, 
they were exsisting in the world of spirits—here, though m 
the body, yet almost out of the body in Paradise ! 

It is surely a striking circumstance, that, a little before their 
deaths, the Patriarchs were endued with a prophetic spirit—that 
they foretold the fortunes of their children—the fates of their 
latest posterity;—and that Moses, after the period of his de- 
cease had been determined, recounted to the Israelites their vari- 
ous history, addressed to them the counsels of wisdom, and 
chanted a song, for sublimity and pathos unrivaled in the astern 
poetry. Thus energetic almost at the hour of dissolutios— 
thus endued with preternatural powers, we are almost warrant- 
ed in concluding, that their spirits, about to throw off the in- 
cumbrances of the body, had additional force and fire, and that, 
after death, they gained vigor and animation. 

I have already alluded to our Saviour in Paradise as meeting 
the Penitent. But in what manner our Lord employed his time 
there, and in other mansions of disembodied spirits, between 
his death and his resurrection, may claim our particular conside- 
ration. 


' The modern theory of the materialists has been entirely overturned 
by reasoning from facts—from experience. See Mem. of Liter. and 
Philos. Society of Manchester, vol. iv. for a valuable paper of Dr, Fer- 
riat; proving by evidence apparently complete and indisputable, that 
every part of the brain has beeh-injured without affecting the act of 


thought. 
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Whilst on earth, our Saviour was all activity, both in body 
and mind. He not only préached “the glad tidings of salva- 
tion” to innumerable multitudes—to all that “had ears to hear,” 
—but “ went about doing good fre village to village, and from 
house to house, visiting the sick and relieving the wretched— 
proclaiming liberty to the captive, and the opening of the pri- 
son to them that were Lund.” ᾿ 

And whilst in Hades (it should seem from a fair induc- 
tion) he remitted not 4 moment from his labors of love. 

In Paradise, he met “the Penitent.” ‘To the Spirits in 
prison” he went and preached. “ὉΠ ον Christ hath once suffered 
for sms—put to death m the flesh,—but quickened by the Spirit. 
By which, also, le went and preached unto the Spirits in 
prison, which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long- 
buffering of God waited, in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
preparing — —wherein ἂν (that 15, eight souls) were saved by 
water.” " The words θανατωθεὶς μὲν σαρχὶ are very strong and 
decisive, ‘dead in his body” ζωοποιηθεὶς δὲ τῷ πνεύματι, «light- 
ed up with new life, in his soul !” 

Escaped from the burden of his mortal body, his soul was ani- 
mated with a more ardent vivacity—was rendered capable of 
more powei ful energies ! 

And, with a life thus kindled into a brighter flame, he went 
and preached to the Spirits whose bodies had perished i in the 
deluge. 

The Ancient Fathers (with the exception of St. Augustinc) 
understood the passage before us in its obvious sense, ‘That 
“the soul of Christ preached salvation to the souls in Eades,” 
was the persuasion of Clemens: and that “as Christ went into 
Hades, so shall our souls go thither,’—thought Irenaus and 
Tertullian.” 

I mean not to hazard any new conjecture relative to a passage 
unquestionably obscure, but which has becn finely illustrated 
by a late writer of high eminence in theology. 

After his exposition of the text, his application of it to our- 
selves is equally clear and concise. “Christ was made so truly 
man, that whatever took place in the human nature of Christ, 
may be considered as a model and example of what must take 


! Peter, ili. 18, 19, 20. 
3. See, particularly, Irenzus, lib. iv. Co 45. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vi.and 
St. Cyril in Joan. 110. xii. 
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place, in a certain due proportion and degree, in every man united 
to him. Christ’s Soul survived the death of his body. 

The soul, therefore, of every believer shall survive the body’s 
death. Christ’s disembodied Soul descended into hell : thither, 
therefore, shall the Soul of every believer descend. 

In that place the Soul of Christ, in its separate state, possessed 
and exercised active powers: in the same place, therefore, shall 
the believer's Soul possess and exercise activity. Christ’s Soul 
was not left in hell, neither shall the Souls of [118 servants there 
be left but for a season. 

Theé appointed time will come, when the Redeemer shall set 
open the doors of their prison-house, and say to his redeemed : 
“Go forth !"! 

V.—That “the separate Soul shall even have new senses,” 
seems suggested, in Scripture, from several incidents and cir- 
cumstances. 

If now we “ see through a glass darkly, then shall we see face 
to face.” “If now we know in part, then shall we know even 
as also we are known.” 

It is not enough that the veil of obscurity shall be withdrawn 
from those objects, of which we at present form some faint 
conception. ‘here isno doubt that scenes shall be disclosed to 
us, such as have no counterpart upon earth—that voices shall be 
uttered, such as we have never heard—language, to which 
nothing here can bear any affinity. 

In the Paradise, to which St. Paul was carried, the Apostle 
heard ‘‘ unspeakable words :” the vision which he saw was un- 
describable; the words which he heard, unutterable; the 
knowledge that was imparted, incommunicable. Yet St. Paul 
declared, he could not say whether he had been “in the body, 
or out of the body.” If “ out of the body,” it was plain, that an 
incorporeal Spirit has a more enlarged intelligence, and livelier 
perceptions, than a Soul receiving impressions on the bodily 
organs, and carrying on its operations through’ the medium of 
the senses, New sources, therefore, of knowledge will open 
upon us; new avenues of delight. 1tis then, that, independently 
of the flesh and in the Inghest degree spiritualised, the Soul will 
exert its noblest energies; and amidst abstractions (to set at 
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* See Bisuop Horseley’s Sermon, Edit. 1811. pp. 414, 415. Why the 
Bishop shouid bave confined “ the life and activity” of the intefmediate 
state to “ believers”—to “ the 861 vants of Christ,”—we cannot perceive, 
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nought the proudest boast of our earthly, ephemeral philosophy) 
will increase in knowledge thore and more, and pursue its con- 
templations of truth—of the Eternal Mind—in that uncreated 
light, “at whose brightness the Moon shall be confounded, and 
the Sun ashamed.”! 

V1.—There are circumstances, whence we are further assured, 
that the Soul, thus pc ssessing consciousness, activity, keener 
sensibility and new organs of perception, ‘shall at once 
enjoy positive happiness or positive misery. 

“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise”—said our Sae 
viour to the Penitent. Immediately on his decease, the Peni- 
tent was admitted into bliss. 'To mect, face to face, the Lord of 
life was, indeed, supreme happiness. 

Nor is it to be questioned, that St. Paul’s desire “to depart 
and to be with Chiist,” implied his full assurance of an instant 
communication of such felicity. ‘’I'o me, to live is Christ,” 
(said he,) ‘‘ and to die, is gain.” “ But if [ live in the flesh, this is 
the fruit of my labor. Yet what I shall choose, I wot not. 
Vor 1 am in a strait betwixt two ; having a desire to depart and 
to be with Christ, which ts far better. Nevertheless, to abide 
in the flesh, is more needful for you.” * 

Nor is it less evident from Scripture, that the Souls of the 
wicked shall no sooner be disengaged from their bodies, than 
they shall be sensible of pam—of mental anguish the most 
acute, 

The rich man tortured in Gehenna was very anxious to dis- 
patcha messenger to his five brethren, whom he had left on earth 
immersed in sensuality—to warn them of his unhappy fate—lest 
they should come into that place of torment. 

And there is a parable of another “ rich man,” which shows 
tliat with the guilty there is no respite from punishment. In this 
life, there are scenes that may dissipate attention. But after 
death, the Soul will be abandoned to its own reflections ; and 
the conscience of the sinner “slumbereth not.”3 ‘ Be not 
afraid of them (said our Saviour) that kill the body, and after 
that, have no more that they can do. But I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear. Fear him, which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell.”—‘ And he spake a parable. The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully.”—*‘ And 
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1 Isaiah xxiv. 28. e* Phil. i. 21, 22, 23. 
3 Luke xii. 4, 5.—-16-20. 
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he said, I will pull down my barns, and build greater: and there 
will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul: Soul! thou hast much goods laid up for many years !”— 
“« But God said unto him: Thou fool !—this night thy Soul shall 
be required of thee !” 

VIl.—Though the Soul, immediately after death, is thus in a 
state of happiness or misery, we believe, on the authority of 
Scripture, that “its happiness or misery is very far from perfect 
tn its disembodied state.” ‘Though it hath cast off that flesh and 
blood, which is never to he resumed, since “ flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God,”—and though released from its 
“‘corruptible body” we conceive it—expatiating in ‘fields of 
bliss inaccessible to mortality—amidst objects to earthly organs 
imperceptible ;—yet its union with a body—(refined from all car- 
nal impurities) is necessary to that susceptibility of pleasure or 
of pain which is promised to the just, and must await the wicked 
on that day, when “ God shall fade every man according to his 
works.” For, as St. Augustine asks, “" What end can it answer, 
that Souls should receive their bodies in the resurrection, if with- 
out bodies they enjoy supreme happiness ?”? 

We admit, then, that the intermediate is by no means a per- 
fect state. The distinction, indeed, between Paradise and the 
third Heaven (as revealed to St. Paul) clearly suggests the infe- 
riority of Paradise. 

VIII.—Yet, imperfect as this intermediate state must be, our 
faculties and affections shall be refined and enlarged. And that, 
thus refined and enlarged, “ they shall be exercised in society ;"-- 
we may conclude, perhaps, from our own nature, and from its 
resemblance to the nature of Angels—to say nothing of several 
intimations in the sacred writings. 

From the very constitution of our nature, as social, from “ the 
tender charities of ‘‘ Father, Son, and Brother,” and every tie of 
virtuous friendship, we may surely infer, that retaining all our 
generous propensities and affections, we must be social still, in 
our disembodied state. ' 

As to the other argument, the inquiry must be, how far we 
resemble the Angels? 

The Angels are always represented in society. 

If then, we are like the Angels, we must be social also. 

It appears that “ Angels” and “ Spirits” are, in the Scripture, 
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synonymous. “ If a Spirit or an Angel hath spoken unto him, 
let us not fight against God.”* He maketh his Angels, 
Spirits.” 

In the mean time, the Spirits or departed Souls of Men are 

“Jike the Angels,” or even “ the same” as the Angels of Hea- 
ven. 
“‘ When they shall rise from the dead, they shall be as the Angels 
in Heaven.” ‘ ‘They can die no more, for they are equal unto 
the Angels.”* ‘These observations (by the way) may assist us 
in elucidating a text, which has ,been almost given up, as inex- 
plicable, by modern as well as apcient commentators.—* Know 
ye not, that ye shall judge Angels?”> Know ye not, that ye 
shall judge Spirits—the Spirits of men? Our Saviour had told 
the twelve Apostles, that ‘they should sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

That the Angels are scarcely ever noticed but in terms that 
suggest an idea of society, is sufficiently obvious. 

Nor can we disconnect the images of social happiness, from 
“‘the household of God,” “ the whole family in Heaven,” “ the 
general assembly and church of the first born,” “the city of 
the Living God.” We are also informed, that “ there is joy in 
the presence of the Angels of God over one sinner that repent- 
eth.” 

If, then, there be so close an analogy between the nature of 
Angels and of Men, the Spirits of Menexist not in solitude. And, 
whilst Angels have “such respect unto us,’—shall we remain 
uninterested in the fate of our fcllow-creatures ? 

It is to benevolence—it is to friendship, that the pleasures of 
Paradise shall owe their zest. It is hatred—it is envy, that shall 
sharpen pain. 

Who can doubt it, when the very prayer which our Lord him- 
self hath taught us, breathes the warmest sympathetic affection, 
involving im fraternal love the individual interest—and when 
with every glinfpse of the intermediate state, whether of Para- 
dise or of Gehenna, we see social happiness or social misery ? 
—‘“T say unto you, that many shall come from the East and 
from the West, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven.® 


: se XXili. 9. Ἢ Heb. i. 7. 
ark xil. 25. Luke xx. 36. 
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But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness : There shall be weeping ard gnashing of teelh.— There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, and all the Prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust out. 

“* And they shall come from the Kast and from the West, and 
from the North and from the South, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God,” 

LX.—Such, then, is our social nature; such our affinity with 
Angels. And “ we shall meet hereafter.” 

But shall “ father, son, and brother” mect, and yet be held 
in ignorance of their earthly “relationships ?—Such ignorance 
should seem equivalent with eternal separation. 

That we shall recognise each other, however, is capable of 
proof from our consciousness. 

It has appeared, that the disembodied Soul possesses its con- 
sciousness; and that this consciousness includes a rccognisance 
of our actions done in the body. 

Is it possible, then, to conceive, that this consciousness will 
not extend from actions, to persons and things ? 

If we really possess our former selves, we must necessarily 
call to mind those personal connexions, which had engaged our 
thoughts and exercised our passions. ‘The memory of those 
very actions, by which we shall be judged, seems involved in the 
recollection of the circumstances that gave rise to them, and 
the persons by whose assistance, or in whose behalf, or in con- 
junction with whom they were performed. L‘very act of virtue 
or vice must have, in some shape, relation to others, as well as 
.to ourselves. 

If, then, our transactions here are so combined and com- 
plicated; if two or more, who had lived together upon earth, 
distinctly remember the very same facts,—if they call to’ me- 
mory the same pleasures or distresses, the same anxieties and 
fears, which «they together shared, orm which tkey had sympa- 
thised ;—can we believe that death, though leaving them in 
full possession of the consciousness that includes “ a recognisance 
of their actions as done in the body,” will yet deprive them of 
the power of mutually communicating their recollections and 
their feelings ?—From such communication we cannot abstract 


personal recognition. 
But in that dreadful appeal to consciousness, which Abraham 
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employs in his conversation with the “ rich man,” we are taught 
to believe, that their earthly transactions and connexions will be 
fresh in the memories of disembodied spirits. ‘ Son; remem- 
ber, that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented.” 

They, who contend against such recollections, allege “ the 
shadowy character” of the parable. But “ the Penitent Thief” 
must silence every objection. ‘* Lord! remember me, when 
thou comest into thy kmgdom.” 

To that future knowledge, St, Paul is conceived to allude, at 
least in two or three passages of his Epistles. 

Where, in his Epistle to the Colossians," he looks to the 
hour, when he shall “ present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” 
he is supposed to express his hope, that at the general judg- 
ment he might present to Christ the converts whom he had made 
to his faith and religion, and might present them perfect in every 
good work ;— which afferds a manifest and necessary inference 
that the Saints in a future life will meet and be known again to 
one another : for how, without knowing again his converts, could 
St. Paul expect to present them at the last day?” ‘lo the 
Thessalonians * also the Apostle declares: “ I would not have 
you to be ignorant concerning them which are” m Hades ; 
‘ that ye sorrow not as others, which have no hope.” lor, if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even them, also, will 
God bring with him.—And “ they who remain on earth, at the 
coming of our Lord, shall not” anticipate “ them” which are in 
Hades. “ For the dead in Christ shall rise first. ‘Then they 
which remain on earth, shall be caught up together with them 
m the clouds, to meet the Loid in the air.” 

Not that it is clear from these passages, that personal recog- 
nition shall take place before the re-union of the body andthe soul. 

X.—On the whole, it should appear, that social, like the 
Angels, we shail meet and converse with our friends in Hades. 
But perhaps, solicitous for our friends on earth, we may be 
sent hither as ministering Spirits.” 

From the notice of the scriptural resemblances between 
Angels and the Spirits of men, it has been surmised that the 
Souls of the departed may occasionally revisit this carth, and 
though restrained in general to their Sheol, may be permitted 
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to come hither, as guardians from danger, or as ministers of 
consolation. ὶ Ἂν 

That the Almighty acts by ministering Spirits, is probable 
from that sublime picture of Micaiuh, when he tells us—“ 1 
saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of Heaven 
standing by him on his right hand and on his left. And there 
came forth a Spirit and stood before the Lord, and said, 1 will 
go forth, and I will be a lying spiritin the mouths of all his 
Prophets.” * 

But that Angels have the charge of men, we have the most 
convincing evidence—or rather the plain declaration of Scrip- 
ture. “ There shall no evil befal thee,” (said the Psalmist,) “ for 
he shall give his Angels charge over thee, tu keep thee in all 
thy ways.” * 

We are even said to have our peculiar Angels. “ It is his 
Angel.” 3. And, according to St, Matthew, + the Angels“ of 
little children are the most favored Angels of tle Almighty.” 
“ Take heed, that ye despise not one of these little ones: for 
{ say unto you, that in Heaven their Angels do always behold 
the face of my Father.” —“ ‘Take care that ye treat not with con- 
tempt such little children as ye now sce before you, or those be- 
lievers in me, who resemble these children in docility, meekness, 
humility, and indifference to all that the world calls great and ho- 
norable. For your Heavenly Father condescends to take them 
under his protection, He sends even his most favored Angels, 
those “ ministers of his, that dohis pleasure,” to guard and watch 
over these little children, and those Christians, who approach 
most nearly to the mnocence and simplicity of the child.’ 

From the parable of the “ rich man,” I should also conceive 
that the souls of men, on their decease, are conducted by Angels 
to their intermediate habitation. “ The beggar died; and was 
carried by Angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 

It was in opposition to the Sadducees, who denied the sub- 
sistence of the Spirits of men in a separate state, that the Pha- 


δι Kings xxii. 19. 20. Zi. For ine agency of spirits, see fiurd's 
serm. on the text: “ Resist the Devil, and he will fly from yuu.”—~ 
James iv. 7. 
> Psalm xci. 11. Matt. iv. 6. Luke iv. 10. 
3 Acts xii. 15. * Acts xvill. 10. 
5 Bp. Porteus. 
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risees declared: “ If a Spirit or an Angel hath spoken to him, 
let us not fight against Go.” " 

That the Spirits of the deceased, therefore, had access to men, 
(in common with the Angels,) was the belief of the Pharisees, 
And this was a scriptural doctrine. Whence we infer, that the 
employment of departed spirits is similar to that of Angels ;— 
if so, that departed spivits minister to the necessities of men on 
earth—and, if to men onearth, to their néarest friends and re- 
lations. * 

That spirits in Hades look back to their friends on earth 
with all their former feelings,.is probable, not only from the 
parable of Dives (to which [ have more than once adverted), but 
from a singular text im the Revelations :—“ I saw the Souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimo- 
ny which theyheld. And they cried with a loud voice, saying : 
How long, O Lord! holy andtrue! dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? And white 
robes were given to every one of them :—and it was said unto 
them, that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also, and their brethren that should be killed 
as they were, should be fulfilled.” 3 

I should not have ventured to speak even thus slightly and 
cursorily on a point of so much ambiguity, but for the authori- 
ty of Bishop Kerr, (who seems to have derived comfort from 
the idea of a spiritual intercourse,) and more particularly that 
of Secker, whose opinion it was, that “ our spirits, when sepa- 
rated from the body, shall be sensible of what is transacting 
upon earth—shall be witnesses of the conduct and sentiments 
of the friends we leave behind us.”—The Archbishop was never 
accused of credulity or superstition. 

XI.—May we presume to go one step further—and to pro- 
fess our belief, that departed spirits, thus visiting us, for various 
purposes of Providence, may be permitted to assume forms of 
visibility—to become actually manifest to our sensts? 


' For Angels having the care of men, see Gen. xxiv. 40. xxxil. 1. 
rlviii.16. Judg. xiii. 3. Ps. xxxiv. 7. Zech. 1.14. Dan, ix. 22, 

2 « Neither reason nor Revelation forbids you to hope, that you may in- 
crease the happiness of your departed Parent by obeying her precepts ; 
and that she may, in her present state, look with pleasure upon every 
act of virtue, to which her instructions or example may have contri- 
buted,” Boswell’s Juknson, Edit. 2. vol. i. 188.—See alsu vol.u. 17. and 
vol. ii. 590.—Sce hkewise Hayley’s Cowper, for similar opinions.—Not 
that we lay much stress on the argumentum ad hominem. 

3 Rev. vi. 9, 10, 11. 
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If Spirits familiarly approach us, is it not easy to suppose 
that their intercourse may be rendered perceptible to our senses— 
or that they may visibly appear to us, without either trouble or 
commotion? Considering, therefore, the facility with which 
they may appear, (according to our weak apprehensions at least,) 
we shall not, perhaps, object to their appearing on the ground 
of trivial circumstances or useless errands. But surely, though 
their dwelling be as remote as possible; though they may be 
utterly unconscious of our transactions here; their nature may 
admit (for aught we know to the contrary) of an instantaneous 
passing from the place of their abode to our earthly residence. 
But how (it has been asked) can a spirit become visible—an 
immaterial being to our corporeal eyes? A question which can 
never beanswered, and ought not to beasked, before we know how 
spirits exist. — Granting, however, that they are essentially invisible, 
the Deity has surely the power of investing a Spirit with matter in 
order to produce visibility. I trust, it is not unphilosophical to 
speak of the Soul and the bodyas united in one person. Δ spirit, 
then, by the superinduction of the slightest shadowy substance 
may be rendered visible to the eye, though still impalpable. 

That Spirits were once accustomed to manifest themselves to 
the eyes of men, is a truth which none but unbelievers will 
make an effort to gainsay. 

Called up from Sheol, Samuel, we know, foretold the fate of 
Saul and his house, in a strain of terrific grandeur, which was 
evidently the voice of inspiration.’ [t was doubtless the Spirit 
of Samuel. ‘The Sorceress of Endor, preparing her incantations, 
with a view to a deception, was struck with horror at the appear- 
ance of ‘© Samuel himself.’ And, instantly discovering who it 
was that had consulted her, ‘ She cried with a loud voice and 
spake to Saul, saying: Why hast thou deceived me? for thou 
art Saul. And the king said unto her: Be not afiaid. And 
‘the Lord’—said Samuel to the King—‘ hath rent the kingdom 
out of thine hand, because thou obeyedst not the voice of the 
Lord. And fo-morrow shalt thou and tliy sons be with me,’” 
The fulfilment of this prophecy proves at once its divine origin. 
\fence | scruple not to declare my conviction, that the Spirit of 
Samuel actually appeared to Saul. Nor should we slight the son 
of Sirach, who expressly tells us, that “ after his death Samuel 
prophesied, and showed the king his end, and lifted up his voice 
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from the eaith in prophecy, to blot out the wickedness of the 
people.”* ° 

But let us refer to the gospel of Christ. In St. Matthew, 
we find that our Saviour’s disciples, when “ they saw Jesus 
walking on the sea, were troubled, saying: It is a Spirit.”? 

“ And they cried out for fear. but Jesus said: Be of good 
cheer—it is [—be not afraid.” 

After his resurrection, our Lord appearmg to his disciples, 
was again dreaded, asa Spirit. But he said; “ [Handle me and 
see: Fora Spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have,” 
Now it is not to be supposed, , that our Saviour would humor 
notions absolutely false and groundless. Lf Spifits could not 
appear, he wonld have removed the terror of Ins disciples much 
more effectually, by informing them, that what they imagined, 
was impossible. But he affirms, that he is “ not a Spirit ;” 
with this very remarkable observation, that “ a Spirit hath not 
flesh and bones.” We have, here, even a definition of a Spirit. 
We learn from the mouth of our Lord himself, that a Spirit, 
though impalpable, may be rendered visible. 

That Spirits have appeared, then, is plain from Scripture. 
And what should prevent their continuing still to visit us? The 
belicf that they may, occasionally, visit us, lath, beyond all dis- 
pute, a religious tendency. It implies the active existence of the 
Soul. 11 intimates our counexion with the world of Spirits: 
it brings departed friends around us: it even secures to us the 
endearing satisfaction of a parent’s care, though that parent be 
no more 5660} : it bids us “ rejoice with trembling ;” and it in- 
spires us with a livelier feeling of the omuipotence of God. 


Part III. 


I.—On the whole, it seems a fact unanswerably proved, since 
(to wave all that Philosophy hath suggested) it reposes on the 
basis of the infallible Scriptures—that the Soul, immediately 
after the cleath of the body, is not in a state of sleep or isensibi- 
lity, but of [lappiness or Misery.” 

Before we advert to the moral uses of this doctrine, let us 
open the Book of Wisdom for a summary view of the three 
states of the Soul in the body, disembodied, and united to the 
body again :—* The Souls of the rightcous are m the hands of 
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God: there shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the 
unwise, they seemed to die: and their departure is taken for 
misery, and their going from us to be utter destruction. But 
they are in peace. For though they be punished in the sight of 
men, yet is their hope full of immortality. And, having been a 
little chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded ; for God proved 
them, and found them worthy for Himself.” 

“They shall judge the nations, and have dominion over the 
people ; and their Lord shall reign for ever.”* 

1[.—T hat the doctrine 1 have been inculcating, hath its “ moral 
uses,” a very slight view of the question must, I think, deter- 
mine. 

Yet there are some who, in the main, sound divines, are 
sceptics on this subject. 

Bishop Lorseley had declared that “ the Sleep of the Soul 
was an unintelligible and dismal doctrine.” The British 
Critic (reviewing the Bishop’s Sermons) asserts, on the con- 
trary, that the doctrine is neither gloomy nor unintelligible, 
«Time unperceived,” says the Critic, “is nothing. Men have 
been in a deliquium six weeks, without suspecting, when they 
came to themselves, that they had been longer in that state than 
an instant. If a man were to sleep without dreaming for a 
thousand years, it would seem to himself, when he awoke, that 
he had slept but one night.” 

In opposing authority to authority, let me observe that Bishop 
Bull (himself a host), far from acquiescing in the Sleep of the 
Soul, is anxious to impress on us the idea of its sensibility ; 
directing our thoughts to its Paradise, as a state of positive en- 
joyment. Speaking of “ the Third Heaven” and of “ Paradise” 
as disclosed to St. Paul, “ the order of these visions,” says the 
Bishop, “is observable, First, the Apostle had represented 
to him, the most perfect joys of the third or highest Heaven, of 
which we hope to be partakers after the resurrection. And 
then, dest sv long an expectation should discourage us, he saw, 
also, the intermediate joys of Paradise, wherewith the Souls 
of the Faithful are refreshed until the resurrection ;—and for 
ou comfort he tells us, that even these, also, are inexpres- 
sible.” 
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III.—To those, whose fancies glance lightly over the surface 
of things, there may appear, but little difference between un- 
consciousness and insensibility. ‘Their views are, indeed, super- 
ficial. They look not intently on the subject. ‘They take up 
little or nothing im their grasp; and their reflections are not 
such as to operate on the conduct. 

But to the deep reasoner, to him who ponders well on death 
and on eternity, there is something in “ the long unbroken Sleep” 
of the Soul, from which imagination recvils—there is some- 
thing in its extinction, from which it shrinks with terror. 

We turn away from a chasm between death and the resurrec. 
tion.—It is a dismal void, more gloomy than the valley of the 
shadow of death—it is a dreary inanity, that cannot be conceived 
without a feeling of dejection, to check our moral and intellece 
tual energies—to chill the kindest, the most virtuous affections, 

It is impossible to contemplate the subject, without affixing 
in our minds some period to time, sume point for the com- 
mencement of eternity. We are willing to think, aud we con- 
ceive that we have good ground for supposing, that six thousand 
years may be about the age of the world. ut that six millions 
of years may not pass, from the creation to the day of judgment, 
we are not absolutely assured. 

In the prospect of that day, there is a remoteness—there is an 
obscurity, not to be reconciled with our eager hopes of immor- 
tality—I had almost said, with the scriptural promise of a 
recompense for all our toils and privations and afflictions, in the 
arduous path of Christian duty. 

“ Of that day (said our Saviour) knoweth no man—no, not 
the Angels of Heaven, but my Father only.”* 

In what state, therefore, the Soul shall be, in the space between 
death and the judgment, is an inquiry not interesting in specu- 
lation only. Pursued with diffidence, it may be attended with 
the best practical results. 

As it respects our friends, whom we have loved ig life and in 
death, and whose last moments we have watched with affectionate 
attention, there can be no greater comfort than the persuasion, 
that though not seen, they exist ;-—that, reclaimed from a world 
of trouble to a blessed abode, they are in peace. 

There is a pleasing sympathy in the reflection, that, like our- 
selves, they still dive: there is delight im the idea, that they dive, 
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where is “ no more sorrow.” And if we think their state of 
happiness is such as includes an inturest in our welfare, we are 
relieved in the liveliest manner from the horrors of separation 
and the pangs of absence :—and Affection, Piety and Faith will 
carry us on to the end of our earthly pilgrimage, invulnerable 
almost to the shafts of sin or Satan. But if we see our friends, 
as they are taken away from us, dropping, one after another, into 
utter insensibility-—if not extinct, unconscious of existence,—I 
will not repeat, how disheartening such a prospect must be—how 
chilling to that ardor we should feel as Christians, “in running 
the race that is set before us.” , A stop—a period is put to the 
labor of love. The chain of connexion is broken between 
the visible aud invisible world. If, indeed, the lives and conver- 
sations of those who are removed from us were such as even 
the partiality of friendship cannot view with satisfaction, the 
thought that death has, at Jeast, suspended the operation of a 
guilty conscience, may fling a gleam of hope upon the awful 
vacuity between the works of unrighteousness and the day of 
recompense. : 

But itisa gleam to which the Christian will not desire to 
look: it can only be cherished in “ a doubtful mind.” In fine, 
the interimediate sensibility [ have been considering, must sug- 
gest, to virtuous bosoms, a feeling of the union between Earth 
and Heaven—an animated sense of moral Harmonies, otherwise 
broken or disturbed—of spiritual enjoy ments, at once refined on © 
the dissolution of our “ fleshly tabernacle”—of pure Intelligences 
in happy communion—of felicities always increasing, ull the 
“* Spirits of just men shall be made perfect.” And, though we 
may checrfully “ abide in the flesh, and continue, like St. Paul, 
with our brethren, for their furtherance and joy of Faith,” yet 
shall we long to depart and to be with Christ. 


EUSEBIUS DEVONIENSIS. 
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COMICORUM GRACORUM FRAGMENTA. 
SPECIMEN EDITIONIS a a. Burces. 


Jerst quadam supersunt pretiosa e reliquiis literarum Greca- 
rum, quas, veluti ὁ naufragio, sors, alioquin invidiosa, servavit 
integras, Homericos dico, Herodoteos, Thucydideosque libros ; 
sunt tamen et alia, eaque pene innumera, quorum nil nisi desi- 
derium inane restat. Inter hac mgenii Llellenici monumenta 
non infimum locum tenent Comicorum scripta. Ex iis, plus 
mille, fabulis, quarum salibus se dederunt Athenienses, ut 
tristem risu hilarem, pravamque preceptis correctam redderent 
vitam, undecim, neque ill# omni quidem parte integrie, Aristo- 
phanis solius fabula supersunt. I1inc evenit, ut, quoties de 
Comicis Grecis loquimur, toties de fragmentis Comicorum 
sermo sit. Ea fragmenta ad colligenda, laboribus aliorum 
aliquantisper adjutum, et imprimis Gatakeri scriniis, sedulo me ἡ 
acciucturum esse predico, et, modo vita suppetat, neque census 
mihi deficiat, libros de hac re nonnullos publici juris facturum,. 
Specimen cditionis interim proferre libet. 

Apud Plutarchum “Ἔν 11, p. 1142. D. exstat Pherecratis 
fragmentum hodie mendosissimum mutilumque. Id corrigere 
Yoluit Brunckius ad Aristoph. Fragm. Addend. T. 111. p. 170. 
Sed ne levissimum quidem profecit. Successu meliori rem trac- 
tavit Jacobs. ad Lucillii Epigr. xviir. et in Wolfii Literarische 
aAnalekt. 11. p. 375. Ipse vero, ni fallor, primus dicar Comico 
restituisse, que temporis iniquitas modo non penitus deleverat. 
Ita certe scripsit Plutarchus. 


Τὸ παλαιὸν ἕως εἰς Μελανιππίδην, τὸν τῶν διθυράμβων ποιητὴν, 
συμβέβηκε τοὺς αὐλητὰς παρὰ τῶν ποιητῶν λαμβάνειν τοὺς μισθοὺς, 
πρωταγωνιστούσης δηλονότι τῆς ποιήσεως, τῶν δ᾽ αὐλητῶν ὑπηρετούντων 
τοῖς διδασκάλοις" ὕστερον δὲ καὶ τοῦτο διεφθάρη, ὥστε καὶ Φερεκράτην 
τὸν Κωμικὸν εἰσαγαγεῖν τὴν Μουσικὴν ἐν γυναικείῳ σχήματι, ὅλην 
κατηκισμένην τὸ σῶμιοι" ποιεῖ δὲ τὴν «Ιικαιοσύνην διαπυνθανομιένην τὴν 
αἰτίαν τῆς λώβης καὶ τὴν Ποίησιν λέγουσαν, 
«1έξω μὲν οὐκ ἄκουσα" σοί τε γὰρ κλύειν 
ἐμοί τε λέξαι θυμὸς ἡδονὴν ἔχει" 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἦρξε τῶν κακῶν Μελανιππίδης" 
ἐν ols ἀπεράντοις ὃς λαβὼν ἀνέκας ὄμε 

’ 2 i - , 
χαλαρωτέραν ἐποίησε χο Bais, δώδεκα" ὥ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ὅμως οὗτος μὲν ἣν ἀποχρῶν ἀνὴρ 
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ἔμοιγε' πρὸς τοῖς γῦν δὲ κάκ᾽ ἔστι | χἅτερα 
ἀπὸ τῶν ποιούντων πολλὰ κυντερώτερα" 
Κινησίας γὰρ ὁ κατάρατος ᾿Δστυκὸς 
ἐξαρμονίας καμπὰς ποιῶν ἐν ταῖς στροφαῖς, 10 
εἶτ᾽ ἠλόηκ᾽ ἔμ᾽, ὥστε τῆς ποιήσεως 

τῶν διθυράμβων, λαθάπερ & ἐν ταῖς ἀσπίσι, 

τἀρίστερ᾽ αὐτοῦ ᾿φαίνετ᾽ εἶναι δέξια" 

ann οὐκ ey εἴποις, ἔσχατα Μυσῶν τὸν Σάκαν, 

ὅσα με ῥάκη τ᾽ ἤμπισχε, κἀξηνάγκασε 15 
πατρικὸν γενέσθαι καὶ δοκεῖν πενέστατον" 

Ῥρύνης δ᾽ ᾿Ιάδος στρόβιλον ἐμβαλών τινα, 

χάμπτων με καὶ στρέφων, ὅλην διέφθορεν" 

τὴν ἁρμονίαν γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον 

πρώτιστος ἔκλασ᾽ ἐν πέντε χορδαῖς δώδεκα" 20 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἔμοιγε χ᾽ οὗτος ἦν ἀποχρῶν ἀνήρ" 

el γάρ τι κἀξήμαρτεν, αὖθίς μ᾽ ἀνέβαλεν' 

ὁ δὲ Τιμόθεος p’, ὦ φιλτάτη, κατορώρυχε 

καὶ διακέκναικ᾽ αἴσχιστοι" 

AIK. ποῖος οὑτοσὶ 
Τιμόθεος; 

MOY. ᾧ Means ἴ ἰσ᾽, οὔτις Πύθιος, 25 
κακά μοι πάρεσχεν" οὗτος ἅπαντας; os λέγω, 
παρελήλυθ' ἐπάγων ἀτραπίτους μυρμηκίας, 
κἄν ἐντύχῃ πού μοι βαδιζούσῃ μόνῃ, 
ἀπέδυσ᾽, ἀνακλάσας δωδεκάώχορδον ὄργανον. 


V. 4. Vulgo ἐν τοῖσι πρώτοις. At Melanippides fuit Dithyram- 
borum poeta: qu carmina solebant esse ἀπέραντα, sine fine. 
De eodem quoque, sicut de Amynia, dicebatur fortasse Οὐδεὶς 
κομήτης, ὅστις οὐ περαίνεται. Fruit etenim tam in re Venerea 
quam Musica impotens. Ibid. Vulgo λαβὼν ἀνῆκέ we. Dedi 
ἀνέκας : collato Eupolid. apud Suid. v. ᾿Ανέκας. Avinas emaip” 
εὖ καὶ Bos λυρῶς σὺ τὸ σκέλος : ita enim corrigo vice ἐπαίρω καὶ 
βδελυρὸς propter ilud in Aristoph. Eq. 797. εὖ καὶ μιαρῶς. De 
re ipsa,’quam Eupolis depingere voluit, cf. Lysistr. 229. et 
799. Vox eadem restitut debet ad mentem Valck. in Diatrib, 
P: 286. Pherecratis Vragmento apud Schol. ad Ach. 86. 
egendo Τουτὶ τί ἐστιν ὡς ἀνέκας τὸ κρίβανον. Vv. 7. 8. Hoc dis- 
tichon mutilum est apud Plutarch. ita: ἔμοιγε πρὸς τὰ νῦν κακά. 
At Photius ν. Κυντερώτατα. — Φερεκ της | Aigo: ἔπειτα ἕτερα 
τούτων ποιούντων πολλὰ κυντερώτερα. ibs χἅτερα emendat Blom- 
field. in Kdinburgh Rey. N. 42. p. 337. Ceterum non vidit 
hinc suppieri posse et Comici versus et restitui fabulae nomen. 
De formula πρὸς τοῖς νῦν κακὰ----κυντερώτερα cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 
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563=583. Inv. Κακὰ πρὸς τοῖς νῦν οὖσι κακοῖς ὡς ἂν ἰσώσῃ τοῖσιν 
ἐμοῖσιν : ita enim legi debet ,vice Κακὰ πρὸς τοῖς οὖσιν ἕως ἂν 
ἰσώσῃ τοῖσιν ἐμοῖσιν: et sane Erfurdtius ad Soph. ΕἸ. 1191. 
vidit κακοῖς esse repetendum: nohiscum certe faciunt illa in 
Hipp. 874. πρὸς κακῷ κακὸν Cycl. 079. κακόν τι πρὸς κακῷ Cid. 
Ο. 505. πρὸς κακοῖς κακά : Philemon Fragm. Inc. 51. Πρὸς τοῖς 
κακοῖς---κακά : εἴ Apoll. Rh. 1. 1064. κακῷ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κύντερον ἄλλο: 
necnon 8. Paulus Epist. Rom. 1. τοὺς ἐπὶ réis παλαιοῖς κακοῖς 
ἕτερα κρινοτομοῦντας κακά. ν, 9. Vulgo ᾿Ἱττικός. Hoc plane in- 
ficetum 1 ᾿Αστυκὸς mutavi: ubi luditur in ἀστυκὸς et ἄστυτος : sicut 
luserat Comicus apud Athen. 11, p. 63. F. et Eustath, IA. x. p. 
1390. 4. “Aaruros οἶκος Πελοπιδῶν: ubiallusio fitad ἄστατος. Vox 
ἀστυκὸς exstatin schyl. Eum, 1000. ν. 11. Vulgo’Amoadaend μ’ 
οὕτως wore. Verum illud ἀπολώλεκα in tali loco est nimium. 
Musa hic eloquitur verba meretricia. Reposui igitur Εἶτ᾽ ἠλοόηκ᾽ 
ἔμ wore, Certe verbum ἀλοᾶν est Comicorum. Cf. Ran. 149. 
"H μητέρ᾽ ἠλόησεν. Allis fortasse placebit ᾿Ελήλακέ μ᾽ οὕτως, ὥστε. 
Et sane exstat in Eccl. 890. Τὴν νύχϑθ᾽ ὅλην ἤλαυνέ μ᾽ ἐν τοῖς στρώ- 
μασιν. Mihi vero potius videtur Εἶτ᾽ ἠλόηκ᾽ ἔμ᾽, Sic enim εἶτα 
participium sequi solet. Vid. Blomfield. ad Prom. 802, ed. 2, 
scrinia compilantem Porsoni in Advers. p. 275. ν. 13, Vulgo 
"Aglateg’ αὐτοῦ φαίνεται τὰ δέξια. At articulus suum locum non 
habet. Cinesi etenim facta non erant δέξια verum ἀρίστερα. Mox 
lingua rejicit ἠλόηκε ὥστε φαίνεταις DUebuit esse vel φαίνεσθαι 
vel ἐραίνετο εἶναι. Quod postremum dedi. ν. 14. Vulgo’Aaa’ 
οὐκ ἂν εἴποις οὕτως ἦν ὅμως ὅμως. FHlic latere suspicor Puete 
nomen omnium fere pessimi; quem ridebant Comici ad unum 
omnes. Loca apud Schol. ad Av, 31, et ad Vesp. 1216. ita 
emendare debucram in Classical Journal N. 31. ». 40. Οὗτός 
ἐστιν ᾿Ακέστωρ Τραγῳδίας ποιητής" ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ Σάκας.----Θεόπομπος 
δὲ καὶ τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ Σάκαν προσηγόρευσεν Τισάμενον: (Vid. 
Schol. ad Acharn. G03.) “---ὡὖθ od ΙΚοννεῖς (scis: exstat xovva 
in Aéschyl. Suppl. 171.) ξένον; B. ἀλλα μυτον oda Muciwy [ubi 
duplex sensus. Vid. Hesych. Μυσιᾶν --- συνουσιάξοντα πνευστιᾷν] 
᾿Ακέστορ" A. ἀναπέπεικεν ἀκολουθῶν ἐμοί" 6 δὲ αὐτὸς καὶ Μυσὸν 
ἐκαίλεσεν" εἰς δὲ τὴν ποίησιν αὐτοῦ κεχλευάκασι Καλλίας μὲν ἐν Πεδή- 
ταις ““ καὶ Σάκαν Ὃν οἱ χοροὶ μισοῦσιν᾽᾽ καὶ Κρατῖνος ἐν Κλεοβουλί- 
vois ““᾿Ακέστορα μυσον εἰκὸς jv λαβεῖν Πληγὰς, ἐὰν μὴ συστρέφῃ τὰ 
δράματα.".--- καὶ “rig πολίτης 2 ἐστί σοι Πλὴν Σάκας Μυσός γ᾽ 
᾿Ακέστωρ καὶ τὸ Καλλίου νόθον." [{Ππ|ς patet ᾿Ακέστορα fuisse 
malum poeta et Mysium: ideoque in talem hominem pro con- 
vicio inyehi potest proverbium ἔσχατος Μυσῶν mutatum in ἔσχατος 
Μυσῶν sive ἔσχατ᾽ ἀμούσων. Inter fabulas illius erat, opmor, 
Telephus: quam respicere videtur Comicus apud Plutarch. 11, 
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p- 632. Ε. Ὅς με ῥάκη τ' ἤμπισχε κἀξηνάγκασε Πτωχὸν γενέσθαι καὶ 
δόμων ἀνάστατον : ubi collatis Telephi Euripidei verbis apud 
Aristoph. Acharn. 440. 1. dei γάρ με δόξαι πτωχὸν εἶναι τήμερον 
Εἶναι μὲν ὅσπερ εἰμὶ, φαίνεσθαι δὲ μὴ (quae tamen ita scripsit ‘Tra- 
gicus: Εἶναι μὲν, ὅσπερ εἰμὶ, φαίνεσθαι δὲ μὴ, Δεῖ σήμερόν με, καὶ 
δοκεῖν πενέστατον) patet apud Plutarchum scribi debere πτωχὸν 
γενέσθαι καὶ δοκεῖν πενέστατον : que Philosophus consulto muta- 
vit e Comici verbis “Οσ᾽ ἐμὲ----Πατρικὸν γενέσθαι" ubi Πατρικὸν 
intelligi satis bene potest ex eo, quod et Telephus et ᾿Ακέστωρ 
Σάκας sint Mysi; et ambo miserrimi, utpote alter e regno, alter 
ὁ theatro, expulsus. v. 17. Vulgo δ᾽ ἴδιον. oc iutelligere 
nequeo. Reposui ᾿Ιαδὸος. Reédde ᾿Ιάδος----στρόβιλον Horatiano 
motus—Tonicos. Citharadus aliquis dicitur ᾿Ιωνοκάμπτας a Plu- 
tarch. 11. ἢ. 539. C. unde intelligas et in Eccl. 918. τὸν ἀπ᾿ 
᾿Ιωνίας τρόπον. Hanc meam conjecturam extra omuem dubita- 
tionem ponit Hesychius Ιάδος orpeBads. Corrige Ιάδος στρόβιλος. 
Notabilis est de Phryne locus in Aristoph. Nub. 964. quem ὁ 
Suida primus supplevit Valckenaer ad Diatrib. p. 224. etiam 
munc augendum ope Libani Invect. in Florent. 11. p. 430. 
περὶ Λέσβου δὲ εἴ τις ἔλεγεν ἃ καὶ ἣ παροιμία, τύπτεσθαι χρὴ, [ εἴ. 
Nub. 1362. χρῆν σε τύπτεσθαι"] περὶ Σίφνου δὲ padioy ἂν εἴη καὶ 
νῦν λέγειν τοὺς κινηθέντας οὐ κατὰ κοσμὸν [ita enim Toup, 11. p. 
167.] καὶ διαφθειράντοαις τοῦ θεάτρου τὴν “χάριν ubi, quum voces 
ultimz bene sonveniunt cum verbis μούσας ἀφανίζων, suspicor e 
prioribus erul posse versus particulam—od κατὰ κοσμὸν κινηθέντας" 
cujus initio praponi potest e Suida Αὐτὸν δείξας, et fini subjungi 
ὁ conjectura χορευτὰς, et ex Tlesychio huc referri gl. μέσβιος 
οὐδός.---οἱ δὲ Dodvivr ὃ καὶ κάλλιον" ὑπὸ παλαιῶν γὰρ κεκωμῳδηται 
οὗτος ὡς διαφθείρων τὴν μουσικὴν καὶ πρὸς τὸ βωμολοχεύειν τρέπων" 
Scripsit igitur Comicus: Kei τις ἀοιδῶν βωμολοχεύσει᾽ ἣ κάμψειέν 
tive καμπὴν, Αὑτὸν δείξας οὐ κατὰ κοσμὸν κινηθέντας τε χορευτὰς Λέσβιος 
ῳδὸς, κἀν ἁρμονίαις Χιάξων ἢ Σιφνιάζων, ᾿Επετρίβετο τυπτόμενος 
πολλᾶς, ὡς τὰς μούσας ἀφανίζων, vel, τά γε μυσων ἀφανίζων" ut 
lusus sit in τὰ μυσῶν εἰ μούσων. Kx hoc loco, corrige Flesych. 
Χιάξειν" σιφνιάξειν. v. 19. 20. Vice distichi vuleatur unus tan- 
tummodo versus: "Ey πέντε χορδαῖς δώδεχ᾽ εἱρμονίας ἔχων. Atqui 
Phrynes, ut reliqui, τὰς ἁρμονίας non εἶχεν, veruin διέφθορεν. 
Huc igitur retuli verba Schol. ad Nub. 967. de Phryne : φησὶ καὶ 
"Agioroxgarns [lego Φερεκράτης" at Valck. in Not. Mss. "Agsord- 
ξενος} καθὸ πρῶτος τὴν ἁρμονίαν ἔκλασεν ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον' unde 
erul Τὴν υμονίαν γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον Πρώτιστος ἔκλασ᾽ ἐν 
πέντε χορδαῖς δώδεκα. Proba est formula ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον. 
Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 545. τὸ δὲ Μεταστρέφεσθαι πρὸς τὸ μαλθακώ-- 
τερον et Thucyd. 11. 59. ἀπαγαγὼν τὸ ὀργιζόμενον τῆς γνώμης 
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πρὸς τὸ ἠπιώτερον. Quod ad χορδαῖς πέντε δώδεκα, hinc corrige 
Plutarch. 11. p. 84. A, Φρῦνιν---ταῖς ἑπτὰ χορδαῖς δύο, παρεντει- 
γάμενον, legendo δέκα. v.25. Vulgo Τιμόθεος Μιλήσιός τις Πυρ- 
ρίας. De ‘Timotheo Milesio vid. Plutarch. 11. p. 589, C. 
aliosque apud Fabricium, Atqui non de patria ‘Timothei hic 
loquebatur, ut opinor, Musa, verum de alio pocta, quem uti 
Timotheum, cugirreye-ov ἐπὶ τῇ καινοτομίᾳ καὶ παρανομεῖν εἰς τὴν 
μουσικὴν δοκοῦντα, teste Plutarcho 11. p. 795. D. Comici ride- 
bant. Is fuit Μέλης : qui hymnum quidem in Pythie honv- 
rem, licet ipse mivime fuerit alter Apollo, videtur composuisse. 
Cf. Aristoph. Av. 858. “Irw ἴτω δὲ Πυθίας Bod θεῷ. Συναδέτω 
δὲ Χαῖρις ὠδάν. ubi Schol. ἦν δὲ ὁ Χαῖρις οὗτος κιθαρῳδὸς καὶ γέγονεν 
αὐλητής" [vid.ad Ach. 860. Χαιριδεῖς βομβύλιοι] μνημονεύει δὲ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ Φερεκράτης ἐν "Αγροις" Φερ᾽ ἴδω, κιθαρῳδὸς τίς κάκιστος 
ἐγένετο; Ὃ Πεισίου Μέλης Μετὰ τὸν Μέλητα τίς; "Ex’ ἄτρεμ᾽" 
ἐγῷδ᾽, ὁ Χαῖρις. Ita enim lege partim cum Porsono ad ‘Toup. p. 
481. verum ibi prestat Od Πύθιος Μέλῃς, sicut in Aristophanis 
loco, ἤτω, ἴτω δ᾽ οὐ Πυθιὰς Box’ que fuit igitur Boa Μέλητος. ν. 27. 
Vulgo Παρελήλυθεν ἀγὼν contra Dawesianum canona. Ibid. 
Egregia est Jacobsi emendatio pro ἐκτραπέλους μυρμηκίας. Cf. 
Thesm. 105. μελῳδεῖν γὰρ παρασκευάζεται Μόρμηκος ἀτραπούς" 
quo respexit Hesych. in Μύρμηκας ἀτραπούς" idem quoque ad 
Pherecratem respexit in Μυρμηκία' τάσσεται δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ διδασκα- 
λείου καὶ συμφοιτήσεως. ν. 209. Vulgo ‘Améauce κἀνέλυσε χορδαῖς 
δώδεκα. Hc nequeo intelligere. Hue retuli gl. δωδεκάχορδον 
ὄργανον apud Etymol. v. Χορδή. Quid sit illud ὄργανον, nemo 
nescit. Verbum ἀνακλᾶν in tali negotio satis bene exponit 
Athen, x1tl. καταφιλεῖν αὐτὸν ἀνακλάσαντα----καὶ τῶν θεατῶν ἐπι- 
φωνησάντων μετὰ κρύτου, πάλιν ἀνακλάσας ἐφίλησεν. 

Cetera, que subjungit Plutarchus, expedire nequco: neque 
mihi satisfacit Elmsleius ad Ach. 554. Ita exstaut vulgo scripta. 
Καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ κωμικὸς μνημονεύει Φιλοξένου καί φησιν ὅτι εἰς 
τοὺς κυκλίους χόρους μέλη εἰσηνέγκατο καὶ ἡ Μουσικὴ λέγει ἐξαρ- 
μονίους ὑπερβολαίδυς τ᾽ ἀνοσίους καὶ νιγλάρους aomey TE τὰς 
ῥαφάνους ὅλην κάμπτων με κατεμέστωσε. Ubiex illis interpositis 
ἡ δὲ Μουσικὴ λέγει patet aliquid interposuisse τὴν Δικαιοσύνην 
interlocutam. Si liceat barivlari in loco plane mendoso, dixc- 
rim tali fere modo scripsisse Pherecratem. 

AIK. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος, ὅς σ᾽ ἐκάκιζ᾽, ἀνὴρ ἔτ᾽ --- ΜΟΥ. ἦν, 
οὗ μνῆμ᾽ ἐχώννυ᾽ ὃ φαλακρὸς, 
AIK. , Φιλόξενος" 
ὃς εἰς κυκλίους χόρους μέλισμ᾽ ἤνεγκε ; 
εν δ TiS 


MOY, 
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ἐξαρμονίαις γ᾽ ὑπερβολαῖς δεῖπν᾽ yo’ ὅσαις, 

κἀν νιγλάροις μ᾽, ὥσπερ Τελέαν ῥαφάνοις ἑλὼν 

κόπτων τε, κατεμέστωσε τῶν τερετισμάτων. 
Inter hee, deletis Δριστοφάνης ὁ Κωμικὸς, que scribere non potuit 
Plutarchus, aliud quid de meo tornavi. 11 Aristophanes cal- 
vus. Id intelligitur ex Mupolidis Fragm. apud Schol. ad 
Nub. 540. 552. et Eq. 1286. τοὺς ἱππέας Συνεποίησα τῷ φαλακρῷ 
τούτῳ κἀδωρησάμην. Mox de formula μνῆμα χωννύειν vid. Blom- 
field. ad S.c. Th. 947. Ibi citatur [ph. VT. 702. Τύμβον τε 
χῶσον κἀπίθες μνημεῖά μοι. At Pollux pro synonymis habet 
μνήμα' Tagos, χῶμοι. Dein erul μελισμ᾽ ἤνεγκε TI 6 μελὴ 
εἰσηνεγκατο. Etenin apud veteres Gracos non exstat ἠνεγκάς- 
μὴν. 1d comprobabo tempore alio. Deinde Philoxenus 1110, 
cujus hic mentio facta est, idem fuit atque is Philoxenus μελό- 
ποιὸς : cujus fragmenta hodie exstant apud Athenaum : quemque 
laudibus cunulat Antiphanes ἐν Τριταγωνιστῇ. Verume Plu- 
tarcho patet illius laudatorem esse non’ Aytigavyy ἐν Τριταγωνιστῇ 
verum ᾿Αριστοφάνην ἐν Ταγηνισταῖς. Hanc emendationem eximie 
tuetur similis var. lect. apud Suid. V. “Ass ἀφύης" ubi male olim 
Jegebatur ᾿Ανταγωνισταῖς pro Ταγηνισταῖς, quod e Noss. reposuit 
Kuster: similis quoque apud Polluc. vit. 168. ubi vulgatur 
᾿᾿Ιγωνισταῖς. Verba Comici apud Athen. xiv. p. G44, 1}. ita 
sunt legenda. 

Πολὺ δ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντων τῶν ποιητῶν διάφορος 

ὁ Φιλόξενος" τὰ πρῶτα μὲν γὰρ ὀνόμασιν 

ἰδίοισι καὶ καινοῖς κέχρηται πανταχοῦ" 

ἔπειτα τὰ μέλη᾽ν μεταβολαῖς καὶ χρώμασιν 

ὠσὶν κεχάρισται" θεὸς ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἦν 

ἐκεῖνος, εἰδὼς τὴν ἀληθῶς μουσικήν" 

οἱ νῦν δὲ κνιπὸς ἁπλοῖκα κἀς ἄκρα κρονικὰ, 

ἄνθεσί γ᾽ ἀπλῆγιν, μάλ᾽ ἀμελεῖς ἐν ἄσμαςιν, 

ποιοῦντες ἐμπλέκουσιν ἀλλότρια μέλη. 
Ibi vulgatur ὡς εὖ κέκραται. At Ms. ὡς εὖ κέχρωσται. Dedi 
ὠσὶν κεχάρισται. Mox parum intelligo Οἱ νῦν ὃὲ χισόπληκτα καὶ 
κρηναῖα καὶ ανθεσιποτατα Te μέλεα μελεοις ονομάσιν. Hoc postre- 
mum, quod corrumpitur propter v. 2., mm ἐν ἄσμασιν mutatur : 
unde se tuetur meum quoque ᾽ν μεταβολαῖς : ubi vulgo deest ᾽ν. 
Istud μέλεα frustra tuetur Elmsl. ad Acharn. 1161. Meum 
μάλ᾽ ἀμελεῖς convenit cum illo Anaxilo apud Athen. p. 417. C. 
Tlive μὲν ἄμμες καὶ φαγεῖν μάλ᾽ ἀνδρικοί. Convent quoque 
ἄνθεσιν ἀπλῆγιν cum Lloratiano de poete mali scriptis, que quis 
Deferat in vicum vendentem thus et odores, Et piper et quic- 
quid chartis amicitur ineptis. Unde corrigas et Ophelionis 
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Comici fragmentum apud Athen. p. 66. AsBuxdv πέπερι καὶ 
θυμίαμα βιβλίον Πλάτωνος ἐμβρόντητον legendo θυμίαμ᾽, οὗ βιβλίον ---- 
ἐμπερόναμιοι. Elesych. ᾿Εμπερονάτρις" ἱμάτιον διπλοῦν : ubi citatur 
Theocrit. Idyll. xv. 34. καταπτυχὲς ἐμπερόναμα. Similiter 
Hesych. ᾿Απλῆγις σύμμετρος χλαῖνα' οὐ δυναμένη διπλωθῆναι. 
Nunc tandem intelligitur, quo respexerit Aristophanes in 
Anagyro Fr. x1. “Ex ye τῆς ἐμῆς χλανίδος τρεῖς ἀπληγίδοις ποιῶν. 
Verum hac obiter. Ad rem redeo. Manifesto inter se oppo- 
nuntur ἀλλότρια et Biows: Opponi quoque debent et reliqua: 
qualia Kgovxd ct καινοῖς, amdcixa et μεταβολαῖς" verum quod 
opponi possit τῷ χρώμασιν, non habeo. Etenim xpapa, teste 
Hesychio, παρὰ τοῖς μουσικοῖς est χροία. Ipse vero reposui 
xvinds’ Hesych. Kyi ζῶον πτηνὸν ὅμοιον κώνωπι: at Suid. agnos- 
cit κνιπὸς geuitivum. Contulit igitur Aristophanes varios ple- 
nosque Philoxeni sonos cum sonis poetarum aliorum, sicut 
κνιπὸς, Semper immutatis, minutulisque. Dixi Aristophanem 
Isudibus Philoxenum cumulasse ; neque sententiam muto. Ete- 
nim mirum video inter utrosque consensum, res fere similes 
depingentes. 11 enim Comicus in ΕἾ, 3. : 

4 * * κα 

ἅλις ἀφύης μοι" 

παρατέταμαι γὰρ 

τὰ λιπαρὰ κάπτων' 

ἀλλὰ φέρετ᾽ ὀπτὰ, βάτιν, ἡπάτιον 

ἢ καπριδίου νέου κόλλοπά τιν᾽ 

εἰ δὲ μὴ, πλεῦρον ἡ γλῶτταν ἢ σπλῆνας ἢ 

νῆστιν ἢ δέλφακος ὀὁπωρίνης ἠτριαί- 

ον φέρετε 

δεῦρο μετὰ 

κολλοίβων χλιαρῶν. 

re er κα 
Tnter hac ὀπτὰ βάτιν debentur Seidlero in Dissertat. de Fragm. 
Aristoph. p.18.  Sive Class. Journ, N. xiii. p. 130,7. collato 
Nostri ‘Vhesmojh. Qdis. Fr. 2. ἢ νῆστις ὀπτᾶτ᾽ ove Baris 
οὐδ᾽ ἧπαρ κάπρου -------οὐδ᾽ ἠτριαῖον δέλφακος. Vulgo hic ἀπόβασιν. 
Ad eandem scenain refer et Fr.2. AapBavere κόλλαβον ἕκαστος 
uu ct Fre iv. Μηδὲ τὰ φαληρικὰ τὰ μικρὰ rad dguidia yy . Ita 
enim Porson, apud Gaisford. ad Hephzst. p. 331. propter 
metrum Pieonicum, quod et in hoc ct in alio Aristophanis frag- 
inento apud Athen. p. 117. detexit Porson. Advers. p. 67. et 
plenius in Miscell. Crit. p. 236. At coenam, quam descripsit 
Philoxenus, quantum hodie mihi licuit eruere e verbis maxime 
depravatis apud Athen. xiv. p. 643. talem fuisse suspicor. 

τάσδ᾽, ἅτε δὴ πρόσθεν, μολούσ- 
as λιπαραυγεῖς πορθμίδας 
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mox 


dein 


πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν πάλιν εἴσφερον γεμούσας, 
τὰς ἡμέριοι καλέοντι νῦν τραπέζας, 
ἀθάνατοι δὲ τ᾽ ᾿Αμαλβείας κέραις" 

Tag ive δ᾽ ἐν μέσαις ἐγκαθιδρύθη, 


μέγα χάρμα βροτοῖς, λευκὸς 
μυελὸς γλυκερὸς, λεπτοῖς 


ἀράχνας ἐναλίγκι᾽ Vv. ἐναλιγκίοισι 

ἑανοῖσι, πέπλοισι πέπλοισι, SINE ἑαινοῖσι 
συγκαλύπτων 

ὄψιν aio dy 

as ὕπο, μὴ κατίδῃ μολυγμοὺς, V. μολογενὴς 

Tau λιπὼν στερεαῖς ἀνάγκαις ν. ταῖς ἀνοίγκαις 


ξηρὸν ἐν ξηροῖς ᾿Αρισταί- 

ου μελιρρύτοισι παγαῖς. 
interpositis nonnullis, que commendo sagacioribus, lege 
καὶ μελίπηκτα τετυγμέν' 
ἄφθονα, σασομόφλωκτα 
τυρόκνηστα, γάλακτι καὶ 
μέλιτι συγκατάφυρθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦν" 
paulo post 

ἄλλα θ᾽ ὅσσα πρέπει παρὰ 
θοίναν ὀλβιοπλούτου 

qv πόσις δ᾽ ἐπεραίνετο, 
κότταβοί τε λόγοι τ᾽ ἐπὶ 
Κύννης" ἔνθα τε καινὸν ἐλέχθη 
κόμψον ἀθυρμάτιον καὶ ἐβαύμα- 
σαν αὐτὸ κἀπ- 

ein’ αἴνεσαν. 


Ad eandem ccenam pertinent et Fragmenta in Athen, 1v. p. 


146. 


Εἰ, et sqq. ubi non nisi pauca ad tinem expedire possum. 


καὶ λαγῶ ἀλεκτρυόνων τε γεοσσοὶ περδίκων φάσεων τε χύδαν 
κἀτ' ἄδην & en’ ἵτρια βάλλετο θέρμ᾽ εὖ πολλὰ καὶ μαλακοπτυχέων 
ἄρτων ἄμης, σύζυγ᾽ ἃ δεῖ, ‘ 

ξανθόν τ᾽ ἐπεισῆλθε μέλι. 

καὶ “γάλα σύμπηκχτον, τὸ καὶ 

τυρὸν ἅπας τις ἐμμέναι 

ἔρασιχ᾽ ἁπαλὸν, 

κἠγὼν ἐφάμαν' 

ἀλλ’ ὅτε νῦν δὴ βρφωτύος ἠδὲ ποτῆτος 

ἐς κόρον ἥμεν, τῆνα μὲν ἐξεπαείρευν 

ὁμῶες, ἔπειτα δὲ παῖδες ᾿ . 
νίπτρ᾽ ἔδοσαν κατὰ χειρός ς 
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cni subjungebatur illud in Athen. 1x. p. 409. EF. 
σμήγμασι δ᾽ Ἰδίου ἔν γε μικτοῖς 
χλιεροθαλπὲς ἐπεγχέοντες 
θοὔδωρ, ὅσον ἔχρησεν, 
ἐκτρίμματά τε λαμπρὰ 
σινδονυφὴ διδόασι 
χρίματά τ᾽ ἀμβροσίοδμα F 
καὶ στεφάνους 
ἰοθαλεῖς. 


Symposii initium describit illud in Athen, xv. ρ. 685. D. 
κατὰ χειρὸς δ᾽ 

ἤλυθ᾽ ὕδωρ ἁπαλὸς παιδίσκος ἐν 

ἀργυρέᾳ προχόῳ τι φέρων ἐπί τ᾽ 

exe’, εἶτ᾽ ἔρερεν στέφανον λεπτᾶς 

ἀπὸ μυρτίδος ὑψιτενῆ τῶν τε κλά- 

δων [ἐλάας] 

εὖ σύναπτον. 

Δα libationem pertinet fragmentum in Athen. x1. p. 487. 18 


ob δὲ τάνδε, Βάκχι᾽ tra, δρόσου πλήρη μετανιπτρίδα δέξαι, 
πραῦς τ᾽ ἄγοι Βρόμιος, γάνος τόδε δοὺς, σ᾽ ἐπὶ τέρψιν ἅπασαν" 


que loquitur mens ἔξαρχος, dum poculum propinat, libatione 
Jam peracta : idemque pergit, apud Athen. x1. p. 476, E. 


πῖνε TO νεκτάρεον map ἐν χρυσέαις προχύταις" 
ἐξ ὑάλων κεράτων δ᾽ ἔβρεχον κατά γ᾽ οὐ σμικρόν. 

Hic erui ἐξ ὑάλων α τε αλλων: cui favet Aristoph. Ach. 
74. ἐξ ὑαλίνων ἐκπωμάτων οἱ Lucian. παμμεγεθῆ ἐκπώματα ὕαλα 
apud ET, Steph. Thes. v. ὝΤαλος. His dispositis ad Pherecratem 
redeo, cujus fragmentum est apud Phrynich. p. 136. Pauw. ita 
legendum ὡς ἐν Kopiavyois. “ Tov ὑάλινον, παῖ, δὸς, φήσεις. Ibi 
nunc tandem intelligitur, cur reposucrim δεῖπν᾽ yo’ ὅσαις vice τε 
ἀνοσίους. Etenan Philoxeni carmen erat omne ce-ceena. De 
voce ὅσος sic posita, cf. Phoen. 102. Soph. Aj. 118. Aristoph. 
Ran. 793. Menand. Fragm. 248. Dein vulgo ὥσπερ τε τὰς pa- 
φάνους ὅλην κάμπτων με κατεμέστωσε. Ibi καμπῶν reposuit Elmsl. 
ad Ach. 554. Verum ipse neque καμπῶν neque lectionem vulga- 
tam intelligo. Propter ῥαφάνων mentionem, suspicor hic latere 
nomen moechi cujusdam. Ραφάνῳ etenim verberari solebant 
isti impudici. Schol.ad Nub. 1073. ΤΙ δ᾽, ἣν pagavidwly ye πιθό- 
μενός σοι τέφρει τε τιλθῇ ita exponunt : οὕτω γὰρ τοὺς ἁλόντας μοιχοὺς 
γκίξοντο᾽ ῥαφανίδας λαμβάνοντες καθίεσαν εἰς τοὺς πρωχτοὺς τούγων, 
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καὶ παρατίλλοντες αὐτοὺς τέφραν θερμὴν ἐπέπασσον βασάνους ἱκανὰς 
ἐργαζόμενοι. Ibi latent Comici versus Καὶ παρατίλλων αὐτοῦ 
πρωκτὸν, θερμήν γε τέφραν ἐπέπασσον, βασάνους ἱκανὰς ἐργαζόμενος. 
similiter ex Llesychiana pl. ᾿Ραφανιδωθῆναι" τοὺς μοιχοὺς ταῖς 
ῥαφινίσιν ἤλαυνον κατὰ τῆς ἕδρας : τίς γὰρ ἀντὶ τῆς papavidos ὁρῶν 
ὀξυϑυμίαν ἔλθοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς, alii aliter, inter quos ct Porson. in Mis- 
cell. Crit. p. 284., eruebaut versus Comicos: ipse lego τὶς 
γὰρ ἂν Τὰ τῆς ῥαφάνϊδος ὀξυθύμι᾽ εἰσορῶν "Ελθοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς: que 
eloquitur mulier, ne forte deessent meechi, couquesta, sicut ila 
apud Aristoph. in Lys. 107. "AAA οὐδὲ μοιχοῦ καταλέλειπται 
φεψάλυξ. Ad illum incerti Comici locum respexit !Jarpocrat. 
τ. ᾿Οξυθύμια --- ἔνιοι μὲν, ὧν ἐστὶ καὶ Aplorapyos ὀξυθύμια λέγεσθαί 
φασι τὰ ξύλα, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἀπάγχονταί τινες, ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀξέως τῷ θυμῷ χρῆσ- 
θαι. Hac cbitcr, ad ῥαφάνους redeo, Valck. m Not. Mss. ad 
Plut. 168. Ὁ δ᾽ ἁλόυς γε μοιχὸς διὰ σέ γ᾽ οὐ παρατίλλεται citat 
Lucian. 111. S51. διέφυγε, ῥαξανίδι τὴν πυγὴν βεβυσμένος : quem 
versum Comico tribuit necnon in 111. 584, 22. monet corrigi 
παρατιλλύμενος τὸν πρωκτὸν ViCe τὰ πρῶτα : laudatque notas Fabri 
ad |. prionem. At collatis Hesychti verbis κατὰ τῆς ἕδρας patet 
Comicum dedisse—Sz¢uyev [Μόγις], ῥαφανίδι τὴν ἕδραν βεβυσμέ- 
νος. At quis sit ille moechus, de quo Pherecrates hic locutus 
est, pro comperto definire nequeo., Scio tamen ab Aristophane 
exagitatum esse in Av. 168. quendam Τελέαν : qui fuit et malus 
poeta, et, uti cecinerat ipse, “AvOpwmos, ῥρνις ἀσταθμητα πετό- 
μενος, “Arixuaeras οὐδαμ' οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐν ταὐτῷ μένων" idcoque inter 
aves relatus est: cf. ibid. 1045. καὶ τέτρακι καὶ ταῶνι καὶ ἐλεᾷ 
καὶ βάσκᾳ καὶ ἐλάσα καὶ ἐρωδίῳ καὶ καταράκτῃ καὶ μελαγκορύφῳ 
καὶ αἰγιθάλλῳ. At, inguics, ubinam gentium exstat mentio avis 

‘sagas. [πμπιὸ in hoc ipso loco ; quem aliter quam vulgatum 
legebat Schol. ad Av. 108. κωμῳδεῖται δὲ εἰς πολλά. Σύμμαωχος δὲ 
πρὸς οὐδὲν ἢ ὅτι Γελέας ὄρνεον' ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς ὄρνεόν τι καταλέγει. 
Τελέᾳ καὶ τετράδι καὶ ταῶνι καὶ βασιλίσκᾳ. GQuie sane varia Iectio 
est vero proxima. At onmis ille catalogus ita scribi debet Καὶ, 
ἥρωσι καὶ ἡβώων παισὶ, Πορφυρίωνι καὶ Πελεκᾶντε καὶ Τελενίκῳ 
Κολοιφρυγὶ, Καὶ τετράξι, Τελέα βάσκᾳ καὶ Ταῶνι βασιλίσκᾳ, Καὶ 
ἐρωδίοις, Καταρέκτῃ καὶ Μελαγκορύφῳ καὶ Κερκιθάλλῳ. Inter 
hee duplex est sensus. Ltenim avium) nomina sunt et homi- 
num nomina derisoria. Ut a postremis ordiar, moneo Aristo- 
telem, citatum ab Et-mol. v. ᾿Ερώδιος, dicere inter aves illius 
generis esse alias ἀφροδισιακὰς, alias non. Vice αἰγιθάλλῳ repo- 
sul Κερκιθάλλῳ ex Hesychio Kepxibaaals, ἐρώδιος : in eodem exstat 
gl. Μελαγκορύφους" μοιχοὺς τοὺς γεννητικοὺς ἄνθρωπους : ‘cujus- 
modi homines sunt ἐρωδίοις ἀφροδισιακοῖς similes. Lexicon idem 
Καταρέκτης" ὁρμητικός. Verum e Scholii verbis, ἡ γὰρ βάσκα καὶ 
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καταῤῥοίκται εἰσὶ παρὰ Καλλιμάχῳ ἀναγεγραμμέναι" καὶ ἀντὶ ἐδωλίου, 
εἰδώλιος, patet duplicem fuisse scribendi rationem et ἐρώδιον et, 
nisi fallor, ἐρωτύλον : et sane ᾿Ερωτύλος melius convenit cum 
historia de avibus ᾽᾿Αφροδισιακαῖς Suspicor igitur Atheniensibus 
satis notos fuisse tres homines, ᾿Ερωτύλοι dictisy in rebus 
Vencreis, plus minus, valentes. Per Ταῶνι βασιλίσκα intelligitur 
Μόρυχος. Vid. Schol. ad Ach. 61. Πρέσβεις δὲ οὗτοί εἰσιν of περὶ 
τὸν Μόρυχον ἐμπλησθέντες τρυφῆς : ubi locus’ hucusque hiulcus 
debet suppleri legendo, ope Hesychii v. Μεγοιβύξιοι λόγοι" οἱ 
παρὰ τοῦ βασίλεως λόγοι. 
KUP. Παρὰ τοῦ βασίλεως οἱ Μεγαβάζιοι λόγοι 
Πάρεισι, τῆς Μορύχου πεπλησμένοι τρυφῆς. 
AIK. Ποιοῦ βασίλεως ; ἄχθομαι τοῖς πρέσβεσι 
Καὶ τοῖς ταῷσι τοῖς τ᾿ ἀλαζονεύμασι. 


Ubi nunc tandem sententiz concinnitas elucet. Neque hic est 
locus unicus ubi Morychi fastus commemoratur, Nempe in 
Vesp. 1137. ubi Philocleonis vestis Persica δοκεῖ ’Eoimévas μά- 
λιστα Μορύχου σοίγματι : ibi Schol. τῶν περὶ τρυφῆς ἐσπουδακότων 
ὁ Mopuxos [εἷς ἦν) Jure igitur Morychus assimilatur Ταῶνι βασι- 
Aicxa: ubi, nisi lusum voluisset, dixisset Comicus Βασκίλλῳ : 
Jlesych. Βάσκιλλος" κίσσα: At quid sit Kicca, patet ex eodem 
lexico. Kicoa’ ἐπιθυμία, ὄρνεον, καὶ τὸ γυναικεῖον πάθος. Jure 
quoque cum βασιλίσκᾳ vel βασκίλλῳ conjungitur. Τελέας" βάσκας. 
Hine corrige Hesych. Βάσκας" ὄρνεόν τι" βασκε πικρολεα πλησίον 
ἐξέϑηαξζε λυδιστὶ, legendo [‘Qs] βάσκα πικρὴ ἹΤελέα ᾿χπτήσιμος 
"OFS βοάζω Λυδιστὶ [μέλος] ub1 duo sunt anapesti dimetri. Quod 
ud Τελέα ἐκπτήσιμος, id satis expositum est supra: quod ad 
ἐκπτήσιμος, vocem usurpat Aristophanes similem apud Polluc. 
It. 18, Πρὸς ἄνδρας εἶσιν ἐκπετήσιμοι oyedov. Dein vulgatur καὶ 
φλεξίδι καὶ τέτρακι" ubi Schol. ἐπισκεπτέον περὶ τούτων ἐκ τῆς τῶν 
ζῴων ἱστορίας τίς 6 τέτραξ καὶ φλέξις. [ἢ postremis erul κολοιφρυγὶ 
ope Hesych. Κολοιφρύξ' Tavaypaios ἀλεκτρύων. Jure igitur mutavi 
πελεκένῳ In τελυνίκῳ. Etenim, uti Schol. dicit ad Av. 489. xox- 
κύζειν κυρίως, ὅτ᾽ ἂν mop’ ἑαυτῷ μετὰ νικὴν τῆς μάχης ἄσῃ . unde 
patet legi debere in teatu ‘Two τῆς φωνῆς τελενικείης ὅποταν νόμον 
ὄρθιον ἄσῃ. Iexstat apud Phot. v. Τελενικίσαι---καὶ λέγεταί τις τε- 
λενίκειος yyw: 4110 licet sensu. Postremo suspicor hommum 
nomina esse quorundam per lusum dicta Πορφυρίων et Πελεκᾶς---- 
Certe- Πορφυρίων commemoratur in Av. 553.0 Κεβριόνα καὶ 
Hopguglav.— Verum ad Pherecratem redeo. Satis jam_confir- 
mavi conjecturam meam Τελέαν, ‘de malo poeta et avi simill: 
unde patet bene suppleri τῶν σερετισμάτων : quos sonos edunt 
et aves, et poete, Hesychio teste, Τερετίσματα---τὰ τῆς κιθάρας 
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κρούσματα καὶ τὰ τῶν τεττίγων ἄσματα : eosdem quoque edere 
potuit moechus ῥαφανιδωθεὶς τέφρᾳ τε τιλθείς : qualem hominem 
depinxit Eupolis apud Harpocrat. v. ᾿Οξυθύμια' Ὃν ἐχρῆν ἐν ταῖς 
τριόδοις καὶ τοῖς ὀξυθυμίοις Προστρόπαιον τῆς πόλεως καίεσθαι κεκριγόται. 


In hoc specimine, utcunque brevi, cemendantur et supplentur 

Antiphanes apud Athen. p. 644. B. 

Aristophanes, Acharn. 61. Av. 489. 1025. Nub. 964. 'Tage- 
nist. Fr. 3. Vesp, 563. 

Callias 

Cratinus Vani Schol. ad Av. 31. et Vesp. 146. 

Theopompus " 

Comicus Incertus apud Schol. Nub. 1073. 
Hesych. v. Βώσκας, ᾿Ραφανιδωθῆναι. 
Lucian. 111, Ὁ. 331. et 584. 

Eupolis apud Suid. v. ’Avexas. 

Hesychius v. ᾿]άδος. 

Ophelion apud Athen. p. 66. 

Philoxenus Dithyrambus apud Athen. p. 146. 409. 476. 
487. 645, 685. 

Pherecrates apud Phrynich, p. 136. Pauw, et apud Schol. 
ad Acharn. 80. ct Nub. 967. 

Plutarchus 11, p. 84. A. 


—_—_———— 


OXFORD PRIZE ESSAY. 


GULIELMI JONES EQUITIS AURATI LAUDATIO. 


Quid reperiri tam caimium aut tam expetendam potest, quam illam virtutem non 
Jatere in tencbris, neque esse abditam, scd in luce Asie, in oculis clarissima provin- 
ciw, atque in aurrbus omnium gentium ac nationum esse positam? Crc. ad Quint, 
Frat. 1. i. 


Disyiciutimum est, Academici, quemvis egregium virum 
Jaudare instituenti, ita suscepto munere cumulate defungi, ut 
merill omnimo debitique honores persolvi videantur. De illo 
enim, in cujus memoria celebranda oratio versatur, audientium 
unusquisque fere jam antea’ secum judicavit; atque ex. larga 
sane ἰδ πὶ materia aliquid yemper delegit, quod precipue 
ornatum vellet:—ut, nisi hac in parte expectation! suz plene 
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responsum sit, laudationem statim mancam atque imperfectam 
arbitretur. Hanc igitur veniam peto, quoniam: virum in omni 
prope genere virtutis principem laudaturus sim, ne mihi tantum 
oneris imponatis, ut nihil omnino pretermissum patiamini ; sa- 
tisque officio meo factum esse existimetis, si in eftigie preclari 
ingenii adumbranda talem depinxero, ut multo majus quiddam, 
quam quantum a nobis expressum fuerit, de homine ipso sus- 
picandum videatur, . 

Atque ut inde oratio mea proficiscatur, unde maxime oportet, 
et ad gloriam vestram, Academici, precipue accommodatum 
est, in his vestris Athenis primum humanarum artium doctrinis 
JONESiUS sese imbuit; totum illud, quantumcunque postea 
adeptus est, e vestra disciplina fuit, vestre fuit laudi. [nerat 
viro cum ingenium varium, flexibile, multiplex, tum industria 
plane singularis. Memoria autem tauta illi vis erat, ut omnia 
tere, quaecunque vel audiisset vel legisset, in mente insculpta 
inhzrerent. Accedebat etiam summum doctrinz studium et 
quasi ardor quidam amoris, sine quo cum nihil in vita fieri pos- 
sit egregium, tum certe in bonis literis prasertim nemo unquam 
magnopere admirandus extiterit, His pollens facultatibus, in 
omni ingenua disciplina ita versatus est, ut celeriter omnibus 
antecelleret. Atque ut cetera prwtermittam, in subtili illa lm- 
guarum discendarum ratione tantum consecutus est, ut non 
solum Romanas Gracasque literas penitus perspectas haberet, 
in nullis fere alits peregrinus; verum etiam in tam variis tot 
gentium Asiaticarum doctrinis quasi in propriis suis finibus ver- 
sarctur. Qua in parte quantus postea futurus essct, ipse pra- 
claruin dedit documentum, cum adolescens admodum dulces 
illos ingenii sui motus ostendit, et in poetarum venustiorum 
ordinem jam tum = sese ascribendum esse declaravit. Vere 
equidem hoc mihi videor dicturus, si nihil aliud reliquisset, 
quam commentarios illos poeseos Asiatic, suls insuper )oema- 
ts locupletatos, nunquam esset profecto nisi honorifica 118 
apud omnes, aqplena amicissimi desiderii recordatio.. In aureo 
enim illo libello tam incorrupta est Latini sermonis itegritas, 
tanta deliciarum ac suavitatum abundantia, tam mirifica autem 
rerum) scientiarumque omnium, que ad illud argumentum perti- 
nent, copia atque varietas, ut lectoris animum, cum incredibilt 
quadam voluptate perfundat, tum vero haud mediocri simul lite- 
rarum istarum cognitione auctum dimittat. Lllius beneficio Sadi 
gravissima poesis nostris quoque hominibus aliquando patet ; 
Hafezi, venustissimi vatum, idyllid, amoribus illa quidem ac 
dulcedine plane sua affluentia, nostros quoque animos permul- 
cent; ejusdem beneficio Ferdisii tandem carmina, modo non 
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ad Homericam illam majestatem et coelestem pzne ardorem 
accedentia, nos quoque sublimitate sua exagitant atque incen- 
dunt. 

Interea vero non magis fortune quadam felicitate, quam 
studiis ac voluntate, JoNEsius noster erat et Academicus. 
Atque hoc tam gravi nomine semper sibi gratulabatur, semper 
illud precipue in votis suis habebat, ut in dilectus hosce reces- 
sus tandem se rectperet, wbi etas sua perfuncta rebus amplis- 
simis, jamque ingravescens, perfugium quoddam _honestissi- 
mum foret aliquando imventura. Quam spem cogitationum 
illius et consiliorum = prepropera morte intercisam vereor equl- 
dem ut lugere fas sit. 1116 vera dies qualis fuisset, cum, exi- 
mio viro ad patriam restituto, scilicet non luctuosum hoc οἱ qua- 
si exequiale munus subeundum esset, verum ipsa universa Aca- 
demia in letitiam solennesque pompas suas merito effunderetur! 
qu autem privata simul gaudia, quantusque amicorum sibi in- 
vicem gratulantium concursus! Fuit enim ille vir, cum in Juce 
quidem oculisque hominum preclarus, tum vero intus domique 
omnino admirandus. Quid dicam de propensissimo in amicos 
animo? de bumanitate, qua omnes sibi devinxit, aut benevolen- 
tla, quam in co nemo unquam desideravit ? quid autem, nam 
heec leviora sunt, de moribus facillimis, de festivo illo sermone, 
mistaque simul hilaritati ac leporibus gravitate? quid tandem, 
etsi maximum istud sit, de indole cjus cum magna et excelsa, 
tum etiam aperta et simplice ὃ Nimirum hz partes eorum pie- 
tati concedende sunt, qui preter hunc communem omnium 
luctum anguntur quodam precipuo dolore. 

Itaque de rcliqua privata ejus vita silebo, si modo duas, que 
in illo pre omnibus eminuerunt, virtutes breviter attigero, alte- 
ram, que ceteras in se habet, singularem erga Deum pietatem ; 
alteram, que omnium, cum ab illa discesseris, haud dubie maxi- 
ma est, quod in ipsa honestate expetenda modum tamen teneret, 
semperque illud sedulo curaret, ut virtutes sue nullo vitioruam 
confinio laderentur. Atque ista quidem, sint.licet magna ct 
preclara, cum ipsa a publici preconii ratione abhorrent, tum 
ab illo civilium munerum splendore quasi obscurantur. Is enim 
ille fuit, qui non amicis modo et sodalibus suis, sed cunctis ci- 
vibus optime consuleret, neque tam uni genti ac regioni quam 
hominum universo gencri prodesse concupisceret. Atque ita 
sibi persuasit, muneri suo haudyuaquam se satis fuisse facturum, 
si literis 88. prorsus traderet, ac per mutas tantum artes umbra- 
tilemque illam vivendi rationem de hominibus bene mereretur ; 
verus? tum denique optimi civis officio digne fuisse perfunctu- 
sum, si in lucem aspectumque civium prodiret. 
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Decurso igitur spatio Academico, ad forenses causas agen- 
das se transtulit. Verum ad officium illud quantumvis ampla 
supellectile instructus acceSserat, eventus tamen haudquaquam 
spei hominis ac meritis respondit ; sive id pro temeritate fortune 
contigerit, sive quod hominum imeptias, que devorandz nonnul- 
lis videntur, ipse vel severitate nimia vel ingenuo liberoque 
fastidio non tulit, Hoc certe confirmari potest, ipsius viri ne- 
que inscitiam neque negligentiam obstitisse,.quo minus feliciter 
res excidcret: testis est egregius liber,' quem in hac parte 
conscripsit, Im primis eum fuisse legum patriarum prudentem, 
in iisque percipiendis haud minorem operam collocasse, quam 
1105 etiam, qui in hac una re separatim elaborarint, et hanc sibi 
viam ad opes et ad honores unicam muniverint. Quin et ipsa 
animi illa clatio, que ad summa queque suscipienda eum im- 
pellebat, haud passa est, ut in angustos fori cancellos includere- 
tur, rerumque publicarum dignitas, semper ili ante cculos ob- 
versata, ad 5650 eum rapiebat, et hec minora liquere horta- 
batur. 

Ac principio quidem in tempora illa tucidit, que aliqua for- 
san excusatione indigere videantur. Ilnvita admodum in hac 
re versatur oratio. Repetenda est enim illius luctuosi temporis 
memoria, cum ex tantis patrie miseriis hac non minima esset, 
quod inter bonos integrosque cives, quo modo reipublica labo- 
ranti potissimum succurrenduin esset, parum consentiretur. 
In quo quidem communi temporum infortunio, aliam_ sibi 
Noster publicorum consiliorum ratiouem, aliam multi boni 
deligendam esse statuerunt. Neque vero ob istam dissen- 
sionem tam discordes fuisse videntur, quam ob communem erga 
patriam amorem, studium, pietatem, unanimi ac plane conspi- 
rantes. 

Ac ne illud quidem vereor, ne quis illi libertatis amorem, 
vehementem fortasse, certe non inhonestum, vitio dandum esse 
putet. Nam quis tandem est, non dico vestrum, Academici, sed 
omnino omnium mortalium, tam rudis, tam sordidus,,tam denique 
ab humano sensu alienus atque abhorrens, cujus in mente arden- 
tissimus libertatis amor non inbwrescat? At qualis profecto 
huic in animo libertatis species inscdit? Nempe, perpulchram 
cujus Imaginem a veteris memorie scriptoribus expressam erat 
contemplatus ; ea, inquam, qua non minutis argumentorum 
conclusiunculis, sed rebus ipsis, civium utilitiubus, ipsa civitate 
tranquilla, incolumi, florente continetur; ea demque libertas, 
quam ipsa nostra Academia quasi onmium bonarum artium et 
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soeiam et servatricem semper coluit, et alumnofum suorum 
studiis ac pietati commendavit. 

Talem se JONesIUS semper prestitit, ut debitos sibi aucto- 
ritatis et amoris fructus undique perciperet. Floruit domus ejus 
virorum in omni genere laudis illustrium celebritate: huc prin- 
cipes civitatis, huc literarum arbitri, eodem occupatissimi, eodem 
honeste otiosi, cives, hospites, pari se studio contulerunt. Fuit 
hoc olim Attico hanori, quod in dissociatis civium animis ipse 
tamen cum omnibus in gratia maneret. Quod vero magna cum 
laude fecit Atticus, aversus a republica ille quidem, idem ab hoc 
nostro effectum vidimus in mediis contentionibus; ut, si quis 
eorum, quibuscum viveret, alitér atque ipse, ut fit, de_summis 
rebus sentiret, benevolentia tamen haud propterea langueret,— 
imo szpius exinde auctior evaderet, cum pristine illi caritati ex- 
perte mansuetudinis nova gratia accessisset. 

Ab his autem dulcissimis bonorum studiis consentiens vox 
civium ad grave imprimis officlum tandem eum avocavit. 
Missus est in Asiam, ut cum aliis praclaris viris foro et judiciis 
preesset. Atque hac in parte audiendus est Cicero, qui in re 
non ita valde dissimili negabat 5101 videri ‘‘ sane magnam varie- 
tatem esse negotiorum in administranda Asia, sed eam totam 
Jurisdictione maxime sustineri.”? 

Ad tantum igitur officlum ut accederet, JoNusius anti- 
quis amicitiis et patria aspectu, invitus quidem, sed tamen ca- 
ruit. In exequendo autem munere quam mira ejus merita extite- 
runt! quam mitis severitas, quam non dissoluta clementia! Ita 
enim se popularein preestitit, ut imperil majestas gravitasque 
tribunalis illasa esset et illibata; ita autem in jure dicendo se- 
verus fuit legumque acer vindex, "ut nihil tamen acerbum, nihil 
crudcle, nilil non benevolentiz plenum audiretur. Profecto 
omnium, quibus przerat, salutem fortunasque carissimas habere, 
miseiis opitulari, excitare afflictos, aures prebere querelis om- 
nium, nullius inopiam ac solitudinem ab accessu et colloquio 
suo prohibere,—illa el populares erant artes. 

Sed ejusmodi quidem laudes ita ei tribuendz sunt, ut cum 
multis tainen aliis et nostra et patrum nostrorum memoria ho- 
minibus communicentur. At vero illius gloria, quam postea 
adeptus est, socium habuit neminem ; totam illam, quantacuuque 
fuit, suam ac propriam reportavit. Cum enim beneficium 
illud provincia concessum erat, ut incolumi patriarum Jegum 
auctoritate judicia exercerentur, tamen grande herebat incom- 
modum, quod erant litera,quibus ipsz leges continebantur, 
a nostrerum hominum cognitione longissime remote. Quo fac- 
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tum est, ut ex ipsa Asiaticorum turba, levissima ea quidem, 
illecebrisque corruptelarum, maxime obnoxia, arcessendi tamen 
essent omnis illius vetustatis interpretes, quorum fide _sarictissi- 
ma hominum jura niterentur. Hunc, quod necesse fuit, vagari 
temere ac licenter visa est Justitia, non certis vestigiis insistere. 
Erat hoc quidem dolendum, sed multo illud magis, quod judi- 
cibus auctoritas inde minuta esset, judiciis ipsis sublata fides. 

Ad que quidem omnia JoNESIUs animum advertens, pree- 
clarum iniit consilium, ut tantam obscuritatem rerum ipse suis 
Jaboribus illustraret, legesque ex literis abditissimis quasi 6 te- 
nebris in diem lucemque aliquando tandem proferret. Quod 
tam grave opus non ille quidem in otio literarum et intimo sinu 
Academiz ingressus est, sed in ista tanta occupatione vite, 
quanta ceteris hominibus nihil vacuum, nihil subsecivum relin- 
quat ; neque ipsius officii gratia aliqua ac suavitate delinitus 
(quid enim eo vel molestius, vel magis ab omni politiore 
elegantia abhorrens?) sed communi tantum commodo reique 
publice studio commotus, summum sibi laborem ultro suscepit, 
Neque injuria; sensit enim vir clarissimus, atque haud scio gn 
omnibus, qui in illa provincia versati sunt, unus anteponendus, 
sensit profecto dignitaten suam, expectationem hominum, pa- 
triam denique ipsam, et siquid sanctius patria, eximium plane 
ac singulare aliquod exemplum a se prestandum postulare. 

Atque ignoscatur mihi in hac parte orationis aliquantulum 
immoranti. Fuit tempus, ac nimium diu fuit, quurn illi pro- 
vinci durius et acerbius imperabatur: pudet vero meminisse, 
quanta exinde in universo populi Britanni nomine macula inve- 
terasset. Jure igitur sibi quisque gratulandum putet, quod ea 
demum natisumus ztate, quum ex illa veterum delictorum 
turpiludine in melius tandem res mutate sunt, ac pristine istius 
culpz ne vestigia quidem diutius oculis obversantur. Sit illa 
bellicarum nostrarum laudum gloria et amplitudo, sicut merita 
est, latissime pervulgata; vigeat memoria seculorum omnium, 
nulla unquam oblivione aut silentio obruenda. Qua, certe quam 
magna sit, vix oratione quidem complecti possumus; sed tamen 
sunt alia majora. Miserandos Asie populos, quos per tot seecu- 
Ia nemo mortalium, nisi in rapinas et ad bellum accinctus, invi- 
serat, in societatem legum reique publice partem arcessisse ; 
propria ipsorum jura, atque istam patriarum consuetudinum 
nescio quam dulcedinem subjectis ultro concessisse ; potissimum 
vero sincerum Dei cultum, et veneranda Christi monita, inami 
quadam religionis specie deceptis commonstrasse,—hz sunt nos- 
tre laudes, hac demwum vera nominis nostri monumenta, decora, 
triumphi. : 
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Hec vero quorsum pertinent, nisi ut optimorum civium, quo- 
rum beneficio tanta lau¢um amplitudo ad patriam pervenerit, 
dignitatem contemplemur ; et illum presertim virum exornemus, 
Cul in omni vita res tam erat nulla proposita, quain ut comino- 
dis provinciz et sociorum saluti optime consuleret¢ ; 

Ipsi autem interea illa res maxime placebat, ut si quid vacivi 
temporis aliquandg daretur, hoc omne ad sua studia referret lite- 
rarum. Αἱ neid quidem, remlicet sua sponte pene privatam, 
privatim tamen egit; sed hic quoque indolem suam ostendit, ut 
private delectationi conjungeret simul utilitatem publicam. 
Cum enim apud id genus hominum versaretur, non modo in 
quo ipsa sit, sed etiam a quo ad alios pervenisse putetur huma- 
nitas ; atque iis precipue sociis uteretur, qui summo doctrine 
studio flagrarent; perquam illi optandum esse visum est, ut pro- 
vinci regende solicitudini subveniret solatium literarum 
et bonarum artium amoenitates. 

Hec erant celeberrimi collegii primordia, cujus in scientiis 
gravyoribus pervestigandis industriam, ingemuisque artibus (de- 
Hiciis et gloria vestra, Academici,) rite excolendis felicitatem, ne 
vos quidem ipsi non summa laude dignum esse existimastis. 
Egregium profecto ducenduni erat, atque ad vestras etiam ra- 
tiones mirifice accommodatum, ut illa amplissimi et florentissimi 
campi spatia, que sola vestris assiduis laboribus aut plane 
essent inaccessa, aut incertis tantum vestigiis lustrata, dignum 
aliquando cultum honoremque assequerentur. [cquamnam 
enim Jaudem, que in universo terrarum orbe gent cuiquam 
aut regioni convenit, non multo etiam meliore jure: Asia sibi 
vindicarit? Quanta est illi rerum gestarum gloria, quanta in 
omni disciplinarum genere prastantia, quam mirifica aytem 
quamque diversa ipsius facies nature, denique quam veneranda 
illa non modo vetustas, verum etiam ipsa locorum religio ! 

In hanc tantam magnificentiam rerum qui studia sua _ confer- 
rent, complures in republica homines primarii, iidemque litera- 
rum peritissimi, unius virl consilio et auctoritate excitabantur. 
Hominem ipsum videre videor corona literata undique stipatum, 
et nove sodalitati sue jura legesque describentem ; videre eum 
videor in posterum animo presentientem, et fausta onmmia ac 
magnifica augurantem, jamque preclaram illam vocem emit- 
tentem ; “ Quantc olim gaudio perfundebar, quum Indiam pro- 
pius advectus, Arabia vixdum relicta, Perside vero jam tum ante 
oculos meos obversata, tanta natiopum gloria insolitaque con- 
templatione obstupescebam ! quod simul animum meuin con- 
Gitavit atque admonuit, non cum inani admiratione dimittendam 
esse tantarum rerum cogitationem, sed scienti# potius terminos 
' propagandi, queque illustres regiones imperium hoc nostrum 
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undique circumfiniant, eas omnes ingeniorum acie collustrandi- 
spem omenque arripiendum.“*! ' 
Ac profecto jam inde ab auspicatis illis principiis nova quedam 
officiorum ratio, novi tandem provinciales fructus percipi coepe- 
runt. Nop merces solum, non luxus lautam illam supellectilem, 
non divitiarum copias orientisque antiquas opes, nunc demum ab 
Asia nostra postulamus, sed et alia ampliora quedam, dulces il- 
los nimirum animorum fructus, preclara mentis ingeniique ob- | 
lectamenta, rei literarie denique subsidia, omnisque instrumen- 
ta humanitatis. i 
Longum esset recensere quibts donis egregiis, qui inclytum 
illud sodalitium instituisset, idem commentarios ejus decorarit. 
Missos igitur faciam preclaros illius in nature rationibus per- 
vestigandis, in herbarum proprietatibus, animaliumque vita et 
consuetudine explicandis labores, ad communem utilitatem illos 
quidem non minus comparatos, quam ad animi humanissimam 
remissionem. Ab his enim summi ingenii tanquam lusibus eo 
demum convertainus animos, ubi vis ejus maxima elucebat, ner- 
vique omnes intendebantur. Illam quippe materiam tractandath 
sibi suscepit, qua nihil in universa rerum cognitione uberius, 
mibil magnificeutius, nihil gravius, nihil denique quod ad_reli- 
gionem sucrasque disciplinas magis pertineat. Quze enim de 
primordiis rerum omnium ille scriptorum vetustissimus instinctu 
plane divino docuisset, ea omnia ab impitis hostili odio petita 
novo quodam subsidio munivit, omnesque omnium gentium literas 
ac monumenta ad illas arces Christiane rei tutandas excilavit. 
Vana illa Indorum de innumera seculorum jam decursorum 
serie commenta, admota saniore disciplina, redarguit: adhibita- 
que universa corporum ceelestium cognitione, temporumque rati- 
onibus diligenter subductis, reperit in tanta opinionum varietate 
summam cum sacris literis consensionem. Deinceps ad examen 
vocavit vir illustris fictam illam Deorum turbam, quos non modo 
Indice gentes, sed eGraece et Latine coluerunt: -quibus qui- 
dem omnibus ita involucra vetustatis morumque dissimillimorum 
excussit, ut specie quam longissime disjunctos, re tamen vel 
eosdem fuisse ostenderet, vel ex eadem stirpe cognatos. Quin 
et in ipsa illa ineptiarum mole vidit interdum aliquid divinitus 
exortum, quod non modo sacras suas origines monstraret, sed ad 
sinceram pietatem confirmandam haud mediocriter valeret. 
Quantum vero reliquum est beneficium, quod de gentium origi- 
nibus, ,incunabulis, incrementis, tam egregie disputaret? Cone 
quisitis nationum Asiaticarum literis fere omnibus, (quz virl erat 
doctrina admiranda) erutisque singularum singulis monuments, 
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vetustatis vestigiis, majorum institutis, moribus, religionibus ; 
seculorum ordine, fortunarum vicibus, artium denique, quecun- 
que essent, reliquiis indagatis; comperit ternos omnino quasi 
rivos fuisse, unde hec immensa hominum multitudo in universum 
terrarum orbem redundarit. Comperit ex uno horum eos ortos 
fuisse, qui in illas regiones se effuderint, que hodie Indorum 
sunt, et Sinensium, et, transmisso Oceano, Peruviorum, cztero- 
rumque Americam incolentium ; idem porro hominum genus In 
JEgyptum et Africam, in Pheenicen, Phrygiam, Greciam, Itali- 
am pervasisse ; quinetiam ejusden) stirpis alios, itinere ad Aqui- 
lonem verso, Scandinaviam utimamque Thulen tandem occu- 
passe. Alteram interea humani generis partem, mitiore predi- 
tam ingenio, in Arabum peninsula consedisse ; et terre nulla in 
re maligne fructibus contentam, nunquam fere, aut certe semel 
tantum atque iterum, multis interjectis szculis, in alienos fines de- 
migrasse. ‘Tertium vero genus per Scythicas illas solitudines 
dissipatum fuisse, et in sylvis ac montibus errabundos feram 
agrestemque vitam egisse, donec in feliciores undique finitimo- 
ram agros irruerint, et sede certa stabilique tandem imperio po- 
titi sint. Horum autem omnium vestigia haudquaquam obscu- 
ra in una regione inveniri posse confirmavit, eamque haud dubie 
patriam fuisse totius humani generis, et incunabula. At quenam 
fuit ista regio? illa profecto, que ab ipso sacrarum rerum scrip- 
tore Now liberorumque ejus sedes fuisse indicata est, ommium 
acilicet fons et caput gentium. 

Cum hec tam preclare inchoata contemplamur, majora sane 
et perfectiora animo providentes, ne illud quidem nefas sit ex- 
optare, quod sperandum etiam nonnullis visum est ; ut maximum 
illud divini numinis oraculum per gentis nostra commercia eéxi- 
tum aliquando habeat ; ut barbararum gentium immanitas a nos- 
trorum hominum usu atque artibus mitigetur, unoque tandem 
per terrarum orbem veri Dei cultu, una eterne salutis spe, uni- 
versum humanum genus conjungatur. : 

Sed ut δά eum revertatur, unde huc declinavit oratio: jam 
civium vota ad patriam hominem revocabant, quum in causa 
isthac omnium sanctissima defendenda ultimum suum = spiritum 
effudit. Debebatur quippe maximo operi hec quoque venera- 
tio, ut novissimum esset, et ut ipse, post illud divinum et im- 
mortale factum, mail mortale faceret.* Mors ejus quam gravis 
esset patriz, quam luctuosa suis, (suos autem bonos omnes ha~ 
bebat,) quam vero ipsi ad nauram quidem et ad etatem imms- 
tara, haud fusius diceudum. Id potius, quam longum ad glo- 
riam et ad viitutem zvum perégeril, id sane in boc tanto deside- 
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rio recordemur et cogitatione nostra complectamur. Dum enim 


desideriis hominum insculpta, superstes erit. 


rerum nostrarum stabit memoria, dum in longinquis illis Asie 
regionibus laudem nostram® vel fame commendatio vel monu- 
menta virtutis ab oblivione hominum vindicabunt, dum etiam 
apud ipsum humanum genus aut artium optimarum studiis, aut 
incorrupt® justitiz, aut patriz illi dulcissime caritati, aut ipsi 
denique religioni sus reverentia constabit; tam diu illa vis in- 
genii atque virtutis, non solum literis mandata, sed et in animis et 
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Vix jam per fessas gentes fera bella quierant, 
Armatzque rates carpebaut otia portus, 


Cum Britonum delecta manus, prisce emula laudis, 


Atque novos sperans se posse referre triumphes, 
Audaci sulcat pelagi spatia ampla carina. 

Hac spe contendunt terras tentare repostas, 
Baffiniosque sinus penetrate, et claustra profundi 
Pandere Hyperborei; possint si forte sub Arcton 
Difficiles aperire aditus, aut per freta ceca 
Anfractusque maris longos advertier oris, 

Qua jucet occiduo sub sole Columbia tellus ; 
Unde patet pelagus, cursusque brevissimus undis 
Ad Seras, poitusque Indos, atque ostia Gangis. 
Ite, rates fauste, Zephyris felicibus acta, 

Vos ite, heroés ; dubios perferte labores ; . 
Vos hyemis tolerate minas, glaciemque nivesque, 
Et coeptis faveat placidi indulgentia coeli : 

Vos faciles, spirate, aura; vos viribus, Euri, 


Parcite ; tuque tuis, Aquilo, requiesce sub antris. 


Montes, Hecla, tui ruptis fornacibus ignem 
Volventes, et saxa simul, fumumque sub auras, 
Navibus Angliacis viderunt zquyora findi : 

Af graviora manent—Quis deinde pericula fando 
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Enumerare valet ἢ Medii discrimina ponti 
Audaces terrent—-Gelida subeunda sub Arcto 
Quid referam majora fide? Ques grandinis imbres, 
Quas glacies, nebulasque atras, que frigora tristis 
Perpetuo hic molitur hyems! Quo turbine venti 
Incumbunt pelago, et strictis dominantur in undis! 
Montibus exstructos videas consurgere montes, 
Congestasque nives nivibus sub nubila tolli. 
Swplus ex terremotu, aut 6 murmure ceell, 

Aut per secla diu cumulate pondere massz 
Praruptis avulsa jugis ruit ardua moles 

Desuper in preceps—Ingenfi exterritus ictu 

Ex imo gemit Oceanus, penitusque cavernis 
‘lurbatam horrendi fremitus referuntur ad Arcton. 
At si forte tonent Australi ex parte procella, 

Aut si decursu prono fluat agmen aquarum, 
Solvuntur subito cruste, totumque per equor 
Disrupta aspicias fluitantia fragmina volvi. 

Heu! male navigio tum cecis creditur undis ! 

In medio A&tnzos montes equitare profundo, 
Cycladas aut .vasto avulsas telluris hiatu 

Per fluctus ferri videas, et fulminis alis 

Ocyus abreptas sevos miscere tumultus— 
Quinetiam horrisono collisa cacumina motu 
Dissultant, reboante polo—Quasi fulgura coeli 
Inde ignes subito erumpunt, mirabile visu, 
Atque brevem accendunt lucem caligine mista. 
Vortice quo moles nivez illiduntur arenis ! 

Qua vi inter sese coéunt, et prelia miscent ! 

Sin rapidis contorte undis volvantur in Austrum, 
Secum hyemem glaciemque ferunt ad littora Calpes, 
‘Temperiemque novam miratur Maurica tellus— 
Num pelagi hos inter motus, glacialiaque arva 
Audetis majora, viri? Vos excitat omnes 

Iguea vis animi—Vos non immania claustra, ' 
Frigora non cogunt vanis desistere coeptis ; 

Non vada, non rupes, non monstra natantia ponti, 
Non ursi probibere valent—Nautz acrius instant 
Ire viam, et rerum fixos transcendere fines. 
Amplius haud iagnetis acus, dux fida viarum, 
Reddit opem, nec certa aperit fluitantuibus Arcton, 
Sed turbuta avem refugit,,suliensque vacillat. 

Vi furit interea penetrabile frigus in ima 
Descendens maria, errantesyue recolligit Alpes ; 
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Arctius et stringena glacial compede campos 
Alligat inclusas puppes, tollitque premendo— 
Ter sunt conati perrumpg¢re moenia naute, 70 
‘Ter fesse cecidere manus—Evicta malis ars 
Succumbit— Frustra serras cuneosque bipennesque 
Expediunt, ferroque secant obstantia acuto— 
Certatim incumbunt clausi—perit omnis in auras 
Effusus labor—In pelago per secula forsan 15 
Starent non solvenda die, atque immota thanerent 
Navigia—Interea nox circumfusa profundo 
Incubat—H ybernus nunquam vel luce maligna 
Ordine sex totos menses Sol,discutit umbras, 
At vero nebule cripiunt solamina casus, 80 
Lumiua,- que ceeli stella, aut tu, Luna, dedisses— 
Quam crebro naute natalis imagine terre 
Turbantur ! dilecta domus, charique parentes 
Occurrunt animis—sponse dulcisque recursat 
Prolis amor—Lethi, Britones, presaga futuri 85 
Quam corda horrescunt, viresque in corpore languent, 
Cum miseri, que sit rebus spes vana, videtis ? : 
Num vos, in domibus vacui, luxuque soluti, 
Vos, quibus arridet vultu fortuna benigno, 
Delicizque placent falsa inter gaudia noctis, 90 
Millia versatis sub mente pericula ponti ὃ 
Num vobis subit, in ludo dum ducitis horas, 
Ut membris subrepat hyems, ut viscera frigus 
Occupet, et torpor contractos illiget artus ? 
Quam crebri gemitus erumpant pectore vobis, 95 
Quam largi fletus humectent imbribus ora, 
Corpora nautarum si vos videatis in ipsam 
Converti glaciem, subitoque ngescere saxo. 
Des meliora, Deus—Perituros morte sub ipsa 
Exaudi, et Jetho eripias sic voce precantes : * 100 
« Arbiter Oceani, terre, coelique profundi, 
(Rumpere'‘sive velis glaciem seu stringere jussu) 
Tu pelagi rabiem mulces, tibi concidit omnis 
Ventorum furor, et paret vis seva pruine. 
Sis bonus et felix nobis—Si sancta labores 105 
Respicit humanos pietas, dittringe potenti - 
Claustra manu, et tenues Britonum res eripe letho, 
Et tuta in reditum liceat dare vela per undas—” 

Ecce autem vibratus ab ytroque etheris axe 
Accendit tenebras fulgor—Consurgere ccelo 110 
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Et jactare jubar rutilantes igne columne, 
Pyramidesque alte gemmis auroque micantes - 
Sunt vise—Tales non splendent, «Iri, colores 
Orbe tuo, pendens pulchrum cum panderis arcum, 

‘ Hac luce immissa subito, ἕταρον intonat ingens, 115 
Et vox horrendum stridens auditur ab alto ; 
“* Quo tandem tenuistis iter? quo tendere cursus 
Angligene, audetis ? Soli has penetrastis ad oras, 
Quas nulli posthac tuto accessisse licebit. 
Hic ego (namque loqui me ccepti insania cogit), 120 
Nimborum brumeque potens, cinctusque procellis, 
Sceptra gero, eternaque obsteingo compede fluctus— 
Vos revocate gradus, prorasque obvertite ad Austrum— 
Querendi reditus—Pelago tamen ante remenso 
Quam tutos portus et nota videbitis arva, 125 
Lustrandi fines, tenebris qua mersa profundis 
Gens latet infelix, glacialique aggere septa 
Clauditur—Ite viri—Miseris, ο, ferte levamen, 
Et more ex patrio dure miserescite sortis. 
Sic tepeant hyemes, melius sic lumina solis 130 
Splendescant vobis, nova sic clementia ceeli 
Excipiat terras, atque aurea secula reddat: 
Scilicet, ut fesse tangant hec littora puppes, 
Montanos perrumpain obices— Maria alta patescent.” 

His dictis, Natura gemit, compage soluta, 135 

Et motus concussa pavet—Collectus ab imo 
In superimpositas moles cum murmure magno 
Tollitur Oceanus—Glacies ceu fissa securi 
Dissilit horrendo impulsu—Via lata repente 
Panditur, et tutum discludit navibus zquor. 140 
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ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 
BY THOMAS TAYLOR. 


PART Ih 


Wiru respect to the worship of animals, Plutarch apologises 
for it in the following excellent manner in his treatise On [sis 
and Osiris. ° 

“ It now remains that we should speak of the utility of these 
animals to man, and of their symbolical meaning; some of them 
partaking of one of these only, but many of them of both. [ἢ 
is evident therefore that the Egyptians worshipped the ox, the 
sheep, and the ichneumon, on account of their use and benefit, 
as the Lemnians did larks, for discovering the eggs of caterpil- 
lars and breaking them; and the Thessalians storks, because, 
as their land produced abundance of serpents, the storks destroy-" 
ed all of them as soon as they appeared. Hence also the 
enacted a law, that whoever killed a stork should be banished. 
But the Egyptians honored the asp, the weasel, and the beetle, 
in consequence of observing in them certain dark- resemblances 
of the power of the Gods, like that of the sun in drops of water. 
For at present, many believe and assert that the weasel engen- 
ders by the ear, aud brings forth by the mouth, being thus an 
image of the generation of reason [or the productive principle 
of things]. But the genus of beetles has no female; and all 
the males emit their sperm into a spherical piece of earth, which 
they roll about thrusting it backwards with their hind feet, 
while they themselves move forward ; just as the sun appears to 
revolve in a direction contrary to that of the heavens, in conse- 
quence of moving, from west to east. They also agsimilated 
the asp to a star, as being exempt from old age, and performing 
its motions unassisted by organs with agility and ease. Nor 
was the crocodile honored by them without a probable cause ; 
but is said to have been considered by them as a resemblance 
of divinity, as being the only animal that is without a tongue. 
For the divine reason is unindigent of voice, and proceeding 
through a silent path, and accompanied with " justite, conducts 
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mortal affairs according to it. They also” say it is the oaly 
animal living in water that has the sight of its eyes covered wi 

a thin and transparent film, which descends from his forehead, 
so that he sees without being seen, which is likewise the case 
with the first God. But in whatever place the female crocodile 
may lay her eggs, this may with certainty be concluded to be 
the boundary of the increase of the Nile. For not being able 
to lay their eggs'in the water, and fearing to lay them far from 
it, they have such an accurate pre-sensation of futurity, that 
though they enjoy the benefit of the river in its access, during 
the time of their laying and hatching, yet they preserve their 
eggs dry and untouched by the water. ‘They also lay sixty eggs, 
are the same number of days in hatching them, and those that 
are the longest lived among them, live just so many years ; which 
number is the first of the measures employed by those who are 
conversant with the heavenly bodies. 

- © Moreover, of those animals that were honored for both 
reasons, we have hefore spoken of the dog. But the ibis, kill- 
ng indeed all deadly reptiles, was the first that taught men the 
use of medical evacuation, in consequence of observing that she 
is after this manner washed and purified by herself. ‘Those 
priests also, that are most attentive to the laws of sacred rites, 
when they consecrate water for lustration, fetch it from that 
place where the ibis had been drinking ; for she will neither drink 
nor come near unwholesome or infected water; but with the 
distance of her feet from each other, and her bill she makes an 
equilateral triangle. Farther still, the variety and mixture of her 
black wings about the white represents the moon when she 15 
gibbous, 

““We ought not, however, to wonder if the Egyptians love 
such slender similitudes, since the Greeks also, both in their 
pictures and statues, employ many such-like resemblances of the 
Gods. ‘Thus in Crete, there was a statue of Jupiter without 
ears. Fer it is fit that he who is the ruler and lofd of all things, 
should hear no one." Phidias also placed a dragon by the 
statue of Minerva, and a snail by that of Venus at Elis, to show 
that virgins require a guard, and that keeping at home and 
silence become married women. But the trident of Neptune 
is a symbol of .he third region of the world, which the sea pos- 
sesses, having an arrangement after the heavens and the air, 
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Hence also, they thus denominated Amphitrite and the Tritons. 
The Pythagoreans likewise adorned numbers and figures with 
the appellations of the οὐδ. For they called the equilateral 
triangle Minerva Coryphagenes, or begotten from the summit, 
and ‘T'ritogeneia, because it is divided by three perpendiculars 
drawn from the three angles. But they called the one Apollo, 
being persuaded to this by the obvious meaning of the word 
Apollo [which signifies a privation of multitude], and by the 
simplicity of the monad.' ‘The duad they denominated strife 
and audacity; and the triad, justice. For since injuring and 
being injured are two extremes subsisting according to-excess 
and defect, justice through equality has a situation in the middle. 
But what is called the tetractys, being the number 86, was, as 
is reported, their greatest oath, and was denominated the world. 
For this number is formed from the composition of the four 
first even, and the four first odd numbers, collected into one 
sum.” If therefore the most approved of the philosophers did 
got think it proper to neglect or despise any occult siguitication 
of a divine nature when they perceived it even in things which 
are inanimate and incorporeal, it appears to me, that they in a 
still greater degree venerated those peculiarities depending on 
manners which they saw in such natures as had sense, and were 
endued with soul, with passion, and ethical habits. We must 
embrace therefore, not thuse who honor these things, but those 
who reverence divinity through these, as through most clear 
mirrors, and which are produced by nature, in a becoming 
manner, conceiving them to be the instruments or the art of the 
God by whom all things are perpetually adorned. But we 
ought to think that no manimate being can be more excellent 
than one that is animated, nor an insensible than a sensitive 
being, not even though some one should collect together all the 
gold and emeralds in the universe. Jor the Divinity is not in- 
generated either in colors, or figures, or smoothness; but such 
things as neithes ever did, nor are naturally adapted to partici- 
pate of life, have an allotment more ignoble than that of dead 
bodies. But the nature which lives and sees, and has the prin- 
ciple of motion from itself, and a knowledge of things appro- 
priate and foriegu to its being, has certainly derived an efflux 
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and portion of that wisdom, which, as Heraclitus says, con- 
siders how both itself, and thé universe is governed. Hence 
the Divinity is not worse represented in these animals, than in 
the workmanships of copper and stone, which in a similar man- 
ner suffer corruption and decay, but are naturally deprived of all 
sense and consciousness. This then I consider as the best 
defence that can be given of the adoration of animals by the 
Egyptians. : 

“ With respect however to the sacred vestments, those of Isis 
are of various hues; for her power is about matter, which 
becomes and receives all things, as light and darkness, day and 
night, fire and water, life and death, beginning and end; but 
those of Osiris are without a shade and have no variety of 
eolors, but have one only which is simple and luciform. Hence 
when the latter have been once used, they are laid aside and 
preserved ; for the intelligible is invisible and intangible. But the 
vestments of Isis are used frequently. For sensible things 
being in daily use and at hand, present us with many develop-e 
ments and views of their different mutations: but the intellec- 
tual perception of that which is intelligible, genuine, and holy, 
luminously darting through the soul like a coruscation, is at- 
tended with a simultaneous contact and vision of its object. 
Hence Plato and Aristotle call this part of philosophy epoptic 
or intuitive, indicating that those who have through the exercise 
of the reasoning power séared beyond these doxastic, mingled, 
and all-various natures, raise themselves to that first, simple, 
and immaterial principle, and passing into contact with the pure 
truth which subsists about it, they consider themselves as hav- 
ing at length obtained the end of philosophy.* And that which 
the present devoted’ and veiled priests obscurely manifest with 
great reverence and caution is, that this God is the ruler and 
prince of the dead, and is not different from that divinity who is 
called by the Greeks Hades and Pluto; the truth of which asser- 
tion not being: understood, disturbs the multitude, who suspect 
that the truly sacred and holy Osiris dwells in and under the 
earth, where the bodies of those are concealed who appear to 
have obtained an end of their being, But he indeed himself is 
_at the remotest distance from the earth, unstained, unpolluted, 
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and pure from every essence that receives corruption and death. 
The souls of men, however, being here encompassed with bodies 
and passions, cannot participate of divinity except as of an 
obscure dream by intellectual contact through philosophy. But 
when they are liberated from the body, and pass into the invisible, 
impassive, and pure region, this God is then their leader and 
king, from whom they depend, insatiably beholding him, and 
desiring to survey that beauty which cannot be expressed or 
uttered by men; and which Isis, as the ancient discourse 
evinces, always loving, pursuing, and enjoying, fills such things 
in these lower regions as participate of generation with every 
thing beautiful and good.” . 

And lastly, the Emperor Julian, in a fragment of an Oration 
or Epistle on the duties of a priest, has the following remarks 
on religiously venerating statues; ‘ Statues and altars, and the 
preservation of unextinguished fire, and in short, all such parti- 
culars, have been established by our fathers as symbols of the 
presence of the Gods; not that we should believe that these 
symbols ure Gods, but that through these we should worship 
the Gods. For since we are connected with body, it is also 
necessary that our worship of the Gods should be performed in 
a corporeal manner; but they are incorporeal. And they in- 
deed have exhibited to us as the first of statues, that which 
ranks as the second genus of Gods from the first, and which cir- 
cularly revolves round the whole of heaven.’ Since, however, 
a corporeal worship cannot even be paid to these, because they are 
naturally uvindigent, a third kind of statues was devised on the 
earth, by the worship of which we- render the Gods propitious 
tous. For as those who reverence the images of kings, who 
are not in want of any such reverence, at the same time attract 
to themselves their benevolence ; thus also those who venerate 
the statues of the Gods, who are not in want of any thing, per- 
suade the Gods by this veneration to assist and be favorable to 
them. For alaérity in the performance of things in our power 
is a document of true sanctity; and it is very evident that he 
who accomplishes the former, will in a greater degree possess 
the latter. But he who despises things in his power, and after- 
wards pretends to desire impossibilities, evidently does not pur- 


τ Meaning those divine bodies the celestial orbs, which in consequence 
of participating a divine life from theincorporeal powers from which they 
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sue the latter, and overlooks the former. For though Divinity is 
not in want of any thing, it does nqt follow that on this account 
nothing is to be offered to him. For neither is he in want of 
celebration through the ministry of words. What then? Is it 
therefore reasonable that he should be deprived of this? By no 
means. Neither therefore is he to be deprived of the honor 
which is paid him through works ; which honor has been legally 
established, not for three, or for three thousand years, but in 
all preceding ages, among all nations of the earth. 

Looking therefore to the resemblances of the Gods, we do 
not think them to be either stenes or wood ; for neither do we 
think that the Gods are these resemblances ; since neither do we 
say that royal images are wood, or stone, or brass, nor that they 
are the kings themselves, but the images of kings. Whoever, 
therefore, loves his king, beholds with pleasure the image of his 
king ; whoever loves his child, is delighted with his image ; and 
whoever loves his father, surveys his image with delight." Hence 
also, he who is a lover of divinity, gladly surveys the statues and 
images of the Gods ; at the same time venerating and fearing with 
a holy dread the Gods who invisibly behold him.* 


* Dr. Stillingfleet quotes this part of the extract, in his answer to a 
book entitled Catholics no Idolaters, and calls Julian the devout em- 

eror. 

2 «Dio Chrysostome (says Dr, Stillingfleet in the before-cited work, 
p- 414) at large debates the case about images, in his Olympic Oration ; 
wherein he first shows, that ail men have a natural apprehension of one 
supreme God the father of all things; and that this God was represented 
by the statue made by Phidias of Jupiter Olympius, for so he said, zp’ w 
γυν ἐσμεν, before whom we now ure; and then describes ‘him to be the king, 
ruler, and father of all, both Gods and men. This image he calls the 
most blessed, the most excellent, the most beautiful, the most beloved 
image of God. He says there are four ways of coming to the knowledge 
of God, by nature, by the instructions of the poets, by the laws, and by 
images; but neither poets, nor lawgivers, nor artificers were the best in- 
terpreters ofthe Deity, but only the phtlosophers who both understood and 
explained the divine nature most truly and perfectly. After this, he sup- 
poses Phidias to be called to account for making such an image of God, 
as unworthy uf him; when Iphitus, Lycurgus, and the old Eleans, made 
none at all of him, as being out of the power of man to express his na- 
ture. To this Phidias replies, that no man can express Mind and under- 
standin by figures, or¢ -lors, and therefore they are forced to fly to that 
in which the soul inhabits, and from thence they attribute the seat of 
wisdom and reason to God, having nothing better to represent him by. 
And by that means joining poWer and art together, they endeavour, by 

something which may be seen and painted, to represent that which is in- 
visible and inexpressible. But it may be said, we had better then have 
no image or representation of him at all. No, says he; for mankind 
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The Catholics have employed arguments similar to these, in 
defence of the reverence which they pay to the images of their 
saints. Indeed, it is the doctrine of the Church of England,’ 
that the Catholics form the same opinions of the samts whose 
images they worship as the Heatheus did of their Gods sand 
employ the same outward rites in honoring their images, as the 
Heathens did in the religious veneration of their statues. Thus 
as the Heathens had their tutelar (rods, such ‘as were Belus to 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, Osiris and Isis to the Egyptians, 
and Vulean to the Lemnians, thus also the Catholics attribute 


doth not love to worship God at a distance, but to come near and feel 
him, and with assurance to sacrifice to him and crown him. Like chil- 
dren newly weaned from their parents, who put out their hands towards 
them in their dreams as if they were still present; so do men, out of the 
sense of God’s goodness and their relation to him, love to have him re- 
Pirreuter as present with them, and so to converse with him. Thence 

ave come all the representations of God among the barbarous nations, 
in mountains, and trees, and stones.” 

The same conceptions also about statues are entertained by the Brach- 
mans in Benares on the Ganges. For Monsieur Bernier when he was at 
their university, and was discoursing with one of the most learned men 
among them, proposed to him the question about the adoration of their 
idols, and reproaching him with it as a thing very unreasonable, received 
from him this remarkable answer: “We have indeed in our temples 
many different statues, as those of Bralma, Mahaden, Genick, and Ga- 
vani, who are some of the chiefand most perfect Deutas (or Deities); 
and we have also many others of less perfection, to whom we pay great 
honor, prostrating ourselves before them, and presenting them flowers, 
rice, oyles, saffron, and the like, with much ceremony. But we do not 
believe these statues to be Brahma or Bechen, &c. themselves, but only 
their mages and representations ; and we only give them that honor on 
account of the beings they represent. They are in our temples because 
it is negessary, in order to pray well, to have ΠΟΙ ΘΕΒΊΠΕ er our eyes 
that may fix the mind. And when we pray, it is not the statue we pray. 
to, but he that is represented by it.” The Brahmans have also another 
way of defending the worship of statues, of which the same author gives 
the following accoifat: “ That God, or that sovereign being whom they 
call Achar (immutable), has produced or drawn out of his own substance, 
not only souls, but also whatever is material and corporeal in the uni- . 
verse, so that all things in the world are but one and the same thing 
withGod himself, as all numbers are but one and the same unity repeat- 
ed.” Bernier Mémoires, tome 3. p. 171. 178. 

From this latter extract it appears that the Brahmans, as well as the 
ancient Egyptians, believe that the supreme principle is all things. Ac- 
cording to the best of the Platonists, likewise, this principle is all ¢hings 
prior to all, For by being the one, it is al things after the most simple . 
manner, i. 6. so as to transcend all multitude. 

4 See its lomilies, tome 2. p. 46. , ° 
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the defence of ¢erfain countries'to certain saitts.” Have not the 
saints also to whom the safeguard of: particular cities is coni- 
mitted, the same office as the Dit Presides of the Heathens? 
Such as were at Delphi, Apollo; at Athens, Minerva; at Car- 
thage, Juno; and at Rome, Quirinus. And do not the saints 
to whom churches are built and altars erected correspond to the 
Dii Patroni of the Heathens? Such as were in the Capitol, 
Jupiter ; in the témple at Paphos, Venus ; in the temple of Ephe- 
us, Diana. Are not likewise, our Lady of Walsingham, our 
ady of Ipswich, our Lady of Wilsdon, and the like, imitations 
of Diana Agrotera, Diana (oriphea, Diana Ephesia, Venus 
Cypria, Venus Paphia, Venus Gnidia, and the like? The Ca- 
tholics too have substituted for the marine deities Neptune, 
Triton, Nereus, Castor and Pollux, Venus, &c., Saint Chris- 
topher, Saint Clement, and others, and especially our Lady, as 
she is called by them, to whom seamen sing Ave Maris stella. 
Neither has the fire escaped their imitation of the Pagans. 
For instead of Vulcan and Vesta, the inspective guardians of 
fire according to the Heathens, the Catholics have substituted 
Saint Agatha, on the day of whose nativity they make letters for 
the purpose of extinguishing fire. Every artificer likewise and 
sige has a special saint in the place of a presiding God. 
us scholars have Saint Nicholas and Saint Gregory ; painters 
Saint Luke ; nor are soldiers in want of a saint corresponding 
to Mars, nor lovers of one who is a substitute for Venus. 

All diseases too have their special saints instead of Gods, who 
are invoked as possessing a healing power. ‘Thus the venereal 
disease has Saint Roche; the falling sickness, Saint Cornelius ; 
the tooth-ach, Saint Apollin, &c. Beasts and cattle also have 
their presiding saints: for Saint Loy (says the Homily) is the 
horse-leach, and Saint Antony the swineherd, &c. The Homily 
adds,’ “that in many points the Papists exceed the Gentiles in 
idolatry, and particularly in honering and worshipping the relics 
and bones of saints, which prove that they be mortal men and 
dead, and therefore no Gods to be worshipped, which the Gen- 
tiles could never confess of their Gods for very shame.” And 
after enumerating many ridiculous practices of the Catholies in 

- reference to these relics, the Homily concludes with observing, 
“ that they are nut enly more wicked than the Gentile idolaters, 
but also no wiser than asses, horses, and mules, which have no 
utderstanding.” ; 
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I shall conclude this discussion of the theology of Greece 
with a Synopsis of the Pagan Creed, conformably to the doctrine 
of Orpheus, Pythagoras, atfd Plato, and which consists of the 
following articles. 

1. That there is one first cause of all things, whose nature is 90 
immensely transcendent, that itis even super-essential ; and that 
in consequence of this it cannot properly either be named or 
spoken of, or conceived by opinion, or be kndwn, or perceived 
by any being. 

2. That if it be lawful to give a name to that which is truly 
ineffable, the appellations of the ope and the good are of all others 
the most adapted to it; the former of these names indicating 
that itis the principle of all things, and the latter that it is the ul- 
timate object of desire to all things. 

᾿ 3. That this immense principle produced such things as are 
first and proximate to itself, most similar to itself ; just as the 
heat zmmediately proceeding from fire is inost similar to the 
heat in the fire ; and the light tmediately emanating from the sun, 
to that which the sun essentially contains. Hence, this principle 
produces many principles proximately from itself. 

4. That since all things differ from each other, and are multi- 
plied with their proper differences, each of these multitudes is 
suspended from its one proper principle. That, in consequence 
of this, all beautiful things, whether in souls or in bodies, are sus- 
pended from one fountain of beauty, ‘hat whatever possesses 
symmetry, and whatever is true, and all principles are in a cer- 
tain respect connate with the first principle, so far ἃ8 they are 
principles, with an appropriate subjection aud analogy. ‘That 
all other principles are comprehended in this first principle, 
not with interval and multitude, but as parts in the whole, and 
number in the monad. That it is not a certain principle like each 
of the rest; for of these, one is the principle of beauty, another 
of truth, and another of something else, but it is stmply principle. 
Nor is it simply the principle of beings but it is the principle of 
principles: it being necessary that the characteristic property of 
priuciple after the sane manner as other things, should not begin 
from multitude, but should be collected into one monad asa 
summit, and which is the principle of principles. 

5. That such things as are produced by the first good in con- 
sequence of being connascent with it, do not recede from essen- 
tial goodness, since they are immovable and unchanged, and 
are eternally established in the same blessedness. All other na- 
tures, however, being produced*by the one good, and many 
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goodnesses, since they fall off from essential goodness, and are 
not immovably established in the nature of divine goodness, 
possess on this account the good according to participation. 

6. That as all things considered as subsisting causal/y in this 
immense principle, are transcendently more excellent than they 
are when considered as effects proceeding from him; this prin- 
ciple is very properly said to be all things, prtor to all; priarity 
denoting exempt transcendency. Just as number may be consi- 
dered as subsisting occultly in the monad, and the circle in the cen- 
tre; this occu/t being the same in each with causal subsistence. 

7. That the most proper mode of venerating this great princi- 

ple of principles is to extend in silence the ineffable parturitions 
of the seul to its ineffable co-sensation; and that if it be at 
all lawful to celebrate it, it is to be celebrated as a thrice 
unknown darkness, as the God of all Gods, and the unity of all 
unities, as more ineffable than all silence, and more occult than 
all essence, as holy among the holies, and concealed in its first 
progeny, the intelligible Gods, 
. 8. That self-subsistent natures are the immediate offspring of 
this principle, if it be Jawful thus to denowinate things which 
ought rather to be called ineffable unfoldings into light from the 
ineffable. 

9. That incorporeal forms or ideas resident in a divine intel- 
lect, are the paradigms or models of every thing which has a per- 
petual subsistence according to nature. ‘That these ideas subsist 
primarily in the highest intellects, secondarily in souls, and ulti- 
mately in sensible natures; and that they subsist in each, cha- 
racterised by the essential properties of the beings in which 
they are contained. ‘hat they possess a paternal, producing, 
guardian, connecting, perfective, and uniting power. ‘That in 
divine beings they possess a power fabricative and gnostic ; in 
‘lature a power fabricative but not gnostic: and in human souls 
jn their present condition through a degradativn of intellect, 
@ power gnostic, but not fabricative. ‘ 

10. That this world, depending on its divine artificer, who is 
himself an intelligible world, replete with the archetypal ideas of 
all things, js perpetually flowing, and perpetually advancing to 
being, and, compared with its paradigm, has no stability, or real- 
ity of being. That .-onsidered, however, as animated by a divine 
soul, and as being the receptacle of divinities from whom bodies 
are suspended, it is justly called by Plato, a blessed God. 

11. That the great body of this world, which subsists in a 
perpetual dispersion of temporal extension, may be proper- 
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ly called a whole, with a total subsistence, or a whole of wholes,* 
on account of the perpetuity of its duration, though this is no- 
thing more than a flowing etetnity. ‘That the other wholes which 
it contains are the celestial spheres, the sphere of xther, the whole 
of air considered as one great orb, the whole earth, and the 
whole sea. ‘I'hat these spheres are paris with a total subsis- 
éence, and through this subsistence are perpetual. 

12, ‘That all the parts of the universe, are unable to, partici- 
pate of the providence of divinity in a similar manner, but some 
of its parts enjoy this eternally, and others temporally; some in 
a primary and others in a secondary degree; for the universe 
being a perfect whole, must have a first, a middle, and a last part. 
But its first parts, as having the most excellent subsistence, must 
always exist according to vature; and its last parts must some- 
times exist according to, and sometimes contrary to nature. 
Hence the celestial bodies, which are the first parts of the 
universe, perpetually subsist according to nature, both the whole 
spheres, and the multitude co-ordinate to these wholes; and 
the only alteration which they experience is a mutation of figure, 
and variation of light at different periods; but in the sublunary 
region, while the spheres of the elements remain on account of 
their subsistence, as wholes, always according to nature; the 
parts of the wholes have sometimes a natural, aud sometimes an 
nnnatural subsistence: for thus alone can the circle of generation 
unfold all the variety which it contains. ‘The different periods 
therefore in which these mutations happen, are with great pro- 
priety called by Plato, periods of fertility* and sterility : for in 
these periods a fertility or sterility of men, animals, and plants, 
takes place ; so that in fertile periods mankind will be both more 
numerous, and upon the whole superior in mental and bodily 
endowments to the men of a barren period, And a similar rea- 
soniag must be extended to irrational animals and plants. ‘The 
most dreadful consequence, likewise, attending a barren period 
with respect to anankind is this, that Insuch a period they have 
no scieutific theology, and deny the existence of the immediate 
progeny of the inettable cause of all things. 
πα mages csv ce te a a gm A ERT LIN ETI TT ATO TTD EN EACLE 

’ As little as the eye of a fly at the bottom of the largest of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids 5605 of the whole of that pyrene compared with what is 
seen of it by the eye of a man, so little dues the greatest experimentalist 
see of the whole uf things, compared with what Plato and Aristotle saw 
of it, thsough scientific reasoning founded on self-evident principles. 

2 The so much celebrated heroic uge was the result of one of these fer, 
tile periods, in which men, transcending the herd of mankind both jy 
practical and intellcetual virtue abounded on the earth. 
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18, That as the divinities are eternally good and profitable, 
but are never noxious, and ever subsist in the same uniform mode 
of being, we are conjoined with them through similitude when 
we are virtuous, but separated from them through dissimilitude 
when we are vicious. That while we live according to virtue 
We partake of the Gods, but cause them to be our enemies when 
we become evil : not that they are angry (for anger is a passion, 
and they are impassive,) but because guilt prevents us fiom re- 
ceiving the illummations of the Gods, and subjects us to the 
power of avenging demons. Hence, if we obtain pardon of 
our guilt through prayers and sacrifices, we neither appease the 
Gods, nor cause any mutation to take place in them ; but by 
methods of this kind, and by our conversion toa divine nature, 
‘we epply a remedy to our vices, and again become partakers of 
the goodness of the Gods. So that itis the same thing to assert, 
that divinity is turned from the evil, asto say that the sun is con- 
cealed from those who are deprived of sight. 

14. 'Ihat a divine nature is not indigent of any thing. But 
the honors which are paid to the Gods are performed for the 
sake of the advantage of those who pay them. Hence, since the 

rovidence of the Gods is extended every where, a certain 

abitude or fitness is all that is requisite for the reception of 
their beneficent communications. But all habitude is pro- 
‘duced through imitation and similitude. On this account 
‘temples imitate the heavens, but altars the earth. Statues 
resemble life, and on this account they are similar to animals. 
Herbs and stones resemble matter; and animals which are 
sacrificed, the irrational life of our souls, From all these, 
however, nothing happens to the Gods beyond what they 
already possess; for what accession can be made to a divine 
nature? But aconjunction of our souls with the gods is by these 
‘means effected. 

15. That as the world considered as one great comprehending 
whole is @ divine animel, so likewise every whole which it con- 
‘tains is a world, possessing in the first place a self-perfect unity 
proceeding from the ineffable, by which it becomes a God ; in the 
second place, a divine intellect; in the third place, a divine 
souls; and in the last place a deified body. ‘That each of these 
wholes is the producing cause of all the multitude which it con- 
tains, and on this account is said to be a whole prior to parts ; 
because considered as possessing an eternal form which holds all 
its parts.together, and gives to the whole perpetuity of ‘subsist- 
nee, it is not indigent of suth parts to the perfection of its 
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being. And it follows by a geometrical necessity, that these 
wholes which rank thus high in the universe must be animated. , 

16. That of the Gods sofie are mundane, but others super- 
mundane; and that the mundane are those who fabricate the 
world. But of the supermundane, some produce essences, 
others intellect, and others soul; and on this account, they are 
distinguished into three orders. Of the mundane Gods also, 
some are the causes of the existence of the world; others animate 
it; others again harmonise it, thus composed of different natures ; 
and lastly, others guard and preserve it when harmonically ar- 
ranged, Since these orders likewise, are four, and each consists 
of things first, middle, and last, it is necessary that the governors 
of these should be twelve. Hence Jupiter, Neptune, and Vulcan, 
fabricate the world; Ceres, Juno, and Diana, animate it; Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Apollo, harmonise it; and lastly, Vesta, Miners 
va, and Mars, preside over it with a guardian power. but the 
truth of this, may be seen in statues, as in enigmas. For Apollo 
harmonises the lyre; Pallas is invested with arms; and Venus 
is naked ; since harmony produces beauty, and beauty is not cons 
cealed in subjects of sensible inspection. ‘That as these Gods 
primarily possess the world, it is necessary to consider the other 
mundane Gods as subsisting in them ; as Bacchus in Jupiter, 
Esculapius in Apollo, and the Graces in Venus. We may also 
behold the spheres with which they are connected, viz. Vesta 
with the earth, Neptune with water, Juno with air, and Vulcan 
with fire. But Apollo and Diana are assumed for the sun and 
moon; the sphere,of Saturn is attributed to Ceres /ither to 
Pallas ; and heaven is common to them all. 

17. That man is a microcosm, comprehending in himself 
partially every thing which the world contains divinely and totadly, 
That hence he is endued with an intellect subjecting in energy, 
and a rational soul proceeding from the same causes as those 
from which the iutellect and soul of the universe proceed. And 
that he has likewise an ethereal vehicle analoguus to the heavens, 
and aterrestrial body composed from the four elements, and with 
which also it is co-ordinate. . 

18. That the rational part of man, in which his essence consists, 
is of a self-motive nature, and that it subsists between intellect, 
which is immovable both in essence and energy, and nature, 
which both moves and is moved. 

19. That the human as well ag every mundane soul, uses 
periods’ and restitutions of its proper life. For in consequence 
of being measured by time, it energizes transitively, and possesses 
a proper motion. But every thing which is moved perpetually, 
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and participates of time, revolves periodically, and proceeds from 
the same to the same. 

20. Thot as the human soul ranks among the number of those 
souls that sometimes follow the mundane divinities, in conse- 
quence of subsisting immediately after demons and heroes the 
perpetual attendants of the Gods, it possesses a power of descend- 
Ing infinitely into the sublunary region, and of ascending from 
thence toreal being. That in consequence of this, the soul, while 
aninhabitant of earth, isin fallen condition, an apostate from deity, 
an exile from the orb of light. ‘That she can only be restored, 
while on eaith, to the divine likeness, and be able after death to 
re-ascend to the intelligible world, by the exercise of the cathartic, 
and theoretic virtues; the former purifying her from the defile- 
ments of a mortal nature, and the latter elevating her to the 
vision of true being. And that such a soul] returns after death to 
her kindred star from which she fell, and enjoys a blessed life. 

21. That the human soul essentially contains all knowledge, 
and that whatever knowledge she acquires in the present life, is 
nothing more than a recovery of what she once possessed ; and 
which discipline evocates from its dormant retreats. 

22. ‘That the soul is punished in a future for the crimes she 
has committed in the present hfe; but that this punishment is 
proportioned to the crimes, and is not perpetual ; divinity pu- 
nishing, not from anger or revenge, but in order to purify 
the guilty soul, and restore her to the proper perfection of her 
nature. 

23. That the human soul on its departuyg from the present 
life, will, if not properly purified, pass mto i terrene bodies ; 
and that if it passes into a human body, it becomes the soul of 
that body; but if into the body of a brute, it does not become 
the soul of the brute, but is externally connected with the brutal 
soul in the same manner as presiding demons are connected, in 
their beneficent operations, with mankind ; for the rational part 
never becdines the soul of the irrational nature.“ 

24. Lastly, that souls that live according to virtue, shall in 
other respects be happy; and when separated from the irrational 
nature, and purified from all body, shall be conjoined with the 
Gods, and govern the whole world, together with the deities by 
whom it was produced, 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


Haud secus ac tacitafn Luna regnante per Arcton 
Sideree cedunt acies, cum fiatre retuso 
/Emulus adversis flagraverit ignibus orbis. 

Claudian. Carm. 1. 22. 


Bormann has the following note on this passage: ‘ Quia hic 
agitur de lumine stellarum per Lunam obscurate, vel puer viderit, 
acies hic de lumine, quod spargunt stelle, dici, et sidereas .acies 
esse fulgentes stellas, ut acies de oculorum lumine dicitur: quare 
nec facies cum Delrio ad Senec. Hipp. 745. legendum, nec 
ordines vel chorus stellarum intelfigendi cum Barthio, neque hinc 
explicandus Moyses, qui Gen. cap. 11. dicit Deum terram, calos, 
et omnem eorum exercitum perfecisse: non enim hic ulla figura 
de exercitu ordinato potest desumi, sed agitur tantum de lumine 
minori vel majori; (sed tunc nondum Gorallus erat, sed Goral- 
lulus, qui semina mentis profane sub Liberii de S. Amoris 
larva, clam in vulgus spargebat, et omnem Sacre Scripture, 
pre Gentium scriptoribus, dignitatem deprimere adgrediebatur:) 
et hoc probat vulgatum illud Horatii Od. 1. 12. micat inter 
omnes Julium sidus, velut inter ignes Luna minores: et hoc fir- 
mant omnia sequentia, adversi ignes, jubar, ira, caligantia arma, 
quz non ad exercitum aut chorum stellarum, sed fulgorem refe- 
renda.” I have given the whole of this elaborate note, on account 
of the mysterious words included within parentheses ; the eluci- 
dation of which [ leave to the ingenuity of others. To Bur- 
mann’s interpretation of sideree acies there are two objections : 
Ist. That it 1s inconsistent with the metaphorical language of the 
passage that the words should imply simply ¢he light of the stars ; 
cousistency can only be maintained by understanding them to 
signify the starry trains, or, with Barthius, the host of heaven. 
Qdly. That the sense given by Burmann to acies in the plural 
number, belongs to the singular only : thus—Virg. Georg.1.395. 
“ Nans neque tum stellis acies obtusa videtur,” 
In Virgil the plural of acies has but two meanings; it sometimes 
denoted the eyes ; as Ain. vi. 788. 
“ Huc geminas huc flecte acies :” 

but is more frequently used ina military sense. Claudian in one 
passage uses it of the battle itself, or rather ofa series of battles, 
of war: 
Carm. viii. 114. _* Post acies odiis idem, qui terminus armis.” 

Themeaning of acres in Virg. Ain, x. 408. seems to have 
caused some perplexity to the commentators :—‘ extenditur una 

Horrida per latos acies Vulcania campos.” 
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Cerda thus writes: “‘ Non ego servus tuus, Servi, qui ineptissiméd 
scribis, de igne aciem dicere, nimis incongruum est: imo nimis 
poetice, ait Erythreus.” Taubniann thus: “ Vis ignis, qui 
veluti exercitus est Vulcani. Plautus violentiam Vulcani dixit.” 
Taubmann is undoubtedly right ; acies Vulcania is simply the 
army of Vulcan ; the next line confirms this interpretation : 

“ Ille sedens victor flammas despectat ovantes.” 
Victorand ovantes aremilitary terms. J//e may perhaps be referred, 
in this passage, to Vulcanus, included in Vudcanta im the prece- 
ding line, by a figure more common among the Greek writers, 
termed Σχῆμα πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον. Thus Asch. 5. ς. Th. 172. 

μήτ᾽ ἐν εὐεστοῖ φίλῃ 
Ξύνοικος εἴην τῷ γυναικείῳ γένει. 
Κρατοῦσα μὲν yap, κ. τ. A. 
where γυνὴ 18 to be understood from γυναικείῳ, Again : 
Agam. 332. “Ἔρως δὲ μή τις πρότερον ἐμπίπτῃ στρατῷ, 
Ποθεῖν ἃ μὴ χρὴ, κέρδεσιν νικωμένους" 
i. 6. στρατιώτας, to be supplied from στρατῷ. ἡ 
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Tus were the whole family of man collected in one spot, 
bending at one altar, and united, we may reasonably suppose, in 
one bond of friendship, feeling, and religion. Apostacy from 
their God, and hatred to each other were then unknown. We 
must now therefore endeavour to ascertain, from the fragments 
of those traditions, which are strewed among the early histories 
of nations, what were the customs, the manuers, and the religion 
of the first Postdiluvians, while they continued in one region. 
For this purpose it will be necessary in the first place to take 
into consideration the exact spot on which the ark rested. 
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It is generally, and we think justly, supposed to have rested 
on mount Ararat; the description of which given by various 
travellers explains, as we spall see, several particulars of the 
ancient Idolatry. 

Mount Masis, or Ararat, lies about 12 leagues to the East 
of Erivan, and four leagues frum the Aras. It stands by itself 
in the midst of a very large plain, detached from the other 
mountains of Armenia. In form, it altogether resembles a 
sugar loaf: though it has two peaks, one of which is consider- 
ably lower than the other, and is more sharp and pointed ; 
the highest ou which the ark is said to have rested, rises far 
above the neighbouring mountains. When the air is clear, 
It is so elevated, that it may be seen at the distance of four 
or tive days journey: though as some of the more distant 
parts of Mount Caucasus are higher, this apparent excess of 
loftiness is supposed to proceed from its insulated situation, in 
an extensive plain, on high ground. It is surrounded by a 
range of smaller hills. Whether the remains of the ark were 
sull visible in the days of Abydenus; or whether the Dutch 
writer, who pretended, that a hermit on Ararat gave himea 
cross made from the waod of the ark; or whether many other 
strange stories are true, I have neither the time nor the incli+ 
nation to enquire. 

Near this spot it is evident from Scripture, that the Patriarch 
and his sons must have continued several years. ‘The circum- 
stances which took place during their residence there, are not 
related in scripture at great length; yet the few points we are 
able to collect are of the utmost importance. Immediately 
on leaving the ark Noah offered a sacrifice, of every clean 
beast, and of every clean bird. It is well known that sacrifices 
were offered by Cain and Abel; and in the opinion of the 
best divines both of the Jewish and Christian Churches, they 
had been regularly offered by the heads of families who were 
alike Priests, Prophets, and Kings, to their descendants. We 
may justly therefore conclude, that Noah offered ‘his sacrifice 
in compliance with the religion of his forefathers, the recom- 
mencement of which began with the holocaust on the altar, 
built on Mount Ararat; perhaps opposite the very entrance of 
the ark, before he decended from the mountain. His burnt 
offerings had in them the nature of a propitiatory, as well as 
an eucharistical sacrifice: and the custom of offering these 
sacrifices which was thus renewed, had prevailed from the very 
beginning among the nations of,the ante-diluvian world. __ 

The merciful Being who created man had not permitted 
him to remain without a revelation of his will from the moment 
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ef his creation. Various modes of its communication are 
recorded in the pages of Scripture. Whatever mode was 
adopted at this period, it is certain that Noah, as the Patriarchal 
Sovereign, Priest, and head of his family, was favored with 
divine communication. New laws were given for the better 
government of his descendants; some of which are still cele- 
brated under the title of the seven precepts of Noah. The 
tops of the smaller hills surrounding Ararat were, perhaps, 
some are still, covered with ruins. It has been thence inferred 
that the Postdiluvians for some years after their descent were 
still apprehensive of another deluge. To remove these fears 
a solemn promise was given that the earth should never again 
be destroyed by a deluge. ‘To confirm this promise the rain- 
bow was placed in the heavens. Ether this phenomenon had 
no existence befure the flood, for the earth might have been 
watered by the mist of which we read ina former part of 
Genesis; or it was suddenly and miraculously made to appear, 
without the interposition of the usual and natural cause. 

With the exception of the curse pronounced by Noah upon 
Canaan, and the blessing upon his sons, these are the only 
circumstances related of the Patriarch and his children during 
their continuance in Armenia. Noah lived after the deluge 
three hundred and fifty years. During this period it is most 
probable that his influence would be very great: and that any 
general apostacy would be thereby prevented. Immediately 
after the relation of his death, the inspired writer proceeds to 
describe the division of the whole world among his children. 
If we look to other sources for information respecting the 
intermediate period between the descent from Ararat, and the 
dispersion from Shivar, we shall not find any that is "satisfac 
tory. ‘The traditions of every nation confirm the accounts of 
scripture to the very utmost, and they all agree likewise in the 
veneration paid by the Patriarchs to the second father of man- 
kind. In this scarcity of authentic accounts, we must pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution; avoiding as much as possible 
all conjecture, and hypothesis, ‘unsupported by circumstantial 
evidence and the nature of the case. 

So long as meu remained in one spot, obedient to the 
chief of their family, who had thus been miraculously preserv- 
ed, they were not hxely immediately tu apostatise from the 
true Religion; particularly as that religion was so lately 
revived in all its purity. ‘The Patriarch still lived; he could 
recount the escape they had undergone; the wreck of the 
former world; and the wonderfal power of the one eternal, 
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invisible, and supreme Being. The ark was still before them; 
the rites of religion flourished; their numbers had not yet so 
much encreased that their acjual crimes could be concealed, or 
the commencement of their Idolauy be long unobserved. As 
however no authentic information respecting this exact period 
is to be found, we must be contented tu examine the cus- 
toms and religious cerenionies which succeeded it. 

The first period after the deluge of which we have any au- 
thentic Information was the time of Abraham, some three years 
after the dispersion, when the apostacy had become general. 
‘To prevent its further progress in one family, to preserve the 
ancient faith, and to perpetuate that faith to the most remote 
age, God communicated with Abraham; and in obedience to 
the command of God then given, he left his own country, to 
preach to the surrounding nations. We have no reason for 
supposing that Abraham propagated any uew doctrine, or es- 
tablished any new ceremony excepting ciicumcisiop. What- 
ever therefore were the religious customs of Abraham, and his 
people; or of Isaac and Jacob who inherited the Priesthood, 
and perpetuated the worship of their father; we may veason- 
ably conclude were the same as those of the primitive postdi- 
luvians. ‘This does not appear to be demanding too much. 
‘he apostacy from the pure and sacred worship of the one 
true God, to the gross and indescribable abominations of 
Idolatry, must have been gradual. In relating therefore the 
history of uncorrupted Patiiarchism, as it may be traced in the 
life of Abraham, and his more immediate descendants, we shall 
arrive at the chief source of the turbid and polluted waters of 
Idolatry. ‘To this source may be added a variety of other 
causes enumerated by Stillingfleet, Sir William Tones and 
others, which may be thus briefly enumerated: ‘The appropri- 
ation of the several events recorded in the first book of scripture 
to particular countries, when the different nations dispersed to 
their respective settlements; (thus the Greeks appropriated 
the history of Noah or Deucalion) the corruption’of Hebra- 
isms—alterations of names-—attributing to one the actions of 
many—ambiguity of the oriental accounts—Historical truth 
being perverted into fable by ignorance, imagination, flattery, 
or stupidity ; thus beacons were changed into one-eyed cyclops ; 
rocks into monsters, &c. Divinities were created by the Poets, 
as Hygieia, &c.—Metaphors were a source of additional cor- 
ruption, thus Psyche, or Maya, the Hlindoo Goddess of delusion, 
were metaphors to express the nature of the soul, or the meta- 
physical notions of the Hindoos, respecting the nature of mind, 
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and matter. One most eminent source was the enthusiastic 
veneration of their ancestors, from which originated Demono- 
latry ; another, more eminent even ¢han this, was their admira- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, from which began Sabianism and 
ull its mysteries. 

Every step we take in this interesting enquiry is over debate- 
able ground; and every assertion we may venture to make has 
been the subject pf volumes of controversy. In the endeavour 
however to ascertain the religion of the early postdiluvians, 
it is impossible entirely to omit the enquiry, whether the peculiar 
doctrine which characterises the true religion was known and 
believed. It has been the opinion of many of the best and 
wisest among Christian divines, that the belief in the Trinity 
was well known to the primitive Church and that the ‘l'rinities 
of the Pagan’ nations were derived from this source. Now 
much confusion has arisen from not properly distinguishing 
between the notion of a Trinity considered in itself, and the 
strange and peculiar’additions which have been made to it by 
the promoters of idolatry. It must be confessed that the evi- 
dence ® favor of the knowledge of this doctrine having been 
imparted to the Patriarchs appears greatly to preponderate ; 
no part of Scripture was given to teach mankind that there was 
a God; it was given to preserve that knowledge in its purity. 
Moses, (as Dr. Allix has admirably shown in his reflections 
on the book of Genesis,) mentioned nothing but what was ge- 
nerally known at the time he wrote. ‘There is no passage 
through the whole scripture where the word Trinity is mention- 
ed, or where it is asserted in express terms, that the Deity 
consists of a ‘lrinity in Unity ; the doctrine rests upon this 
remarkable fact ;—that the incommunicable perfections, and 
attributes of the Supreme Being, are indifferently assigned to 
each of the divine persons; and that the common name of the 
Divinity in Hebrew is a plural noun; though in all other lan- 
guages, so far as | remember, it is singular. ‘The doctrime of a 
plurality in “the Godhead, that is of the ‘'rinity, seems to me to 
be taken for granted by the inspired writers; and must then 
have been imparted from the very beginning. It has always 
been believed by the Christian Church, and our most learned 
divines are unanimous in their opinion that it was the doctrine 
of the Jewish Church. As we cannot however ascertain the 
exact time when it was revealed to the Jews, we conclude it 
was handed down to them εἷ a portion of the original Revela- 
tion from the Patriarchs; and jf it was known to them, we are’ 
warranted in supposing that it must have been well known also 
to the early postdiluvians, at the period we are now discussing. 
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If it be asked then, whether the Hindoo Triad, as Mr. 
Maurice supposes; or whether the Pagan Trinities, as has 
been attempted to be proved with much learning, be the 
Christian Trinity, we decidedly answer in the negative; there 
is no resemblance between them; but if the idea:of a 
Trinity had not been originally declared in the pure religion 
of mankind, I do not, and cannot suppose that human in- 
vention would have discovered a doctrine, which appears so 
much above human reason. The belief in a ‘Trinity has 
ever been a stumbling block, and stone of offence to human 
wisdom. We cannot imagine therefore that the founders 
of an Idolatrous creed would have invented a doctrine so 
incomprehensible to the faculties of man, and so likely to 
retard its dissemination. It must have been well established 
when they proposed their corruptions of it, and if established 
it must have been at first revealed: and if revealed, it was at 
the beginning, when the Allwise Creator communicated the 
knowledge of himself to his creature. 

As we cannot tell whence the idea of a Trinity originated, 
unless it had been communicated from the beginning, neither 
are we able tu trace the doctrines of the incarnation, and the 
atonement, to any age or nation. ‘They are like a thread 
running through the web of every Idolatrous Religion; and the 
whole of the Scripture Revelation is founded on them, Witb- 
out these ductrines, Revelation loses its influence. ‘The promise 
of the future Messiah was given to our first parents immediately 
upon their fall. He was not to have been considered merely as 
a great prophet, who was to confirm by his resurrection the 
certainty of the soul’s immortality, this object would have 
been answered by the ascension of Enoch in the Antediluvian 
Church, and by the rapture of Elijah in the Jewish Church, 
neither was he designed merely to confirm the doctrirs or to 
enforce the precepts of a pure religion, and this was done by 
many prophets, teachers, and eminent men, A Messiah was 
‘promised who should not only be thus eminent as a prophet 
and as a teacher; he was to be the miraculous seed of the 
woman; he was to be at once the deliverer of the world from 
the moral consequences of the fall, by becoming himself an 
atonement; and he alone was capable of making this atone- 
‘ment; for although in the form of man, he was a divine 
personage, an incarnation of the Suareme Being. 

Incomprehensible as this doctrine of the Incarnation is to 
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our reason, and inconsistent with all which the finite powers of 
man could have discovered ; it 1s nevertheless the belief of the 
Christian world, with few exceptions, even to the present 
momeut. We could prove it to have been the faith of the 
Church through all ages till we arrive at the time of the 
Apostles, by whom it was enforced. Allix and other learned, 
laborious, and impartial inquirers have proved it to have been 
the faith of the Jews. We trace the doctrine among all those 
nations agaiust whose superstitions the law of Moses was 
communicated to the Jews. We could show that it existed 
among the surrounding idolaters at the very time when the 
Pentateuch itself was written, and therefore could not have 
been the invention of Moses; and as the doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Atonement were thus common to all these 
people, aud formed a part of the creed of every system of which 
we have yet been able to obtain an authentic account,—it follows 
that they too must have once been derived from some common 
origin; that is, they were articles of that creed, which was 
acknowledged by mankind when they were all united in one 
faith; they formed a part of the uncorrupted, original Religion 
of the Patriarchs. 

Jn declanng my conviction that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul was known to the Patriarchs, 1 am not unmindful 
that I am opposing the authority of the Author of “ the Divine 
Legation of Moses.” ‘The dissertation of Dr. Jortin, however, 
on this subject, completely refutes the idea that the soul’s 
immortality is not taught in the Pentateuch. But even if 
Warburton’s theory be correct, it is equally clear that the 
Patriarchs believed in a future state; not only had Enoch 
ascended, a fact sufficiently authenticated by the taditions of 
nearly all the oriental nations; but the promise of the Messiah 
implied that man should be restored in another world to that 
communication with the Deity, which had originally been granted 
in the present. Morality is essential to tlie happiness of 
mankind, and no revelation could be given from the Supreme: 
Being, in which purity of mind and conduct would not have 
been commanded, and enforced by every sanction, which could 
impress the heart. Fur this purpuse a Priesthood was institu- 
ted; wiach may Le considered as another feature of Patriarch- 
ism, aud is common to the Primeval, Levitical, and Christian 
dispensations. In the latter no man has a right to take upon 
himeelt the sacred office of Priest without episcopal ordination : 
in the former the tribe of Levi was set apart, and dispersed for 
this purpose through all the tribes of Israel. Prior to the 
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establishment of the Levitical priesthood, every head of a 
family was prophet, priest, and king to his own tribe or 
household ; and according to#the testimony of Philo and others, 
the elder born in every house was the Priest of the house, and 
offered sacrifice at the appointed period in that capacity. 

The institution of sacrifices too 18 of the must ancient date. 
Allhistory, whether sacred or profane, unites in commemorating 
the early prevalence of this custom. Noah, δ we have already 
seen, offered a holocaust on Ararat. Job as the Putest of his 
family made expiation for the possible offences of his children : 
and the same rite was universal in Egypt, [ndia, Scythia, and 
elsewhere. Now the circumstance of the establishment of 
sacrifice as an act of worship, imphes a priesthood, a plan of a 
ritual, some proper, regular, acknowledged support of that 
Priesthood— it includes offerings, ceremonies, solemnities, sacred 
days,—prayer,—the original knowledge of religion—a mediator 
m the person of the priest, who offered up prayers tor the 
people—it confessed a difference between clean and uncleau 
animals, and it acknowledged that something more than the 
mere repentance of man was necessary to propitiate an offended 
Deity. All this is traced to the union of mankind in one body 
after the flood. We have no time, nor does our subject require 
that we should enumerate the inferences which so naturally 
present themselves to the mind, when the early foundation of 
them can be thus pointed out. Who informed mankind that 
any single action which they could possibly commit, was offea- 
sive to an invisible aud supreme being? Vice and crimes do 
not appear to the natural reason of man, to be capable of 
incurring the vengeance of a God, though the magistrate must 
punish them, as injurious to society. And even if men could 
ever have supposed this to be possible, could they have con- 
ceived that the Deity would bave accept.d the propitiation of 
blood. It must have been the divine dispensation of provi- 
dence, which appointed sacrifices, as the original memorial of 
the only atonement for the offences of mankind. 


SECTION IV. 


Ritual of the Patriarchs. 


Having thus considered the opinions and doctrines entertained 
by the early Patriarchs, we shall proceed to mention some of 
their chjef customs. : 

Whether in imitation of Noah, or as a memorial of the ante- 
diluviam paradise, we cannot say, but they planted groves, and 
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worshipped on the tops of mountains. Thus Abraham planted 
a grove in Beersheba: and when he left Moreh, he built an 
altar on a mountain, on the east ‘of Bethel. The Patriarchs 
were accustomed to anoint with oil a rude stone column, which 
has given rise to various conjectures, Some suppose the stone 
was a type of Mount Ararat, which stood, as we have described, 
by itself in a plain: others suppose that it was an emblem of 
the firmness of the divinity : whatever it was, it was a patriarchal 
hieroglyphic, immediately connected with the worship of the 
Deity ; for Jacob erected such a monument, and called it the 
house of God: and on another occasion, when he made his 
covenant with Laban, a pillar was erected as a memorial of the 
transaction." 

Every patriarchal chief was priest, and king, to his own 
people. Priam in Homer, Anius in Virgil, and many others, 
seem to have been the same description of sovereign. Such 
were Jethro, Abraham, &c. 

Many Hindoo customs are still similar. to the patriarchal : 
particularly the laws concerning marriages. 

Dr. Hales has endeavored to prove, that at the time when 
the patriarch Job lived, which nrost probably was many years 
before Moses, Sabianism was punished by the public law. He 
rests his theory on Job. xx x1, 26.—28. 

We read in the Iliad and Eneid, (books which are not only 
valuable as works of imagination, but as describing the real 
manners of those early ages) that every treaty was confirmed 
by sacrifice. ‘This custom was common to the Patriarchs, 


SECTION. V. 
The dispersion. 


These we believe are nearly all the recorded customs of the 
early patriarchs, which most probably originated during their 
residence in one spot; before their dispersion: from the place 
where the ark rested. The next stage of our inquiry is, what 
were the opinions and customs which may be supposed to have 
arisen in the intermediate period between the commencement 
of their removal from Nachshevan, in Armenia, to the settlement 
at Shinar. And th’s brings us to the question whether there 
was a single or a double dispersion. 

Jt will be necessary here to recapitulate a part of what has 


& 
Calmet supposes that a circle of stones was raised at the same time. 
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been already observed, in the review of the works which treat 
on this subject. Mr. poe is of opinion that all mankind were 
collected together im one family, at Nachshevan, in Armenia, 
and the surrounding territory ; that they peaceably dispersed 
from thence to their respective settlements, and that the 
building of the tower at Babel was the act of one family 
only ; who, under their leader, and patriarthal chief, united 
with stragglers and discontented individuals, who refused to 
go to their appointed territories; and after they had begun 
their journey to the east, suddenly returned, invaded their 
brethren who had occupied the land of Shinar, and began to 
erect the tower, and to perpetuate their domimou. ‘The tower 
was overthrown by iniracle; the people were scattered over the 
whole earth, and their language confounded. Thus far Mr. 
Bryant's hypothesis seems to be warranted both by Scripture 
and by reason. ‘The most objectionable, aud we may say incre- 
dible part, remains. ‘These dispersed and dispirited wanderers 
immediately attached the surrounding nations, (which by that 
time would have become great and powerful ;) they universally, 
without one exception, subdue them ; compel them to change 
their opinions ; and conclude by every where establishing arts, 
science, commerce, a knowledge of astronomy, the use of an 
alphabet, and a cor upt religion. 

Mr. Faber, on the contrary, sttipposes that the whole family 
of man moved in one body from Nachshevan to Shinar. In 
this place originated the grosser corruptions of Paganism, which 
had already by insensible degrees crept in among the people, 
under the mask of greater wisdom and refinement. Llere began 
the institution of Castes, and the first great empire. [‘rom 
thence they were miraculously dispersed, as is related in Scrip- 
ture, and the world was then divided among the descendants of 
the three sons of Noah; who, as well as their father, had died 
before the comnencement of this emigration, 

Few matters of fact related in Scripture have undergone so 
much discussion as this of the dispersion. ‘Though L have 
already in the Classical Journal, in some measure anticipated 
this part of the subject," ΕΞ shall cnumerate some of the chicf 
reasons which have made me decide in favor of Mr. Bryant’s hy- 
pothesis. ‘Ihe simple narrative of Moses, as is usual im these 
cases, isinterpreted by each writer, in support of his own views. 
aS See eaten asl 

' Vide a Paperin No. XXXII. Of the Hypothesis of Faber and 


Bryant. . 
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It is positively asserted by Moses, “ when the most High 
divided their inheritance among theations ; when he separated 
the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according to 
the number of the children of Israel.” ‘That 1s, the earth was 
divided, by the appointment of the Deity, with reference to 
the future establishment of the sons of Abraham in the land 
of Canaan.' As ‘it was known among the descendants of the 
patriarchs, that Palestine was allotted to the Israelites, (and that 
It was known to the seven nations who usurped that territory, 
is amply proved by Mr. Faber,) so were the other several por- 
tions of the world assigned to fhe patriarchal families by Noah. 
In conformity with this opinion, we find that all the traditions 
so current among the pagans, respecting the triple division of 
the world, represent that event as taking place in an orderly and 
peaceable manner. L’piphanius relates, though not very clearly, 
an ancient notion, that the earth was parted by lot among the 
patriarch’s three sons. Wherever the wanderers from Shinar, 
gnd in a subsequent age the emigrants from ἔσυρ dispersed, 
they found Aborigines. It is probable, that the movements uf 
this immense mass of mankind would have been directed by one 
head ; yet nothing is more unlikely than that all the patriarchal 
chieftains, of the three several branches, should have submitted 
to the same foreign usurped influence. 1 wish to abridge the 
subject within the shortest possible compass; and shall omit 
therefore all other arguments, but that which seems of all 
others the most forcible, as it arises from the nature of the case, 
begging to refer to the paper in the Classical Journal alluded 
to above. 

Noah died three hundred and fifty years after the flood. 
Considerable difficulty has always existed, with respect to the 
proper data by which to ascertain the probable inciease of man- 
kind: whatever data we adopt we shall find that the descen- 
dants of Noah at that time, would be too numerous to permit 
their possible continuance in one spot. The produce of the 
ground in those regions would not have permitted a condensed 
population of many millions, to which by that tine they would 
have increased, to remain there so long. Had they so conti- 
nued under the domision of one chief, it would naturally follow 
that the eldest son would succeed to the government of his 
father, and the patriarchal polity would have been crushed in 
the bud. Every where we tind independent, sovereign chief- 

4 


} This interpretation I have since found is objected to by Michaelis.— 
Vide Commentary on the laws of Muses.—Smith’s translation. 
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tains, possessing the power of king and priest. Jethro the 
priest, and king of Midian, was a monarch, as we have observed, 
of the same nature as Prifm and Latinus. Fach in his own 
territory, at the head of his own family, or dependents, exer- 
cised that power, which had been instituted from the beginning; 
and which had been this perpetuated for no other reason than 
that they descended from independent chiefs,,who had separated 
from the original settlement, where that form of government had 
been established by Noah. 
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Ἢ λίμνην περὶ δηθοὶ χελιδόνες ἀΐσσονται, 


Γαστέρι τύπτουσαι αὕτως εἰλυμέ 
xn co Q . ¢ ¥ 
H μᾶλλον δειλαὶ γενεαὶ, ὕδροισιν ὄνειαρ, 
“Αὐτόθεν ἐξ ὕδατος πατέρες βοόωσι γυρίνων'" 


Γι 


yoy ὕδωρ" 
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212.—213. Aut circum paludem 
hirundines agitantur, undam convo- 
Jutam incassum ventre verberantes. 
—Rusticis nostris, ut audio, notum 
plavie prognosticum. Theophras- 
tus olim notavil, Χελιδόνες πη γαστρὶ 
τύπτουσωι τὰς λίμυρς, ὕδωρ σημαίνουσι. 
[Theoph. Sign, Pluv.] — Virgilius 
memorat, inter alia que incautos 
de pluvia premonent, 

“ Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit 
hirundo,”’ 
[Virg. Geor. 1. 877.] 

Plinio pluviam indicat, “ Ii- 
rundo tam juxta aquam volitans, 
ut penna sape percutiat.” [Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xviii 35.] 

Prognosticu.a denuo minime ne- 


glectum a C. Linneo qui in Syst.- 


Nat, de “ hirundine rustica” scmbit, 


“ Cum volitat juxta terram sive 
aquam pluvias presagit.”  [Lin. 
Syst. Nat.] Bene de “ hirundine 
rustica” speciatim scribit; solam 
hanc speciem, juxta terre aut aque 
superficie volitantem, instautis 
pluvia indicium accipe. Hoc in 
tractatu de brumali hirundinis re- 
cessu notatum est. [Observat. Brum. 
Ret. Swallow, 3. ed. Lond. 1813.] 
Plurima de hirundine vide in Ελ- 
cursu. 

214—215. Vel (ante pluviam) 
Magis miser® progenies, esca hy- 
dris, indidem ex aqua ranulaium 
patres coaxant.—Theopbrastus no- 
tal,’Kal βάώτρωχοι μᾶλλον ἄδοντες onjacei- 
ουσιν ὕδωρ. [Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 
‘Addit prognosticun e rana arborea, 
"Est δὲ καὶ χλωρὸ; βάτρωχος ἐπὶ δίγδρου 
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ἮΙ redtes ὀρθρινὸν ἐρημαίη ὀλολυγών. 


Στ τὰ ποτε τοὶ απ τοι 


ἄδων ὕδωρ σημαίνει, 

Nicander scripsit, 

᾿Αλλ᾽ TOL γεράγωγ κάγωχοι περὶ ἄλλω 
κῆες 

Βάτραχοι ἐν χύτρησι τοθεψηθίντες ἄρισ- 
σοι 

Buys 


[Ibid.] De ranis 


Th. 
[Nicand. Theriac. 622. ] 
Ft in Alexiphar. : 
Kei τε σύ γ᾽ ἢ γεράνων λαίδρους δαμάσαιο 
τοκῆας. 
[Nicand. Alex. 561.] 
Virgilio ante pluviam : 
“ Ἰδὲ veterem in limo ranie cecinere 
querclam,” 
[Virg. Geor. 378.] 
Plinio pluvix indicium faciunt, 
“ Rana ultra selitum vocales.” 
[ Plin. Hist. Nat. xvii. 35.] 
Ciceru ranas de ipsarum solertia 
ita alloquitur: 
“ Vos quoque signa videtis aquai 
dulcis alumnae, 
Cum clamore paratis inanes fun- 
dere voces, 
Absurdoque sono fantes et Stagna 
cietis.” 
[Cicero, Divin. lib. 1.} 
Addit tamen: “ Quis est qui vi- 
dere ranunculos hoc suspicari pos- 
sit; sed inest mira ranunculis quie- 
dam natura significans aliquid per 
se satis certa; cognitioni tamen 
hominum obscurior.” [{bid.] Ex 
infausto = crocitantium= — ranarum 
omine scripsit Ovidius de juveni- 
bus in ranas conversis : 
* Quanavis sint sub aqua; sub aqua 
maledicere tentant.” 
[Ovid. Met. vi. 376.] 
Aristophanes ranas canere fecit: 
Ἢ διὸς φεύγοντες ὄμιβρον 
"Evusov ἐν βύθῳ χορειωῶν 
Αἰόλων ἐφθεγξάμεσθα 
Πομφολυγοπαφλήώσμασι 
Βρεκικεκὶξ none κοάξ, 
[Aristoph. in Ranis.4 
Ranzx crocitare incipiunt paulo 
ante equinoxiumn vernum, cum stag- 
na et paludes eorum vocibus nocte 


“΄ 


dieque resonant; hoc tempore tru- 
ciores venti pluvieque accidere so- 
lent. An vocaliores sunt instante 
pluvia nescio. In Australioribus 
plagis, post aridum tempus pri- 
mum imbrium indicium ranas cro- 
citando facere, e viatoribus accepl. 
Neque unum genus ranarum solum 


ehoc facit, ef. Excurs. nost. ad ἢ. 1. 


216. Aut stiidet mane solitaria 
édokvyev.——Nescio ad quam uvem 
respevit peeta, Cicero acredulam 
transtulit: 

“ Sape etiam pertriste canit de pec- 
tore carmen 

Kt matutinis acredula vocibus in- 
stat, 

Vocibus instat et ussiduas jacit ore 
querelas, 

Quum primum gelidos rores Aurora 
remittit.” 

[Cicero, Divin. i. 9.7 

Festus Avienus ululam reddidit : 
“Aut matutinas ulula dant car- 

mine voces,” 

[Fest. Avien. vers. Arat. 377.] 

Nonnulli, (male vero,) aquaticum 
animal reptile intelligunt. Ipse, 
Theophrasto teste, avem aliquani 
acciplo, sed de qua specie nescio. 
᾿ολολυγὼν edavare μόνη ἱπὶ ὥκρωρείας YX εἰ- 
μέριο, [Theoph, Sign, Temp.] 
Theocritus certe avem intelligit, 
nam in spiuis arborum canentem 
audit : ; 

Tor dé wore σκιερωῖς͵ ὀροδάμγισιν αἰθα- 


λίωγες 

Τίττιγις ληλωγεῦγτες ἔχον πονογ" ἃ δ᾽ 
ὁλολυγὼν 

Τηλόθεν iy πυκιγαῖσι βώτων τρύψεσκεν 
ἀκάνθαις. 


['‘Tueoerit. [60]. ¢. 140.] 
Similis natura, ut puto, ὀλολυγόνος 
ac onivov est; quoniam ambe aves 
in spinis (ἀκάνθαις) cancre dicuntus ; 
cf. notam ad v. 292. A 
Hesiod. idem pluvia prognosticon 
ex ave ducit qua κύκκυξ nominatur : 
Ἡμὸς κόκκυξ κοχκύφει ἐρυὸς ἐν πετώλοισι 
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"Ἢ mov κιὶ λακέρυξζα παρ᾽ ἠΐονι προυχούσῃ 


Χείματος οἱ 


ρχομένου χέρσῳ ὑπέκυψε κορώνη" 


"Ἢ που καὶ ποταμοῖο ἐβάψ το μέχτι παρ' ἄκρους 


"Doug ἐκ κεφαλῆς" ἥ καὶ μάλα πᾶσα κολυμβᾶ, 


200 


“H πολλὴ στρέφεται παρ᾽ ὕδωρ παχέα κρώζουσα. 


> 9 , 
τ πειρβονε 


Τὸ πρῶτον, τέρπει τε βρτους ix 
your, 
Τημὸς Ζεὺς ὕοι τρίτῳ ἥμιιτις and ἀ τολήγοι, 
[Hesiod. Op. et Dies, 485. 
Tpseturdum viscivorum, (vulgo mis- 
scl thrush,) pluviuoso tempore adino- 
dum garrulum sepe audivi; unde, 
puto, a rusticis stormfowl dicitur, 
Forsitaun ad hance, vel ad aliquam 
hujus generis avem prognosticum 
referendum est. 

217—221. Jam signum pluvie 
venlenus sumtun est e corone, per 
littus cursitante, ant aquis se inmer- 
gente. Monendum est quad ista avis 
quae Greecis «pw dicta est, Roma- 
mis cormmix, Anglis Raven nomina- 
tur. Linnwo cervus coraxr nomina- 
ta est; male vero, quoniam  xspF 
eadem avis esse videtur qua: Roma- 
nis curvus dicta est, nostris autem 
crow.  Numen proculdubio hoc 
simul ac Latinum corvus duas spe- 
cies, st Non plures, referat, nempe 
curvwm coronem ct corvum frugi- 
fegum. Cf. excursum de avium no- 
minibus, Sensus Auctorts est: Aut 
alicubi (ante pluviam) garrula cornix 
ad Jittus prominens instante tem- 
pestate terre subsidit. Etiam ali- 
quando flumine usque ad summos 
humeros se immergit, vel tota sub- 
ternatat, vel sa pe ad undam croci- 
tans versatur, Simile proguusticon 
in maritimis regionibus Theoph- 
rastus notavit ; Κορίνη ἐπὶ πέτρας κο- 
ρυσσομίνη, ἣν κῦμα κατακλύφει, ὕδωρ 
σημαίνει. Καὶ κολυμβῶώσα πολλάκις καὶ 
περιπετομίνη ὕδωρ σημαίνει. [Pheoph. 
Sign. Pluv.} Plus pluviam es- 
pectat: Et quum terrestres volucres 
contra quam clangores dabunt 
perfundentes sese, sed maxkne cor- 
nix. [Plin. Hist. Nat. xvili, 35.) 
Virgilius notat : 


“ Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat 
improba voce 
Ft sola in sicca secum spatiatur 
arena.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 389.j 

Horatius scribits 

“ 'Teque nec lavus vetet ire Picus 
Nee vaga cornix.” 
(Hor. Carm. UT. xxvii. 16.) 

Lucanus procellam navi prasagit: 
“ Quadque caput spaigens undis 

velut occupat imbrem 
Instabili_ σταθεῖ metitur  littora 
cornix.” 
[Lucan. Phar. v. 555.] 

Ciccro in libro de Divinatione his 
versibus ex Arato: 

Fuscaque nonnunquam cursans 

per littora cornix 
Demersit caput et fluctum cervice 
recepit.” 
[Cicero, Divin, i. 9.] 

Male cornicem futrcam vocat, quo 
recentiores de antiquoruim cornice 
decepit; nec non inter alios ipsum 
Linnaum qui hoc nomen, (ex Cice- 
ronis scripto ut opinor,) quodam 
nigrocinereo curvo imposuit, quam 
avem nostri Royston crow vu- 
cant. Galli vero La Cornedle Man- 
telée. cf. Exc. ad h. 1. 

Hive prasagia sumta sunt ὁ cor- 
nice vel sc immergente vel in ripis 
crocitante, Duo alia e cornice prog- 
nostica sunt; unum serenitatis, cum 
solitaria vocem tranquille variat 
vide vv, 269. 270. et notam. Alterum 
prognosticuns tempestatis est, sed 
e cornicis voce sumtum, cum sine 
pliciter garrula sit, precipue ves- 
pertino tempore; sine ullo ad ejus 
lgvationem aut juxta aquas situm 
respectu. Conf. vv. 290. 291. ot 


notam. 
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Καὶ βόες ἤδη τοι πάρος ὕδατος ἐνδίοιο, 


Οὐρανὸν εἰσανιδόντες, ἀπ᾽ αἰθέρος 


ὠσφρήσαντο. 


Καὶ κοίλης μύρμηκες ὀχῆς ἐξ wen πάντα 


422-993. Et ante pluviam ce- 
lestem boves celum inspicientes 
mox ab zthere sentiynt. Ilaustum 
(ut alia) e Theophrasto, qui post- 
quam alium e bove prisagium 
memoraverat, addit ἐὰν δὲ εἰς τὸν οὐρα- 
γὸν ἀνακύπτων ὀσφραίνηται, ὕδωρ σημαίνεις 

Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Buhle citate 

eop. ex Aratu: Καὶ βόες πρὸς μεσημ- 
βρίαν ὁρῶσαι, ἢ τὰς χήλας περιλιχμώμεναι 
καὶ μετὰ μυνχριθμῶν int τὴν βουστιισίων 
ἐρχόμεναι ὄμβρον δηλοῦσι, [Geopon. 1. 
3. citat Bulle. vol. i. p. 463.) Εἰ, 
Bits γῆν ὀσφραινόμενοι τὸν αὐτὸν ὄμβρον 
ἐπισπῶνται. | Democr. Symp. et Antip. 
op. Fol. B. G.1V. iv. 291 #hia- 
nus boves non calum, sed terram 
élfactantes, pluviz indicium accepit, 
si eodem tempore mugiunt: Bois ἰὰν 
Bod καὶ ὀσφραίνηται τῆς yng ὕειν ἀνάλκη, 
[AElian. Anim. hb. vii.c. 8.] Addit, 
“Addny δὲ βόες καὶ mapa τοῦ ἔθους ἰσθίογτες, 
δηλοῦσι χειμῶνα. [Ibid.] Plinsus in 
Hist. Nat. Arati sensum accuratius 
expressit: ‘ Et boves ccelum olfac- 
tantes seque lambentes contra 
pilum.” [Plin. Elist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 
Varro Aticinus memorat: 
“Ἐπ bos suspiciens co#elum, mira- 

bile dictu 
Naribus aérium patulis decerpit odo- 

rem.” 

{Varro Fragm.] 
Ex quo Virgilius: 
—— “et bucula coelum 
Suspiciens patulis captavit naribus 
auras.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 876. 

Baconus noster inter alta vete- 
rum = prognostica, que corgessit, 
habet, “And a heifer will put up his 
nose, and snuffe in the “ire against 


— 


raine.” [Bacon Sylv. Sylvar. 826. 
3d ed. p. 208.] 
Cetera e bubus_ prognostica 


Arato notata, sunt 1. σὰ terram 
cornupetunt v. 350.—2. cum ungp'l- 
las lJamhent aut extenti jacent ad 


stabulum v. 383.—3. cum congre- 
gati plus solito mugiunt v. 386. 
quos vide cum notis suijunctis, 
224— 225. Pioxnostica pluviz 
ex insectis et reptilibus— Formicie 
ctiam cavo foramine ova sua omnis 
ocius efferunt. ‘Theopbrasto inter 
signa pluvie sunt, Μύρμηκες ἐν κοίλιν 
χωρίῳ, ἐάν τε τὰ wre ἐκφέρωσιν in τῆς paup- 
pannices itt τὸ ὑψηλὸν χωρίον ὕδωρ σημαίνου- 
σιγ, ἐὼν δὲ καταφέρωσιν εὐδίαν, [Theoph. 
Sign, Pluv.] — Plutarchus de_for- 
micis dicit, Τὰς δὲ τῶν σπερμώτων διαθώο 
σεις, καὶ διὰ ψύξεις ἐκτὸς ὑετοῦ ποιέται 
σημεῖον ὃ ἴλρατος" Ἢ ποιλης μύρμοικες 
ὀχῆς ἰξ de πάντα Θῶσσον ἀγηνέγηαντο. 
Καί τινες οὖκ ὠὰ γράφονσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἱγὰ τοὺς 
ἀποκειμένους κώρπους ὅταν εὖρωντω συγάγον- 
τῶς αἴσθωνπαι καὶ φοβηθῶσι ψθορὰν καὶ 
σῆψειν ἀναφέρονται. [Plutarch Solert. 
Ammal.t. x.] Vide ad h. 1, animad- 
versiunes criticas 1. H. Buble, p. 
464. Apud Hesiodum duodceima 
dies bona segctibus metendis vocata 
est, ubi ἴδοις, id est formica, acervuin 
colligit: 
Ἤματος ἐκ πλείου ὅτε τ᾽ ἴδρις σωρὸν pres. 
[Hesiod. Op. ct Dies. 778.) 
Tzetz. ad h. 1. Hesiodi annotat: 
Λέγει δὲ τὸν μύρμηκω ὡς προγινιώσκοντος 
κῳιροὺς καὶ ἀνέμους καὶ ἐγαισίμους ἡμέρως 
χειμερίου καιροῦ γίνεσθαι μέλλοντος, Ἀλενει 
τὴν θύραν τὴς omic ἔνθω κατοικεῖ, θερμοτέρου 
δὲ πάλιν ἀγωπιτάγνυσι καὶ τὸν σῖτον εἰς dua 
τέμνων ἀποτίθησι μήπως ἀναψύσῃ, καὶ ὄμ- 
Brov παρωχηκότος ἐξάγει τὸν νοτισθίγτω 
σῖτον καὶ ἡλίῳ ξηραίνει μήπως σαπὴῆ τῇ 
(Tzetz. ad Hesiud. Op. οἵ 


ixpoedi. 7 
Vir- 


Dies 778. cit. Buble, p. 465.3 
gilius sensumn expressit: 
© Sepius et tectis penetralibus ex- 
tulit ova, 
Angustum formica terens iter.” 
[Virg. Geor. lib. i. 880.] 
Varron. ante pluviam : 
“ Nec tenuis formica cavis non 
eveliat ova.” 
[Varro Fiagm.] 


an Aratz Diosemea. 
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Θᾶσσον ἀνηνέγκαντο' καὶ ἀθρόον ὥφθεν ἴουλοι 
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Τείχη ἀνέρποντες" καὶ πλαζόμενοι σκώληκες 
Keivos τοὺς καλέουσι μελαίνης ἔντερα γαίης. 


Καὶ τιθαὶ ὄρνιθες, ταὶ ἀλέψτορος 


Εὖ ἐφθειρίσσαντο καὶ ἔκρωξαν μάλα φωνῇ, 
Οἷόν τε στάλαον Ψοφέει ἐπὶ ὕδατι ὕδωρ. 


Δή ποτε καὶ γενεαὶ κοράκων καὶ φῦλα κολοιῶν 


Ὕδατος ἐρχομένοιο Διὸς παρὰ o7, 


Φαινόμενοι ἀγαληδὲ καὶ ἱρήκεσσιν ὁμοῖον 


Φθεγξαάμενοι" καί που κόρακες δίους σταλαγμοὺς 
Φωνῇ ἐμιμήσαντο σὺν ὕδατος ἐρχομένοιο. 


205 
ΡΝ, 
ἐξεγένοντο, 

230 
~ yd ἢ 
ype ἐγένοντο, , 

235 


Plinio indicia pluviz faciunt: 
“ Formic concursantes aut ova 
progerentes.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 
35.] 

225—226. Atque iuli cumulatim 
in muros serpere videntur—Theo- 
phrasto signum  pluvia faciunt, 
καὶ ἴουλοι πολλοὶ πρὸς τοῖχον ἕρποντες, 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 

226—227. Nec non et illi vermes 
qulos atre terra intestina appellant. 
Theophrastus: Γῆς ἔντερα πολλὰ φαινό- 
μενα χειμῶνω σημαίνει, [1014.}1 Nuican- 
der de his Jumbricis dixit : 

"He καὶ ἔγτερα γῆς, ole τρίψει ὄμβροινο; αἶα. 
[Nicand. ‘Ther. 388.] 

Numenius, Tol μὲν ἴουλοι κέκληνται 
μέλανες; γωῳιόφαγοε, ἔγτερω γαίης. [Num. 
Athen. vil. 15.] Plurima cf. in 
Excurs. Plinius de hoc prognostico : 
“ Item vermes terreni erumpentes 
pluviam premonent.” ([Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xviii. 35.1 Et Baconus: “ For 
earth wormes will come up, and 
moles will cast up more, and fleas 
will bite morg, against raine.” 
[Bacon Syl. Sylvar. 829.] 

227—230. Presagia pluvie 6 
pullis gallinaceis— Etiam pulli vo- 
lucres qua gallo prognate sunt 
studiose pedunculos querunt; ma- 
joreque voce pipiunt, sicut aqua 
super aquam stillans. — E Theo- 
phrasto: Ὅλως δὲ ὄρνιθες καὶ ἀλεκτρύονες 
φθειριφόμενοι ὑδατικὸν σημεῖον, καὶ ὅταν 
μιμῶνχαι ὕδωρ ὡς tov. [Theuph Sign. 
Pluv.] lanus de gallinaceis scri- 
bit: ᾿Αλεκτρύονές ye μὴν καὶ ὄρνιθες .of 


ἠλώδες πτερυσσόμεγοι καὶ φυωτπαόμενοι καὶ 
ὑποτρίφζυντες χειμώνα δηλοῦσιν, | .Elian. 
Ilist. Anim. vil. 7.} 

231—235. Jam canit prognostica 
pluviie e corvis et monedulis; at- 
que eorum voces guttis cadentis 
aquz assimulat—(Quandoque gene- 
ra corvorum turmuque graculorum 
signum fiunt pluviz e ccelo veni- 
entis, cum visi sunt gregatim et 
accipitrum instar garrientes, Euam 
corvi, instante pluvia, magnas gut- 
tas voce imitantur, vel cum gravi 
et congeinina voce crccitantes mul- 
tum constrepunt, frequentesque alas 

uatiunt,— v. 291. γενεαὶ κοράκων, 
ortasse ad eorum greges referas. 
Si ad aliquam avem  speciatim 
poeta respicit, certe corvwmn frugi- 
legum ante oculos habuit; que 
vulgo rook appellatur; quoniam 
corvi corones numquam_— grega- 
tim volant; φὥλα κολοιῶν ture 
mz corvorum moncdulurum (vulgo 
Dauws.) Ha sape gregatim vo- 
lant et interdum cum corvis fru- 
gilegis mixte garrientes audiuntur. 
Sin autem now conjunctim legeris, 
ἀγαληδὰ ad φῦλα κολοιῶν Solum refe- 
rat; et γενεαὶ κοράκων pro corvis 
coronis sumende sunt; γενεαὶ pro 
gentes. Sed melius placet prima 
inteipretatio cf. ἢ. ad v. 270. Prog- 
vosticum loc sumtum est e Theo- 
phrasto: "Eév τε κόρακες ἐάν τε κολοιοὶ 
ἄνω πέτωνται καὶ ἱερωκίφωσιν, ὕδωρ σημαί- 
νουσιγ» καὶ ἐὼν κόραξ εὐδίως μὴ τὴν εἰωθυῖαν 
φωνὴν ἴῃ καὶ ἐπιροιβόῃ, ὕδωρ σημαίτεις 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


"TI ποτε καὶ κρώξαντε βαρείῃ δισσακὶ φώνῃ 
Maxpov ἐπιῤῥοιζοῦσι τιναξαίμενοι πτερὸ πυκνά" 
Kat νῆσσαι οἰκουροὶ ὑπωρόφιοί τε κολοιοὶ 


(Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Paulo su- 
pra scripserat: Képe% πολλὰς μετῶ- 
βίλλειν εἰωθὼς gues, τούτων ity ταχὺ 
δὶς φθέγξηται καὶ ἐπιροιζίση καὶ σινάξζη, 
ὕδωρ σημαίνει, καὶ ory ὑετῶν ὄντων πολλῶς 
μεταβάλλῃ φωνὰς καὶ ἐὰν φθειριζηται ἐπ᾽ 
εὐδίας" κοὶ ἐών σε εὐδίας, ἐών χε ὕδατος 
ὄντος, μμιμῆται τῇ put οἷον στωλωγμκοὺςν 
ὕδωρ σαμαίγεις [106.] AEianus 
scribit: Κόρη ξ δὲ ταχίω; καὶ ἐπιτρώχως 
φθεγγόϊκενος, καὶ κρούων τὰς “πτέρυγας, καὶ 
χροτῶν αὑτῷ χειμὼ ἔσται κατέγνω 


πρῶτος. [4], Pst. Anim. ΠΡ. 
vii. ο.7.] δι, Kero ἂὲ iepeeni Jowrec, ws 


ἐκεῖνος (Aristoteles) λέγει" καὶ πετόμενοι, 
πῇ μὲν ἀγωτίρω, πῇ ἐὲ κατωτέρω κρυ μὸν καὶ 
ὑετὸν δηλοῦσιν. [[bid.} Lucretius prog- 
Nosticauionis futurorum ex avibus 
cassam reddcre conatus scripsit : 

« Et partim mutant cum tempesta- 
ubus una 
Raucisonos cantus, 

sivcla vetusta 
Corvorumque greges, ubi aquam 
dicuntur et imbris 
Poscere ct interdum ventos 
rasque vocare.” 
fLucret. de Rer. Nat. hb. v. 1085.) 
Virgilius, corvorum subitum 6 
pastu (in nidos) reditum (instante 
pay) feliciter describit in Geor. 
bro primo: 
‘Et e pastu decedens agmine 
magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exeicitus 
alis.” 


cornicum ut 


au- 


[Virg. Geor. lib. 1.] 
Ad corvum notum illud Horatit 
carm. in libro tertio referendum est, 
sed hoc, quoniam nulla de grega- 
tione mentio fit, de corvo curoni 

dictum accipio: 

“ Antequam stantes repet_t paludes 

Imbrium divina avis imminentum 

Oscinem corvum prece suscitabo, 

Solis ab ortu.” ᾿ 

[ΠΟ γϑϊ. lib. iii, Carm. xxvii. 12.] 
Plinius in Hist. Nat. libro octa~ 


vo: © Pessima corvorum significa- 
tio, cum glutinnt vocem velut 
strangulati.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. x. 
c.12.] Et in octodecima: “ Cor- 
vique singultu) quodam latrantes, 
seque concutientes si continuabunt, 
ventos, si carptim vocem resorhe- 
Sunt, ventosum imbrem.”  [Plin. 
list. Nat. xviii, 35.) Adjungit 
idem prognosticon e Graculis quod 
Virgilius ὁ. corvis sumit: fortasse 
ad candem avem utrique respicie- 
bant, nempe quem corcum frugi- 
leown vocabat Linnaeus: “ Gra- 
culi sero pabulis recedentes, hye- 
mem.” [{tbid. Conf. Syst. Catalogue 
of Birds by T. Forster, edit. Ni- 
chul!s and Son, London, 1818.] 
Multi porro quiquamquam de prog- 
nosticis minime_ scnipserunt, for- 
tuito tamen de hac pluviw pritsen- 
tionc, qua corvus preditus est, lu- 
cuti sunt. Nicander in Ther. 
Αἰγυπιοὶ γῦπίές πε κόραξ τ᾽ ὀμβρήρεω neu 
ζων. 
[Nicand. Theriac. 406.1 

“ Corvus aquat” proverbialiter 
dictum est, sed unde cxurtum pro- 
verbium sit docti disputant cf. 
Gesner. Av. sub. Corvo. Ex hac 
tempestatis prognosticatione cor- 
nices corvique aves male ominate 
ab antiquis accepta sunt; mourtem- 
que et res adversas falso pradixisse 

icuntur. 185 ergo quas vera 
priedictione natura hominibus utiles 
reddit, in malum  vertit summa 
hominum ignorantia; Iniqui ho- 
mines vana gloria se vates existi- 
mari desiderantes, fictas fabulas de 
divinatione, amplexi ignaros stu- 
diose deceperunt. Sic de physicis 
bonis quibus adjuvari possumus ; 
exccrabilis alla et omnium rerum 
perniciosissima superstitio @xoria- 
tur. Plura vide in Excursu. ; 
"+ 298-239. Jam dicit quod, in- 


tn Arati Diosemea. 
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᾿Ερχόμενοι xara γεῖσσα, τινάσσονται πτερύγεσσιν" 


Ἢ ἐπὶ κῦμα διώκει ἐρωξιὸς ὀξὺ λεληκώς. 


Τῶν τοι μηδὲν ἀπόβλητον πεφυλαγμένῳ ὕδωρ 
, oY "ἊΝ t 2% Δ : 

Γινέσϑω, μηδ᾽ εἴ κεν ἐπὶ πλέον ἠὲ πάροιθεν 

Adxvocw μυῖαι, καὶ ἐφ᾽ αἵματος ἱμείνωνται" 


stante pluvia,—Vel anates pulli do- 
mesticnyue graculi super excelsa 
loca venientes, alas quatiunt. Floc 
etiam inter alia ἃ Theophrasto me- 
morata invenimus: Καὶ ἡ virce ἥμερος 
ἐὰν ὑπιοῦσα ἐπὶ τὰ γεισσω ἀποπτερυγί- 
ζηται ὕδωρ σημαίνει, [ Theoph. Sign. 
Pluv.]  V. 239. γεῖτσον proprie sug- 
grundium dumus significat ; id est, 
culmen imbricatim coustructum, 
Eurip. habet: 
H τῶδε θριγκὸ κράτα σὺν 9ςαύσω σέθεν 
“Ῥήξας πωλαιὰ γείσσα τεκτόνων τόπον, 
[Eurip. Orest.] 
Sumitur vero pvctice pro omni re 
in suggrundii modum elevata, ster- 
corarium e figura hoc nomen acce- 
pisse dicunt. Malo itaque reddere 
γεῖσσα alta loca, quie fortasse anates 
supervenient quam culmina domo- 
rum, quibus rarissime  insident. 
Itz domesticw aves, brevibus et 
fere inutilibus alis prieditic minime 


domorum  culminibus ascendere 
Potuissent. 
410. Meminisse juvet quod su- 


pra. vv. 181. 182. proguusticum 
venti vel procellarum, ducit ex 
‘pwd @ mare vemmenti; quum voce 
SIE πολλὰ λεληκὼς 3 UNE autem 1η6}- 
cium pluvie instantis sumit ex 
wits quum festinat ad undas et 
ὀξὺ λεληκώς, Buhle interpretatus cst : 
Η ὅταν Epwdids μετὰ πολλῆς κλάγγης ἐπὶ 
τὴν θάλχττων σπεύδῃ, [Buhle Arat. 
edit. 1795. Vul.1. p. 218.) Male 
Veru: Inter πολλὰ et ὀξὺ λεληκὼς mul- 
tum interest. Ipse credo Aratum 
voluisse inter duos βου ejusdem 
avis bene distinguere; unum red- 
dit ἐρωδιὸς ἐρχόμενος ἐξ &dos, alterum 
Vero cum διώκει ἐπὶ tdwp, Fortasse 
properat dd aquam ante plaviam, 
acute vociferans; mox vero in- 
stunte procella, (si vento comitatur 


Sarasa elias 


e 

imber) multum clamosa redit ad 
terram; dicunt quasi pluviis in 
mari gaudet, ventus vero aversatur. 
Fortasse de awit alterius speciei 
mc loco negligenter locutum cen- 
seas? Relinquam tibi, docte lector, 
has Interpretationes mente pervo- 
lutandas; ex ingenio tuo vel huic 
vel illi fidem addas. Placet interea 
alios scriptores conferre. ‘Theo- 
phrastus confirmat : Καὶ ἐὰν ἐπὶ θάλατ- 
Τῶν ἰρχήμενος (ἐρωδιὸς) Bore μῶμλλον, ὕδατος 
ἊΝ ne stooge, {δα ντο τμοου τς eae 
μῶξες, καὶ ὃ πῖλος ἐν οἰκουμένη, ἐὰν φθέγ ξη» 
τῶι ἔωθεν ὕδωρ σημωίγει ἢ χειμῶνος 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Elianus ex 
Aristotell : Πετόμενος δὲ ἰρωδιὸς τῆς One 
λώττης εὐθὺ ὕδωρ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἐαυγήσεσθαι 
αἰγίττετε. ([ASlian. Hist. Anim. 
vil. 7.1] Ut memuravi n. ad v. 182, 
Geopon, ex Arato.: Kai τῶ ὄρνεω εἰς 
τὼ πρὸς πτίλαγος μέγη φεύγοντα, χ ειμώγει 
προδηλοῦσι. [Geopon,. ex Arat. Buhle, 
Vol. i. p. 467.] Domestice aves 
idem faciunt ante pluviam; quis 
rusticus nescit anseres anatesque 
nec non et alias aquaticas aves 
clangore ad aquam festinantes jn- 
stantis pluvia ceitum signum esse ? 

241—243. Quorum (horum qua 
dicta sunt) sit nuallum tibi frivolum 
pluviam observanti; neque 51 plus 
solito mordeant muscx, et sangul- 
nem desiderent. ‘Theophrastus vul- 
garem de muscis ante pluviam valde 
mordentibus opmnionem confirmat : 
Kal τὸ δημόσιον τὸ περὶ τὰς paupeces λεγό- 
μενον ὡληθὲς, ὅταν γὼ δάχνωσι σφόδρα 
ὕδατος σημεῖον. {ΠΠδορ ἢ. Stun Plav.] 
Quum ubique fere notum pluviw 
prognosticum hoc sit; nounulli, 
causam redlere cunati, dicunt quod 
instante pluvia humidiora acra 
fiuat; unde muscw, aquesis et 
humidis locis habitare solite, ut 
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Note εἰ Curce Sequentes 


"H λύχνοιο μύκητες ἀγείρωνται περὶ μύξαν 


΄ ..} | ae oA ee NU 4 
Νύκτα κατὰ σκοτίην' μηδ᾽ ἣν ὑπὸ χείματος wen 


“ύχνων ἄλλοτε μέν τε φάος κατὰ κόσμον ὀρώρῃ, 
\ 


scilicet supra paludis et lacus; ma- 
gis delectantur et ad aliquid opus 
solitum, morditiorem scilicet, ma- 
jore vi impelluntur. Sed vanum 
hoc et sine ulla auctoritate dictum. 
Fortasse  electricitas atmospherica 
alio modo afficit eorum corpora et 
animos ante pluviam quam seretfo 


tempore. De hoc cum nihil scio, 
nihil dicam. nares 
244-248. Sumit hic pluvie 


prognosticum e¢ lychnis. 244. Et 
primo e fungis circa lychnum con- 
crescentibus.—Aut fungi circa lu- 
cerne labium, per noctem caligi- 
nosam, congregantur. FE ‘Theo- 
phrasto: Καὶ of μύκητες ἐὰν veri ἢ ὕδωρ 
σημαίνουσι. [Ibid.}] Et alio loco: 
Kal ἐὰν χημῶνος ὄντος μύχαι μέλαιναι 
ἐπιγίνωνται, χειμῶνα σημαίνει. Καὶ ἐὰν 
ὡσπερ κέγχροις πολλοῖς κατῶ πλειίνη χημε- 
ρίσει. Καὶ ἐὰν κύκλῳ περὶ τὸ λωμπρὸν ὦσιν 
εὐδίας οὗσης χιονικόν, [ΤΠΘΟΡἢ. Sign. 
Temp.] Callimachus ἃ Theone 
citatus seribit pluviam significari, si 
λύχνου δωιομένου ἄδεηγ ἐγίνοντο μύχητες 
ut citat Cerda im not. ad Virgilit 
locum. [Cerda, Virg. p. 265.] Aris- 
tophanes in Vesp. fungos in lychuo 
venture pluviz indicium accipit : 
Kotx’ ἔσθ᾽ ὕπιυς οὖχ ἡμερῶν τεττάρων τὸ 

πλεῖστον 
“Ὑδωρ ἀναγκαίως ἔχει τὸν θεὸν ποιῆστει, 
ἜἜπεισι γοῦν πεῖσιν λύχνοις οὗτοι! μύκητες" 
Φιλεῖ δ᾽ ὅτων ἢ τουτὶ ποιεῖν ὑετὸν μέλιστο. 
Anves δὲ καὶ τῶν καρπίμων ἅττα pan ᾽στι 

oT Pte 
“Ὕδωρ yiver Orn κὠπίπγευσοι Βόρειον αὐτοῖς. 

[Atistoph. Vesp 265.] 
In Graco Epigrammate, teste 

Cerda: 
Μή ποτε λύχ νε μύκητω φίροις μή δ᾽ ὄμβρον 

ἐγείροις. 

[Cerda ad Virg p. 265.] 
Apuleins habet: “Cum ecce jam 

vespera lucernam intuens’ Pam- 
phylle quam largus inquit imber 
aderit crastino.” [Apul. lib. ii. ‘cit. 


Cerda p. 266.] Politianus a Cerda 
Citatus s 
“ Dependent lychno bulla”?—— 
Et postea, 
© Flammaque dum flectit cum sese 
elidet et ipsis 
Vix sedet in stuppis, scintillamque 
excudit udam.” 
(Polit. eit. Cerda, ibid.] 
246. Pergit ad ahae lychno prog- 
nostica: Lucernarum alias quidem 
lumen solito more mouvetur, alias 
vero delabuntur amma, ceu leves 
ampulla.—De diversis luminis lych- 
horum aspectubus adimodum ob- 


scura veterum scripta sunt. ‘Theo- 
phrastus habet: Kal ἐὰν λύχνος 
ἅπτισθαι μὴ ἐθέλη, χειμῶνι σημαίνει, 


[Vheoph, Sign. Temp.] Conf. n. 
ad v. 267. V. 248. Neque, (plu- 
vieé obliviscere) si ad ipsain lucer- 
nam radu resplendeaut. — Hoc 
Theophrastus meminisse  videtur, 
"sug δὲ ἐπίπολυ ἕἴρις περὶ λύχνου ἢ διὰ λύ- 
χνου διαφωινομίνη γοτίω σημαίνει ὕδατα, 
[Vheoph. Sign. Plav.] Λύχγου μύκη- 
τις memorat Callimachus: 

Εὖ τ᾽ ἂν λύχνον δαιομίνου ἄδδην ἐγένοντο 

μύκητες. 

[Callimach. citat Buhle, p. 219. ] 

Virgilio Natissima omnia hee 
prognostica: 

“Nec nocturna quidem carpentes 
pensa puclle 
Nescivere hyemem testa quum ar- 
dente viderent 
Scintillire oleum et putres concre- 
scere fungos.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 392.) 

Et Pliniv: “ Ab lis terreri ignes 
proxime significant; pallid: namque 
Murmurantesque tempestatum pun 
ti sentiontur; phivie cam in lu- 
cernis) fungi. Si Aexucse volitat 
flamma, ventum = Et lumina cum 
ex sese flammas el:dant aut vix ac- 
cenduntur.” [Plin, Hist. Nat. avi. 
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ἤάλλοτε δ᾽ ἀΐσσωσιν ἀπὸ φλόγες, Hire κοῦφαι 
Πομφόλυγες" μηδ᾽ εἴ κεν ἐπαυτοφι μαρμαίρωσιν 
᾿Ακτῖνες" μηδ ἣν θέρε"ς μέγα πεπταμένοιο 


Νησσαῖοι ὄρνιθες ἐπασσύτερδι φορεωνται. 


Μηδὲ συγ᾽ ἢ χύτρης ἠὲ τρίποδος πυριβήτεω, 
Σπινθῆρες Gr’ ἔωσι περίπλέονες, λελαθέσθαι. 
Μηδὲ κατὰ σποδιὴν ὁποτ᾽ ἄνθρακος αἰθομένοιο 


/ 7 . 
Aapryrai περὶ ONLAT ἐοικότα κεγχρείοισιν, 
> ay 8 XN , ἈΠ] ’ - 
Αλλ᾽ ἐπὶ καὶ τὰ Coxsve περισκοπεων 


υξτοιο. 


ite) 
fe 
ar 


Ei γέ μεν ἠερόεσσα πάρεξ ὄρεος μεγάλοιο 
Πυϑμένα τείνηται νεφέλη, ἄκραι δὲ κολῶναι 
Φαίνωνται καθαραὶ, μάλα κεν τόδ ὑπεύδιος εἴης. 
Εὔδιός x’ εἴης, καὶ ὅτε πλατέος περὶ πόντου" 


35.] Conf. Apul. Met. ii. 18. 

Ipse notavi Candelarum flammas 
clepitare magis ante pluviam, et 
per tempus ventosum et pluviosum. 

249—250. Mx” ἄς. Neque si 
wstale anates aves volantes accu- 
inulatiores feruntur. Sensus est:— 
Expectes etiam pluviam cum anates 
vel aves hujus generis complurima 
volantes in calidissima tempestate 
observantur. Hyemis tempore con- 
gregare sulent, sed cum congruunt 
In wstate pluvia signum est. Conf. 
ν. 184, 185, ubi congregantes κέπφοι 
alieque aves ventum indtcare di- 
cuntur; idem etiam anates alas 
quatientes, jam vero anates congre- 
gate volantes pluviam = indicant. 
Hluc lianus ποῖαι de avibus mi- 
nime autem speciatim: quam ad 
stagna aut pluviorum ripas vemunt, 
pluviam ilo teste denuntiant: “O¢- 
γιθες δὲ ἀθροι φόμενοις περὶ τὰς λίμγας καὶ 
ποταμῶν ὄχθας χειμῶνα ἐσόμενον οὐκ ἀγνοοῦ- 
σιν. [Alan Δία. vit. 7.) ; 

251—252.  Prognosticum € scin- 
tillis—Neque tu quidem oblivis- 
cere, cum complures sciutille ad 
ollam aut ad tripoda in igne stantes 
cernuntnr — Theophrastus  seribit, 
Καὶ χύτρα σπινθηρίφουσα πᾶσα περιπλέως, 
ὕξωτος σημεῖον. [Pheoph, Sign. Pluv.] 
Buble gu Geop. ex Arat. “Er: δὲ 
καὶ εἰς χύτραν ἢ χάλκειον σπινθῆρες yrve- 
peeves, ὄμιβρους δηλοῦσι. [Geopun. i. 3. 
p- 19, cit. Buble, p. 469.] 


253—255. Pergit monere: Ne- 
que per cinerem, quum, ardente 
carbone, signa cenchris similia cir- 
cumeirca splendeant, Sed ad hac 
omnia respice, pluviam observans, 

256—258. Facil transitum atl 
signum serenitatis jam e nebula 
per montis convallem extensa de- 
sumtum— Ceterum 51 obscura 
nebula per montis magni vallem 
extendatur, summa vero culmina 
pura appareant, tunc valde serenus 
fueris —Apud Theophrastum est ; 
Ὄλυμπος δὲ καὶ ἴλθως καὶ ὅλως τὰ ὄρη τὰ 
σημαντικὼ, ὅταν τὼς κορυφαῖς καθαρὰς 
ἔχωσιν, εὐδίων σημαίνει, (Theoph. Sign. 
Seren.) Plinio etiam, pura mon- 
tium cacumina serenitateim porten- 
dunt. Prognosticum breviter ex- 

ressit Maro in Geoigicoruim primo 
ibro : 

“ At nebule magis ima petunt cam- 
poque recumbunt.”: 
(Virg. Geor. i. 101.] 


259—261. Prognosticum sereni- 
tatis sumit e nebula aquz modo 
e\pansa, quam recentiores meteo- 
τοίου! Sfrutum vocant. — Serenus 
sane fueris etiam cum vastum circa 
pentum humilis nebula videatur, 
neque in alte existit, sed inibi plu- 
nivel maritima: similis deprimatur, 
—Circa pontum dict; quaeandem 
ebulam super terram; per conval- 
les scilicet montium fractam pre- 
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Φαίνηται χθαμαλὴ νεφέλη μηδ᾽ ὑψόθι κύρῃ, 


Note et Cure Sequentes 


260 


"AA αὐτοῦ πλαταμῶνι παραθλίβηται ὁμοίη. 
Σχέπτεο δ᾽ εὔδιος μὲν ἐὼν, ἐπὶ χείματι μᾶλλον, 


Εἰς δὲ γαληναίην χειμωνόθεν, εὖ 


"Es φάτνην ὁρααν, τὴν καρκίνος ἀμφιελίσσει, 
Πρῶτα καθαιρημένην πάσης ὑπένερθεν ὁμίχλης 


δὲ βάλα χρὴ 


Κείνη γὰρ φθίνοντι καθαίρεται ἐν χειμῶνι. 
Καὶ φλόγες ἡσύχιαι λύχνων, καὶ νυκτερίη γλαὺξ 
ἽΠσυχον ἀείδουσα, μαραινομένου χειμῶνος 


cedentibus versibus descripsit. The- 
ophrastus notavit: Καὶ 9a -y τὰ γέψη πρὸς 
σὴν θώλατταν αὐτὴν παζαῤωννύη, εὐδίεινον, 
[Theoph. Sign. Seren.) Agricalis 
nostris certum serenitatis indicium 
privbent, in estate, strati vespertinee 
quas vulzo “ evening mists” vocant. 
262. Monet, cum serenum celum 
est, € signis tempestatis bene cir- 
cumspcctis hyemale tempus eapec- 
tare.—Respice vero serenus cum 
sis ad tempestatem magis, (Μώλ- 
Aw)—Sensus est, mayvis opurtet ad 
tempestatem e serenitate, quam ad 
Serenitatem e pluvia respicere ; ut 
contra temipestates pra-paratio fiat. 
263. Rursus ad serenitatis pro- 
spectum revertens docet nos ad con- 
stellationem privsepe respicere.— 
Ad screnitatem vero e tempestate 
diligenter oportet respicere_ ad pra- 
sepe quod cancram = cucumvolui, 
recens purgatum abo omni subtus 
nebula: namque allud  pereunte 
sub tempestate purgatur.—De hoe 
Satis schipsimus ad vv. 160—176. 
ad q. ref. Theophrastus inter sizna 
S€rentalls porils Καὶ i τοῦ ὄνου φάτνη 
ὅτε ὧν καθαρὰ καὶ λαμπρὰ φαίνεται εὐδίει- 
vy. (Theoph. Sign. Seren.] oe 
967. Presaginm serenittatis jam 
sumit a quiets lucernarum flam- 
mis, sine ullo crepitu aut fata du- 
cem dantibuss num hee valet ex- 
ptimere cicens. — Enam flamnie 
quiet® Itcernarum —Nostra atate 
audimus, “ The candle suapss we 


shall have sain,” vel © Che fame of 


the candle flares, we shall haved 
wind;” ergo quumn contra neque 


crepitu: neque flatu flamma cande- 
larum aut Incernarum agitatur ; sed 
siente et immoto lumine ardet; 
serenitatem expectemus. Mureris 
quod invenies apud Theophrastum: 
Λύχνος εὐδίας ἡσυχαιος καιόμενος χειμῶνῳ 
σημαίνει. Vortasse male transcriptus 
est ab editoribus, 

267—268. Prognosticon sereni- 
tulis sumtum e nuctuas et noc- 
tuina noctua tranquille canens esto 
sthi signum marcescentis tempes- 
tatis, Theophrastus serbit: Padé 
ἤσυχαῖον φθε,γομίνη fy χειμῶνι, εὐδείαν 
ἐποσημοωΐνει, [Ubid.] Addit vero, Καὶ 
γύκτωρ χ εἰμῶνος ἡσυχοῖον ἄδουτα, {Π0|4.} 
Buble citat Geop ex Arato inter 
alia qua doy or, Bpic δηλοῦσιν, etiam 
γλαὺξ ddourw συνέχως iy yuxti. [Geop. 
ex Arat. Buhl. edit. p.170.] — Plinio 
presagit serenitatem “ Noctua in 
timbre garrula; at sereno, tempes- 
tatem.” [Plin, Hist. Nat. ii. 37.] 
Virgilius ducet ex imbri serena ex- 
pectare; quum : 

“ Salis ct cecasum servans de cul- 
mire sume 
Nequicquam seros exercet noctua 
cantus.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 403.] 

Noctua post serenum tempus 
nocte caneus tempestatem presagit; 
sed tempestuoso tempore sereni- 
tatem. Ratio, ut opinor, physiolo- 
gicis nostris adhue mivime nota 
est. Vide quie scripsi de tempes- 
tatis mutande prognosticis, ex ani- 
malibus. Excursus 1, Nomina 
.γλαὺξ, noctua, strix, ulula, et cat. 
quamvis a recenticribus quibusdam 


in Arati Diosemea. 
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Γινέσθω τοι σῆμα καὶ ἥσυχα ποικίλλουσα 


“Den ἑσπερίῃ κρώξῃ πολύφωνα κορώνη. 


270 


a ~ Ν 3 τον 
Καὶ moganes μοῦνοι μὲν ἐρημαῤοι βο TEs 
Aiccaxis αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα μεταθρόα κεκλ'γοντες" 
Πλειότεροι δ᾽ ἀγαληδὸν ἐπὴν κοίτοι) μέδωνται, 
«φωνῆς ἔμπλειοι" χαίρειν κέ τις ὠΐσσοιτο, 


Οἷα τὰ μὲν βούωσι λιγαινομένοισιν ὁμοῖα, 


Q75 


Πολλὰ δὲ δενδρείοιο περὶ φλόον ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν 
v , ᾿ € , 
Ηχίτε κείουσιν καὶ ὑπότροποι ἀπτερύονται. 


pro avibus diversis sumuntur; ta- 
men ἃ vetecribus omnia ad genus 
strix, referunt. Noctua quasi noc- 
tis avis, stmx dicitur a stridendo; 
ulula ab ululando; ut nostris Owl 
et Howlett dicte sunt a verbo “ to 
howl.” = Bubo et ὯὮτος speciatim 
dicuntur de ululis auritis, scilicet 
ista que secund, Lin. Strir Bubo 
nominatur,  Aliquando sia ad 
Screechoul appouitur, sed eadem 
species ct stridet et ululat. Ipse qui- 
dem notavi hunc avem cum ululat 
mutandam tempestatem puwmo- 
nere, Minus certius autem cum stri- 
det, Quibusdam anni tempestati- 
bus omni nocte canit utroque modo ; 
per tempus autem variabile omni- 
bus aum partibus. Conf. observat. 
meteor. 11 Phil. Mag. [ Met. Obser- 
vat. Phil, Mag. Ann, 1811. ad 
1814.] 

269—270. Cum in alio Ieco 
signum plavie a cornice simpliciter 
garrula sumsit; jam screnitatis 
Indicium nutat; cum cadem avis 
vocem suam special, modo module- 
tur.—Esto tibi signum et tranquille 
varians tempore vespertino crocci- 
tet multisona corn. ‘Theophras- 
tus scribit: Καὶ xoravmy εὐθὺς ἐὰν xa ξη 
«τρὶς εὐδείων σημαίνει" Mel ἐστ ορμον χηρὺς- 
γος ἡσυχίην ἄδουσι, [ Pheoph. Sign. 
Seren.} Evo πολύφωγω malim red- 
dere, multas habens vuces, quam 
simpliciter garrula: hae irterpre- 
tatio bene Congruil cum, ποικίλου za, 
Nec non notavi 1pse variatas voces 
cornicum serenum diem indicare. 
ZElianus scribit: Κορώνη ἐὲ ἐπὶ deimyy 


5» 
ὑποφθεγγομίνη ἡτύχη εἰς τὴν ὑστέραν 
εὐδίαν πωζωκαλεῖ, [Δ]. Anim. vii. 7. 
_271—277. Serenitatis prognos- 
tieum 6. corvis—Item corvi soli et 
solitart) ingeminantur vociferantes, 
at postez turmatim clamitantes3 
frequentius vero congregati quando 
cubilis memores sint, voce pleni; 
Jwtari quis cliam  putaverit: 510 
etiam vuciferantur in morem ju-° 
cundantium. Swpe item per arbo- 
rs ramos, quandoque super ipsam 
ubi cubant etiam icduces alas ex- 
cutiunt. Prognosticum hoc notavit 
Theophrastus, Καὶ κόραξ δὲ μόνος μὲν 
ἡσυχρῖον xray, καὶ ἐών τις κράξα, μετ 
τοῦτο πολλώκις πράξη, εὐδίεινος, (Vheoph. 
Sign, Seren.] idem Virgilius ele- 
fanter expressit: 
“ Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gut- 
ture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant ct sa@pe cu- 
bilbus altrs 
Nescio qua pricter solitum dulce- 
dine [5 
Inter se folits strepitant, juvat im- 
bribus actis 
Progeniom parvam dulcesque re- 
visere nidus.” 
{Viry. Geor, i. 414.] 
Conf. Heyne notam ad ἢ. }. Virg, 
Vol.i. p. 315. ubi Burmanni expo- 
silionem cum ipsius interpretatione 
coufert, Melins alle acti, abac- 
tis, pulsis imbribus, intelligit; non 
finitis, ut Burmannus. Quis enim 
non autlivit raucos cantus Corvorum 
imbre subito veniente in nidos se 
componentium? Respicit nam ad 
corvos frugilegos. 
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Simonidis Fragmenta emendata. 


Kal δ᾽ ἄν που γέρανοι μαλακῆς προπάροιθε γαλήνης 


᾿Ασφαλέως τανύσαιεν ἕνα δρόμον ἤλιθα πᾶσαι, 
Οὐδὲ παλιῤῥόθιοί κεν ὑπεύδιοι φορέοιχτο. 
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SIMONID:s FRAGMENTA DUO 
EMENDATA a 6. B. 


ν 


Ἵντεῖ Simonidis Ly 


1 fragmenta duo sunt, quorum neque 


seusum neque metrum satis bene Viri Docti perspexerunt. En 
utrumque numeris omnibus absolutum. Prius exstat apud 


Diodor. Sicul. xi. 11. ita legendumn: 


Τῶν ἐν Θερμοπύλ- 
nos θανόντων 
> a Ν ε cA 
“ εὐκλεῆς μὲν ἃ TUY- 


α, καλὸς δ᾽ ὁ πότμος, 
βῶμος δ᾽ ὃ τάφος, πρὸ χοῶν δ᾽ 


a 


« ~ e τ 5» 
a μνᾶστιςν ὁ δ᾽ οἶκτος ἔπαιν- 


ος" 


στέφανον δὲ τοιοῦτον οὔτ᾽ εὐρὼς 


> ig - > td 
ov πάντων δαμάτωρ ἀμιαυρώσει 


χρόνος ἀνέρων ἀγαθῶν" 
ὁ δὲ σηκὸς ὀικέτιν Εὐ- 


δοξίαν ᾿Ελληνίδ᾽ 
εἶχε" τοῦτο μαρτυρ- 
εἰ Aewvidas 

6 Σπάρτας βασιλ- 


eis, ἀρετᾶς μέγαν λελοιπὼς 


10 


15 


‘4 as ΄ 
κόσμον ἀέναον Ἀλέος TE. 


Nunc tandem meti satio, diu nimis celata, se prodit. 


De 


278—280. Proguosticum sereni- 
tatis e gruibu. — Propterca grues 
ante blandam serenitatem secure 
prandere sulent unic.m = velatum 
gregatim ompes: neque sereii re- 
troacti terri solent. — Sumtum e 
Theophrasto : “Orav γίραγοι πίτωνται 
καὶ μὴ ἀνακάμπτωσιν, εὐδίαν σημαίνει, οὐ 
γὰρ πίπονται πρὶν ἢ ἂν πετόμεγωι κωθαρὼ 


ἴδωσι. [Theoph. Sign. Seren.] Con- 


tra, Kal ἂν ἀποστραψῶσι πετώμενωι, χει- 
pave σημαίνουσι. [Theoph. Sign. 
Temp.) Plinto portendunt: “ Grues 
silentio per sublime velantes, sere- 
nitatem.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xvii. 35.) 
Geopon. ex Arato scribits Γέρανοι 
θᾶττον ἐξχόμεναι χειμῶνα εὐθέως ἔσισθαι 
δηλοῦσι. (Buhl. Arat. P- 471.] Plura 
de gruibus et eorum significatione 
vide ad vv. 299, 300. 


Stmonidis Fragmenta emendata. 339 


versuum part satis dictum est in Commentariis de A®schyli, 
Euripidis, Aristophanisque Monostrophicis, que in Clas- 
sical Journal sxpe tractavi, Quod ad sententiam, πρὸ χοῶν 
vice mpoyovwy conjecit Hernfann. de Metr. p. 314. ed. 1. idem- 
que vero proxime οἰκητὰν pro osmeray in libell. de Gree. Gr. 
Emend. Rat. p. 214. uli lingua postulat οἰκέτιν fuemininum. 
At πρὸ γοών Kichstaedt. in Nov. Act. Societ. Latin. Ienens. 1, 
p. 198. Mox vice οἶτος dedi οἶκτος. V. 7. Vulgo evragioy 
δε. Ipse dedi στέφανον. Opportune contulit Wesselingius 
Polyb. xv. 10. οἱ μὲν ἀποθανόντες εὐγενῶς ἐν TH μάχῃ κάλλιστον 
ἐντάφιον ἔξουσιν τὸν ὑπὲρ πατρίδος βάνατον. Verum abi quoque, 
collato Kuripid. Tro. 408. Φεύγειν μὲν οὖν χρὴ πόλεμον ὅστις 
εὖ φρονεῖ, Εἰ δ᾽ ἐς τόδ' ἔλθοι, στέφανος οὐκ αἰσχρὸς πόλει, 
Καλῶς ὀλέσθαι, μὴ καλῶς δὲ, δυσκλεής, legi debet κάλλιστον 
στέφανον ἕξουσιν: quocum compara Eurip. Suppl. 315. στέ- 
Payoy εὐκλείας λαβεῖν, et magis apposite Antiop. Kragm. iv. 4. 
Κάλλιστον ἕξεις στέφανον εὐκλείας ἀεί. V.8. Llucrespexit Ovid. Me- 
tam. Tempus edar rerum, ctrursus ας abolere vetustas. Reposui 
igitur πάντων δαμάτωρ vice πανδαματωρ. V. 9. ἀνέρων primam pro; 
ducit. V.11. Vulgo Ἑλλάδος. At MSS. proculdubio exhibent 
᾿Ελλάδ᾽. Vid. Gaisford. ad Hesiod. Epy. 184. et mea ad Tro. 
612: quibus adde Androm. 843. Lasc. Prom. 471. Robortell. 
Cid. T’. 991. Ald. ubi variatur inter Φίλος et φίλ᾽ : πρῶτος et πρῶτ᾽: 
ἄξιος et ἀξ. V.12. Ex εἰλατο erul εἶχε τοῦτο. V. 13. Λεωνίδας 
ultimam corripit inter Lyrica. V. 16. Vulgo τε κλέος. 

Nihil ad hoc fragmentum sive emendandum sive intelligendum 
de suo penu protulit Gaisfordus: neque plus fecit in altero car- 
mine, ita legendo, (vii.) 
θέτο λάρνοικ᾽ ἐς δαιδάλαν' 
ἄνεμος μέμηνεν πνέων 
κινηθεῖσά τε λίμνα 
δίναις, ἔκπεσε δ᾽ ἥτορ, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀδιάνταισιν παρηΐσιν 5 
ἀμφίβαλεν Περσεῖ φίλας χέρας, 
εἶπεν τ᾽, ὦ τέκος 
οἷον ἔχω πόνον" 
σὺ δ᾽ ἀωτεῖς, 
γαλαθηνῷ τ᾽ 10 
εἴδε! κνώσ- 
σεις ἐν ἁἀτερπ- 
εἴ δόμῳ καὶ χαλκογόμζφῳ, 
νυκτιλαμπεῖ κυανέῳ τε 
δνόφῳ" τὺ δ᾽ ἀελλάων ᾿ 15 
ὕπερθε τέαν κόμαν 
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ῥοθίῳ γᾶν 

περιόντος 

κύματος οὐκ ἀλέγεις, 

οὐδ᾽ ἀνέμου φθόγγων, 20 
πορφυρέᾳ 

κείμενος ἐν 

χλανίδι, πρόσωπον 

καλόν" εἰ δέ τῷ δειν- 

ὃν, τόδε δεινὸν ἦ ἣν" κεἴ τι σ᾽ ἐμῶν ῥημάτων 25 
λεπτὸν ἔτ᾽ ie ἐς overs, κέλομ᾽, sve, ὦ βυέφος' 

cider δὲ πόντος", ἀλλ᾽ 

εὖδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ οὐ ματρὸς κακόν" 

μεταβουλία δέ τις, Ζεῦ 

πάτερ, ἐκ σέθεν φανείη" 20 
Tab eve 

ἔπος εὐχόμεθα" 

τεκνόφι δικάστης 

γενοῦ θεός μοι. 


ξιΝ.1, 9. Ald. ore λαρναχι εν δωιδαλαια ἄνεμος τμη. At MSS. 
Ω. τε μην. Inde erui θέτο---μέμηνεν. Certe illud θέτο plane pos- 
tulat sententia nexus. Nisi quis censcat verbum tale inter priora 
Lyrici verba fuisse scriptum, sicut et nomen Danae ; et legi 
debere hic τότε. V. 4. Vulgo Sesmare ἡριπεν. MISS. εριπεν. 
Inde ε ffeci δίναις, ἔ ἔκπεσε δ᾽ ἥτορ. Hesych. ivy! συστροφὴ ὑξάτων. 
Cum ἔκπεσεν ἦτορ confer Homericum ἔχπεσε θυμόν. V. (). Ald. 
φιλαν χεραν. certe pluialis est numerus usitatior. Cf. Agam. 
1561. Androm. 114. V. 11. Dionys. Ald. εγαλοαιθήνω Sn ΜΕΙ͂Ν 
wooes. Inde ope Casauboni ad Athen. ix. p- 396. E. erui y2- 
λαθηνῷ τ᾽ εἴδεϊ κνώσσεις. Apud Athen. est ἥτορι: quod minus 
placet. V.13. Ald. δουναντι. Inde eruo δόμῳ καί. V. 15, Ald. 
tu δ᾽ εἰς ava εαν δ᾽ υπερθΣ. Aliv edd. tu δ᾽ avadeav. Ipse dedi 
τὺ δ᾽ ἀελλάων ὕπερθε. V. 17. Vulgo βαθειαν. [nde erui ῥοθίῳ γᾶν. 
De β et p per mutatis vide ad Tro. App. p. 186. V. 18, 
Ita Ald. pro παριόντος. De περιϊὼν trisvilabo vid. R. P. ad 
Vesp. 1020, et Dobraum in Addendis. V. 23, χλανίδι. Ργο- 
ducitur δὲ ob ap. Vid. Seidler. de Dochmiac. p. 21. et 409. 
Elmsl. ad Heracl. 753. V. 24. Vulgo ro. Redde τῳ alicui. 
V. 25. Ald. ἡ κε κεν- -λεπτων. MSS. duo λεπτὸν. V. 26. V ulgo 
υπειχες. Schueider, teste Jacobsio, dryxousas. Ipse dedi ἔτ᾽ 
Ix’ ἐς. éxstat τὰ Aristoph., Pac, 114. φάτις ἥκει. Δὲ Lyricum 
est Txew pro ἱκέσθαι. Quod ad syntaxin ἷκε ἐς οὖάς oe, duplex 

accusativus nemmem offendet: Vid. R. P, ad Orest. V. 27. 

Vulgo evterw apetpov κακὸν. At sententia friget. V. 29. Ita 
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MS. Guelferbytt. teste Schaéfero pro ματαιοβουλία. V. 30. 
Vulgo cso: mox ors δη---εὐχομαι τεκνοφι δικας συγγνωθι μοι. Inde 
erui que vides. De εὔχομαι et εὐχόμεθα vid. ad Tro. 167. 
ubi in meam emendationem incidunt et R. P. apud Kidd. ad 
Dawes. p. vi. et Elmsl. in Quarterly Rev. N. xiv. p. 458. et 
Lenting. ad Med. p. 213. si bene memini. Manifesto hic nullum 
locum habere debet σύγγνωθι. ᾿ 

Omuia fere Lyricorum Grecorum fragmenta in schedis meis 
habeo congesta: quorum editio vulgatis plenior et longe emen- 
datior proferri potest, ct fortasse proferetur. 


DE ORIGINE AC VI VERBORUM, 


UT VOCANT, DEPONENTIUM ET MEDIORUM GRECZE 
LINGU.LE, PRZSERTIM LATIN 2, 


Pars I. 


8.1. Vernorum quibus linguz quaedam utuntur formas, activam, 
passivam, deponentem aliasque subtilius discernere, earumque vim 
et originem luculentius exponcre, non adco leve mihi negotium vide- 
tur. Altius enim repetenda res est docendumque, quid sit agere, 
quid pati, quot utrumque modis accidat, quo alterum ab altero 
difterat, qui denique alteri alterum confine nonnumquain implex- 
umve esse pussit. Qua nisi indagaveris, natura ortusque et dise 
crimen harum formarum, deponentis in primis ct media, patere non 
possunt. Grammatici quidem Latini, qui, si unum, de quo infra, 
Peeizonium exceperis, omnes diveisa conjugandi ratione deponentia 
et alia verba disterminare et explicare moliuntur, nihil quod e re sit 
protulerunt. Quare nos, cum ad linguam penitus noscendam verboe 
rum cognitio maximum momentum habeat, periculum faciamus, si 
quo foite modo deponentium atque mediorum originem ct naturam, 
repetita quantum opus est ex Philosophorum disciplina mentis nostra 
intelligendi agendique ratione, detegere ct illustrare possimus. Ne- 
que vereamur, ne tricas nobis grammaticas et inanes argutias quis- 
quam objiciat; non enim, ut QuintittiaNnus Inst. Or. L.1, c 7. 
dicit, obstant hz discipline per illas euntibus, sed circa illas hren- 
tibus; et profecto, quod idem testatur L. 1, c. 4, interiora velut sacri 
hujus (grammatices) adeuntibus apparebit multa rerum subtilitas, 
quz non modo acuere ingenia pucrilia, sed exercere altissimam 4805 
que eruditionem ac scientiam possit. . 

8. 2. Agimus animi aut corporis viribus; patimur ab eo, quod 
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extra nos est, sive quod extra nos esse, aut a causa qua extra nos cst 
profectum esse, mente concipitur: ut verbo dicam, patimur a rebus 
externis. Sic verberamur ab alio; morbo, febri corripimur ; metu 
alicujus rei, admiratione percellimur. gere autem proprio ac magis 
peculiari nomine dicimur, cum aliquid, quod extra nos est, corporis 
viribus mutamus aut quocumque modo afficimus. Kjus generis actio 
tendit tota in rem externam. Quando vero actio nostra in nosmet 
ipsos tendit aut tendere concipitur, perspicuum est, eam non ita pro- 
priam esse et simplicem actionem; scd mixtam potius atque ex 
agendo patiendoque compositam, quod ipsi nos et agimus, et agendo 
patimur, aliquove mado afficimur. Dupliciter autem fieri potest, ut 
actio nostra in nosmet dirigatur, primo cum nostra ipsorum actio hos 
ipsos afficiat ct mutet, itaque nos simus et subjectum, ut vulgo lo- 
quuntur, et objectum patiens ; dein cum actio nostra in nostrum 
commodum vergat autincommodum. Utrumque actionis genus no- 
tantia verba communi nomine rectproca compellare licet. Eam res 
ciprocationem latina lingua alizque pronominibus personalibus ple- 
xrumque signant, quz primi generis verbis in casu accusandi jungunt, 
ut verbero me, verbcrat se, induit se; alterius generis verbis in dandi 
casu, ul prodest sibi, dat sibi legem ct alia id genus. Graeci autem, 
qua crant ingenii sagacitate, utrumque genus verborum subtilius ani- 
madversum et ab aliis distinctum, peculiari conjugationis forma ex- 
primunt, que media plerisgue Grammaticis nuncupata, reciproca 
verius diceretur. Ita Graci dicunt κόπτεσθαι percutere se vel 
pectus, i.e. plangere, plorare, at κύπτειν τὴν θύραν; περιβάλον τὸ 
ἑμάτιον, indue te vestimento, at γυμνὸν περίβαλε induc nudum ; 
ὠφελέομαι prosum mihi, ὠφελέω prosum altert, auxilio sum; θέσθαι νό- 
poy dare sili legem seu jubcre legem, θεῖναι νόμον altert legem i imponere. 
Hujus forme reciproce 5, mediz vim ubcrius explanavit Cl. Kiis- 
TERUS 1n opere de vero usu vcerborum mediorum apud Grecos ; quem 
secutus est Rector MEINER in egregio hbro, quem inscripsit: Κ᾽ 6 γ- 
such einer an der menschlichen Sprache abgcbildeten Vernunftlehre, 
oder philosophische Sprachlehre, Lipsiw a. 1781. ubi parte I, sect. 
111, cap. 1, §. 26. de hisce verbis disserit. Ex hisce libris discentium 
δταιία quedam delibemus. Pra manibus autem est editio Kiisrert 
voluminis a WoLLio adornata Lips. 1733, cui adjtncta est disputatio 
J. Cuenici placita KiisTERI impugnantis, et WoLLit eadem defen- 
dentis. 

8. 3. Ac primo quidem animadvertendum media seu reciproce for- 
mz locum esse, non solum ubi quod agimus, nos ipsos nostrumve com- 
modum aut incomm7dum remve nostram speetet, sed etiam ubi ut alter 
tale quid adversum nos faciat, velimus, curemus, Jubeamus, aul per- 
mittamus. Utroque enim in casu sumus ii, qui agimus sive per nosmet 
sive per alios, quique idem et patimur volentes, aut a nobisaut ab aliis 
cura seu sponte nostra. Qua de causa et verba media appellasse 
αὐτοενεργητικὰ Gaza aliique Gramuatici videntur. Exempla casus 
utriusque hee sunt: Acadvecy πόλεμον est bellum finire alterius δεῖν 
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lantis gratia; at διαλύεσθαι et διαλύσασθαι πόλεμον est in suum 
ipsius emolumentum seu sihi_finire bellum. Ἐποίησε συμμαχίαν scribit 
Tuucyrpipes L. 2. c. 29. de Nymphodoro, qui Atheniensinm gratia 
foedus cum Sitalce pepigerdt ; at eodem capite de Atheniensibus, qui 
sui gratia seu sibi id pepigerant : τὸν Σιτάλκον οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ξύμμαχον 
ἐποιήσαντο. Kelpecv, κείρεσθαι passivum, ct κείρασθαι medium diffe- 
runt. Primum de eo dicitur, qui alium tondet ; alterum de eo, qui 
ipscius aut invitus tondetur; tertium de cu, qui se tondct aut sciens 
volensque ab alio tondetur. Hoc Latini dicunt: tondendum se pre- 
bet seu tonderi se patitur, aut ad Grecorum excmplum fondetur, imo 
et active éondet, ut Virg. Candidior postquam tondenti bai ba cadebat, 
i, 6. qui me tondebam, seu tondéri me curabam. Teutones loquun- 
tur: sich scheren lassen. ᾿Ἐπείγω est impello alterum, ἐπείγομαι im- 
pello me ipsum, i.e. festino. Item πορεύω est transfero alium, πορεύ- 
ὁμαι transfera me ipsum, 1.¢. proficiscor. Ita Graca lingua, dum ex 
his aliisque absolutis et activis verbis per formam mediam reciproca 
effingit, multas actiones designat, quas in ceteris linguis peculiari 
verbo aut plus uno enuntiari necesse est. 

§. 4. Hisce exemplis a Kiistzrno οἱ MerneEro prolatis, liceat que- 
dam a memct observata et collecta adjungere. Παύω significat ab- 
stineo alium ct reprimo aliquid, παύομαι abstinco me ipsum sive absti- 
neo: évreivw intendo aliquid, évrelvopat intendo memet, i.e. dico cum 
contentione. Φέρει χάριν gratiam tribuit, φέρομαι χάριν accipio 5. 
mereor gratiam, καλῶς φέρομαι, ἄγομαι : αἱρῶ τὸν πύργον, capio tur- 
rim, αἱροῦμαι γράφειν capio mihi 5. eligo scribere. Οἰκοδομέω est do- 
mum altert cxstruy, οἰκοδομέομαι, domum mihi ewstruo, aut exstruendam 
doco, mando, facio, sicut et Latini sewpe pro: domum aliaque exstrui 
jubeo, curo, dicunt domum exstruo. Plura quoque verba, qux ab 
antiquis nunc activo, nunc medio (κοινότερον) genere prolata sunt, 
adfert Kusraturvsad I]. ©. vers. 8. Hac quoque mediorum verbo- 
rum expositio multis Homent locislucem affundit. Ita, quod 1]. I. 
v. 534. legitur: ἀάσατο δὲ μέγα θυμῷ interpretandum existimo: ro- 
cuit sibi valde hac mente 5. hac mentis affectione, dum Diane offerre 
sacrificia, aut pre ignorantia aut pre inconsiderantia (id cnim sibi 
vult: ἢ λάθετ᾽, ἢ οὐκ ἐνόησεν) omistt. Quare perpcram a CLARKIO 
aliisque vertituf: devius fait animo. 

Quadam huc pertinentia exempla deprehendi in libello Am Monit 
wept ὁμοίων καὶ διαφύρων λέξεων, edente VALCKENAER. Lugd. Bat. 
Pracipua δας sunt: Διδάξομαι ct διδάξω differunt : διδάξω μὲν yap, 
inquit, δ éuvrod docebo alium ipse: διδάξομαι δὲ, dv ἑτέρου doceba 
per alium, seu docendum curo, in ludum literartum natto ; ptimum 
est pra-ceptoris, alterum patris. Γυμνωθῆναι et γυμνάσασθαι differunt: 
γυμνωθῆναι μὲν γάρ ἐστι τὸ ὑφ ἑτέρον, γυμνάσασθαι δὲ τὸ ὑῴ ἑαντοῦ. 
Hoc ejiam pertinet differentia, quam ‘statuit inter ἀμύνειν ct ἀμύνε- 
σθαι, inter εὑρεῖν ct εὑρέσθαι. ᾿ 

Alia quamplurima exempla usum verbi medii illustrantia qui les 
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gere volct, adeat, quos nominavi, auctores, Kiistzrum et Mzinr- 
muM; nos pluribus adscribendis supersedemus, uberius explanaturi 
verborum deponentium vim atque originem, quz ab hisce aliisque 
Philologis pratermissa aut minus perspecta videntur. 

§. 5. Quum animo nostro sive interno anime sensu quidquam per- 
cipimus et sentimus, is 88:06 sensus, in primis si vehemens et subitus 
fuerit, utriusque et actionis est particeps οἱ passionis: illius, quia 
animus ipse agit et 5056 movet ; hujus, quia fortior et repentinus mo- 
tus ita animum vi sua invadit et agitat, ut velut aliena potestate mo- 
veri, ideoque pati nobis videatur. Ad eos motus referuntur letitia, 
tristitin, admiratio, tedium, misericordia, aliique. Qua de causa 
Greci Latinique non inepte eas anitni affectiones verbis illis, quorum 
passiva est forma et significatus atque constructio magis activa, 1. δ. 
deponentibus, protulerunt. Tine dicunt lictor ἥδομαι, tristor λυπέο- 
pat, miror, admiror ἄγαμαι, ἐπάγαμαι, misereor σπλαγχνίξομαι, 
ἄχθυμαι taedet me. 

§. 6. Simili modo, quum mente nostra sive intellectu aliquid 
minus certo cognoscimus, aut minus attente et definite de quadam 
re statuimus οἱ judicamus; illud omnes vere et integra actionis 
numeros non habcre, sed inter agere et pati medium quendam 
tenere locum videtur. Quapropter ct hoc ipsum non incongrue 
deponente verborum forma a Latinis Gracisque designatum fuit. 
Itaque dicunt suspicart, opinari, arbitrari, augurari, ratus sum; 
qua verba minus certi quid et deliberati indicant, quam activa 
judicarc, a@stimare, scire, cognosccre. Fiadem est ratio Graco- 
rum οἵομαι, ἡγέομαι, ἐνθυμέομαι, λογίθϑομαι. ας et spectat obli- 
viscor λανθάνομαι, aliaque. 

§. 7. Dein quecunque in universum hominis actiones aliquid mi- 
nus deliberati, atten, aut nimium fervidi, effusi, repentini habent, 
ut homo minus sui compos videri possit, hz verbis deponente forma 
indutis plerumque pronunciantur. Quate et sape ejus generis depo- 
Nentia majori hac vchementia et concitatione, seu minore animi 
intentione ab activis, quorum affinis est sigmficatio, distinguuntur. 
Ita dacrymari proprie est effuse flere, largiri est abunde nimis donare, 
vociferarz vehementius clamare, cachinnart effuse ridere, nancisct forte 
fortuna invenire aut pararc, loqui est quomodocunque verba facere, di- 
cere vero polite et ornate (ita GesnERus in Thesauro Lat. sub his vo- 
cibus μὲ duo disjungit). Porro faré dicitur is, (ut Varno docet 
L. V. de L. L.) qui primum homo significabilem vocem ore emittit. 
Ulcisct vehementius est quam vindicare, videsis Aus. Popmam de 
Different. Verb. Parit-r aspernari veliementius quam spernere. Con 
spicari ct despicari intensiva sunt ducta a verbis conspicere et despi- 
cere. Contemplari est avide nec sine animi commotione aspicere, fere 
uti AmMoNlUs Greca PAérey, τὸ ὁρᾷν τι ὁποσοῦν, et θεᾶσθαι, 
τὸ ὁρᾷν τι τῶν τεχνικῶς γινομένων distinguit. Conari levius est et 
minus deliberatum, quam facere, ut docet Donatus; hortamur, in- 
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quit idem, impulsu, monemus consilio. Veremur parentes, tamemus 
penam, tyrannum; ita Cicero dicit: metucbant servi, verebantur 
liberi. Vagari ut et palari est levi animo nulloque consilio passim 
errare. Labi est sensim et, lenites cadere, labare vero vehementer et 
magno impetu cadere: ita fore Jamr in Lex. philologico, et LaunEN- 
TIus VALLA, qui addit: ‘ Per translationem de corporcis ad incor- 
porea de co, qui aut per infirmitatem animi, aut per imprudentiam 
deliquit, dicimus, dapsus est.” Sciscitor, scrutor, speculor, rimor 
valent: volo scire, inquirere, videre avtdius. Comperior et comperio 
ex sententia Diomepis I. p. 373. ita differunt : “ Comperior est, ex 
mea opinione colligo et compertuin habev, pro explorato didici; 
comperio cst ab aliis cognosco.”  Atqui cum actiom magis hoc 
propriumest, quam illud, Drom#pEs nostre doctrine non refragatur: 
multoque minus Aus. Popma, quil.c. illud, inquit, (comperio) 
fit investigatione, hoc opinione et conjectura. Ex his que diximus 
facile patet, cur deponentia sint vézari, feriari, mori, nasci, nugari, 
jucari, frui, bacchari, tumultuari, luxurtart, epulari, comissari, convie 
vari, heluart, pati, compati, perpett, verecundart, criminart, cavillari, 
calumniari, itemque expergisci, Cujus activum est ecpergefuccre, alia- 
que verba ejus gencris. Eadem de causa Greeca ejusdem modi verba 
plerague deponentium specic declinata esse, inquirenti patebit: pro- 
ixius enim foret, hic et in iis qua sequuntur, singula adscribere. De 
Latino sermone hec demonstrasse, qua ad τας αἴ accommodare 
facile est, sufficiat. loc tantum moneamus, deponentia Gracorum 
aliis temporibus mediorum, aliis passivorum terminatione flecti. Fu- 
turum mediam plerumque, perfectum passivam sequitur. [τὰ dici« 
tur οἴομαι, fut. οἴσομαι, perf. ὦμμαι, aor. ὠήθην ; ῥύομαι, ῥύσομαι, ἔῤ- 
ῥνσμαι, ἐῤῥύσατο. Pariter λαγνθάνομαι, fut. λήσομαι, aor, ἐλαθόμην, 
perf. λέλησμαι. Idem in aliis observatur, qua §. 5. εἴ 6, adduximus. 

& 8. In deponentium gquoque numerum referri ca verba possunt, 
qux actioncm on tam sponte nostra, quam alterius ductu ct impulsu 
ceptam, eoque passioni aliquatenus affinem, significant. Hujus 
generis sunt sequor, imitor, comitor, opitulor, assentior, auxilior, 
adulor, suffragor, fungor, morigeror, i.e. ad alterius voluntatem mores 
gero, allague: quwz et ideo pleraque dativum casum adsciscunt, ut 
opitulor, assenggor tibi, adulor (ἰδὲ, imo ct cometor tibi seu te. 
Eadem forma ct verbuin suppeditor protulit Cicero: guod mihi sup- 
peditatus cs, cum vulgo sonat active suppeditasti: itemque consiliart 
pro consiliare in codd, apud Czsarem de bell. civ. legitur. Hue 
furtassis etiam referre possis solart et consolari. 1x Graco μὰς per- 
linet éropat, μιμέομαι, aliaque. Simili, qua nos de Latinis, ratione 
Kiisrerus libr. cit. ostenditab ἄρχω incipiv derivatum esse medium 
ἄρχομαι, incipientem sequor. 

§. 9. Quin et deponentium naturam atque formam haud immerito 
ea verba sibi vindicant, qua ex nominibus personalibus composita 
imitationem pre se ferunt, ideoque tamquam aliquid minus spon- 
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tang ct actuosi designantia mente concipi potuerunt. Ejusmodi sunt 
rusticari, villicari, vaticinari, famulari, peregrinari, lenocinari, latro- 
cinari, patrocinari, vulpinart, i.e. agere rusticum, villicum, vatem, 
famulum, ct cet. Forte et huc referri posqimt philosophat, rhetoricart, 
poétari, yuamquam alia horum expositio infra §. 20. dabitur. : 

§. 10. In deponentium porro Latinorum numero habenda sunt non 
pauca ex eis verbis, qu% reciproca supra diximus, quzeque cum qui 
agit, agendo ipsum pati aut quocumque modo affici significant. Hisce 
verbis Greci quidem peculiarem conjugationis forrzam, que media 
dicitur, tribuuat ; Latini autem id reciprocorum genus quod sccundo 
loco (vide 8. 2.) nominavimus, prepria conjugatione non enuntiant, 
sed activis addunt pronomina dativi, casus, ut s2bz nocet, mzhi edifico, 
mihi acquiro, ct cet. Werum tamen unum aut alterum afferri potest 
exemplum, ubi hac reciproca vis deponenti inest. Ita pigneror va-~ 
Iet pignus sibi capere, at pignero, dare pignus 5. pignori: ex aure 
matris detractum unionem pignoravit. Sux. Ita promiscue dixe- 
runt mereo laudem, i. e. mihi mereo, et media seu deponente specie 
mereor : Non vidcor meruisse laudem. Pravur. Plus favoris mereri, 
Quint. Si bene quid dete merui. Vireo. Bene, male mereri de ali- 
quo. Verum usus obtinuit, ut de militante dicatur active merere 
stipendia, meruit sub hoc imperatore, merere pedibus. Ejusdem con- 
ditionis sunt composita promerco - or, commcreo - or, demereo - or, 
emereo - or. Ita quoque exponi potest origo οἵ vis forma deponentis 
in verbis recordor, reminiscor, i. c. ut VARRo explicat, iterum rem 
mihi in mentem seu in cor revocu seu do; itemque in verbo imaginor, 
1, 6. amaginem cujusdam ret mihi facio : fere uti activaspecie A. GELL. 
I. xv. mhil, inquit, speculum imaginat, i. ὁ. nullius ret imaginem fa- 
cit; et in meditor, i.e. secum tpse meditari, ut Cicero loquitur. De 
verbis faeneror, mutuor, vide §. 22. et de usn forme hujus mediz apud 
poétas ξ. 26. 

Quod vero primum statuimus reciprocorum genus, ut verbcrare 
se, vertere se, id Latini modo junctis verbo activo pronominibus ac- 
cusativi casus, modo deponente forma eloqui solent. Pronomina 
usu veniunt in plurimis, ut volvere se, amare se, agere se aliisque ; 
forma deponens in nonnullis, 6. gr. in verbo pasci, quod idem est ac 
pascere se sive puscendum se prebere, ut inteipretatur GesNER, in 
Thes. itemque in plangitur, i. e. plangit ses. plangit ; in sponte moveri 
ap. Clic. i.c. sponte se movere, cui oppositum est agitari puisu ex- 
terno ; et inoblectari, delectari, gratifcari, i, ὁ. se oblectare, delectare, 
gratum facere alicut: hibens oblectabar. Quint. Delectari acu- 
mine suo. Ip. De verbis dignor, gravur, moror vide 8.15. Hue 
etiam referri potest verbum odorari, cujusactivum odvrare est odore 
aliguid replere, ut ap. Oviptum odorant aéra fumis; ex quo deriva- 
tum est deponens udurari, i. ἐν. δὲ odorare, quod dein transitivo sensu 
(vide 8. 15.) αἰεὶ cuxpit, ut adorari cibum, hominem. Forte et adjungi 
possunt queror, glortor, quibus ut et aliis, quze diximus, Teutonica 
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alieque lingua reciproca jungunt pronomina: ich beklage mich, 
rithme mich, wiirdige und errinnere mich, bilde mir ein, ct cet. Ad 
ea qu dix: confirmanda pertinet discrimen quod inter davant et la- 
vantur. Varro L. vir de L. 1,, constituit: “Omnino, inquit, et 
lacant et lacantur dicitur sefaratim recte in rebus certis : quod pue- 
rum nutrix lavat, pucr a nutrice lavatur: nos in balneis et lavamus 
et lavamur. Sed con-uetudo.... in toto corpore potius utitur 
lavamur, in partibus davamus, quod dicimus lavo manus, sic pedes, 
et cet.” Lavamur itaque dicitur, scilicet lavambs nos. 

Interdam parum aut nihil interest, an verbum pronomina sibi 
jungat, an deponentem formam induat. [τὰ permutantur invicem 
verlit se annus et vertitur, precipitat se ct precipitatur flumen, fert se 
et fertur superbe, provolvere se ad wenua et provolutus gcnibus, mergit 
se οἵ mergitur aqua (verum mergit alium activum est, ct mergitur ab 
alto passivum). Ita Vira. dicit: Illise prada accingunt; et alto loco : 
omnis facibus pubes accingitur; item, cacrcentur (apes) agris, pro 
se cxcercent ; ct, lacrymwx volvuntur inanes, pro se volcunt, seu ca- 
dunt, Ista pronomina nonnumquam omitti constat ex. gr. vertit 
annus, precipitat flumen, accingunt omnes opert. Vina. Genibusque 
tulutuns herebat. Ip. i. ¢. se colutans, ut exponit SosipaTER CHa- 
Ristus. Ita οἵ in verbo nubit, ct in lavat omissum esse se apparet. 
Plura exempla dabit Vossivs Artis Gramm. L. v. ¢.3. Verum tamen 
interdum nonnihil discriminis inter duas hasce formas deprehendere 
licet. Nam magis passivi quiddam sonare videntur fertur praceps 
per mala. Hor. Dubius feror. Cic. Magis activi quid ista: obviam 
sese ferre alicui, (τα. Se ferebant succincti ferro. Surry. Ita quo- 
que fluctuat animus dicitur et fluctuatur animus, quatenus magis 
minusve in ca re activus esse concipitur. 

§. 11. Kandem denique reciprocam eoque deponentem viin ct for- 
mam referunt ca verba, que aliquid quod mutuo fit aut mutuo fieri 
solitum est, enuntiant. La sunt rizari, altercari, amplecti, prelari, 
digladiari, pacisci, osculari, suaviari, controversari, aliaque. Qui- 
bus ct forte adscribeidum est stipulari sibi aliquid ab aliquo. Ean- 
dem ob causam Greci, docente KustERo, ejusmodiverba media de= 
clinations clocuti sunt: νέμεσθαι partiri, νέμειν dividere ; σύνθεσθαι 
pacisci, λοιδορεῖσθαι cunviciari. Quzdam ex latinis verbis, quibus 
et activa ct deponens terminatio est, hanc recipiunt, ubi sensus cst 
reciprocus, illam ubi est absolutus. Itadici oportet pacifico aliquem 
cel aliquid, ut activum; verum paciicari cum aliquo aut tnter se, ut 
reciprocum ct deponens. Pariter dicitur partirt inter se vel cum 
aho ; cum vero partita sunt a Cicerone et LUCRETIO passive usur- 
patur, reciprocationem non habet: Hee a me partita sunt, dicit Cre. 
1. 6. divisa inter vos; et Lucret. Partita per artus, i. ἐ. distributa. 
Quid? quod Prautus, ut est apud Nonium MARCELLUM, Copu- 
dare, wrbum alioquin activum, deponentium ritu protulit, copulantur 
dexteras pro copulant ; forsitan qyia mutuam amborum actionem ine 
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ON THE NEW TRANSLATION OF 


THE BIBLE. 
——— oS. 

Permit me to offer a few remarks in reply to some para- 
graphs in an article signed S.T. inserted in the Classical Journal 
for June. Your cotrespondent defends Mr. Bellamy’s New Ver- 
sion of Gen. vi. 14, against the remarks of the Quarterly Review. 
Whether the arguments of the Reviewer are altogether conclusive 
or not, 1 do not think either Mr. B. or his Vindicator 5. T. will 
gain many proselytes to this new and extraordinary version. 

After quoting a passage from Mr. Bellamy in support of 
his new translation, your correspondent observes, “‘ The Critic,” 
i. e. the Quarterly Reviewer, “ thinks that the word ID) kopher, 


means, ‘ asphaltus, bitumen, or pitch; used to smear over wood 
or other things.” ‘Ihe unprejudiced reader,” says your corre- 
spondent, “ will acknowledge that Mr. B. has offered the most 
convincing reason for his translation of this important passage ; 
the declaration of the Scripture itself. He says, ‘the word 
"D5 kopher, which the translators have rendered pitch, has no 


such meaning in any part of Scripture; and excepting this 
solitary verse, it is not translated by pitch in any part of 
the Bible. The word which is always used, and which is the 
proper word for pitch, is NDY zepheth. See Isaiah xxxiv. 9, 


and the streams, &c. Exod. 11. 3, and daubed it,’ &c. Now as 
zepheth is the only word in the whole Bible that is used for 


pitch, and as the word p> kopher, umformly throughout the 


Scripture means atonement, or redemption, the reader who is 
in search of truth, will probably admit that there is the best of 
all proof, the Scripture, for Mr. Bellamy’s Translation.” * The 
substance of your correspondent’s argument, and of that of Mr. 
Bellamy which he quotes, amounts to this: That because 155 


in other passages of Scripture significs atonement, ransom, 
satisfaction, therefore it cannot possibly have a different sense 
in Gen. vi. 14. Now this I apprehend is very inconclusive 
reasoning. ‘There are many Hebrew words which are used in 
senses differing widely from each other, and which cannot with- 
out a great stretch of the imagination be traced to a common 
radical sense. If therefore -the context and the ancient, inter- 
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reters concur in affixing a ‘particular meaning to a word, 
it is no sufficient argument against that meaning that the word 
is used in other passages of Scripture in a different sense. 
The authorised version of Gen, vi. 14. gives a simple and na- 
tural sense to the passage’ not liable, as far as | can see, to 
the slightest objection. Let us view it in conjunction with the 
context. ‘* Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt 
thou make in the ark, aud shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch. And this is the fashion which thou shalt make it of,” 
&e. The 14th, 15th and 16th verses contain instructions for 
making the ark; and give directions for the materials, the 
covering or coating, and the dimensions. All is plain and clear 
and intelligible. 1 apprehend also that all the ancient versions 
concur in giving this sense to the passage ;' and all our best 
critics. This one should suppose would be enough to guard 
the passage from rash and fanciful innovation. But there is 
some further evidence in support of the sense affixed to 752 


in this passage. Whcre the meaning of a Hebrew word is 
doubtful, the cognate languages often assist us: and they con- 
tribute this aid on the present occasion. “ 53,” says Schindler, 
in his valuable Pentaglott Lexicon, “ Chald. 2593, Arab. ἼΞΝ9 
chafur, quod Rabbini 15) scribunt, camphora, species bitumi- 
nis: materia glutinosa qua aliquid oblinitur tegiturque; pir, 
bitumen.—Arab. TMDD cafra bitumen, asphaltum.” 

With regard to the radical meaning of the word, too much 
time and labor are frequently bestowed on such researches. In 
investigating a language of such remote antiquity, and of which 
scanty remnants exist, it is impossible, in many instances, to 
trace words from their radical meaning through their various 
ramifications of senses; yet it is not difficult in the present 
Instance to derive the two senses which have beeu almost uni- 
versally affixed to this word, from the same radical meaning. 
If we suppose that the primary sense of 3 is to cover, it may 
signify, Ist, to cover literally with any substance, and hence, 
with bitumen or pitch: 2nd, to cover figuratively, to cover sin, 
by protecting the sinner from the wrath of God, to atoue, to 


explate.” 
But even admitting Mr. Bellamy to be correct in rejecting 


* collect this from Poole’s Synopsis and Patrick. 
* See Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance jn verb 52, 
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the authorised version; admitting him to be right in the mean- 
ing which he affixes to 455 in Gen. vi. 14, is he correct in his 
? 


own translation of the words? [et us refer to the Hebrew text. 


ΤΣ TS MDD TITAN Mwy Dp ΒΞ NAN Th My 

: 595 YN 
The words are thus translated by Mr. Bellamy; ‘¢ Make for 
thee an ark of the wood of Gopher; apartments thou shalt 
make in the ark; there thou shalt expiate, within and without 
hy atonement.” 

Now notwithstanding all Mr. Bellamy’s professions of 
translating the Hebrew literally, 1 am much mistaken if he has 
not failed to give a literal translation of these words, even allow- 
ing him to be correct in his remarks on the word W935. He has 
translated WD5) “ there thou shalt expiate,” and has given no 


translation of the word TIN #t. Perhaps Mr. Bellamy, or his 


apologist, 5. ‘T. will say that } has the sense of “ there” in two 
passages of Scripture, 2 Kings xxv, 22. and Jer. xv. 8. These 
passages are mentioned in Taylor's Hebrew Concordance as 
having Jin the sense of “ 767,” and Noldius also mentions the 
latter passage. In the former 1 is translated “ even” in the au- 
thorised version, which is a common meaning of the particle, and 
makes a better sense than that which Taylor has affixed to it: 
and Noldius’s translation of the latter passage is forced and 
unnatural. I am not aware of any other passages where there 
is the slightest reason to suspect that 1 has the sense of ibi; and 
I think your critical readers will allow that these constitute a 
very slight foundation for Mr. Bellamy’s new translation of ἢ. 
T have already observed that Mr. Bellamy gives no translation 


of TDN, it. Why, [know not; unless because it would not 


accord with his new translation of the passage. Had he given 
a plain and literal translation of the other words, retaining at the 
same time his new translation of DD and JD, the absurdity of 
the innovation would have become immediately apparent : “ and 
thou shalt espiate if [i.e. the ark] within and without by 
atonement !!” 

I have no reason to doubt the good intentic.ns of Mr. 
Bellamy, nor the zeal with which he has applied himself to the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures, but 1 fear that he, as well as 
some of his friends, have greatly overrated his talents for the 
Important work which he has undertaken : and this opinion has 
been maintaimed by much abler pens than mine.” | agree with 


’ See particularly Whitaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry into the 
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5. T. that Mr. Bellamy ought not to be persecuted, nor ought 

his motives to be impugned: if however he censures the au- 

thorised version without reason; if he assumes ἃ superiority 

which is warranted neither by his talents nor by his accurate 

knowledge of the Hebrew lahguage, he must be content to sub- 

mit his pretensions to the test of sober inquiry and rigid investi- 
ation. 

Though this letter is already sufficiently Jong, 1 am un- 
willing to conclude without saying a few words on the present 
state of the Hebrew text. S. TT. says towards the conclusion 
of his paper, “ At least I think he [i. e. the Quarterly Reviewer] 
will refrain from persecuting theaman whose sole design is to 
defend the sacred volume against the attacks of the enemies of 
divine revelation, and against those who declare that the sacred 
original of the inspired volume is corrupt.” [conceive that a 
more dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for if it were 
believed, there would be no dependence on the Bible; its ge- 
huineness and authenticity would vanish at once, and using Mr. 
1.9. words, “deism would bury in oblivion the truths of the 
Gospel, as those great truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at 
the time of Constantine the Great.” 

The word “corrupt,” which is used by your correspondent, 
has some tendency (though probably without design) to mislead. 

The state of the case is simply this: Either the text of the 
Old Testament is now as pure and perfect in every word and 
fetter as it was when first penned by the inspired writers ; or it 
has suffered more or less, as every human work has done, from 
the occasional carelessness or mistakes of transcribers. Now 
as all other works of every age and nation have suffered from the 
faults of transcribers, it follows that the Hebrew text could not 
have been preserved pure and perfect in every word and letter to 
the present day, after having been transcribed so many hundreds 
and thousands of times, without a constant miracle, guarding 
the transcribersefrom the possibility of mistake. ‘That the 
Hebrew text has not been miraculously preserved froin faults 
of transcribers, is proved by the different readings of the manu- 
scripts collated by Kennicott and De loss; many of which ena- 
ble us to restore with the greatest probability the original read- 
ings of passages which were before obscure, if not unttelligible. 
Yet it is wisely ordained by a good Providence that these various 
readings do not at all affect the doctrines and ;1ecepts of re- 


Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures; the appendix to which cuntains 
a list of grammatical errors committed by Mr, Bellamy. 
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ligion.' If we were to take that text which has suffered most 
from the errors of transcribers, it would be found to contain 
every essential doctrine and duty of religion. Some passages 
would become obscure ; others perhaps would lose something of 
their force and beauty, but abundalitly sufficient would remain to 
reveal to us the mysterious plans of Infinite Wisdom and Good- 
ness for the redemption of mankind, through the atonement of 
the incarnate Sqn of God, and to make us _ wise unto salvation. 


KIMCHI, 
Falmouth, Sept. 1820. 


INSCRIPTIO ELIACA 
EXPLICATA. 


‘ALioruM conaminibus Fliacam Inscriptionem explicare vo- 
lentium nec tamen valentium addatur et meum. Ipsa lamina 
Jiteras hasce, sed forma longe diversa, exhibet : 


a ἔρατροι tore Fadrssoss καὶ τοις ev 

Fasois συνμαχια nee exatoy βετεα 

apyos δεκατοι as δὲ τι Seos as τε Feros aire F 
ἀργὸν Tuveny καλαάλοις TA T AAA καὶ πα 

Ρ πολεμο as δὲ μοι συνεᾶν ταλαντον x 
αργυρο αποτινοιδιν τοι δὲ ολυμπίιοι TOS κα 
δαλέμενοι λατρειομενον αἱ de TIP τὰ Ὑ 
ραῷεα ται κα δαλεοιτο aite eras (ιτε τ' 
ἐλεστα ate δαμος ev TE πιαροι κεν EX 

OITO TOW ταυγγεροιμμενοι. 

1. Vocem Fearpa, probe exposuit Hesych.,. Pyrear cuvdnxas 
δια λογων. Mox trop videtur esse Dorice pro τοῖς. At mirari 
possumus sive lingue sive fabri inconstantiam in voce τοῖς. 

1, 2. Ευβαιοις. Ejusdem populi, ut videtur, mentio facta est 
in Gruteri Iuscript. p. ccxit. Locum citat Koen. ad Gregor. 

102. 

2. Intelligit Knightius xea, quasi scriptum esset xe eos. Ve- 


* See Bentley’s Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, a work which sets*this point 
completely at rest. = 
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rum in hujusmodi formulis nihil habere poterat istud xe vel 
Doricum xa. Sensus postulat xeeres vel simile quid. Exciderunt 
liter ¢,7,1, sicut mox A,e, exciderant post ad. 

3. Intelligo ἀρχοι δεκατοι, qéasi scriptum esset αρχοι δὲ καὶ αὑτοι, 
scil. λαοι. Hesych. ἄρχος" γέμων. Inde intellige mox ree 
λεστα. 

5. Plane singulare est illud μα pro μη. Dorismus ille non 
alibi reperitur. 

6. Bene vidit R. Walpolius in Mus. Crit. N. iv. p. 538. xe 
fuisse scriptum pro κατα. Lege igitur tos καδαλεμοι τὸν ἀλα- 
τρειομενον : 1. 6. τῷ καταδάλεμῳ Ῥων αλατρειομενων. Agnoscit 
Hesych. Δαλεμον" κηδημονα. Dicere poterant oles, Καδαλεμος, 
sicut Athenienses Ἐπιμελήτης : cut cure aliquid est. Mox 
αλιτρειεσῆαι ipse non alibi reperio. Formari tamen_poterat 
satis bene ab Adsreos: unde fit et Adstpias: quam vocem Boeoto 
tribuit Aristophanes in Acharn. 007. Homericum est Adireodas. 

7, 8. Ῥιὸ τὰ γραφεα ras κα lege τὰ γραφεντα dine. 

9. ev τε πιαρω. Quid 5101 velint hac vocabula non Greca, 
equidem nescio. Collato Herodot. vi. 56. ἐν τῷ dyei ἐνέχεσθαι» 
legi potest ev ros μιαροι x ενέχοιτο. 1, 6. ev τῳ μιαρῳ. Cetera non 


expedio. Querant sagaciores. 
G. B. 


ANDOCIDES EMENDATUS. 


Rumor din per Germaniam aliasque terras increbuit Imma- 
nuelem Bekkerum esse brevi editurum Oratorum Grecorum 
relliquias e MSS. plurimis optimisque redintegrandas. Quid 
et quale literis Graecis emolumentum sit proventurum, facile 
prestolantur 1i, quibus licuit Codices MSS. vetustiores inspi- 
cere; neque spem concipient levem de opere Bekkeriano, 
quorum in memoriam venerit, qua diligentia Bekkerus ille 
vulgaverit Theognidem, Coluthumque, necnon Apollonium 
Dyscolum, una cum Lexicis Grecis ; quorum omnium aut pars 
Maxima aut tota in latebris Bibliothecarum fuit diu minis 
aut nemini aut paucis cognita. tsi Aldo licuit sub incunabulis 
rei typographice libros edere omni critico apparatu destitutos, 
eo scilicet animo, ut numerus exemplarium augerctur, neque in 
scriptoribus paucis, commentario, qui mosest Lipsiensis, onustis, 
opere pérstarent intente ; Bekkero tamenlicuit non ita brevi- 
tatis esse studioso ; neque causa fuit, cur libri ejus nudi exirent. 
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Velim sane, si quid loquar audiendum, aliquatenus depromat 
Bekkerus de penu suo, quod et sibi Jaudem, scriptorique lucem 
sit collaturum, si forte in locum quendam incidat, ope Msti, 
vel optimi, huc usque non emendatum. Exemplo sint Andoci- 
dis verba ad finem Orationis contra Alcibiadem. Sermo est 
de Andocidis ipsius, utpote civis probi, meritis. 

Τὰ προστάττομενα δαπανῶ οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὠπὸ τῶν ἰδίων. 
καί τοι τυγχάνω νενικηκως ἐν ἀνδρίᾳ χαὶ λαμπάδι καὶ τραγῳδοῖς. 

Ita Ald. At MS. Cripsio-Burneianus, hodie in Muszo 
Britannico servatus, habet evav8pia. Et sic Taylor, teste Reiskio, 
emendabat, fortasse ex Harpecrationis gl. 

Ebavdpla: Asivapyos ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ᾿Δγασικλέους. “ Παναθηναίοις 
Evavdpias ἀγὼν ἤγετο." ᾿Ανδοκίδης δὲ ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου 
δηλοῖ" καὶ [lege ὡς] Φιλόχορος. 

Verum de illo certamine Εὐανδρία dicto non alibi me legisse 
memini. Novi equidem, quod et hic legere malim, ἀνδράσι, 
omisso ev. Confer omnino Inscript. Vet. Griecam, Dorice 
scriptam in Classical Journal, N. xxvi. p. 332. editam. 

Μυριχος Πολυκραάτιος Ἰαρωνυμος Aioyitovos ανδρεσσι χοραγεισαντες 
νικάσαντες Διονυσω ἀνεθεικαν Τίμωνος ἀρχοντὸς αὐλίοντος ΚΚλεινιαϑ 
αἰδοντὸς Αλκισθενιος. 

Hujus loci si meminisset Blomfieldus, emcndare potuisset 
Inscript. apud Spon. 1. p. 399. allegatam in Mus, Crit. N. v. 
p- Sl. ὁ Sypos exopnyei—masdwy evixa legendo maiciy. 
Etenim in hujusmod: formulis casus tertius usurpari solet. Cf. 
Isei verba ‘Trip τοῦ "AmoAdod. p. 67. 30. ed. EISt. ὅς γε καὶ 
παιδικῷ χορῷ χορηγῶν ἐνίκησεν et Harpocrat. v. Katarouy.— 
γενικηκῶς, τῷ πρότερον ἔτει χορηγῶν, παισί. 


α. B. 


Critical Observations on the article in the Quarterly 
Review, XLV. entitled , 
THE COURSE OF THE NIGER. 


Ax atime when the press teems with works on Africa, when 
erroneous opinic .s are continually circulated respecting the 
geography of that continent, by critics who have neither visited 
Africa nor perhaps seen its inhabitants, who found hypotheses 
on baseless foundations, it becomes the duty of every individual, 
possessing any personal knowledge of that interesting but undis- 
covered country, to repel the propugation of such errors, whe- 
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ther they be geographical, orthographical, or statistical, and so, 
by promoting the cause of truth and science, to clear the road 
from error, misapprehension, and misconstruction, as our ac- 
quaintance with that continant becomes more general. Elaving 
promised to do this, I shall now endeavour to fulfil my engage- 
ment to a discriminating and impartial public. ‘lhe extensive 
circulation of the Quarterly Review is a circumstance which 
increases the expedience of coriecting the ‘errors respecting 
Africa, circulated through the medium of that publication, In 
the year 1809, 1 clearly declared to the public in my account 
of Marocco, &c, that the universal opinion of the native travel- 
lers of Africa, is, that the Nile of Sudan and the Nile of Egypt 
form a junction, and afford by that junction a water communi- 
cation between Timbuctoo and Cairo; this opinion was then, 
and has been until lately, discredited, because it rested solely on 
African authority, which was not then thought entitled to credit. 
But the travellers who have been sent out by the British govern- 
ment, and by the African association, having in vain attempted 
to ascertain this fact by ocular demonstration, have procured 
Information respecting this opinion, from the same sources of 
information from which I derived mine, from the natives of 
Africa. ‘The result is, that the Quarterly Review now exhorts 
its readers to give credence to this opinion, because it is founded 
on African authority, and because Mr. Burkhardt has sent to 
the University of Cambridge an imperfect? abridgment of the 
celebrated travels of [bn Batouta® m China, India, Africa, &c. 


© Tall it an imperfect abridgment, because when the African Musselien take 
up a book to copy, they not only abridge the work, but generally omit whole and 
important passages, when those passages are forcign to the purpose for which the 
individual makes the abridgment, so that three or four abridgments of an Arabic 
work (the Arabs being unacquainted with the art of printing) will most probably 
each differ from the other according to the particular and individual motive of the 
writer; these abridgments of works being made for reference and to serve the par- 
ticular purpose of the cupyist, and not for publication, This is the case with most 
Arabic works; it isthe case with Professor Hartmann’s translation of an abridymcnt 
of the Geogiaphy of Edris (or Edrissi) the Mauritanian (or as he calls him, the 
Nubian) Geographer. Tam well acquainted with the Prince Muley Abdallah ben 
Edris of Fas, a lincal descendant of the very ancient and noble family of Edhis the 
Geographer. 1 was a tenant of his, and 1 have read the original work in the pos- 
session of his family, and know that most important passages are lotally omitted in 
Hartmann’s translation ; this T mention from my own experience, not from the tes- 
timony of others. 

* Whose name and designation is Ibn Abdalla Muhamad Allwaty, Tanjawy, 


known by the name of Ibn Batouta, i. c. s3lqMI nsx? al) ms os! 


se γῇ σεν Sagal gl 
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Thus is the folly and inconsistence of man made evident, as the 
argument employed 10 years since against the veracity of these 
opinions mentioned by me, and founded on African authority, is 
now adopted in their favour! ι 

This being premised, I shall proceed to discuss the errors 
propagated in the Quarterly Review, which, if suffered to remain 
without animadversion, would tend to impede the progress of 
African discovery, and to throw confusion on the map of Africa, 
which demands now more than ever elucidation and explanation. 
Whether my observations be regarded or not, whether errors and 
prejudices respecting Africa arg to continue, is not for me now 
to enquire. It is sufficient that 1 point them out, and give my 
reasons for suggesting their correction. Less than this [ cannot 
do, after the pledge [ have given to adopt! a rule for the ortho- 
praphy of African names; but having done this, I shall feel that 

have discharged a duty to the public, which I should not have 
been warranted in withholding from publication. 


_ Quarterly Review, page 229, line 15. “ Bahar el Soudan.” 
These words should be Bahar Assudan, because the s, in the 
word Sudan is, according to Arabic grammar, a solar Ictter, 
and words beginning with a solar letter change the ὁ in the arti- 
cle into that letter, and accordingly make the word Assudan, not 
al Soudan; moreover, Soudan is incorrect orthography for two 
reasons; first, because there is no ὁ in the word Sudan, nor 
indeed in the Arabic language; secondly, because having an 0, 
it might be pronounced by the English reader Sowdan, which 
would be not only incorrect, but unintelligible. 

P, 230, lme 1. ‘* Ain elsaluh.”* These words by the same 
grammatical rule, should be ain essalah, or ain assalah, and the 
signification of them, is not the fountain of saints, as the Quar- 
terly Review asserts, but the fountain of peace. 

Same page, 3rd line. “ Akibly.” Here the ἐ in the article 
al or el, is erroneously made to assume the first letter of the 
following word Kibly; but the & in Kibly is not a solar letter, 
therefore the article should retam its original sound, and the 


* By writing them exactly according to the original Arabic orthography, substi- 
tuting gr (not gh, as Richardson in his Arabic grammar directs) for the guttural 


Arabic letter é onain, and kh for the c or guttural Καὶ Vide Introduction to 
Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &c. pege 13 and 14. - 


gba us | 
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word should be written Alkibly, or more properly A/kibla. 
Alkibla is the term which designates the tomb or mausoleum of 
Muhamed, but Akibly signifies in the direction of that mauso- 
leum; therefore it is incorrect to place the word Kib/y or Aka- 
blyin the map. (See the nfap showing the junction of the Nile 
and the Niger, in the Quarterly Review, p. 236. Lat. Ν, 23°, 


Long. E. 9°.) It should have been written SUS, i.e. Alkibla, 
ἔ' 


not Akably. Moreover, the impression upon my mind respecting 
this word is, that there is no authority whatever for placing either 
Alkibla or Atkibly in the Sahara, as the Quarterly Review has 
done, and that, by so doing, the aythor of that article confuses, in- 
stead of elucidating, African geography.—Likibla, i. e. the 
tomb or mausoleum of Muhamed, is in Medina in Arabia, where 
it is well known he was interred. 

Same page, line 15. ‘* Metheries.” This word is evidently 


a corruption of the word ἌΝ Elor Al Hairie, (fora full de- 


scription of which see Jackson’s account of Marocco, published 
by Cadell and Davies, page 90 to 93); the met makes it the 
possessive case, and accordingly implies of or belonging to the 
Hairie. The [airie, or swift camel of the desert, (improperly 
denominated by the Quarterly Review dromedary, because the 
dromedary has two bunches on its back, and the F[airie has but 
one) has but three denominations (for which see Jackson’s ac- 
count of Marocco, page 90 to 93). But the Quarterly Review 
says, “ they give them different names, ag Khamasy, Setasy, Se- 
basy, .Ashrasy, according to their ability to travel 5, 0, 7 and 
10 times as far in one day as an ordinary camel.” ‘This is ine 
correct; but before I proceed to discuss this matter, [ should ob- 
serve that the denomination Sebasy should be Sebayee. 1 have 
resided about seven years on the contines of the Sahara; I have 
had uninterrupted intercourse with all denominations of African 
travellers, but 1 never heard of more than three denominations 
of the swift camel of the desert, denominated 11 Haire; which 
are, T'elatayee, Sebayee, and Tasayce ; that is to say, the Hairie 
of three days, of seven days, and of nine days. Of the denomina- 
tions Khamasy, Setasy, and Ashasy, [ never heard, nor do [ be- 
lieve that any such exist, or that these terms are used by the true 
Arabs of the Sahara! 

Ρ. 230. The Reviewer, drawing his intelligence, as [ pre- 
sume, from the documents transmitted from Africa by Mr. 
Burkhardt and Mr. Ritchie, says, ny contradiction to Adams, the 
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q 
American sailor, “ The city of Timbuctoo 1s not walled ; the 
houses are built, some of stone, some of mud; many of the former 
being two stories high,” Is not this another genera: confirmation 
of my account, written so long ago as 1809} (for which see Jack- 
son’s Acc: unt of Manocco, 3d. edition, chap. 13, pp. 298, 299). 


Ρ. 231. The Review says: “ There are plenty of cocoa 
nuts al ‘limbuctoo; the name given to them by Mahomed is 


isl! 553.” Here the Reviewer leaves his reader to discover the 
meaning of this umntelligible writing, which no Arabian can 
possibly comprehend, and therefore it was as well not to inter- 
pret it. These words are ἐζ, οὐ Lenlie, which ts not Arabic ; 


but if it had Leen thus written, ssa) 59), i.e. ἐΐπ εἰ Lendie, 


it would have signified cocoa uuts, or literally translated, almonds 
of India, What will the Arabic crities of the Continent think 
of our knowledge of Arabic, when they see such unintelligible 
words inserted in one of the first of our periodical works of 
criticism, and purporting to be words in the Arabic language ὃ 
_ Same page, two last lines. “ 116 was born in the capital 
of Bornon, which bears the same name, and not Birney.” 'Vhis 
last name, Birney, is not, as Mr. Burkhardt imagined, a proper 
name, but a word signifying, not city, as the Quarterly Review 
suggests, but my country, and could be applied to signify 
Bornou by a native of Bornou only, 


» i.e. Ber nith, signifies the country of Noah, the 
Arabs having x tradition that this 15 the country of the Patriarch 
Noah, and that the wafers of the deluge rested here; the im- 
mense fresh-water lake of this country they report to be the 
remains of the deluge ! 

The Necl el Abeed, or Neel Assudan, is the name given 
generally to the Niger throughout the whole of its course, from 
the Jibbel Kumra,' i. c. Mountains of the Moon on the confines 
of Guinea, to the confines of Nubia or Abysiynia. ‘The names, 
Issa, Vshad, Gir, ‘P’'djer and Buum, are local or provincial 
names given to this river in the respective countries through which 
it passes, and 1 have good reason to think the Abiad (knowing 
the confusion of African names) is also another provincial name 
of the Abeed, avd possibly given to it from the color of its 
water in that particular country, contiguous to Abysinuia. 


* Jibbel Kumra is the name of this chain of mountains from Guinea ta Abysinnia, 
They have several provincial names, {as the rivers have) one of which is Jibbel 
Kong ; but the gencral name 15 Jibbel Kumra. 
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P. 235. The Quarterly Reviewer absolutely doubts the existence 
of Wangara, because Mr. Burkhardt’s informant knew of no such 
country ; but those informants must have been extremely igno- 
rant of the interior of Africa, not ts know such a country, even 
by name. Lam, however,’ not so much suprised at their igno- 
rance, as that Mr. Burkhardt should have given credit to the in- 
telligence of such men! [τ would be equally absurd for an Afri- 
can to doubt the existence of Waugara, as for an Englishman 
to doubt the existence of Edinburgh or Glasgow! Besides the 
concurrent testimony of the most intelligent Africans respecting 
the existence of this country, it has been celebrated throughout 
that Continent from time immentorial, asa territory abounding 
in gold. The Mauritanian author, the Shereef Kdris (or 
Edrissi), whose authority stands high in Africa, has described 
the country of Wangara cight centuries ago, calling it the 
Golden Wangara, which borders on Gano. A copy of this 
celebrated Mogrubcen work is in the Bodleian Library; but it 
has never yet been translated into any European language, so 
that it must be admitted, that the Quarterly Reviewer 1s incom- 
petent to judge of the merit of this interesting African authoe 
and prince. A reference however to the original work would 
place this matter beyond all doubt. A translation of an imper- 
fect abridgment of this work, in which many whole and _inte- 
resting passages are totally omitted, has been made by Pro- 
fessor Hartinany, I sent a jewel of gold manufactured at Wan- 
gara to Mr. James Willis, late Consul for Senegambia, which 
was shown to our late revered monarch, in 1801, (sce Shabee- 
ny’s Account of Timbuctu and Housa, &c. page 103.); and my 
friend Alkaid L’hassen Ramy, a captam in the [Emperor of 
Marocco’s army, who is mentioned in the 117th page of that 
work, 1s well kuown in West Barbary to be a native of Wangara ; 
and I would venture to assert that there are hundreds of negroes 
now in the army of the [Emperor of Marocco, natives of Wan- 
gara!! These elucidations will, L apprehend, be sufficient to 
satisfy an intelligent and discriminating public, that the doubts 
of the Quarterly Reviewer respecting the existence of the cele- 
brated country of Wangara in Africa, have uo substantial foun- 
dation 

Ρ. 235. “Sudan” is supposed by the Quarterly Reviewer to 
be “uterritury setuated between Tunbuctoo and Bornou :” but 
In opposition to this opmion, calculated to deteat the elucidation 
of Afriean geography, FE should remark to the British public nte- 
rested in the discovery und civilisation of Africa, that Jinnie and 
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Sego,whichare situated west of 'Limbuctoo, are includedin Sudan; 
that there are several extensive countries south of the Neel Assu- 
dan, and south of the Equator, that are comprised in the term Sudan. 
In short it is an Arabic word, designating b/ack. All countries 
in Africa, whose inhabitants are black, are called Bled Assudan, 
a term synonymous with the Latin term Nigritia, or with the 
English term Negrofand. Mr. Burkhardt, therefore, (whose 
principles and talents no one can hold in higher estimation than 
myself) was mistaken in giving the name Sudan exclusively to 


the country west of οἷν Bagrermy, called Baghermi in the 


maps. ‘ 

P. 238. “The Mare Tenebrosum.” The Quarterly Reviewer 
supposes this term to signify the Atlantic Ocean. This suppo- 
sition is correct. It js called in the original work of the Shereef 


ῳ -Φω 
Kdris, o ABS poss} EL Bal’r Addalom, and the Atlantic 
ocean is designated by the Arabs by the term El Bah’r Adda- 
lom, 1. e. the sea of darkness, er the unknown sea. 

Ρι 239. “ Taghary is an extensive plain inhabited by Negro 
traders, anda few white people of the heretical creed of By- 
adha, (whom Kosegarten calls kharidji,) Christians or Jews,” 
By this phraseology one would imagine, that in Africa no dis- 
tinction is made between Christians and Jews; but the fact is quite 
otherwise. Kosegarten spells Béadain the German orthography 
byadha, which signities white, i.e. the race or heretical tribe 
of white people ; and what he calls Aharidjt, an Englishman 
would write akkurd, which is a term of derision to designate 
ea meaning Christians or white Pagans; q. d. white Infi- 
dels. 

Whether the Karsehhu of Ibn Batouta be identified with Sego, 
as the Quarterly Reviewer conceives, | cannot determine, having 
no iccollection of the word in [bu Batouta’s work ; but the 
word which is spelled Sego in the maps of Africa, is thus spelt 


ω 
in the Arabic language, Sgtle i. e. Shagru. 

Ibn Batouta, im describing the course of the (Neel el Abeed) 
Niger, procures his information eaclusively from Timbuctoo and 
Kabra; which are the same sources from whence I derived mine, 
respecting this exth ordinary river. 

[bu Batouta, whose orginal work in the Mograbeen Arabic 
1 have read, never went himself from Tinbuctoo to Cairo, as 
some of my informants have, nor even far to the eastward of 
Timbuctoo, ‘Lhe Shercef Edris derived his information respect- 
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ing Sudan fiom the same source, from men who had travelled in 
Sudan, and had gone from Timbuctoo to Fas; and I procured 
my information from several very istelligent Arabs and Moors, 
some of the latter of whom had resided years at ‘Timbuctoo, 
superintending their commercial establishments, and had tra- 
velled from thence to Csiro, to Mecca, and to Moka. ‘Thus all 
our respective information concerning the Niger proceeds from 
similar or the same sources. 

Ibn Batouta says, that tea,’ similar to what he has seen 
cultivated in China, grows spontaneously in Sudan; but that 
the negroes make no use of it., Efe mentions also the coffee 
plant and sugar cane, as indigenous to Africa ; the former grows 
spontaneously in the vicinage of Timbuctoo.* 

P. 236. See the map. ‘This map, composed apparently for 
the purpose of suggesting the course of the Niger, according 
to Ibn Batouta, should not be considered as correct; for it 
places Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo, on the south of the Neel 
el Abeed, or Neel Assudan, (Niger); but neither the Shereef 
Edris, who wrote in the 12th century ; [bn Batouta, who wrote 


* LTremember having read, during my residence in Africa, an Arabic mannscript 
translated from the Abysinnian or Ethiopian language, being the history of the lat- 
ter country. In this book an account is detailed of the conquests of the Ethiopians 
in Asia, by which it appears that they fought and vanquished the hing of Malabar 
with an immense army, and penetrated even unto China, from whence it is more 
than probable they brought with them plants of the tea tree. ‘These events are τὸς 
corded to have happened in the 4th century of the Muhamedan era, which, for the 
information of the general reader it may be observed, answers tu the LOth century of 
the Christian wra. ‘There is also an account in the same book of an Ethiopian army, 
which after hasing penetrated into the heart of Asia, possessing themselves of the 
finest countries of that quarter, Conquered many provinces in China, which were in 
their possession in the 8th century of the Muhamedan ara, and 1 think for some 
time afterwards, until the united forces of China and Ethiopia were completely de- 
feated by the Tartars, and Wankan ben Dawid (David), the emperorof Aby sinnia, was 
killed at the head of hisanny ; whichevent terminated the power of the Abysinnians in 
Asia. 1 regret that mong many memorandums and extracts from celebrated Arabic 
works, which L lost by shipwreck off the coast of Africa, this account of Abysinnia 
was one. The ship foundered, and we got aboard of another vessel, which having 
sailed from Mogodor in company with us the preceding day, was providentially in 
sight, and heard our guns of distress. She lay-to and took us aboard. I had not time 
to save any thing except some wearing apparel ; but [ was miraculously enabled to 
reach the ship in a high sea, ina very small leaky buat, in which none but the mate 
and one sailor dared to venture. 1115 boat, which was the only one we had left, (the 
other having been carried away by a sea as the crew were lowering itdown) swamped 
the instant we got aboard. ; 

The Emperor Wankan, the son of David, is represented in the Abysinnian history 
above alluded to, as a most valiant and enterprising prince. 

5. Isent a sample of this coffee to Mr. James Willis, formerly Consul for Senegam- 
bia. See Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &c. p. 279. 
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in the 14th; nor any other African traveller, will support. this 
new geographical opinion! It is so absuid to place Kabra south 
of the Niger, in contradiction to every ciedible testimony, 
that 1 am disposed to consider it ax an error of the engraver, 
and that it will be corrected by an erratum in the next number 
of the Quarterly Review. 

P.241, line 12, “ Nothing short of a little army could hope to 
succeed in traversing the populous countries of the interior of 
Africa.” ‘This opimon seems to receive some support from 
the lamented Mr. Burkhardt. (Sce the note in page 241.) As 
the discovery and civilisation gf Africa appear to gather advo- 
cates, and have actually excited the curiosity of all the principal 
nations of Europe, it will be probably not irrelevant here to 
offer a few observations on the suggestion of a little army; and 
I have no hesitation in declaring that such a little army would 
be cut to pieces if it attempted to traverse the populous regions 
of Atrica. ‘The first inquiry of the Negroes would be: What is 
the object of this little army? If it consisted of Europeans, 
conquest would be immediately suspected, and ten thousand men 
would not be sufficient to this purpose. [f the little army con- 
sisted of native Africans, some plausible pretext must be given 
for so extraurdinary a journey for alittle army. It would be in 
vain to allege that purposes of science or a desire to ascertain 
the course of their rivers was the object. Little armies do not 
travel to trade, so that commerce could not be plausibly alliged 
as the motive of their journey. Why then do they come? to 
take walk and make book, (as the Negroes of Congo aptly ob- 
served to Captain ‘Tuckey,) certainly would not be a sufficient 
or a satisfactory pretext for the march of such a little army. 

The jealousy of every Negro and of every Arab would be 
roused ; they would take the alarm, and all unite under their 
respective banners to repel and destroy such an invading force ; 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes would be immediately raised, 
who would without difficulty overwhelm and destroy such an 
army. 1 can safely assert, without fear of rational contradiction, 
that no impression will ever be made in Africa by such wild and 
visionary measures ! 

I again repeat with additional confidence, that the only possi- 
ble means of effecting an advantageous intercourse with Africa, 
would be through the medium' of commerce. The Africans 


See Shabceny's Account of Timbuétoo, Housa, &c. Ρ. 247 to 270. 
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are ἃ trading people, of which the slave trade is a lamentable 
example. ‘The profits of trade would be a sufficient pretext to 
the Africans for desiring an intercourse without further exami- 
nation or inquiry. "The Arabs, as well as the Negroes, each 
respectively perceiving the advautages they would derive, the 
former by the hire of their camels, the latter by exchange of their 
produce for our manufactures, would co-operate in promoting 
the mutual interests of the parties, and the road through the 
Sahara from the shores of the Atlantic to Timbuctoo would 
soon become, under prudent European management, as safe and 
as much frequented as the ocean. 

The compass directing the $hip of the desert (the camel) 
wouid then combiue with the interest of the several parties engaged, 
to lay open to British enterprise and to British commerce, all 
the extensive and populous regions of Sudan and Abysinnia, by 
a water communication with the stream of the Neel el Abeed, 
or Neel Assudan. After which (kafilahs) caravans might pass 
through Africa with as much safety as waggons pass along the 
roads of England. 

‘Phus would the most important discoveries go hand-in-hand 
with commerce. We should necessarily, (having every advantage 
on our side,) soon be able to undersell our Moorish competitors, 
who now trade with Sudan at the fourth and fifth hand, before 
the articles reach the consumer. We should thus no longer 
sacrifice case, health, and even life itself, to the prometion 
of African discoveries; but we should effect that desirable 
purpose gradually and progressively, in the same ratio that we 
should improve our own individual circumstances, provide a con- 
siderable new market for our languishing manutactures, (particu- 
lanly Manchester cottons and Insh Imens, which are in general 
demand throughout Sudan,) and thus lay open to Great Britain 
those extensive and populous countries, the discovery of which 
has baffled the enterprise of antient and of modern Lurope. 


J. G, JACKSON. 
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AN OBSCURE PASSAGE IN THE FIRST 
CATILINARIAN ORATION OF 
CICERO EXPLAINED. 


"Ὄμνυσι δ᾽ αἰχμὴν, ἣν ἔχει, μᾶλλον θεοῦ 
ΣΈέβειν πεποιθώς, ὀμμάτων θ᾽ ὑπέρτερον, x. τ. An 
"Misch. 5. c. T. 525. 
Cicero Cat. Or. 1, 6:—- 


QUE quidem [sica] quibus abs te initiata sacris ac devota. 
sit, nescto, quod eam necesse putas consulis in corpore defigere 
Again, ins. 9. 4 quo etiam aquilam illam argenteam, quam tibi 
ac luis omnibus pernicivsam esse confido et funestam fuluram, cur 
domi tue sacrarium scelerum tuorum constitutum futl, sciam esse 
premissam? Tu ut illa diutius carere possis, quam venerari, ad 
cadem proficiscens, solebas? a cujus altaribus swpe istam im- 
piam dexterum ad necem civiam transtulisti? Again, Or. 2, ὁ. 
Cum aguilam iflam argenteam, cui ille etiam sacrarium scele- 
rum domi suc fecerat, scirem esse premissam. 

Dr, Middleton, in his Life of Cicero 1, 199. translates one of 
the passages thus :-—“ 4/ the ensigns of military command, with 
that silver eagle, which he used to keep with great superstition 
in his house.’ Muretus says upon the 2nd passage :—** Erat 
autem aquila parvum sacellum, sive, ut Cicero hic loquitur, 
sacrarium; i quo inerat aquile effigies, vel argeutea, ut hic 
videmus, vel aurea: id sacellum haste impositam ex inferiore 
parte acute, quo im terram defigi posset, portabat is, qui Aqui- 
lifer dicebatur; aquilas autem illas divino cultu affici solitas 
esse, et ea, quie modo recitavi, indicant, οἵ Ciceronis h. 1. verba 
confirmant.” 

Muretus seems to suppose that the eagle itself was the 
sacrarium, or sacellum scelerum; but the words domi su@ con- 
stitutum, domi δι fecerat, militate against this hypothesis. 
The words clearly imply, when they are attentively considered, 
that ¢ Catiline had regarded this silver eagle with such supersti- 
tion, as to convert a part of his house into a separate chapel, 
or sacrarium, iv which he was accustomed to pay to it certain 
devotions :’ Gesner, in his Latin Thesaurus, thinks that Cicero 
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uses the word, as be does in his Letters, in the sense of what, 
in later Latinity, was called ‘ Lararium, vel Sacrarium dome- 
sticum, in quo Lares et Dit dome.tici colehantur ; but the words 
of Cicero seem to prove that he had consecrated for this express 
purpose a certain part of his house, which was probably in 
the ampluvium, where the altar of the Penates stood, as Virgil 
informs us, Jin. 2, 514, 

Adibus in mediis, nudoque sub ethefis axe, 

Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima taurus 

Incumbens are, atque umbra complera Penates. 

Heyne observes in the note :— Gracis Poétis erat ara Jovis 
Hercei in atrio wdium Priami, ἐν «day—, eam aram Virg. in 
impluvium transtulit, ut Penatium ara esset; propius hoc ad 
Romanum morem.” 

Mr. Percival, in his Account of Ceylon, says, p, 155.:—The 
Malays use “ a kind of dagger, called a Kreese, or Crisse ; the 
blade of which is of the best tempercd steel, and often made of 
a serpentine form, so as to inflict a most dreadful wound; the 
handle is of ivory or wood, carved into the figure of a man’s 
body and arms, with a head representing something between 
that of ἃ man and a bird. This they call their Secammy, ΟΥ̓ 
God; and to this figure they make their Salam, or obedience, 
before they draw the Kreese to execute any bloody purpose, on 
which they have determined. After they have by this ceremony 
confirmed their vow, they draw their Kreese, and never again 
sheath it, ull they have drenched it in blood: so resolute is this 
ferocious determination, that, if their adversary is placed beyond 
the reach of their vengeance, sooner than infringe it, they wall 
plunge the dagger into the body of a pig, a dog, a chicken, or 
any live animal they chance to meet, ‘The scabbard is made 
of wood, frequently ornamented with gold or silver wire; and 
the whole appearance of the weapon, as well as the mode of 
wearing it on the right side, greatly resembles that found in the 
ancient dress of the Celtic nations. ‘This terrible instrument is 
rendered still more so by its being always poisoned ; generally 
by the juice of some poisonous herbs, and among those, who 
Can any wise procure it, with poison from the Upa-tree: in the 
use of this fatal weapon they are particularly dextrous, and, like 
other barbarians, make no scruple to employ treachury or sur- 
prise in destroying their enemies: they generally watch their 
opportunity, and stab their victim in the back, or shoulder, 
before*he is aware. These daggers, the instruments of their 
ferocious cruelty, are looked upon by them ds a most sacred 
relic, from father to son, aud from generation to generation: uo 
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ε 
money is accounted sufficient to purchase them, and no violence 
can compel their owners to give them up: when a Malay is 
pressed m battle, he will sooner be slain, or kill himself, than 
surrender his Kreese to the enemy.” | 

[ shall conclude this article with the following extract from 
G. Cuper’s Apotheosis Homeri, inserted in Poleni Utriusque 
Thesauri Antiquitatum Rom. Gracarumque Nova Suppl. 2, 
27. Venet, 1737, 

“© Seneca jam olim eum (Jovem) cum Junone vocavit scepétri- 
geros tonantes, et Justinus testatur, quia ab origine rerum pro 
diis immortalibus veteres hastas coluerunt, ob ejus religionis 
memoriam adhuc deorum simulacris hastus addi, quod verissi- 
mut esse, probatissimi anctores docent ; nam apud Paus. (794.) 
Chwronenses deorum omnium maxime σκήἥπτρον colunt, quod 
Jovi fabricasse Vulcanum fingit Hom., quod Mercurius dedit 
Pelopi; Pelops Atreo, Atreus Thyesti, atque ab eo Agamemnon 
accepit, Τοῦτο οὖν σκῆπτρον σέβουσι δόρυ ὀνομάζοντες, et mox, 
Nads δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτῷ δημοσίᾳ πεποιημένος, ἀλλὰ κατοὶ ἕτος 
ἕκαστον ὁ ἱερώμενος ἐν οἰκήματι ἔχει τὸ σκῆπτρον καὶ αἱ θυσίαι ἀνὰ 
πᾶσαν ἡμέραν θύονται, καὶ τράπεζα παράκειται παντοδαπῶν κρεῶν 
χαὶ πεμμάτων πλήρης: et, me dicam Romanos, —testibus 
esto et Servio, per sceptrum ex Jovis Teretrii templo sum- 
tum im foederibus sanciendis, Parthenopeum ap. Aeschylum, 
alios ap. Virg. Flom. Val. F'l., per hastas jurasse, Ceneumque, 
teste Eustathio, eo insaniw venisse, ut ἀκόντιον, vel telum, in 
medio foro positum jusserit θεὸν τοῦτο ἀριθμεῖν, sive deum existi- 
mare, inter deos numerare, nou, ut Erasmus vertit, precepisse 
diis ut numerarent ; ne, inquam, de his quid dicam, ipsi Romani 
antiquissinis temporibus hastam loco AMartis coluerunt, uti 
Varronis fide tradunt Clem. Alex. atque Amob., cujus ultimi 
verba ascribenda sunt :—Ridetis temporibus priscis Persas flu- 
cium coluisse, memorialia ut indicant scripta ; informem Arabas 
lapidem ; acinacem Scythie nationes ; ramum pro Cinzia The- 
ϑρῖυς, lignum Icarios pro Diana indolatum, Pessinuntios silicem 
pro deum matre; pro Marte Romanos hastam, Varronis ut 


indicant Muse.” 
LL. wu. BARKER. 
Hatton, April 6th, 1813. 
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MS. FRAGMENT OF A GREEK RITUAL. 


γ΄ F 7 Φ Σ : 
Tir following Fragment of a Greek Ritual, taken from a 
Ms. (belonging to the late and the learned Mr. Walker of 
Trin. Coll. Cam. and perhaps trauscribed from a copy im the 
Library at Paris,) the characters of which are’ those of a person 
well skilled in Paleography, is in itself curious, and, as far 
as our researches have enabled us to discover, is now for the 
first time published. The system, on which it has been framed, 
evidently for the purpose of bemg chanted, is obvious on exa- 
mination. A sentence, which we may imagine to have been a 
recitative," introduces a hymn consisting of 13 Imes, that is, 
Ὁ couplets, and a single line, which is invariably the same, and 
which was probably sung in full chorus. ‘The lines im each 
couplet are of equal length, measured by the number of syila- 
bles. ‘The number in the first couplet is 10; in the second, 
13; in the third, 16; in the fourth, 14; in the fifth and sixth, 
11. This holds throughout the whole Fragment, with only one 
exception in the third couplet of the first part, in which Θεὸς, or 
the termination sg in ἐπουράνιος, is to be considered as a mono- 
syllable. ‘he hymn is succeeded by another sentence, which 
uniformly terminates with the chorus, (as we may conjecture,) 


᾿Αλληλούϊα. 
The words marked thus *, are omitted in I]. Stephens’ The- 


Saurus. 

x * * * * * * & KF KF ἃ 
Χαῖρε, βουλῆς ἀποῤῥήτου μύστις" 

Χαῖρεν σιγῆς δεομένων πίστις. 
Χαῖρε, τῶν θαυμάτων Χριστοῦ τὸ προοίμιον" 

Χαῖρε, τῶν δογμάτων αὐτοῦ τὸ κεφάλαιον. 
Χαῖρε, κλίμοξ ἐπουράνιος, δι᾽ ἧς κατέβη ὁ Θεῦς" 

Χαῖρε, γέφυρα μετάγουσα τοὺς ἐκ γῆς πρὸς οὐρανόν. 
Χαῖρε, τὸ τῶν ᾿Αγγέλων πολυϑρύλλητον θαῦμα" 

Χαῖρε, τὸ τῶν Δαιμόνων * πολυθρήνητον τραῦμα. 
Χαῖρε, τὸ φῶς ἀῤῥήτως γεννήσασα" 

Xaige, τὸ πῶς μηδένα διδάξασα. 
Χαῖρε, σοφῶν ὑπερβαίνουσα γνῶσιν 

Χαῖρε, πιστῶν καταυγάξουσα φρένας. 

: Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


ασσασσσασδαδααααν δ... ον ὐπὐσὐὑὀσπασσσσσισπο 


' Thisis wanting in the commencement of the Fragment. 
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Δύναμις τοῦ ᾿γψίστου é ἐπεσχίασε τῦτε πρὸς σύλληψιν τῇ ἀπειρογά- 
po" καὶ τὴν εὔκαρπον ταύτης νηδὺν, ὡς ἀγρὴν ὑπέδειξεν ἡδὺν ὦ ἅπασι τοῖς 
θέλουσι ϑερίζειν σωτηρίαν, ἐν τῷ ψάλλειν οὕτως, ᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

Ἔχουσα Ἂ Θευδόχον ” παρθέ γῆς τὴν μήτραν, ἀνέδραμε πρὸς τὴν 
᾿Ελισάβετ' τὸ δὲ βρέφος § ἐκείνης εὐθὺς ἔ ἐτιγνοῦν τὸν ταύτης ἀσπασμὸν, 
ἔχαιρε" καὶ ἅλμασιν ὡς ἄσμασιν ἐβόα πρὸς τὴν Θεοτύκον' 


Χαῖρε, βλαστιῦ ἀμαράντου κλῆμα" . 
Χαῖρε, καρποῦ ἀκηράτου XT Ye. 
«Χαῖρε, γεωργὸν yz ὠργοῦσα φιλάνθρωπον" 
Χαῖρε, φυτουργὸν τῆς ζωῆς ἢ ἡμῶν φύουσα. 
Χαῖρεν ἄρουρα βλαστάνουσα "εὐφορίαν οἰκτιρμῶν' 
Χαῖρε ε, τράπεζα, βαστάζουσα εὐθηνίαν ἱλασμῶν. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι χειμῶνα THs τροφῆς ἀναβάλλεις" 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι λιμένα τῶν ψυχῶν ἑτοιμάξεις. 
Χαῖρε, δεκτὸν πρεσβείας θυμίαμα" 
“Χαῖρε, παντὸς τοῦ κόσμου ἐξίλασμα. 
“Χαῖρε, Θεοῦ πρὸς θνητοὺς εὐδοκία" 
Χαῖρε, θνητῶν πρὸς Θεὸν παῤῥησία. 
ἢ Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ζάλην ἔνδοθεν ἔ eX wv, λογισμῶν ἀμφιβόλων, ὁ 0 σώφρων "Iman ἐταρά- 
aon, πρὸς τὴν ἄγαμοόν σε θεωρῶν, καὶ * κλεψίγαμον ὑ ὑπονοῶν, ἄμεμπτε" 
μαθῶν δέ σου τὴν σύλληψιν ἐκ Πνεύματος ‘Ayiou, ἔζη, ᾿Αλλη- 
λούϊα. 

"Ἤκουσαν οἱ ποιμένες. τῶν ᾿᾿γγέλων ὑμνούντων, τὴν * ἔ ἔνσαρκον τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ παρουσίαν" καὶ δραμόντες ὡς πρὸς ποιμένα, θεωροῦσι τοῦτον, 
ὡς ἀμνὸν ἄμωμον, ἐν τῇ γαστρὶ Μαρίας βοσκηθέντα, ἣν ὑμνοῦντες 
εἶπον" 


Χαῖρε, ἀμνοῦ καὶ ποιμένος μήτηρ᾽ 

“Χαῖρε, αὐλὴ λογικῶν προβάτων. 
Χαῖρε, ἀοράτων ἐχθρῶν a ἀμυντήριον' 

Χαῖρε, παραδείσου θυρῶν * ἀνοικτήριον. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι τοὶ οὐράνια ω συναγάλλεται τῇ vis 

Χαῖρε, ὅτι τὰ ἐπίγεια. συγχορεύει οὐρανοῖς. 
“Χαῖρε, τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων τὸ ἀσίγητον στόμα' 

Χαῖρε, τῶν ἀθλοφόρων τὸ ἀνίκητον θάρσος. 
Χαῖρε, στεῤῥὸν τῆς πίστεως ἔρεισμα" 

Χαῖρε, λαμπρὸν τῆς χάριτος γνώρισμα. 
Χαῖρε, δι’ ἧς ἐγυμνώθη 6" Αιδης" 

Χαῖρε, δι’ ἧς ἐνεδύθημεν δόξαν. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


* Θεοδρόμον ἀστέρα θεωρήσαντες Μάγοι, τῇ τούτου ἠκολούθησαν 
αἴγλῃ" καὶ ὡς λύχνον κρατοῦντες αὐτὸν, δι’ αὐτοῦ ἠρεύνουν xpaTasoy 
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ἄνακτα, καὶ φθάσαντες τὸν * d binsiuy: ἐχάρησαν αὐτῷ βοῶντες, 
᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

"Rov παῖδες Χαλδαίων, ἐν χερσὶ τῆς παρθένου, τὴν πλάσαντα χειρὶ 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους" καὶ δεσπότην νοοῦντες αὐτὸν, εἰ καὶ δούλου ἔλαβε μορ- 
div, ἔσπευσαν τοῖς δώροις θεραπεῦσαι, καὶ βοῆσαι τῇ εὐλογημένῃ" 

Χαῖρε, ἀστέρος ἀδύτου para’ 

Xaipe, αὐγὴ μυστικῆς ἡμέρας. 
Χαῖρε, τῆς ἀπάτης τὴν κάμινον σβέσασα, 

Χαῖρε, τῆς τριάδος τοὺς μύστας φυλάττουσα. 
Χαῖρε, τύραννον ἀπάνθρωπον ἐκβαλοῦσα τῆς ἀρχῆς" 

Χαῖρε, κύριον “Δδιλάνθρωπρν ἐπιδείξασα Χριστόν. 
Χαῖρε, ἣ τῆς βαρβάρου λυτρουμένη ϑρησκχεί εἰας" 

Χαῖρε, ἡ τοῦ βορβόρου ἡ ῥυομένη τῶν ἔργων. 
Χαῖρε, πυρὸς προσκύνησιν παύσασα" 

Xaips, Ὅλη γι: παθῶν ἀπαλλάττουσα. 
Χαῖρε, πιστῶν ὁδηγὲ σωφροσύνης" 

Χαῖρε, πασῶν γενεῶν εὐφροσύνη. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Κήρυκες Θεοφόροι, γεγονότε ς οἱ Maya, ὑπέστρε abay εἰς τὴν BaB6- 
λῶνα, ἐκτελέσαντες σοῦ τὸν χρησμὸν, καὶ κηρύξαντες σὲ τὸν Χριστὸν 
ἅπασιν" ἀφέντες τὸν ᾿Πρώδην ὡς ληρώδη, μὴ εἰδῶτα (sic) ψάλλειν, 

᾿Ἡλληλούϊα. 

Ἰάμψας ἐν τῇ Αἰγύπτῳ φωτισμὸν ἀληθεί, shag ἐδίωξας τοῦ ψεύδους 
τὸ σκότος" τὰ γὰρ εἴδωλα ταύτης σωτὴρ, μὴ ἐνέγκαντα σοῦ τὴν 
ἰσχὺν, πέπτωκεν" οἱ τούτων δὲ ῥυσθέ ντες ἐβόων πρὸς τὴν θεοτόκον" 


Χαῖρε, ἀνόρθωσις - τῶν ἀνθρώπων' 

“Χαῖρε, κατάπτωσις τῶν δαιμόνων. 
Χαῖρε, τῆς ἀπάτης τὴν πλάνην πατήσασα" 

Χαῖρε, τῶν εἰδώλων τὸν δόλον ἐλέγξασα. 
Χαῖρε, θάλασσα ποντίσασα Ῥαραὼ τὸν γοητόν' 

Χαῖρε, πέτρα ἡ ποτίσασα τοὺς διψῶντας τὴν ζωήν. 
“Χαῖρε, πύρινε στύλΞ, oonyay τοὺς ἐν σκύτει" 

Χαῖρε σκέπη τοῦ χόσμου πλατυτέρα νεφέλης. 
“Χαῖρε, τροφὴ τοῦ μάννα διάδοχε" 

Χαῖρε, τρυφῆς ἁγίας διάκονε. 
Χαῖρε, ἣ γῆ ἡ τῆς ἐπαγγελίας" 

Χαῖρε, ἐξ ἧς ῥέει μέλι καὶ γάλα. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Μέλλοντος Σιμεῶνος τοῦ παρόντος αἰῶνος μι Ξθίστασθαι τοῦ ἀπατεώ- 
νος, ἐπεδύθης ὡς βρέφος αὐτῷ, ἀλλ' ἐγνώσϑης τούτῳ καὶ Θεὸς τέλειος, 
διόπερ ἐξ: ἐπλάγη σοῦ τὴν ἄῤῥητον σοφίαν, κράζων, ᾿Δλληλούϊα.. 

Νέαν ἔδειξε κτίσιν, ἐμφανίσας ὁ κτίστης ἥμιν, τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
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ἐγομένοις, ἐξ ὦ ἀπόρου βλαστήσας γαστρὸς, καὶ φυλάξας ταύτην ὥσπερ 
ἦν ἄφθορον" ἵνα, τὸ θαῦμα βλέποντες, ὑμνήσωμεν αὐτῇ βοῶντες" 


Χαῖρε, τὸ ἄνθος τῆς ἀφθαρσίας" 

Χαῖρε, τὸ στέφος τῆς ἐγχρατείας. 
Χαῖρε, ἀναστάσεως τύπον ἐχλάμπουσα' 

Χαῖρε, τῶν ἀγγέλων τὸν βίον ἐμφαίνουσα. 
Χαῖρε, δένδρον ἀἀγλαόκαρπον, ἐξ οὗ τρέφονται πιστοί" 

Χαῖρε, ξύλον * εὐσκιόξζυλλον, up’ οὗ σκέπονται πολλοί. 
Χαῖρε, κυοφοροῦσα ὁδηγὸν πλανωμένοις" 

Χαῖρε, ἀπογεννῶσα λυτρωτὴν αἰχμαλώτοις. 
Χαῖρε, κριτοῦ δικαίου δυσώπης: ς᾽ 

Χαῖρε, πολλῶν πταιόντων συγχώρησις. 
Χαῖρε, στολὴ τῶν γυμνῶν παῤῥησία" 

Χαῖρε, στοργὴ πάντα πόδον νικῶσα. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 

Ξένον τόκον ἰδόντες, ξενωθῶμεν τοῦ κόσμου, τὸν νηῦν εἰς οὐρανὸν με- 
ταθέντες. διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ ὁ ὑψηλὸς Θεὸς ἐπὶ γῆς ἐράνη ταπεινὸς ἄν- 
θρωπος, βουλόμενος ἑλκῦσαι πρὸς τὸ ὕψος τοὺς αὐτῷ βυιᾶντας, ᾿Δλλη- 
λυύϊα. 

"Onos ἣν ἐν τοῖς κάτω, καὶ τῶν ἄνω oud ὅλως ἀπὴν 6 ἀπερίγραπτος 
Λόγος: συγκατάβασις γὰρ θεϊκὴ, οὐ μετάβασις δὲ τυπικὴ γέγονε, καὶ 
Toxog ἐκ παρθένου θεολήπτου ἀκουούσης ταῦτα" 


Χαῖρε, Oro ἀχωρήτου χώρα: 
Χαῖρε, σεπτοῦ μυστηρίου θύρα. 
Χαῖρε, τῶν ἀπίστων ἀμφίβολον ἄκουσμα" 
Χαῖρε, τῶν πιστῶν ἀναμφίβολον καύχημα. 
Χαῖρε, ὄχημα πανάγιον τοῦ ἐπὶ τῶν Χερουβίμ" 
Χαῖρε, οἴκημα πανάριστον τ τοῦ ἐπὶ τῶν Σεραφίμ. 
Χαῖρε, ἣ τἀναντία εἰς ταὐτὸ ἀγαγοῦσα" 
Χαῖρε, ἣ παρϑε νίαν καὶ λοχείαν ζευγνῦσα. 
Χαῖρε, δι᾿ ἧς ἐλύθη παράβασις" 
Χαῖρε δὲ ἧς ἠνοίχθη παράδεισος. 
Χαῖρε, ἡ h κλεὶς τῆς Χριστοῦ βατιλείας" 
Χαῖρε, ἐλπὶς ἀγαθῶν αἰωνίων. 
Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Πᾶσα φύσις ᾿Αγγέλων κατεπλάγη τὸ μέγα τῆς σῆς ἐνανθρωπήσεως 
ἔργον᾽ τὸν ἀπρόσιτον γὰρ ὡς Catv, ἐθεώρει πάσι «προσιτὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
ἡμῖν μὲν συ. διάγοντα, ἀκηύντα δὲ παρὰ πάντων οὕτως, ᾿ἡλληλούϊα. 

ἱΡήτορας πολυφθόγγους ὡς ἰχθύας ἀφώνους Ov? μεν ἐπὶ oul, θεοτόκε" 
ἀποροῦσι γὰρ λέγειν τὲ πᾶς, καὶ παρθένος μένεις καὶ τεκεῖν ἰσχύσας" 
ἥμεις δὲ τὸ μυστύριον θαυμάζοντες, πιστῶς βοῶυεν" 
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Χαῖρε, σοφίας Θεοῦ δοχεῖον' 
Χαῖρε, προνοίας αὐτοῦ ταμεῖον. 
“Χαῖρε, φιλοσόφους ἀσόφους δεικνήηυσα" 
Χαῖρε, τεχνολόγους ἀλόγους ἐλέγχουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι ἐμωράνθησαν Ἢ οἱ δεινοὶ συζητηταί: 
Χαῖρε , ὅτι ἐμαρ: νθησαν οἱ τῶν μύϑων ποιηταί. 
Xaipe, τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὰς πλοκὰς διασπῶσα" 
Χαῖρε, τῶν ἁλιέων τὰς σαγήνας πληροῦφα. 
“Χαῖρε, βυθοῦ ἀγνοίας ἐξέλκουσα" 
Χαῖρε, πολλοὺς ἐν γνώσει φωτίζουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ὁλκὰς τῶν θελόντων σωθῆναι" 
Χαῖρε, λιμὴν τῶν τοῦ βίου πλωτήρων. 
Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


“Σῶσαι θέλων τὰν κότμον ὁ τῶν ὅλων κοσμήτωρ, πρὸς τοῦτον 
αὐτεπάγγε ἑλτος ἤλθε" καὶ ποιμὴν ὑπάρχων ws Osos, δι᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐφάνη 
καθ᾽ ἢ ἡμᾶς ἄνθρωπος" ὁμοίῳ γὰρ τὸ ὅμοιον καλέσας, ὡς Θεὸς ἀκούει, 
᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

Τεῖχος | εἰ τῶν παρθένων, θεοτόκε παρθένε, καὶ πάντων τῶν εἴς σε 
"π οστρεχόντων' 6 γὰρ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῆς γῆς κατεσκεύασέ σὲ ποιητὴ, 
ἄχραντε, οἰκήσας ἐν τῇ μήτρα σου, καὶ πάντας σοι προσφωνεῖν διδάξας" 


Χαῖρε, ἣ στύλη τῆς παρθενίας" 
“Χαῖρε, ἡ 7 πύλη τῆς σωτηρίας. 
Χαῖρε, ἀρχηγὲ νοητῆς ἀναπλάσεως" ᾿ 
Χαῖρε, χορηγὲ" θεϊκῆς ἀγαθότητος. 
Χαῖρε, σὺ γὰρ ἀνεγέννησαις τοὺς συλληφθέντας αἰσχρῶς" 
Χαῖρε, σὺ yap ἐνουβέτητας τοὺς συληθέντας τὸν νοῦν. 
Χαῖρε, ἡ τὸν φθυρέα τῶν tp: :-γῶν καταργοῦσα" 
Χαῖρε, ἡ ἣ τὸν σπορέα τῆς ἁγνείας τεκοῦσα. 
Χαῖρε. παστὰς ἀσπόρου ιυμφεύσεωρ" 
Χαῖρε, πιστοὺς Κυρίῳ ὡρμόξουτα. 
“Χαῖρε, καλὴ κουροτρόῷΞε παρθένων' 
Χαῖρε, ψυχῶν νυμφοστόλε ἁγίων. 
7 Χαῖρε, νύμξη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ὕμνος ἅπας ἡττᾶται * συγεκτείνεσθαι σπεύδων τῷ πλήθει τῶν 
πολλῶν οἰκτιρμῶν σοῦ" ἰσαρίθμους Ψαλμοὺς καὶ αδὰς ἂν προσφέρω- 
μέν σοι, βασιλεῦ ἅγιε, οὐδὲν τελοῦμεν ἀξιον, ὧν δέξωνας ἢ ἡμῖν τοῖς σοὶ 
βασι," “λληλούϊα 

* «Ῥωτοδόχον λαμπάδα, τοῖς ἔν σκότει φανεῖσαν, ὁρῶμεν τὴν ἁγίαν 
παρθένον" τὸ γὰρ, ἀῦλον ἅπτουσα φῶς, ὁδηγεῖ πρὸς γνῶσιν θεϊκὴν ἄπαν- 
τας" αὐγὴ τὸν νοῦν φωτίξουσα, κραυγῇ δὲ τιμωμένη ταῦτα" 
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Χαῖρε, ἀκτὶς νοητοῦ ἡλίου" 

Χαῖρε, βολὶς τοῦ ἀδύτου φέγγους. 
Χαῖρε, ἀστραπὴ τοὶς ψυχὰς καταλάμπουσα" 

Χαῖρε, ὡς βροντὴ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καταπλήττουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι τὸν * πολύφωτον ἀνατέλλεις φωτισμόν" 

Χαῖρε, ὅ ὅτι τὸν πολύῤῥητον ἀναβλύξεις ποταμόν. 
Χαῖρε, τῆς κολυμβήθρας ζωγραφοῦσα τὸν τύπον" 

Χαῖρε, τῆς ἁμαρτίας ἀναιροῦσα τὸν ῥύπον. 
Χαῖρε, λουτὴρ ἐκπλύνων συνείδησιν" 

Χαῖρε, χρατὴρ κιρνῶν ἀγαλλίασιν. 
Χαῖρε, ὀσμὴ τῆς Χριστοῦ εὐωδίας" 

Χαῖρε, ζωὴ μυστικῆς εὐωχίας. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 

Χάριν δοῦναι θελήσας, ὀφλημάτων ἀρχαίων ὁ πάντων * χρεωλύτης 
ἀνθρώπων, ἐπεὶ δήμησε δι᾿ ἑαυτοῦ πρὸς τοὺς ἀποδήμους. τῆς αὐτοῦ χάριτος" 
καὶ σχίσας τὸ χειρόγραφον, ἀκούει παρὰ πάντων οὕτως, ᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

Ψάλλοντές σο" τὴν τόκον, ἀνυμνοῦμέν σε τάντες, ὡς ἔμψυχον ναὸν, 
θεοτόχε' ἐν τῇ σῇ γὰρ οἰκήσας γαστρὶ, ὁ συνέχων πάντα τῇ χειρὶ καί 
σε ἡγίασεν, ἐδόξασεν, ἐδίδαξε βοᾷν σοι πάντας" 


Χαῖρε, σκηνὴ τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ “όγου" 

Χαῖρε, ἁγία, ἁγίων με είζων. 
Χαῖρε, κιβωτὲ χρυσωθεῖσα τῷ πνεύματι" 

Χαῖρε, θησαυρὲ τῆς ζωῆς ἀδαπάνητε. 
Χαῖρε, τίμιον διάδημα βασιλέων εὐσεβῶν" 

Χαῖρε, καύχημα σεβάσμιον | ἱερέ ων εὐλαβῶν. 
Kaige, τῆς ἐκκλησίας 5 ἀσάλευτος πύργος" 

Χαῖρε, τῆς βασιλείας τὸ ἀπόρῆητον τείχος. 
Χαῖρε, δι᾿ ἧς ἐγείρονται τρόπαια" 

Χαῖρε, δι᾿ ἧς ἐχθροὶ καταπίπτουσι. 
Χαῖρε, χρωτὸς τοῦ ἐμοῦ θεραπεία" 

Χαῖρε, ψυχῆς τῆς ἐμῆς σωτηρία. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ἂ Ἀπανύμνητε μῆτερ, ἣ τεκοῦσα τὸν πάντων * Ἂ ¥ ¥ ¥ KH 
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Inter omnes fere homines seculi, quo vivimus, eruditos, qui 
sedulo se accinxerunt ad editioncs Graecorum Ne: riptorum pro- 
ferendas, unum omnes uno ore Schweighieuserum eminere 
dicunt, ‘Testes sunt Polybius, Appianus, [cpietetus, Athenwus, 
Herodotusque: e quarum vel una qualibet editionum haud exi- 
guam sibi famam Schweighzuser poterat arrogare ; quippe cui ne- 
que Grece lingue cognitio haud mediocris, neque virium suarum 
existimatio injusta, deesse nequé laboris obeundi improvidentia, 
neque detrectatio incepti adfuisse videretur. His aliisque dotibus 
Virum cumulate ornatum, non is sum, qui prieconio inepto 
elevare velim. Mihi tamen liceat dolere eum fuisse 1 ita natura 
comparatum, ut in illo frustra τὴν Critici ἀγχίνοιαν quareres. 
Minime me fugit nonnullos extare, a quibus omnis ingenii vis 
pro re vilissima haberi solet, quique Jucro ponunt Schweig- 
hauserum fuisse magis Wesselingio similem, quam Valckenaero, 
cujus ἀγχίνοια nihil aliud (ita κόρακες πρὸς τὸν ἄετον γηρθουσινὴ 
effecit, quam ut conjecturas ex genio petitas aut ineptas 
aut falsas proferret, veteremque scripturam turbaret. Veruu 
ipse cum patronis istis inveterati mumpsimus nullum ini 
consortium, neque inire volo. L.icentiam diu aliam, sumpsimus ; 
hodieque genio indulgere libet, dunn emendationes nonnullas 
in Grace Historiw patrem et principem hisce scriplis mando et 
nihil veritus commendo. 

Ordiar ab illa de Arione narratiuncula in lib. 1. 23. 
Περίανδρος δὲ ἦν ] Κυψέλου παῖς, οὗτος ὁ τῷ Θρασυβούλῳ τὸ 
χρηστήριον μηνύσας" ἐτυράννευε δὲ 2 ὁ Περίανδρος Κορίνθου" τῷ δὴ 
λέγουσι Κορίνθιοι, ὁμολογέουσι δέ σφι Aca Bia, ἐν τῷ 3 βίῳ aves 
μέγιστον παραστῆναι" ᾿Αρίονα τὸν Μεϑυμναῖον ἐ ἐπὶ I δελφῖνος ἐξενειχθέντα 
ἐπὶ Ταίναρον, ἐόντα κιθαρῳδὸν τῶν τότε 4. ἐόντων οὐδένος δεύτερον, καὶ 
διθύραμβον, πρῶτο» ἀνθρώπων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, ποιήσαντά τε καὶ 
ὀνομάσαντα καὶ διδάξαντα & ἐν Κορίνθῳ. Τοῦτον τὸν ᾿Δρίονα λέγουσι, 
5 τὸν πολλὸν τοῦ χρόνου διατρίβοντα 6 παρὰ Περιάνδρῳ, ἐπιθυμῆσαι 
πλῶσαι ἐς ᾿Ιταλίην τε καὶ Σικελίην" ἐργασάμενον δὲ χρήματα Ee 
γάλα, θελῆσαι ὀπίσω ἐς Ko ἔρινθον ἀπικέσθαι" ὁρμᾶσθαι μὲν 7 νυν ἐκ 
Τάραντος, πιστεύοντα δὲ 8 οὐδαμοῖ οἷσι, μᾶλλον ἣ Κορινθίοισι, μισθώσασθαι 
πλοῖον ἀνδρῶν ορινθίων' τοὺς δὲ ἐν τῷ πελάγεϊ ἐπιβουλεύειν, τὸν 
᾿Αρίονα ἐκβαλόντας, ἔ ἔχειν τὰ ὶ χρήματα" τὸν δὲ συνιέντα ὦ τοῦτο, λίσσεσ- 
Bees, χρήματα μέν σφι τροϊέντα, “Ψυχὴν δὲ παραιτεόμενον' 10 οὔκων δὴ 
weilesy αὐτὸν τούτοισι, ἀλλὰ κελεύειν τρὺς πορῆμέαις ἣ ἢ αὐτὸν διαχρᾶσθαϊ 
μιν, ὡς ἂν 11 ταφῆς ἐν γῇ τύχη, 12 ἢ ἐκπηδᾶν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν τὴν 
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ταχίστην' ἀπειληθέντα δὲ τὸν ᾿Αρίονα ἐς ἀπορίην, παραιτήσασθαι, ἐπειδή 
σφι οὕτω δοκέοι, περιϊδέειν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ σκεύῃ πάσῃ στάντα ἐν τοῖσι ἑδω- 
λίοισι aston ἀείσας δὲ ὑπεδέκετο ἑωυτὸν 13 κατεργάσασθαι" καὶ, τοῖσι 
14 ἐσελθεῖν γὰρ ἡδονὴν, εἰ μέλλοιεν ἀκούσεσθαι τοῦ ἀρίστου 15 
ἀνθρώπων ἀοιδοῦ, ἀνωχωρῆσαι ἐκ τῆς πρὺμνης εἰς μέσην νέαι. 

Jamitesto delenda sunt Κυψέλου παῖς : ne forte οὗτος referatur 
ad Κύψελον. Certe gi. venit e 1.20. Περίανδρον τὸν Κυψέλου : simili- 
ter dele(2.) ὁ Περίάνδρος. 3. Quid sibi velit Lesbiorum mentio in tala 
re plane nescio: etsi vox eadem repetitur ad finem narratiuncule. 
Mox ἐν τῷ Biwest plane ineptum. Sententia tenor postulat ἐν τῷ 
ἀνομοίῳ vel simile quid. Itademum ratio patet, cur Llerodotusscrip- 
Serit ὁμολογέουσι δὲ ---ἐν τῷ ἀνομοίῳ, θῦμα weyiotov.— Quod ad vocem 
ipsam ἀνόμοιος, non probabilis, vid. Lexica. Quod ad β et μ per- 
mutata, adi palwographiz peritos. 4. Displicet ἐόντων ροϑι ἐόντα. In 
tali formula τῶν τότε, participium rectius omittitur, 5. MS. Pass. 
τὸ πολλόν: quod prastat. 6. Vice παρὰ MS.ovy. Fuit olim ἐν 
Περιάνδρου scil. οἴκω. 7. Manifesto legide betdy vice νυν. 8. Prop- 
ter ἀνδρῶν ΙΚορινθίων sententia tenor hic postulat— οὐδάμ᾽ ἀνοιῖσι (1. 6. 
ἀνθρώποισι). Ὁ. Vice τοῦτο syntaxis exigit αὐτοὺς λίσσεσθαι. Mox 
utinam MSS. prebcant οὔκων δὴ πείθειν δυνατὸν λόγοισι, ἀλλὰ 
κελεύειν τοὺς πορθμέας αὐτὸν διαχρᾶσθαί μιν. 10. Vice ταφῆς MS. 
sageis. Lueptias loci vidit Reiske, neque rem explicuit Wess, 
Herodotus sciipsit ὅκα ἀφανὴς ἡ γῆ τύχῃ, quum procul e couspectu 
terra fuerit :" alioqui metuere poterant παι, ne insidie essent 
patefacta. 12. Voces 4 ἐκπηδᾷν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν manifesto Inseri 
debent post (13) κατεργάζεσθαι ; etenim non erat, cur nautw de 
mortis genere dissiderent, optionemyue darent Arion: qui plane 
falsus esset, 86 1} mare projiciens, postquam sibi manus inferre 
promiserat. <Atqui is ὑπεδέκετο, ul opinor, ἑαυτὸν κατεργάζεσθαι 
ἢ ἐχπηδᾷν εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν. Quod ad τὴν ταχίστην, cur Voces jungl 
debent cum διαχράσθαι. Ltenim in talire, ubiargentum est cede 
querendum, quisque solet esse imputicns more. 14. Notam 
prolixam scripsit Schweighwuser ad tuendum. Jectionem, quam 
T. UWemstethusius merito offenderat. Cum" Schweighwusero 
facit quoque [lermannus, sed mul proficit. LE versione Valla 
lectio νειὰ erui potest. Καὶ τούτους, ἐσῆλθε γὰρ ἡδονὴ, εἰ 
μέλλοιεν, ἀκούσεσθαι : quod convenit ad amussim cum verbis 
Valle. IJstusgitur invaserat enim libido audiendé prestantissi- 
mum modulatorem: convenit quoque ἐσῆλθε --- ἡδονὴ cum ἵμερος 
—éinyAde ini. 80. Mox εἰ μόλλοιεν, que verba callide Interpres 
preterit, redde si cunctati fuerint. 15. Grace dici nequit ἀρίστου 
ἀνθρώπων ἀοιδοῦ. Scripsit Llerodotus vel ἀρίστου διϑυροὶμβοποίου 
vel κιθαρῳδοῦ, ᾿ ae 
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Diu nimis in hoc loco sum moratus, Pergam ad i. 86. Ibi 
legitur : 

Ἔλεγε δὴ ὡς ἦλθε ἀρχὴν ὁ Sean. ἐὼν ᾿Αθηναῖος. Ubi quid sit 
ἀρχὴν exputare nequeo. Swepe apud Herodotum extat ἀρχὴν 
vice adverbii, et redditur’ omnino. Verum semper cum par- 
ticula, que negationem significat, aut jungitur aut jungi debet. 
Cf. iv. 25. τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἐνδέκομαι ἀρχήν : itaenim MS. Arch. ct 
similiter in iv. 28. ὄνοι οὐκ ἀνέχονται ἀρχὴν ; et iv. 40. οὐ φύει κέρεα 
τὰ κτήνεα ἀρχὴν: vi. 33. οὐδὲ ἔπλωσαν ἀρχήν. Lic vero ἀρχὴν 
ἴσο volunt Wessel, et Schweigh. locis plane dissimilibus, 
nempe 1. 140. καὶ ἀμφὶ μὲν τῷ νόμῳ τούτῳ ἐχέτω ὡς καὶ ἀρχὴν 
ἐνομίσθη : verum 101 debet legi ὡς κατ᾽ ἀρχὴν; etenim respicit 
Herodotus ad sua verba τάδε λέγεται καὶ οὐ σαφηνέως dicta sub 
ΠΟ excursus. In ii. 98, τὴν ἀρχὴν exhibet Arch. et recipi 
debet. [lic vero uleus latet altius: veram collato 1. 29. καὶ 
δὴ καὶ Σόλων ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναῖος, medicina se prodit: ἦλθε ὁ Σόλων 
ἬΝΠἪΡ ἐὼν ” Adyvaios. 

Minori negotio restitui potest i. 93. 

Θωύματα δὲ γὴ Audin ἐς συγγραφὴν οὐ μάλα ἔχει, ola τε καὶ ἄλλη 
χώρη, πάρεξ τοῦ ἐκ τοῦ Ἰμώλου καταφερομένου ψήγματος. Υ 

nter live nego dici posse Θωύματα--- μάλα ἔχει. Debuit esse 
πολλὰ vel οὐκ ἄλλα. Neque intelligo satis οἷά te καὶ ἄλλη 
χώρη. Intelligere poteram οἷά te καὶ μεγάλη χώρη. Mox 
post ψήγματος abesse nequit χρυσοῦ. Jd unice «omprohatur 
Jocis quam maaime simiibus. Aginen ducit ipse Ilerodotus 
iv. 195. Ψψήγμα ἀναφέρουσι χρυσοῦ. v. 101. Πακτωλὸν ποταμὸν ὃς 
σφι ψῆγμα χρυτοῦ καταφηρέων ἐκ τοῦ Γμώλου. Adde Athen. vi. p. 
233. KE. ποτάμια τυχόντα ψήγματα χρυσοῦ καταξέρει. Incertus 
apud Harpocrat. V. Χρυσοχοεῖον---ὡς ἐν ‘Tuntrw χρυσοῦ ψήγμα 
πολὺ φανείη. Ltymol. V. ᾿Εχέδωρος---χρυσοῦ γὰρ καταφέρων 
ψήγματα. Nihil hic annotavit Schweighwuser, neque aliter 
fecit in i. 33. quod sane miror,  Etenttn ue Larchero quidem 
lectio vulgata omni parte satisfacere videtur, Loca tamen ab 
es allegata, quibuS adde et iv. 27. nequeunt Ista. 

Καὶ δὴ καὶ ὁ λόγος οὕτω αἱρέει" ῥέει γὰρ x. τ. A. Seripsit enim 
Herodotus ὁ λόγος οἰκώς ἐστι" ῥέει γὰρ---οἴ, v. 10. ἐμοὶ μέν vow 
ταῦτα λέγοντες δοκέουσι λέγειν οὐκ οἰκότα τὰ γὰρ x. τ. Δ. neque 
distat iv. 195. οἰκότα ἐστὶ ἀληθίη. Manifesto Πότ pee 6 voce: 
proxima oriuntur, “ 

Non eodem, quo pracedentia, silentio pratereunt Editores: 
locum difficilem in 11, 135, Sermo est de Rhudopide meretrice : 

Καὶ »ἄρτα ἐπαφρόδιτος γενομένη μεγάλα ἐκτήσατο χρήματα ὡς 
AN ΕΙΝΑΙ 'ῬΟΔΩΏΠΙΝ, ἀτὰρ οὐκ ὥςγε ἐς πυραμίδα ταύτην ἐξικέσθαι ---- 

Ibi Valckenaeri conjecturam 'Podemios male edidit Schwfer. Ma- 
nifesto scripsit Herodotus ὡς ANA@EINAI ΔΏΡΟΝ TI, ἀτὰρ οὐκ. 
_ ὡς -τ ἐξικέσθαι. Donum illud mox commemorat Historicus, nempe 
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ὀβελοὺς βουπόρους πολλοὺς σιδηρέους. Quale fuerit illud meretricis 
donum, alibi exponam. Etenim de rebus impudicis, quas He- 
rodotus usque aversatus est, ut verbis Herodoteis utar, evoropa 
μοι κείσθω. Lectionem vulgatam frustra tuentur cum Wesse. 
Schweighzuser, qui felicior fuit in exponendo iii. 104. ubi solis 
tempore ardentissimi ἐν ὕδατι λόγος ἀυτούς [scil. Indos] ἐστι 
βρέχεσθϑαι. At non intellexit ille veram esse Icctionem ἄνευ 
ὕδατος βρέχεσθαι. ‘Etenim sudor Indis pro aqua fuit. 

Sed locus ille, qui Criticos mirum in modum implicitos habet 
in iii. 105. est facillime expediendus. [bi vulgatur 

Τοὺς μὲν ἔρσενας τῶν καμήλων, εἶναι γὰρ ἥσσονας θεῖν τῶν θηλέων, 
καὶ παραλύεσθαι, ἐπελκομένους οὐκ ὁμοῦ ἀμφοτέρους. 

At MS. Arch. omittit καί. Rectius sedem mutasset loco οὐκ: 
nisi quis potius censeat inde subsidium trahi posse δή tuendum 
Reiskianum κου. Mihi vero ceito certius videtur Uerodotum 
scripsisse παραλύεσθαί κοτε ἑλκομένους καὶ ὄνου ἀμβλυτέρους. Redde 
ἑλκομένους, se trahentes. Scripsisset ‘Tragicus κῶλον ἕλκον- 
τας, ut patcte Med. 1178. vel βάσιν : cf. Phoen. 311. at Buco- 
licus, πόδας : cf. Theocrit. Id. v. 21. Quod ad ἀμβλυτέρους, 
shtis est allegare Hesych. ᾿Αμβλύτερον' ὀκνηρότερον. 

Has emendationes, decennio jam scriptas, alia fortasse alio 
tempore subsequentur. G. 8. 


-- 


THUCYDIDES EMENDATUS. 


Ex innumeris illis difficilioribus locis, ubi Thucydidis senten- 
tia modo non penitus amissa est, neque, nisi conjecturarum ope, 
recuperanda, haud scio an magis notabile exemplum proferri pos- 
sit, quam ex oratione Diodoti in lib. iii. c. 44. 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ παρῆλθον οὔτε ἀντερῶν περὶ Μιτυληναίων οὔτε κατηγορήσων" 
οὐ γὰρ περὶ τῆς ἐκείνων ἀδικίας ἡμῖν ὁ ἀγὼν, εἰ σωφρονοῦμεν, ἀλλὰ 
περὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας εὐβουλίας" ἦν τε γὰρ ἀποφήνω πάνυ ἀδικοῦντας αὐ- 
τοὺς, οὐ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἀποκτεῖναι κελεύσω, εἶ μὴ ξυμφέρον" ἥν τε καὶ 
ἔχοντές τι ξυγγνώμης εἶεν εἰ τῇ πόλει μὴ ἀγαθὸν φαίνοιτο. 

Ad hunc locum exponendum multa profudit Εἰ, F. Poppo, 
qui tamen ita notam satis longam claudit. “ Quid de verbis 
illis statuendum sit, quodammodo adhuc fluctuo.” Ipse vero 
fluctus illos composuisse dicar legendo ἥν τε καὶ ἔχοντάς τι ξυγ- 
γνώμης, ἐᾷν. εἰ τῇ πολει μὴ ἀγαθὸν φαίνοιτο. [τὰ enimsententte partes 
librantur : ἤν τε ἀποφήνω ἀδικοῦντας εἰ ἤν τε ἔχοντάς τι ξυγγνώμης 
ἀκποφήνω : ἀποκτεῖναι κελεύσω et ἐᾷν κελεύσω : εἰ μὴ ξυμφέρον et εἰ μὴ 
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ἀγαθόν. Verbum ἐᾷν manifesto hic tuetur illud dictum in hac 
oratione ipsa, (c. 48.) οἷς οὐδε ἐγὼ ἐῶ, προσαγαγέσθαι. 

_ Si quis ‘Thucydideas sententias τ libratas diligenter expendat, 
el confidenter promitto copia emendationum optimarum. Exe 
emplo sit lib. 1. 43. 

ἀλγεινότερα γὰρ ἀνδρί γε Φρόνημα ἔχοντι ἣ ἐν τῷ μετὰ τοῦ μαλακι- 
σθῆναι κάκωσις ἢ ὁ μετὰ ῥώμης καὶ κοινῆς ἐλπίδος ἅμα γιγνόμενος 
ἀναίσθητος θάνατος. 

Locus est δυσνόητος judice Dukcro. Stobaus quidem p, 88. 
omiltit voces ἣ ἐν τῷ. At in iis manifesto latent ἡ βιότου. Ita 
inter se Opponi possunt ἡ βιότου yLera τοῦ μαλακισθῆναι κάκωσις et 
ὁ μετὰ ῥώμης --- ἀναίσθητος θάνατος. Conferri debct Plato in Legg. 
Xil. p. 687. B. ζωὴν αἰσχρὰν ἀρνύμενος μετὰ κακῆς μᾶλλον ἢ μετ᾽ 
ἀνδρείας καλὸν καὶ εὐδαίμονα θάνατον. 

Plura hujusmodi proferre poteram. Verum hec im presenti 
sufficiant. G. 8. 


ANCIENT BRITISH LANGUAGE OF 
CORNWALL. 


LETTER XII. : 
PRESERVATION OF THE CORNISH DIALECT. 


Iw my last letter, I endeavoured to prove that Cornish is 
now entircly extinct; and therefore the next question that 
occurs, is, how far it may be possible to preserve it as a 
dead language. We have already scen that it is of suffi- 
cient importance to requirc such an attention ; and it is with 
some pleasure that I have to remark, that such an object, 
though attended with some difficulties, is not impracticable. 
If this should’ever be accomplished, Cornish scholars 
might still exist hereafter, and many doubtful matters, in 
antiquities and philology, might be thus ascertained. A 
dead language can only be preserved by its written memo- 
rials, and unfortunately these are very scanty in Cornish. 
We know for certain of no manuscripts, except a few of 
sacred poctry, which have been deposited in the Bodleian 
Library. Fragments only, and imperfect Vocabularies, bave 
been published from time to time. The plan for preserving 
those manuscripts is obvious,- 4nd is no otlier than what 
was done with respect to the classics at the revival of let- 
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ters,—to print whatever could be found in the language ; so 
that by multiplying copies, they might not only escape 
the danger of destruction, but have the advantage of being 
more generally criticised and corrected. 1 would there- 
fore propose, that those manuscripts should be printed, 
with literal English (ranslations; that Lhuyd’s Grammar 
should be republished ; and that from these sources some- 
thing like a Cornish Dictionary should be compiled, [tis 
also possible, that on further research, some other manu- 
scripts might still be discovered, If this expedicnt should 
be adopted, the Janguage might be preserved beyond the 
chance of common contingencies. Without something of 
the hind, it may be considered as lost for ever. 

This plan, however, simple as it is, is yet, [ fear, not 
very likely to be carried into execution. We live in an 
ave of general taste for literature—for novels, newspapers, 
and pamphlets. A Jearned, tedious, and troublesome under- 
taking, dry and uninteresting to general readers, w ould not, 
Frobably, mect with much encouragement. Such an at- 
tempt for the preservation of Cornish learning could only 
be successful under the decided patronage of the Cornish 
cenilemen. On the other hand, the person, who undertook 
the task, ought to be possessed of much leisure, and have 
some acquaintance with the Cornish, iu addition to the ne- 
cessily of being a learned, industrious, and accurate gene- 
ral scholar. ‘The difliculty also, of collecting and compiling 
scattercd documents, would be still increased by the time 
and trouble of transcribing, or at least collating the Bod- 
Jeian manuscripts, for the press. 

But even if any individual should surmount all these ob- 
stacles, he might still experience the mortifying conviction 
that he had labored in vain. ‘The capense of printing a 
work like this, of heavy sale, and on a learned subject, 
would be what in common prudence he would not venture 
to risk. 11 could only be done by subscription, in procur- 
ing which he might be unsuccessful. A person may very 
properly devote his Icisure, even without any expectation 
of recompénce, vo the promotion of any literary undertak- 
ing ; but it is unreasonable to imagine, that he ought to 
suffer himself to be injured in a pecuniary point of view. If 
he should obtain a subscription, he merely indemnifies him- 
self from loss, and nothing more. Atthe same time, it is 
made very intelligible to him, that those who subscribe, do 
it, as they suppose, to oblige him ; and that those who de- 
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cline to support him, do so, because they do not feel inte- 
rested in his subject. It is fndeed truc, that subscriptions 
are sometimes no more than . handsome way of raising 
money on some mean pypblication, to relieve -the wants of 
some distressed author; but when the object is to bring 
out some respectable work, which otherwise could not be 
published, I conceive that it is the public who receive the 
favor, and not the scholar, who merely secures himself 
from loss, at the same time that he gratuitously bestows 
his labor and his time. To decline supporting any htera- 
ry undertaking, on the ground pf not being conversant in it, is 
a good argument for economy, but no farther ; as the most 
unlearned patrons of any book mustbe conscious, that their 
countcnance is the means of multiplying copies, which in 
all likelihood will fall into the hands of those to whom they 
may be useful ; at the same time that they are merito- 
riously employed in the cncouragement of literature.' 
These are a few of the most obvious means by which the 
Cornish tongue might be perpetuated. 

Another question arising from the extinction of this lan- 
guage, is, the natural curiosity of any stranger, to know 
what is that which is now spoken in Cornwall. It might 
indeed be expected, that it was some corruption of itself, 
as the Romaic is of the Greek, the Italian of the Hatin, 
and the English of the Saxon; in which it might be disco- 
vered that the present idiom was still grounded on the 
basis of some former tongue. This is, however, so far from 
being the case, that the language is as much English as in 
any other county; that very few Cornish tcrms remain, 
except in the mines and fisheries ; and that the great mass of 
the population hardly know that this last was ever spoken. 


1] was lately much amused with an Isola’s Tasso, published at Cam- 
bridge, in 1786, which had belonged tothe late Dr. John Hey, formerly Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity in that University. Probably he knew nothing 
of [talian, and it was to oblige Isola, and to assist him in multiplying copies 
of a valuable foreign classic, that he subscribed. It was the w himsicali- 
ty of two memorandums on one of the blank leaves, which struck me, 
and which sufficiently explain his motive for supporting the Ttahan 
editor. The former of these was, that he haa first opencd the baok in 
1810, ct the /eavesin 1811, and looked into it in 1812; sothat there isa 
strong presumption, that after all the Doctor never, read that divine 


poem. 
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Though little attended to, this is a most remarkable moral 
phenomenon, that ἃ laguageshould, ifthe term be allowed, 

have been driven from its own proper sphere, and another 
artificially introduced in its place. This has happened in 
Cornwall ; the inhabitants have gradually learned the lan- 
guage of their neighbours—their own has ceased to be un- 
derstood; for by being continually pressed within more 
narrow limits, ‘it was at length confined to a few small 
fishing villages, till in the end it Γ expired, atthe death of one 
poor and solitary individual. Many generations must have 
passed away before this ορμ be effected, and the pro- 
gress must have been very gradual. The first step to- 
wards the extinction of Cornish, was when young persons 
began to learn English for convenience. This latter would 
soon become common in the same village, and both would 
be spoken indifferently. A succceding generation finding 
that English was the language of the Church, and that all 
business, at home and at a distance, was transacted in it, 

would naturally feel a distaste for Commish; and therefore 
by using the former mostly in their families, the children 
would, from this disuse, be ignorant of the tonguc of thcir 
ancestors, and know no other than that which their parents 
had lately adopted. Inriper years they would be entirely 
English, and their posterity would continue to be such. 

These, I apprehend, were the slow and progressive stcps 
which have effected this great philological alteration. These 
causes, however, could not operate ina large and indepen- 
dent country, which would create and establish a language 
of its own, before that of its neighbours could be substituted 
to any extent. It is therefore an indirect consequence of 
the contracted limits of the Cornish people, and of their 
political incorporation with neighbours, whose manners, lan- 
guage, and customs, they thought it both convenient and 
fashionable to imitate. The same cause is now operating in 
Wales.—Passing through Radnorshire some years ago, 

T was surprised that the inhabitants were entirely ignorant 
of Welsh; and [was afterwards told in Monmouthshire, 
that in some parts. { that county, where it had been spoken 
within the memory of man, it was no longer used. Among 
other contrivances toadvance English, itiscommonin schools 
and families not to allow children to learn or speak Welsh, 

as being vulgar; and in many of the churches, the ‘service 
is alternately performed in ‘the two languages. This re- 
sult is also accelerated, when the Janguage is such as the 
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Welsh, which the natives do not think it worth while to 
retain. But the contrary to ghis has happened in the Nor- 
man Isles, where, although they have followed all the vicis- 
situdes of the fortunes of this country, since William the 
Conqueror, the languages is still as much French, except 
in a few words expressing articles exclusively of English 
manufacture or fashions, as at the first period of their in- 
corporation. ‘The reason of this is obvious,-—that as French 
is a polite, useful, and gencral language, the natives] have 
thought it of tou much importance, as well as convenience, 
to be laid aside, however they may be attached to English 
habits, and cultivate English {Nerature and pursuits. 

It may not be improper to remark here, what kind of 
English is now spoken in Cornwall.—It is highly tinctured 
with provincialisms, and sometimes it retains a few Cornish 
words. ‘The Cornish people have acquired English as 
foreigners, and the persons who spoke it first must neces- 
sarily have incorporated with it much of their native ac- 
cent. This would naturally be transmitted to their children, 
with whom a vicious pronunciation would thus become 
habitual. This appears to be the origin of the provin- 
cial English of that county, and why the lower sort of 
people speak it now with so large an alloy of what may be 
supposed to be the ancient Cornish pronunciation. If this 
view of the matter is correct, it will follow, that the tones 
and provincialisms of Cornwall are of a different cast from 
those of any other part of England. How far the latter 
part of this observation is correct, must be decided by 
facts. It is, however, generally admitted that the lower 
Cornish speak English very ill. It has been sometimes with 
considcrable difficulty that I have been able to under- 
stand the country people, though I had often conversed with 
them before. I have also remarked, that I thought I could 
distinguish in them something like a foreign accent, at least 
something that was unlike English sounds. I hint this 
with some hesitation, as when a person has embraced any 
theory, he may be so little on his guard, as to avail himself 
of the slightest arguments in confirmation. But even now, 
in the more remote parishes, where Cornish may be sup- 
posed to have been the longest retained, the worst English 
is spoken. In the neighbourhood of the Land’s End, the in- 
habitants have an unpleasant way of lengthening out their 
words into adrawl, as if they spng them ; which is contrary to 
the quick and contracting tone of the English idiom, and in 
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all probability has been borrowed from the ancient vernacu- 
Jar tongue. ὶ ἢ 


LETTER XIII. 
CHRISTIAN EvipkNCcE.---Conclusion. 


I ΜΙΘΗΤ have closed our correspondence with my last 
Ietter, as I had then offered you all my observations on the 
Cornish tongue, and on the‘ kind of English by which it 
has been replaced. I shall therefore he obliged to confine 
inyself to a few incidental remarks in this letter ; the first of 
which that occurs, is that the modern are the lineal descen- 
dants of the ancient Cornish. This is a fact so different 
from what has gencrally happened in other countries, 
where there has been a radical substitution of language, 
that it 1cquires some explanation. ‘The present state of 
Cormwall of itself affords internal evidence, that its inhabi- 
tants are not to any extent a mixed people, or any other 
than the posterity of the ancient natives. The nomencla- 
ture of the country alone is a sufficient confirmation of 
this opinion, The names of places, almost universally, 
and those of a great number of families, owe their deriva- 
tion to the Cornish language. This would not be the case, 
if the former race had been cither exterminated or expelled. 
Conquerors iu many instances change the names of coun- 
trices and places; the Romans did it, the Goths and 
Vandals did it, and the Europeans have carried the practice 
into all their modern discoveries, where, at the most, only 
a few disfigured aboriginal appellatives have remained. 
As to families, the conquerors also retain their own names, 
and indeed every thing else, which can cemind them of 
the pcople, and of the particular blood from which they 
spring. But nothing of the kind has ever happened in 
Cornwall ; every thing around us is strictly Cornish, and 
the vernacular idiom of the natives is the only thing which 
in the lapse of ages has perished. In short, they appear 
to have continucd as a people of nearly unmixed descent, 
since the evacuation of Britain by the Romans in the Fifth 
Century. \ 

Having thus examined the Cornish Dialect through al] 
the ramifications which I had intended, I might have con- 
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cluded here, were it not from a wish to make a few cursory 
remarks on a subject connectéd with the Christian religion. 
It is pleasing when one can add but even afew scattered 
rays to the bright effilgence which ‘luimines the evidences 
ofits truth. I have already given a list of those Cornish 
terms which designate religious objects. Lf that 1cligion 
was propagated in Cornwall during the tirst centuries, we 
might expect to find some traces of it in tht language, and 
accordingly those terms are generally foreign, and nearly 
all from the Greek—as dlestely, Bodeya, Diagon, Ebscob, 
Aiglos, Sc. As all these are forgjgn terms, it is obvious that 
they must have been imported fiom some other country ; 
that is, from Grecce ; and this gives us an additional confir- 
mation, that the Gospel was first preached in Greek to the 
Greatiles, as we are indeed informed by history both sacred 
aud profane. 

The words, moreover, are so much disguised, that that 
circuinstance confirms us in the truth of the accounts which 
have come downto us, that so many ages have now elapsed 
since the conversion of the Britons. If Christianity were 
of a later date in Cornwall, those terms would have remain- 
ed something nearer to the original Greek. Nor can it be 
more ancient, as the words themselves are either unknown 
to the classics, or were cimployed by them én a different 
sense. 

Cornish did not begin to exist as a separate language 
till after the Romans had evacuated Britain; the age of 
saints and legends soon followed ; and the above terms 
having thus become Cornish, show that they bclong to the 
religious activity of that period. Christianity, therefore, 
cannot be ascribed toa later, nor to a much more distant 
date; but its language, thus altered and filted to the 
Cornish idiom,, directs us to the precise point, when such 
excellent and undaunted men as St. Petroc, St. Just, and 
St. Kevern, came from a foreign land to gather a plentiful 
spiritual harvest on the shores of Cornwall. These were the 
pious and venerable personages, who, however their histo- 
ries may have been darkened by fable and superstition, 
there can be no doubt, exposed themselves among a barba- 
rous race; and with a perseverance, which even under the 
greatest difficulties must command success, they instructed 
them ‘in the arts of civilized life, and how to value the 
spiritual blessings of faith ih Chnist. Suth appears to 
have been the character of those men, who thus intrepidly 
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devoted themselves, and whom the Church has canonized 
as saints. Yet I would ποί[)6 understood, as if I hinted, 
that the age of Christianity could be traced only in the 
Cornish tongue; for the same concurrence is also to be 
found in other languages; Greek‘ and Latin in particular. 
In the classic authors before our present era, there is no 
mention whatever of Christianity ; but this could not have 
been the case, hid it then existed. It cannot therefore be 
older; but since it was mentioned under Nero, it cannot be 
more recent; and consequently, it can be of no other pe- 
riod than that to which it is ascribed by the writcrs of the 
New Testament. The terms of Christianity are neither pure 
Greek nor Latin; and that too confirms the history, that it 
was first preached by foreigners; but as their Greck is 
full of Hebrew and Syriac phrases, we may readily imagine 
that they were either Jews or Syrians. Tence this philo- 
logical coincidence adds again to the arguments for the 
genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances here, when my 
Ovject is only to suggest how etymological inquiries may 
be employed as incidental assistances to the cstablishment 
of the most sacred and the most important historical 
truths. 

With this Ictter, I shall conclude our correspondence 
on the Cornish tongue, which has been extended to a greater 
length than [ originally intended. It is not for me to 
determine with what success I have prosccuted this in- 
quiry. [ may, however, confidently assert, that the subject is 
interesting. I have endeavoured to explain myself in a 
plain and familiar style, and occasionally to enliven it by 
small embellishments. Philology is sufficiently dry and 
forbidding to most readers, and therefore it should be 
rendered as easy and inviting, as in its nature it will ad- 
mit. An abler hand than mine might have corresponded 
more satisfactorily with you; but even as it is, the time 
and trouble spent in consulting and collating authorities, 
and in deciding respecting words in different languages, 
has been much more considerable than 1 had antici- 
pated 
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DE PATAVINITATE LIVIANA. 
ee προ’ ον 


ee 
si Livio, Romanorum Historicorum facile principi, Patavinitatem 
nescio quam exprobrabat Asinius Pollio, magna queque ipse inter 
Romanos rerum gestarum et eloquentia fama clarus. Id testatur 
Quintilianus [nstit. Orat. i. 5. et viii. 1. Cui sicredimus, Livianum 
istud vitium in aliqua verborum insolentium ac peregrinorum affe- 
ctatione consistit. Verum etsi non minimi ponderis sit tanti Aucto- 
ris judicium, illius hac de re conjecturam viri docti non immerito 
dubitant admittere. Uactenus enim inventus est pemo, non dico 
recentioruin, sed ne veterum quidem, qui Patavina illa vocabula in 
Livio deprehenderit. Imo Quintilianus ipse ubique miram illius 
facundiam predicat lacteamque ubertatem, ita ut eum juvenibus 
potius legendum suadeat, quam Sallustium, ut fide candidiorem ac 
Magis expositum. 

Ea ratio, ni fallor, optima eruditissimos a duobu8 retro sxculis 
viros impulit, ut Patavinitatis voce aliud quid intelligendum esse 
censerent. Itaque al Asinio suspicantur tacite exprobratas esse 
Livio vel nimias Patavinorum laudes, vel Gallici vonunis odium, sel 
orthographiw insolentiam, sive etiam Pompeianarum partium stu- 
dium. Varias illas opiniones recensuit, et feliciter improbavit vir 
Doctus, Daniel-Georgius Morhofius, in luculenta de Patavinitate 
Liviana Dissertatione. Sed nihilo mihi ceteris felicior fuisse vide- 
tur, dum Patavinitatem Livii putavit consistere in aliquo dictionis 
vitio, ita tamen latente, ut a nemine hodie possit animadverti. 

Ego vero arbitror, si quid in Livio vitii inesse dicendum est, nihil 
esse aliud quam redundans illud atque Asiaticum dicendi genus, 
quod, quasi a Romana virilitate alienum ac trigidum, ut in Cicerone 
Brutus, sic in Livio quidam carpere ausi sunt. Unus horum, Impera- 
tor Caligula, quasi verbosum in Historia negligentemque Livium 
traducebat, teste Suetonio in ipsius vita c. 834, Quin et Quintilia- 
nus Instit. viii. 3. μακρολογίαν in eo reprehendebat. Haud dubie 
sane in eadem sententia fuisse quoque videtur Pollio, cujus in 
scriptis diligentia quidem laudatur, sed compositio dura, salebrosa, 
ac stricta fuisse dicitur, uti ex Veterum judiciis observavit Morho- 
fius dictz Dissertationis c. 4. Ido igitur aurea Livii ubertas ipsi 
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displicebat, quod exilitatem suam pregravaret, quodque diversi sibi 
conscius generis placere se in dicd-ido posse iis, quibus ille placeret, 
diffideret, uti in pari casu de Seneca ait Quintilianus Instit. x. 1. 

Quum igitur dicax esset et urbanus Pollio, frigidam illam et elum- 
bem, ut 510] videbatur, Livii prolixitatem, festive Patavinilatem ap- 
pellabat, ca ratione, quam ἃ nemine hactenus, quod sciam, observatam 
demiror. Patavinis scilicet mulieribus vitio dabatur, quod essent 
in Venerem frigidjores. Unde Martialis Epigr. ix. 17. 


Tu quogue nequitias nostri lususque libelli, 
Uda pucella, leges, sis Patavina licet. 


Hee certe in Patavinis mulierihus morum severitas laudari potius 
meruit, uti laudata est a Plinio juniore Epist. i. (4. Sed inde 
Pollionem jocandi in Livium occasionem arripuisse manifestum 
mihi videtur. Quod quin facete fecerit, licet maligne nein, ul opi- 
nor, ibit inficias. 

Hee de Livii Patavinitate debentur illustri Joann. Buherio. 

“Thue pertinent illa Livio ab Asinio Pollione objecta Palavinitas, 
qua nihil aliud intelleait, quam modes loquendi Patavines a Livio 
usurpates:* qui quidem ea in re maledicus fuit, neque hoe suo 
judicio audiendus est : qua de re nos pluribus egimus integro libro 
de Patavinitate Liviana: ita fuerunt, qui Virgilio Mantuanitatem 
inesse, observasse sibi visi sunt, quod de Asinio Pollione eedem 
memorat Sealiger Poctices 1. iv. c. 17.27 Frane. vero Floridus Ὁ 
ilud Hieronymo judicium tribuit, et ex eo censor Verdierius idem 
producit in Censione Scriptorum p. 50.: ex eo enim (ΠῚ Hicrony - 
mum depichendisse Virgilit Wantuanitatem, quod sceleratum fri- 
gus dixerit, eoque epitheto swpius utatur, de qua Mantuanilate 
videndus Erythraeus in Indice Virgiliano v. Sceleratum limen: in 
Quintiliano Fr, Philelphus Hispanitatem* notavit, et objicitur idem 


1 Ego vero id incertum esse judico, num Asinius Pollio jure, an secus, 
Patavinos luquendi modos Livio exprobraverit ὃ Potuit 116 wtate sua 
scire, quidnam inter urbanam et Patavinam dictionem interesset: nobis 
vero id hodie nullo modo esplorare licet : interea stolidum fuisse homi- 
nem facile Jargiur, qui id vitio dederit flurentissimo scripteri, quod omni 
fortassis vilio caruil, neque maledic: uliorem Asiniv, quum viveret, quem- 

vam extiti:se ignore.” J... Moshemius. 

* ὦ Verba loc. laudato p. 442. Fd. Heidelb. 1607-8. hac sunt, Pollio sibi 
solus Romane vel logui, vel scribere visus est, crt J wins olet Patavinitatem 
Virgilins Mantuanitatem, Ciceronis dictio parum sapit.” J.J. Moshemius. 

3. Apologiain Accie Plauli et akorum Lingu@e Latine auctorum calumnia- 
tores libro cultissuno, qui Basilew: 1540, fol. produt: unde vero Flori- 
dus hoc de Hieronymo hauserit, viderint alii. Ego non sine cura evolutis 
Hieronymo operihus, nihil ejus rei in lis repen.” J. L. Moshethius. 

4 “Erat enim -Calaguri, oppide, Wispania, natus: non vero universe 
Philelphus de Quintiliano Ep. ad Joh. Tuscancllam ita censuit, verum de 
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Senece tragico,’ de quo inepte admodum judicat Lipsius, recla- 
mante omnino Scaligero, qui et in\¥ypercritico suo et in Excerptis 
a fratribus Puteanis editis vehementer eam ob causam illum repre- 
hendit, ut imperitum rei poeticie judicem : ita Cordubz nati poete 
pingue quoddam et peregritum sonuere Ciceroni:® quin et ipse 
Cicero aliquid e patria Arpino trahere sciolis nonnullis visus est: 
Nicolaus Heinsius in Claudiano Alerandrinam aliquam facundiam 
notavit: de cetero nemo inter veteres adeo felix Suit, quin illi quae- 
dam fuerint objecta, ut prolive recenset Leo Allatius in Libro de 
Erroribus magnorum virorum in dicendo, Romex 1633. edito.” 
D. ἃ. Morhofti Liber de Dictione pura Latina, Uanovere, 1725. 
p- 27. J. L. Moshemius edidit et Notas adjecit. 
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AMQENITATES PHILOSOPHICZ. 


- πα»--. 


No. I. 


Containing Observations on, and Corrections of, Pas- 
sages in Hermes, Hermias, Jamblichus, and Proclus. 


N. B. The words, to which a star is prefixed, are not found in the Creek 
Thesaurus of H. Stephens. 


Οἱ μὲν γὰρ εὐθὺς τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῷ τῷ σώματι τῷ ὀργανικῷ συνοικίζου- 
σιν, ὥσπερ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν Πλατωνικῶν" οἱ ὃΣ μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου 
ψυχῆς, καὶ τῆς ᾿Ἐἀγγελιώδους αἰϑέριαι, καὶ οὐράνια, καὶ πνευματικὰ 
περιβλήματα, περιαμπέχονται τὴν νοερὰν ζωὴν, προβεβλῆσῆαι μὲν αὐτῆς 
φρουρᾶς ἕνεκεν [λέγουσι,] ὑπηρετεῖν δὲ αὐτῇ καθάπερ ὀχήματα, 
συμμέτρως δ᾽ αὖ καὶ πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα συμβιβάζειν μέσοις τισὶ 


longioribus, qua Quintiliano solent trrbuj, declamationibus: Orationis, 
inquit, eyus filum mihi sane non placet, sapit enim Hispanitatem ne- 
scio quam, hoc est batbariem plane quandant: vid. Epistolire, ut vocatur, 
Fr. Philelphi |. ai, p. li. Ed. Venct. 1191. 1n 4to.” J. L. Moshemius, 

5.  Lipsii reprehensio Seneca addita est Editionibus auctoris hujus, 
que Lipsii Nofas babent adjectas: cercrum fallitur’ hic vir summus, ex 
memoria scribens, Sealigerum in /ypercritico, qui liber vi. est Poetices 
ejus, Lisium ob censuram hance notasse: laudat Scaliger vehementer 
Senecam c. vi. p.m. 773,4. at Lipsijaulla ibi extat memoria.” J. L. 
Moshemius. 

6 Orat. pro Archiac, x. p.m. 293. T. ii. Opp. 
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κοινοῖς συνδέσμοις αὐτὴν συνάπτοντα. Jambi. x. Θανάτου ap. Stob. 
Ecl. 1, 52. p. 926. Heeren. 

“ Ante oculos nempc hic habet Jambl. placitum, omnibus 
recentioribus Platonicis commune, varie tamen ab 115 ex- 
ornatum, quo animas, que corporibus includerentur, in 
ipso descensu, (quem κάθοδον vocant, cui opponitur ἄνοδος, 
5. Reditus animarum ad loca supera,) plures ponunt sibi 
assumere corporum quasi species, s. involucra, acre, igne, 
vel alia natura constantia, quee et iis περιβλήματα et ὀχήματα 
vocantur, quibus amictee ita sese demum corpori insinuent, 
quod corpus mortale et terrestre divinam anime naturam 
aliter continere ac ferre nequeat. Supra jam explicavit 
hanc sententiam Hermes p. 776. c. 51. fr. 3. cf. ct Procl. ad 
Tim. 311. 820.° Holsten. de V. Porphyr. 66.” Hecren. 

The passage of Jamblichus is thus translated in Hceren’s 
Edition :—“‘ Alii enim statim animam organico corport 
conjungunt, ut plerique Platonici: alii νέον animam incor- 
poream et corpus athercos et coelestes amictus, mentis vitam 
circumdantes, tum ipsi anteponi prasidii causa censent, 
tum ut vehicula subservire, tum etiam cum solido corpore 
vinculis quibusdam communibus apte connectere.” 

Mr. Taylor in Class. Journ. 34, 455. has presented 
us with the following English translation :— 

“« Some immediately conjoin the soul to the organic body, 
as most of the Platonists. But others say that between 
the incorporeal soul and the testaceous body, ethereal, celes- 
tial, and pneumatic garments circularly invest the intellec- 
tual life, and surrounditasa guard. They add, that these 
vestments are subservient to the incorporcal soul as 
vehicles ; and that they are commensurately adapted to the 
solid body, conjoining this soul to it, by certain middle 
common bonds.” 

Mr. Taylor subjoins this explanation :— 

“The term ὀστρεώδης is very frequently used by Platonic 
writers to denote the Auman body, and was originally de- 
rived by them from the Phedrusoft Plato (p. 25027. Ast.), 
where, speaking of the felicity of the soul in a former 
life, when she wa 3 united to divinity, he says that ‘she was 
then liberated from this external body, to which we are 
now bound like an oyster to its shell:’ Kal ἀσήμαντοι τούτου, 
ὃ νῦν δὴ σῶμα περιφέροντες ὀνομάξομιεν, ὀστρέου τρόπον δεδεσμευμένοι. 
By the immortal soul, therefore, in this passage, Porphyry 
[Jambl.] means ‘ the:rational and intellectual part of our 
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soul ;’ and this, according to the best of the Platonists, is 
united to the testaceous body Wy two media, an cthereal and 
a pneumatic vehicle, in the former of which the rational 
soul eternally resides, and in the latter she suffers the pu- 
nishment of her guilt.” ° 

But, though no Platonic philosopher, and but very 
scantily acquainted with the writings of the Platonists, I 
must as a philologist beg leave to question *the accuracy of 
these versions on two solid grounds, 1. that the words 
themselves will not bear the interpretation, 2. that the in- 
terpretation does not suit the sense of them. By the words, 
τῆς Te ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἀγγελιώδους, we cannot under- 
stand the soul without body and the body without soul, because 
in that case they should have run thus, τῆς re ἀ. Ψ. καὶ τοῦ 
ἀ. σώματος : nor does Jambi. by the word, τῆς ἀγγελιώδους, 
mean the outward body at all. For, having said “ that some 
immediately conjoin the soul to the organic body itself, as 
the greater part of the Platonists,” he adds, “that others 
hold that between the soul without body and the soul in 
body certain ethereal, celestial, and pneumatic garments 
incircle the intellectual life,” μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου Ψυχῆς 
καὶ τῆς ἀγγελιώδους [ψυχῆς.) The Philosopher is explaining 
the connexion, which, according to some of the Platonists, 
cxists between the incorporeal and the human soul; but 
neither he, nor any other Philosopher, would venture to 
speak of the connexion by garments between the incor- 
poreal soul and the human body.’ Qn the contrary he ex- 
pressly says that these garments, which connect the divine 
and the human soul, are attached, by certain middle com- 
mon bonds, to the human body, πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα 
συμβιβάξειν. 

Pletho in Orac. 185, (in Maittairii Misc. Gr. aliquot 
Scriptt. Carm.) Oi περί re Πυθαγόραν καὶ Πλάτωνα σοφοὶ τὴν ψυχὴν 
οὐπάντη τινὰ «χωριστὴν οὐσίαν παντὸς σώματος νομίζουσιν, οὐ μὲν 
δὴ, οὐδ᾽ αὖ πάντη ἀχώριστον"----τοιοῦτον οὖν εἶδος οὖσαν τὴν ψυχὴν 
σώματι ἀεὶ συνεῖναι αἰθερίῳ οἷον ὀχήματι ἑαυτῆς, ἐσυναπαθανατίσουσαν 
καὶ αὐτὸ τῇ προσεχεῖ ἐπαφῇ, εἶναι δ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸ τοιοῦτον αὐτῆς ὄχημα 
ἄψυχον καθ᾿ αὑτὸ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐψυχῶσθαι καὶ αὐτὸ, τῷ ἑτέρῳ τε, καὶ ψυχῆς 


' Proclus, iv his ᾿Αφορμαὶ, most sublimely says “ that soul is in intel- 
lect and in God everywhere, in body nowhere; but body is in soul, and 
in God :” Καὶ pox) ἐν νῷ τε καὶ θεῷ πανταχοῦ, καὶ οὐδαμοῦ ἐν σωματι' σῶμα δὲ καὶ 
ἐν ψυχῇ, καὶ ἐν θεῷ. ἢ 
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ἀλόγῳ εἴδει, ὃ δὴ Ψυχῆς λογικῆς εἴδωλον οἱ σοφοὶ καλοῦσι, φαντασίᾳ τε 
δὴ κεκοσμημένον καὶ αἰσθήσει, x. τῇ λ. 

Hermes ap. Stob. Ecl. 1, 51. p. 774. T. Πῶς τοῦτο λέγεις, 
ὦ πᾶτερ, ὁ νοῦς τῆς Ψυχῆς χωρίζεται, xa ἢ Ψυχὴ τοῦ πνεύματος ; 
σοῦ εἰπόντος ἔνδυμα εἶναι τοῦ μὲν νοῦ τὴν “Ψυχὴν, τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς τὸ 
πνεῦμας A, ΣΣυννοεῖν δεῖ, ὦ τέκνον, τὸν ἀκούοντα τῷ λέγοντι, καὶ 
συμπνεῖν, καὶ ὀξυτέραν ἔχειν τὴν ἀκοὴν, τῆς τοῦ λέγοντος φωνῆς. 
Ἧ σύνθεσις τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἐν σώματι γηΐνῳ γίγνεται" ἀδύνατον γὰρ 
τὸν γοῦν ἐν γηΐνῳ σώματι αὐτὸν καθ αὑτὸν ἑδρᾶσαι. Οὔτε 7? , τὸ 
γήϊνον σῶμα δυνατόν ἐστι τὴν τηλικαύτην ἀθανασίαν ἔ ἐνεγκεῖν' οὔτα 
τὴν τοσαύτην ἀρετὴν ἀνασχέσθομ, συγχρωτιξόμενον αὐτῇ. Παϑητὸν 
οὖν σῶμα ἔλοιβεν ὥσπερ περιβόλαιον τὴν ψυχήν" ἥ i δὲ ψυχὴ, καὶ αὐτή 
τις θεία οὖσα, καθάπερ ὑπηρέτου τῷ πνεύματι χρῆται, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα τὸ 
ζῶον διήκει. 

In this passage for καθάπερ ὑπηρέτου, the scnse requires 
ὑπηρέτῃ. “Οὖν addidi, ut nexus sermonis constarct. 
Parrm tamen abest, quin mutata interpunctione malim, 

αὐτῇ, παθητὸν dv. Σῶμα οὖν ἔλαβεν." Teeren. It is remark- 
able that Heeren should translate the words, us if he 
had read ὁ νοῦς for σῶμα, “ Assumsit ergo mens animam 
velut amictun;” and this reading certainly suits the sense 
better. For Hermes had undertaken to prove that the soul 
is the garment of intellect, and the spirit the garment of the 
soul, and, as he asserts that ἡ σύνθεσις τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἐν σώματι 
γηΐνῳ γίγνεται, it is scarcely credible that he should, five 
lines afterwards, say, that the body receives the soul as a gar- 
ment. 'The absence of the article tov, before σῶμα, plainly 
proves some corruption; for, if that be the meaning of the 
words, the article is just as necessary before σῶμα, as 
before ψυχὴ, πνεῦμαι, νοῦς. The passage may perhaps have 
stood thus: Οὔτε γὰρ τὸ γήϊνον σῶμα δυνατόν ἐστι τὴν τηλικαύτην 
ἀθανασίαν ἔ ἐνεγχεῖν' οὔτε τὴν τοσαύτην ἀρετὴν ἄνα σιχέσθαι, ΤΟΥΧΡΩΤΙ: 
ζόμενον αὐτῇ, [τὸ] malyriv σῶμα. [Ὃ νοῦς οὖν] ἔλαβεν ὥσπερ 
“περιβόλαιον τὴν ψυχήν. 

But, to return to the passage of Jamblichus, having en- 
deavoured to scttle the question about the right interpre- 
tation of it, let us next endeavour 19 remove a corruption 
from the text: 7) δὲ μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς 
ἀγγελιώδους aid: ἔρια, καὶ οὐράνια, καὶ πνευματικὰ περιβλήματα, 
περιαμπέχοντα τὴν νοερὰν ζῳὴν, προβεβλῆσθαι μὲν αὐτῆς φρουρᾶς 
ἕνεκεν [λέγουσιν. 

A very little reflection will satisfy the reader that ἀγγελι- 
ὦδους is a vor ‘nihili, quite as foreign to the Greek language, 
as itis to the passage of Jamblichus. ᾿Αγγελιώδης can only 
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be derived from ἀγγελία, Nuntium, and εἶδος. If it were 
derived from ἄγγελος, Angelus, an Angel, it would be written 
ἀγγελοειδὴς, and in the contracted form, ἀγγελώδης. 

My sole object being the investigation of truth, God 
forbid that I should intertionally suppress any thing, which 
militates against my own opinions, or should not give duc 
weight to every objection, which can be urged against them, 
from whatever quarter the objections may*come. I should 
infinitely prefer the solid reputation, which may in the 
course of time be acquired by this honorable conduct, to 
the unstable, but more rapid fame of him, who by the aids 
of misapplied learning and perverted ingenuity has con- 
tended for victory, and not for truth. 

The fact, then, is that something may be said in vindica- 
tion of the word ἀγγελιώδης as applied to the Angels. For 
I find in Agathia Epigr. 38. "Acxoroy,* ἀγγελίαρχον, ἀσώματον 
sides μορφῆς: sec the New Gr. Thes. p. 357. a. c.  L also find 
Ἐ ἀγγελιήτης in Jo. Geometra Ilymno 2, L9. 3, 37.5 4, 25. 
Xaig’ ἑἀποτερπομένη ἢ ψυχάρπαγας ἀγγελιήτας, Gaude que Genios 
animarum disjicis hostes: sec the New Gr. Thes. p. 396. 
But these are poctic licences, and the licences taken by 
very modern Greek pocts, which cannot be extended to 
Jamblichus, a writer of plain prose. 

It is true that we find inthe Platonic Scholip a mention 
of clngelic Souls. Hermias ad Plat. Phaedr, 118. Πολὺ δὲ 
πρότερον καὶ αὐτοὶ οἱ 920k, καὶ πᾶσαι αἱ θεῖαι ψυχαὶ, ἀγγελικαί τε 
καὶ δαιμόνιαι καὶ ἡρωϊκαί: 127, ᾿Εὰν μὲν κατὰ τὸ θεῖον εἶδος, θεῖοι, 
κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἀγγελικὸν, ἀγγελικοὶ καὶ αὐτοί: ἐὰν δὲ κατὰ τὸ δαιμόνιον 
εἶδος τῆς ζωῆς ἱστῶνται, (Cod. ἵστηται,) δαιμόνιοι καὶ αὐτοὶ γίνονται" 
ἐὰν δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἡρῷον, ἡρῳϊκοὶ, καὶ ὁμοίως ἐπὶ πάντων. Jambl. ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1, 52. p. 1064. Περὶ τῆς ἐπικαρπίας τῶν ψυχῶν, ἣν 
κομίζονται εἰσαῦθις» ἐπειδὰν ἐξέλλωσι τοῦ σώματος, εἰς ἀγγέλους τὲ 
καὶ ἀγγελικὰς ψυχᾶς, τὸ ὅλον διάδουσιν οἱ πρευ βύτεροι: LOGS. 
᾿Απολυθεῖσαι δὲ τῆς γενέσεως, κατὰ μὲν τοὺς παλαιοὺς, * συν- 
διοικοῦσι τοῖς θεοῖς τὰ ὅλα' κατὰ δὲ τοὺς ΠΠλατωνικοὺς τηροῦσιν 
αὐτῶν τὴν τάξιν, καὶ ἀγγέλοις μὲν ὡσαύτως κατ᾽ ἐκείνους μὲν 
συνδημιουργοῦσιν τὰ ὅλα᾽ κατὰ δὲ τούτους * συμπεριπολοῦσι. Sec 
also what I have said in Classical Journal, t. vii. p. 161, and 
the New Greek Thesaurus p. 807. But, in the passage under 
consideration, the mention of avgels is quite extrancous 
to the subject, which relates to the connexion between the 
divine soul and the human soul, the soul without body and 
the soul in body. se 5 

It is not very difficult to account for the introduction 
of a word relating to the Angels, if we suppose the 
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transcriber of the Ms. to have been a pious Monk, who, 
being better acquainted withthe history of Angels, than 
with the philosophy of Plato, might naturally imagine 
that the word, which he found scarcely legible in his copy, 
because it was written in a contracted form, must have 
some relation to the Angels, as the mention of the incor- 
poreal soul immediatcly preceded. 

The learned Professor Passow is content with the word 
ἀγγελιώδης, to which he attributes a Neo-Platonic sense of 
some kind or other, and it will be soon cnough for me to 
adopt it, when he is able to,explain it, and to defend the 
structure of the word itself :-—“AyyeAwéys, ab Jambi. ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1, 52, 39. p. 926. anima incorporeze opponitur, 
vocabulum nobis non satis clarum; ex adytis, ut videtur, 
sapicntia Neo-Platonice rcpetitum.” Passow. Symb. ad 
Schneider. Lex., in Beckii Actis Semin. Reg. et Societ. 
Philol. Lips. 1, 92. 

The Editors of the New Greek Thesaurus, p. 357. a. have 
cited Passow’s words without any remark. ‘Thinking that 
Mr. Taylor, who had spent nearly forty laborious years in 
the study of the philosophy of Aristotle and of Plato, was 
the properest person to decide a philosophical question of 
this nature, I applied to him fora solution of the difficulty, 
and he promptly obeycd the call by inserting the article, 
which appearcd iu the 34th No. of the Class. Journ., from 
which 1 have above made an cxtract, and in which he pro- 
poses to substitute the term ὀστρεώδους. 

This conjecture was not deemed satisfactory cither by 
Professor Boissonade, or by myself:— 

‘‘Nuperrime in Ephem, Class. 34, 455. vir Πλατωνικώτα- 
Tos pro ἀγγελιώδους proposuit scr. ὀστρεώδους, optime quidem 
ad sensum, οἵ e lingua philosophica petituin, ct. quae ποίαν] 
ad Marin. 67.; sed remotum nimis a voce suspecta. 
Equidem legerim ἀγγειώδους. Judicet ipse V. D. num bene 
conjecerim.” Boissonad. ad Pseudo-Herodian. Partitt. 212. 
““Restitutio vocis ἀγγειώδους pro ἀγγελιώδους venit in mentem 
et Barkero, viro doctissimo et amicissimo. De qualectione 
non erit quod dubi‘et lector criticus, si meminerit meta- 
phora vocis ἀγγεῖον, in sensu Corporis: vide omnino 
Novam Thes, Steph. Edil. sub “Ayysiov, p. 436.” Idem in 
Addendis, p. 298. 

But let us hear what Mr. Taylor has to offer in defence 
of bis conjecttire :-— . τὰ 

“ Paleographists, as you say, may not perhaps approve 
of my substituting ὀστρεώδους for ἀγγελιώδους. I can only 
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say, however, in defence of the adoption of this word, that 
it is no unusual thing in Pl§tonic writings to find similar 
mistakes, in which there is an absolute necessity of substi- 
tuting for onc word another, that is not in any respect like 
it. In proof of this, take the following instances from the 
Commentaries of Proclus on the Timwxus. 

“<P. 92. Τὸ δὲ μηδὲ εὑρόντα δυνατὰ δυνατὸν εἶναι λέγειν. {6 Υ6 
for δυνατὰ it is necessary to read εἰς ἅπαντας." For the com- 
ment of Proclus in this place is on the following words of 
Plato: Τὸν μὲν οὖν, ποιητὴν καὶ πατέρα τοῦδε τοῦ παντὸς, εὑρεῖν Te 
ἔργον, καὶ εὑρόντα εἰς ἅπαντας ἀδύνατον λέγειν. 

“ P. 102. Καὶ τὸ νοερὸν, Ἐξνοειδῶς μὲν τὰ αἰσθητὰ, δευτέρως δὲ 
ἔχει τὰ αἰσθητά. In which passage the second αἰσθητὰ should 
be νοητά. For that, which is intellectual, comprehends in it- 
self sensibles, conformably to the nature of the one, because 
it is the cause of them; but it possesses intelligibles secon- 
darily, because the intelligible is prior to the intellectual. 

“ P. 107. Tov δὲ δὴ λόγον ἡμῖν ἐφεξῆς πέραινε. ‘These are the 
words of Plato himself, and λόγον ought to be νόμον, as is 
evident from the comment of Proclus, who says: Ὁ δὲ 
γόμος εἴληπται ἀπὸ τῶν κιθαρῳδικῶν νόμων. 

“P, 122. Τὰ γὰρ ἔσχατα δεῖται τῶν σωμάτων, where for 
σωμάτων it is requisite to read δευτέρων. 

“<P, 127. Τὸ δὲ περιληπτικώτερον, τῆς πρώτης ἀρχῆς ἐγγύτερον" τὸ 
δὲ ἄλλον ἐκείνης εἰς αἰτίας λόγον κυριώτερον. Here tor ἄλλον it is 
necessary to read ἐγγύτερον, and then what Proclus says, 
will be intelligible and most true, viz. ‘ that the nature, which 
is more.comprehensive, is nearer to the first princi- 
ple ; and that, which is nearer to the first, is of a more 
causal nature.’ This, indeed, is demonstrated by Proclus 
in his Theological Elements. 

‘Tn the same page also we read: Κατὰ πάσας γὰρ τὰς τοῦ 
νοῦ τάξεις, πρόεισιν τοῦ νοῦ ἀύσις. But for the second νοῦ we 
should read ζωου. 

PIAL, ‘Ns γὰρ ἡ τοῦ ἡλίου σφαῖρα τῆς ἐν αὐτῇ ψυχῆς ὄψις ἐστὶν, 
οὕτω δὴ καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ὄψις ἐστὶ τὸ θεῖον" ἐκεῖνο φῶς. In which 
passage for the second ψυχῆς it is requisite to read σφαίρας. 

‘“‘ Many other instances might be adduced from the same 
work, in which | have made upwards of a thousand neces- 
sary emendations ; but the above will prove the truth of 


my position.” 
> Mr. Taylor to E. II. B. June 29, 1818. 


«T shall be much gratified by the perusal of M. Bois- 
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sonade’s Work, and shall be surprised, if he can find ano- 
ther word instead of écrpeddoud in the passage from Stobzeus, 
which will give the genuine sense of the passage. For I 
need not remind you that a sense is one thing, and the sense 
another.” . 
Mr. Taylor to FE. 11. B. Aug. 24, 1818. 


“1 have seen what Professor Boissonade has said, in 
his Notes on Pseudo-HHerodiant Epimerismi, concerning my 
substituting ὀστρεώδους for ἀγγελιώδους. J have written a Let- 
ter in answer, which has been forwarded to the Profes- 
sor. As you conjecture, MWerefore, that the truc reading 
is ἀγγειώδους, as well as M. Boissonade, I shall observe to 
you, as 1 have done to him, that the conjecture is very 
ingenious, and that it would be no less appropriate than 
ingenious, if there was good authority for the use of it, 
as indicative of the last vestment or vehicle of the soul. 
But { do not recollect mecting with it in any Platonic 
writer. The word ἀγγεῖον occurs in the Zorvastrian 
@racies; but it is not there used to signify the body, but, 
according to Psellus, means τὸ σύνθετον κρᾶμα τῆς ψυχῆς. I 
was, however, much gratified by the honorable mention 
made of me by the Professor.” 

My. Taylor to E. Il. B. Sept. 26, 1δ18. 


‘*- If IT am not mistaken, I said in my last Letter to you 
that there was no authority for ἀγγειώδης being used by 
Platonic writers to signify the body; and I still say the 
same. For the authorities you have adduced in the 
Thesaurus are not Platonic, Pletho ’ excepted, and he was 
a modern Greek, and, as 1 have shewn in my Dissertation 
on the Philosophy of Aristotle, was far from being deeply 


*Pletho is not quoted in the Thes., but lis words were conimunicated 
to Mr. Taylor in a Letter :— 

Σὸν yap ἀγγεῖον θῆρες χθονὸς οἰκήσουσιν" τὸ τῆς σῆς ἀγγεῖον ψυχῆς, τὸ θνητὸν 
δὴ τοῦτο σῶμα, εὐλαὶ καὶ κνώδαλα οἰκήσουσιν. 

In addition to the authurities already produced, take the following 
from Hermes ap. Stob. Ecl. 1, 52. p. 1084. Τῷ οὖν λόγῳ τούτῳ, ὦ παῖ, καὶ τῇ 
ἄνω τῶν πραγμάτων ἐξαλλαγῇ, καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς ἐστὶν * * ἢ φύσις, πλάστειρα γὰρ 
οὖσα, καὶ σκηνοποιὸς, ἀγγείοις εἰσβάλλονται αἱ ψυχαί. “ Sunt ἀγγεῖα Corpora, 
quibus anima veluts vasis includuntur.”— Heeren. 

“ Magnam 5. putius pimiam fuisse ap. No-trum Hermetis Thismegisti, 
ut vocatur, auctoritatem, Ipca anrplissima, ex scriptis ipsi tributis in Eclo- 
gis maxime physicis,(nam in Ethicis semel tantum, in Florilegio nunquam 
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skilled in the Philosophy of*Plato. 116 had, indeed, but 
avery superficial knowledge of either; Psellus, from liv- 
ing some centuries prior toshim, from having paid more 
attention to the doctrines of Plato, and from having 
had books to consult, .which® were lost in the time of 
Pletho, was more knowing in that philosophy. He was, 
theretore, right in saying that ἀγγεῖον, in the Zoroastrian 
Oracle, meant τὸ σύνθετον κρᾶμα τῆς ψυχῆς. , For the soul is 
a mitture, as is shown in the Timeus of @ lato, from an 
impartible essence, (i.e. from intellect,) and a nature di- 
visible about bodies (i. ec. corporeal life.). This mi- 
xture likewise is represented,by Plato, in the same Dialogue, 
as being made in the crater, by which is meant ‘the foun- 
tain of souls,’ or ‘Juno.’ Hence the soul is a compound- 
ed mixture. But soul is essentially vital, so that, as Psel- 
Jus says, the composite mixture, or life of the soul, till it 
is properly purified, is the receptacle of evil demons, 
θῆρες, and κύνες. LLence in one of the Zoroastrian Oracles 
of Psellus it is said, 
"Ex Sapa κόλπων γαίης θρώσκουσι κύνες χθόνιοι. 3 

I necd not tell you that the meaning of Oracles is always 
obscure. But what obscurity would there be in the above 
Oracle, if the interpretation of Pletho is adopted, viz. that 
worms shall inhabit the mortal body ? Not to mention that 
the meaning is pucrile.’ ; 

“ As to M. Anton., his authority for the use of the word 
in question would be great, if he were a Platonist; but he 
Was a Stoic, and the Stoics, though consummatcly skilled 
in ethical, were very deficient in physical and metaphysical 
knowledge. fence, as they had very imperfect notions 


Jaidatur,) dcsumta, abunde testantur. Scuptor quis fuerit et quando vixerit, 
a.curate quidem constitu nequit, cum tamen cx Neo-PLatonicunuM 
grege fuisse, cf. Top. 469. n., nemo amplius dubitat; ut adeo sxculo 
furte secundo vel tertio Horuerit.” Heeren. Comm, de Font. Ecl. Jo, 
Stobsri p. 199. 

1 agree with Mr. Taylor in rejecting the interpretation df Pletho. 
But m the present instance oracular obscurity is not so much required, 
1. because the verse 15 evidently explanatory of something, which had 
preceded, 
Σὸν γὰρ ἀγγεῖον θῆρες χθονὸς οἰκήσουσιν, 

2. because there is sufficient obscurity in the znigmatical use of the 
words ἀγγεῖον and θῆρες, and 3. because there are other Oracles, of which 
the meaning 15 sufficiently obvious: 

Ψυχὴ ἡ μερόπων θεὸν ἤγξει πως ἐς ἑαντὴν, 

Οὐδὲν θνητὸν ἔχουσα, ὅλη θεσθεν μεμέθυσται. 
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of an incorporeal nature, theY conceived that the body 
was in reality, and not mefaphorically, the vessel of the 
soul. ‘That this, however, wds not the opinion of the Pla- 
tonists, is evident from tke express testimony of their 
Coryphaus, Plotinus, Ennead. 4. 1. 8. p. 986. '"OAws 
μὲν οὖν οὐδὲν τῶν τῆς Ψυχῆς μερῶν, οὐδὲ πᾶσαν Ἔ φατέον ὡς ἐν τόπῳ 
εἶναι τῷ σώματι" περιεκτικὸν μὲν γὰρ 6 τόπος, καὶ περιεκτικὸν 
σώματος, καὶ οὗ ἕκαττον μερισθέν ἔστιν, ἔστιν ἐκεῖ ὡς μὴ ὅλον ἐν 
ὅὁτῷουν εἶναι" ἡ ἃ Ψυχὴ, οὐ σῶμα, καὶ οὐ περιεχόμενον μᾶλλον, 
ἢ περιέχον: οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὡς ev’ AIT'EIQs ἄψυχον γὰρ av γένοιτο 
τὸ σώμα, εἴτῷ ὡς “AITEION, εἴτε ὡς 6 τὄπος περιέχει. 

“1015 very unlikely, thercfort, that Porphyry [Jamblichus'] 
in speaking of the manner, in which the soul is united to the 
hody, would call the body the vessel of the soul. For this 
would not only have been contrary to the doctrine of his 
Master, but also to what he himself says in his ᾿Αφορμαὶ πρὸς 
τὰ Noyra. For he there asserts that an incorporeal nature is 
not inclosed in body like moisture or wind in a bladder; 
i. 6. it is not contained in body, as ina vessel. But his 
words are: Τὸ ἀσώματον av ἐν σώματι κατασχεθῇ, οὐ συγκλει- 
σθῆναι δεῖ, ὡς ἐν ζωγρείω θηρία" συγκλεῖσαι γὰρ αὐτὸ οὐδὲν οὕτω δύναται 
καὶ περιλαβεῖν σῶμα, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἀσκὸς ὑγρόν τι ἕλκει ἢ πνεῦμα. So far 
indeed was he from conceiving the body to be the vessel of 
the soul, that on the contrary he thought it more fit to say 
that body is in soul, because body could not exist without 
the connccting power of soul. Hence in the same ‘d¢opyal 
he says ‘that soul is in intellect, and in God everywhere, 
and in body nowhere; but body is in soul and in God.’ 
Kal ψυχὴ ἐν νῷ τε καὶ θεῷ πανταχοῦ, καὶ οὐδαμοῦ ἐν σώματι" σῶμα 
δὲ καὶ ἐν Ψυχῇ καὶ ἐν θεῷ. 

“¢ Sincerely wishing you success in al] your undertakings, 
and particularly hoping that, when you have accomplished 
the Iferculean task of the Thesaurus, for which I conceive 
you to be most consummatcly qualified, You may apply 
yourself to the study of the philosophy of Plato, and be 
able to ascend to itsdazzling summits, or, in the language 


‘The passage in uestion is indisputably taken from Jambl. 
περὶ Θανάτου, and in the previous page Porphyry is mentioned by name, 
ὥσπερ ἡγεῖται Πορφύριος. But even in the Class. Journ. |. c. Mr. Taylor 
attributes the fragment to Porphyry. 

Tt is to be noted tco that, whether Jamblichus or Porphyry ‘wrote the 
perks in question, it does not involve the personal opinions of either, 

‘cause the writer expressly, says that he is delivering the tenets of the 
Platonists. 
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of Theophrastus, to things τῇ φύσει φανερώτατα πάντων, I re- 


main, with great estecm, youss faithfully.” 
Mr. Taylor to E. ἨΔ B Oct. 28, 1818. 


“Jam pridem misi Valpio emendationem loci Stobei, 
quem tentavit Taylor., et proposui ἀγγειώδους, quod et tibi 
in mentem venisse intelligo. Alia emendd., a viro celeb. 
in Epist., quam mecum communicasti, vix placebunt cri- 
ticis aut palaographicis viris. Si hic corrigefhdi modus esset 
in usu, mihil jam certi foret in veterum libris. Ars critica 
regulis constat et legibus.” 

M. Boissonade to E. H. B. Aug. 24, 1818. 


But some of the corrections, proposed by Mr. Taylor, 
are within the rules of criticism and the principles of pa- 
leography ; for instance, the substitution of νόμον for λόγον. 
For examples of 4 and N being confounded in the Mss. 
may be found in Bast. Comment. Palzogr. 723. 726. 

“ Jam pridem Addenda ct Corrigenda Valpio transmisi, 
nihilque jam superaddere possum. ‘Taylor. nunquam per- 
suadebit, persuadeat licet, ὀστρεώδους bonam esse τοῦ ἀγγε- 
λιώδους emendationem. Si locus emendationce eget, nihil est 
probabilius τοῦ ἀγγειώδους. Nam ἀγγεῖον significare σῶμα sat 
superque probant collecta a te in Thesauro sub v. ’Ayysiov.” 

M. Boissonade to ἃ. H. B. Nov. 9, 1818. 


“* Taylori v. cl. Epistola de ἀγγεῖον nondum mihi persua- 
sit malam esse restitutionem in Jambl. τὸ ἀγγειώδης. Nihil 
propius accedit ad corruptum ἀγγελιώδης : nihil est ad sen- 
sum aptius; nihil crgo probabilius ct verosimilius. Criticus, 
qui emendat probabiliter, est extra culpam. Quz disputat 
V. Ὁ. de proprietate Platonica vocis ἀγγεῖον parum me 


movent.” 
M. Boissonade to E. Η. B. Dec. 13, 1818. 


“ De v. ἀγγειώδης que Taylor. opponit, non faciunt satis. 
An sibi semper constant scriptores, vel philosophi? an 
propria semper voce utuntur? Simus plane securi, donec 


meliora objiciantur et graviora.” 
M. Boissonade to E. H. B.15 Cal. Mart. 1819. 


But, on the contrary, while I always hesitated about the 
necessity of substituting ὀστρεώδους for ἀγγελιώδους, 1 was in 
a moment quite decided in my rejection of ἀγγειώδους, (though 
perfectly consistent alike with the sense of the passage 
and with the usage of the Greek writers, and though recom- 
mended by the authority of Professor’ Boissonade, and by 
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the circumstance of its having ‘occurred to another person 
also,) because Mr. Taylorhad demonstrated that that word 
was at variance not more witlf the phraseology of the Plato- 
nic philosophers, than with the doctrine of Plato himself; 
and surely the rules of criticism cap never admit the propric- 
ty of a conjecture equally adverse to both. 

Guided by this and similar experience, I would earnest- 
ly advise every.juvenile critic not to place too much con- 
fidence in conjectures however plausible, not, in the full 
assurance of their truth, too hastily to reject opinions, 
which when carcfully examined, will be found to have fairer 
pretensions to correctness, ‘and not in the spirit of passive 
obedience to yield himself up to the authority of any critic, 
however great. ‘ Magni viri (Porsoni) rationes minus per- 
spectas habeo, in ejus Jicet verba modo non jurare sim 
addictus.” Blomf. ad /Esch. Pr. 277. “ In melicis autem 
disponendis ducem habui Burneium, a quo rarissime, nec 
unquam sine pavore, discessi.” Idem ibid. in Pref. vii. 
See Aristarchus Anti-Blomf. 46. 

. A little consideration soon furnished me with a conje- 
cture, which is perhaps preferable even to ἀγγειώδους for ἀγ- 
γελιώδους, ἃ mean ἐγγειώδους. 

“Ἰ am glad to find that you have rejected ἀγγειώδους, 
because 1 conceive it to be almost impossible that Porphy- 
ry [Jamblichus] should have adopted a word, in opposition 
to one of the dogmas of his Master, Plotinus. And your 
substitution of ἐγγειώδους would be most happy and appro- 
priate, if there was any authority for the adoption of it by 
Platonic writers. It is to me, I confess, perfectly un- 
known, that any such writer has thus designated this out- 
ward body. It any one has, your emendation is certainly 
most correct. For my own part, I am still an advocate 
for ὀστρεώδοις. For the cfrelessness of the transcribers of 
Platonic Greek Mss. has been so great, as to justify any 
emendation, which is not adverse to the sense, how much 
soever it may be contrary to the principles of palzeography. 
In confirmation of this, take the following instances from 
the Scholia of Fermias on the Phzdrus, which are un- 
noticed by the Editor, Professor Ast, who does not appear 
to have been much conversant with the philosophy of 
Plato, though he has presumed to write a Commentary on 
the Phzdrus. : 

** P. 104. Hermias, speaking of the enthusiasm οὐ the 
diffcrent parts of the soul, says:—Sivsras: μὲν οὖν. καὶ ἄλλοι 
ἐνθουσιασμοὶ περὶ τὰ ἄλλα μέρη τοῦ σώματος, δαιμόνων τινῶν αὐτὸ 
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κινούντων ἢ καὶ θεῶν οὐκ ἄνευ δολιμόνων' καὶ γὰρ ἡ διάνοια ἐνθουσιῶν 
λέγεται, ὅταν ἐπιστήμας καὶ θεωρήματα εὑρίσκῃ ἐν ἀκαρεῖ χρόνῳ καὶ 
ὑπὲρ τὸν ἄλλον ἄνθρωπον. Λέγεται "καὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ ἣ φαντασία ἐνθου- 
σιᾷν, ὅταν τέχνας εὑρίσκῃ καὶ ἀποτελῇ παράδοξα ἔργα, οἷον Φειδίας ἐν 
ἀγαλματοποιΐᾳ, καὶ ἄλλος ἐν ἄλλῃ τέχνῃ. In this passage for 
ἄλλα μέρη τοῦ σώματος, if is obviously. necessary to read ἄλ- 
λα μέρη τῆς ψυχῆς, and consequently αὐτὰ κινούντων for αὐτὸ x. 

“ P. 130. Speaking of the soul, he says:— Επιδοῦσα yap 
ἑαυτὴν τοῖς ὅλοις μετὰ τοῦ οἰκείου θεοῦ, συνδιακοσμεῖ αὐτῷ τὸ πᾶν 
κατὰ τὴν ἐκείνου ἰδιότητα" ἕκαστος γὰρ τῶν αἰτίων θεῶν τοῦ παντὸς 
κόσμου ποιεῖται τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἰδιότητα, καὶ οὐ μόνης 
τῆς οἰκείας σφαίρας" ὁ μὲν ἥλιος Ἑώηλιακῶς, ὁ δὲ "Ἄρης * ἀρεϊκῶς, καὶ 
ὁμοίως οἱ ἄλλοι. Here any one, who is an adept in the 
philosophy of Plato, will immediately see that for ἕκαστος 
yap τῶν αἰτίων θεῶν, it is necessary to read @. y. τ. ἀστρῴων 3. 
For Hermias is speaking of the soul in its most perfect 
state of felicity in the heavens, when it governs the world 
in conjunction with the celestial Gods.' 

«Pp. 132. We have θεῖα instead of τρία, in the following 
passage :—Tatra τὰ θεῖα θεωρεῖται διὰ πάντων τῶν ὄντων πεφυκότα. 

“ P.147. Dlermias, explaining the lameness of souls, 
mentioned by Plato, says:—'Exedy ἡ βάδισις οἰκεῖον τῇ μετα- 
βατικῇ αὐτῶν αἰσθήσει. But for αἰσθήσει it is indubitably re- 
quisite to read νοήσει. For the expression μεταβατικὴ νόησις, 
transitive intelligence, perpetually occurs in Platonic writers, 
when speaking of the gnostic energies of the soul. 

““Ῥ 153. We have διττὴ instead of τριττὴ, in the following 
Passage :—’ Ἐπειδὴ δὲ κρίσις ὡς ἐν πλάτει διττή ἐστι, περὶ τῆς μέσης 
λέγει ἐνταῦθα. For in what follows, he enumerates the threc 
kinds of judgment, and expressly says that the first is 
with Jupiter, the second with Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
and the third with Pluto: Τρίτη δέ ἐστι κρίσις ἣ αὐτῷ τῷ Πλού- 
τωνι καὶ τοῖς ἐν Αἴδῃ καθαρτικοῖς θεοῖς συνοῦσα. 

<P, 180. Hermias says: “Ὥσπερ δὲ τῷ κανόνι τὸ διάστροφον 
κρίνεται, καὶ τῇ ὀρθῇ τὸ παρὰ τὴν ὀρθὴν, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὥσπερ εἰκόνα 
ἀνῆλθεν ὁ φιλόσοφος τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ἡ καὶ τὰ ὅμοια καὶ τὰ παρηλλαγμένα 
κρίνομεν" οὕτως ὀφείλει 6 ῥήτωρ xavove ἔχειν τὸ ἀληθές. Here too 
instead of εἰκόνα it is obviously necessary to read κανόνα. 

“P. 199. Πανταχοῦ γὰρ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ δὲ [sic] * ἐνθειάξει 
τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους ὡς ἀρχαίους. In which passage for ἐνθειάξει it 
is requisite lo read ἐγκωμιάζει. 
= 

"In a subsequent part of the same page, as Mr. Taylor might have re- 


marked, we have: Ἕν ὅσῳ μὲν οὖν etrépwrat acab evidpura τοῖς ἑαυτῆς αἰτίοις, 
πάντα " συνδιοικεῖ τῇ κοσμικῇ ψυχῇ, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ πᾶσαι αἱ ἄστρῷαι, K. T. Δ. 
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‘‘ These and many other erfors, though less glaring, are 
alike unnoticed by Professot Ast, and prove him to be 
what I have said of Gale, nothing more than a garrulous 
smatterer in the philosophy of Plato. It is much to be 
Jamented indecd that these admirable Scholia have, through 
the carelessness of the transcribers, been transmitted to us 
in such a defective state. For they abound with so 
many repetitions and corruptions, that Professor Ast him- 
self is induced to ask :—‘ Num Ilermiam ita scripsisse, 
tamque putide de Platone disseruisse verisimile est?’ Le 
might, however, have discovered from an attentive perusal 
of these Scholia, that it 15 “οί possible Mermias himself 
could have written so il], because the parts, that are sane, 
afford indisputable proofs of consummate crudition, and 
the most profound philosophical knowledge. And, had he 
noticed what is said in p. 107, he would have found that 
these Scholia were either extracted from the Commentaries 
of Hermias on the Phaedrus by one of the disciples of Her- 
mias, or Σχολικαὶ ᾿Αποσημειώσεις ἔκ τῶν Συνουσιῶν 'Ἑρμείου. 
This [ infer trom the following passage : ᾿Ηπόρησεν ὁ ἑταῖρος 
Πρόκλος, (for lermias and Proclus were fellow disciples of 
Syrianus,) πῶς, εἰ ἐκ διαιρέσεως λαμβάνονται αἱ μανίαν, δυνατὸν, 
εἶναι ἄλλην παρὰ ταύτας" πρὸς ὃ εἶπεν ὁ φιλόσοφος x. τ. A. For by 
the philosopher here Ifermias himself is meant, so that it is 
evident the Scholia are a transcript. 

**'Thus too it will be found that the Scholia on the Cratylus 
of Plato, ascribed to Proclus, are a transcript; and I have 
no doubt of this being the case with all the philosophical 
Scholia, that are extant. For these truly great Platonic phi- 
losophcrs wrote complete commentaries on those Dialogues 
of Plato, which they undertook to elucidate. 

** Since writing the above, it has occurred to me, that in 
the passage, which I have quoted from the Scholia of Her- 
mias, p. 107, Proclus himself may be meant by the phi- 
lfosopher, and if so, this passage is no proof, though my 
other argument is, that these Scholia were not written by 
Hermias. But in the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, 
Proclus himself is suoted.” 

Mr. Taylor to E. H. B. Jan. 30, 1820. 

f now proceed to offer evidence in support of the reading 
ἐγγειώδους. 

1. No objection need be taken to the substitution-of ἐγ- 
γειώδους ΟΥ̓ ἀγγειώδους for ἀγγελιώδους, because both the one 
and the other have a syllable less than the vulgar reading. 
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For Lobeck ad Ajac. p. 583. has truly remarked :— 
“ Szpissime Librarii, modo contrahendis, modo dilatandis 
syllabis, priscorum exemplarium uitorem defamarunt.” 

2. And equally unfounded would he the objection to ἐγ- 
γειώδους, that it substitutes ἐγ for ay. For this strictly 
accords with the principles of palaegraphy: see Bast. 
Comment. Palzogr. 743.; ad Gree. 131. 

3. The following examples satisfactorily prove that the 
term ἐγγειώδους, as applied to the human soul, or the human 
body, is notinconsistent with cithcer the doctrines or the 
phraseology of Plato, and of the Platonic philosophers. 

Clem. Alex. Str. 703=593=253. Εἰκότως dpa ἐκ γῆς μὲν τὸ 
σῶμα διαπλάττεσθαι λέγει ὁ Μίωυσῆς, ὃ γήϊνόν φησιν ὁ Πλάτων 
σκῆνος" Ψυχὴν δὲ τὴν λογικὴν ἄνωθεν ἐμπνευσθῆναι ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ εἰς 
πρόσωπον: Peed. 326=278=120. ᾿αθάπερ γὰρ οἱ γεωργοὶ 
προαρδεύσαντες τὴν γῆν, (εἶθ᾽ οὕτω τὸ σπέρμα καταβάλλουσιν, SUP- 
plet Sylb.) οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἡμεῖς τῷ ποτίμῳ τῶν παρ᾽ “Ελλησι λόγων 
προαρδεύομεν τὸ γεῶδες αὐτῶν, ὡς παραδέξασθαι τὸ καταβαλλόμενον 
σπέρμα πνευματικὸν, καὶ τοῦτο εὐμαρῶς ἐκθρέψαι δύνασθαι. He- 
raclides Alleg. Hom. 112. Schow.: Πᾶς γὰρ ἀνὴρ φιλόσυν 
Pos ἐν θνητῷ καὶ ἐπιγείῳ τῷ σώματι πτηνὸν ὥσπερ τι βέλος, τὸν 
γοῦν εἰς τὰ μετάρσια διαπέμπεται. Wermes ap. Stob. [20]. 1, 52. 
Ρ. 775. “1 σύνθεσις τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἐν σώματι γηΐνῳ γίγνεται" 
ἀδύνατον γὰρ τὸν νοῦν ἐν γηΐνῳ σώματι αὐτὸν καθ᾽, αὑτὸν ἑδρά- 
σαι. Οὔτε γὰρ τὸ γήϊνον σῶμα δυνατόν ἐστι τὴν τηλικαύτην ἀθα- 
νασίαν ἐνεγκεῖν' οὔτε τὴν τοσαύτην ἀρετὴν ἀνασχέσθαι, συγχρωτι- 
ξόμενον αὐτῇ. 1Ππητὸν οὖν σῶμα ἔλαβεν ὥσπερ περιβόλαιον τὴν 
ψυχήν" ἢ δὲ ψυχὴ, καὶ αὐτή τις θεία οὖσα, καθάπερ ὑπηρέτου τῷ πνεύ- 
ματι χρῆται, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα. τὸ ζῶον διήκει. Ὅταν οὖν ὁ νοῦς ἀπαλλαγῇ 
τοῦ γηΐνου σώματος, τὸν ἴδιον εὐθὺς ἐνεδύσατο, χιτῶνα τὸν πύρινον, ὃν 
οὐκ ἠδύνατο ἔχων εἰς τὸ γήϊνον σῶμα κατοικῆσαι. (πὶ ἃ former part 
of this article 1 have suggested some corrections of this 
passage ) 1, 52. p. 1004. Heeren.: Ἢ δὲ ἀσεβὴς Ψυχὴ μένει ἐπὶ 
τῆς ἰδίας οὐσίας ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς κολαζομένη, καὶ γήϊνον σῶμα ζητοῦσα 
εἰσελθεῖν. Porphyr. de Sententiis ap. Stob. Ecl. 1, 52. p. 
1042. “Ὥσπερ οὖν τὸ γεῶδες ὄστρεον περικειμένη ἀνάγκη ἐπὶ γῆς 
ἐνίσχεσθηαι, οὕτω καὶ ὑγρὸν πνεῦμα ἐφελκομένη εἴδωλον περικεῖσθαι 
ἀνάγκη. Hermes 1. c. 1074.: Οὕτως ἑκάστη ψυχὴ καὶ ἀνθρωπευο- 
μένη καὶ ἄλλως ᾿ἐπιγείζουσα, οἶδεν ὅπου πορευτέον ἐστὶν αὐτῇ. 
1100. Αὐτὸ μὲν γὰρ τὸ γεῶδές ἔστιν ἣ τοῦ σώματος πῆξις, τὸ δὲ 
ὑγρὸν καὶ ἐν τούτῳ ἐστὶν εἰς Ἐσυμπαγίαν περίχυσις. 1102. Τὸ γὰρ 
πῦρ καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα ἀνωφερῆ ὄντα, ἐπὶ τὴν ψυχὴν, Ἐδμοιόχω- 
ρον αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχουσαν, ἀνατρέχει" "τὸ δὲν ὑγρὸν "αὶ τὸ γεῶδες, 
κατωφερὴ ὄντα, τῷ σώματι, Ἐμοέδρῳ ὄντι, ἐφιζάνει. Hermias 
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τὸ ἐπίπεδον καὶ ποιεῖν αὐτὸ γεῶδες καὶ ἔνικμον διὰ τῆς ῥυπαρᾶς ξωῆς: 
131. Τὸ δὲ σῶμα γῆϊνον οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ ὅλου τοῦ γεννητοῦ ἤκουσαν' λέγεται 
γὰρ καὶ πᾶν τὸ Ἐὑποσέληνον σῶμα γήϊνον" ἠδὲ καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης τῆς 
γῆς λέγοιτο δ᾽ ἂν κυρίως τοῦτο τὸ ὀστρεῶδες σῶμα γήϊνον, ἐπειδὴ τὸ πολὺ 
αὐτοῦ ἐστὶ γῆ. Plethé ad Orac. p. 135, (in Mattairii Misc. 
Gr. aliquot Scriptt. Carm.) Γῆν δὲ τὸ γεῶδες καὶ θνητὸν σῶμα: 
136. Ταῦτ᾽ οὖν φησὶ τὸ λόγιον ἐκ τῶν τῆς γῆς ὁρμᾶσθαι κόλπων, 
δηλαδὴ τοῦ γεώδους τοῦδε καὶ θνητοῦ σώματος. 

4. It would be uncandid not to acknowledge that [ have 
not been able to discover any other passage, in which the 
word ἐγγειώδης occurs. But when the reader considers that 
there is nothing in its structure, which is repugnant to the 
genius of the Greek language, and ‘nothing, which would 
lead him to doubt its genuineness, if he had met with it in 
any other passage, and when he considers too that I do not 
profess to have examined the writings of the Platonists 
with the view of finding instances of the word, it is 
perhaps not too much to expect his ready assent to the 


propriety of this conjecture. 

, “.Π. BARKER. 
Thetford, Oct. 30, 1820. 
P.S. Ina subsequent article, I shall notice a grievous 

error of Julius Pollux in quoting a passage from Plato; 


offer some remarks on Aristotle’s Definition of Tragedy; 
and comment on a curious opinion of Pythagoras. 


——- — ὐοκτόλονειςτς, εὐ ξο τεῖος ἂν ὡ ‘=i So 


ΕΥ̓ΡΙΠΙΔΟΥ͂ MH4EIA. EURIPIDIS MEDEA. 
In usum studiose Juventutis recensuit ct illustravit 


PETRUS ELMSLEY, A. Af. Ovonii, 1818. 8υο. 


No. ILL.—[Continued from No. XLII, p. 357.] 


Qvop imstituimus, ut ex P. Elmsleii adnotationibus ad Euri- 
pidis Medeam ea pouissimum adferremus, in quibus dissentien- 
dum ab editore doctissimo pitamus, in eo jam pergemus, ut 
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coepimus, omissis que vel leviora sunt, vel, qualia multa esse 
jam alio tempore diximus, privter necessitatem tentata nobis 
videntur, 

V. 438. “ Apud Euripidem,” inquit, “ LTec. 1028. (1011, 
Pors.) non optime Grace dictum videtur ἐκπέσῃ, quod defendit 
Porsonus.” Verba sunt, "AAiwevov τις ὡς ἐς ἄντλον πεσων Λέχριος 
ἐκπέσῃ φίλας καρδίας. Miramur vero, non optime Grece dicta 
videri viro doctissimo, qua Homeri exemplo dixit Euripides. 
Ita Wiad. x. 99. ὡς δὲ δράκων ἐπὶ χειῇ ὀρέστερος ἄνδρα μένησιν. 
Et δῶρα alibi. Sed swpius vicetur Elmsleius injuria repre- 
hendere Porsonum. 

V. 472, 473. Medea se dicit Peliam occidisse his verbis : 
Πελίαν τ᾽’ ἀπέκτειν᾽, ὥσπερ ἄλγιστον βαν:ῖν, Παίδων ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 
“Immo,” inquit, “παίδων ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ." Wit ita edidit: secte 
sane, si hwc verba ad θανεῖν retulit. At quid cogit id facere, 
quum etiam ad ἀπέκτεινα referri possint? Lta vero recte se habe- 
bat libroruin scriptura. Eaque nescio an etiam fortior sit ad 


23 


sententiam,- 

V. 477, 478. Disputat hic de verbis, εἰ γὰρ ἦσθ᾽ ἄπαις ἔτι, 
Σύγγνωστ᾽ ἂν ἦν σοι τοῦδ᾽ égaotivas λέχους, scripturamque hibro- 
rum nonnullorum, ἐΌγ ΩΣ ΤΙΝ. ἦν σοι, defendi posse ait Sopho- 
clis verbis in (ΕΔ. R. 255. οὐδ᾽ εἰ γὰρ ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα μὴ θεήλατον, 
᾿Ακάθαρτον ὑμᾶς εἰκὸς ἦν οὕτως exy, sed rectius addi οὖν, ut i 
Kurip. El, 1024. xsi μὲν πόλεως ἅλωσιν ἐξιώμενος, “H δῶμ᾽ ὀνήσων, 
τάλλα τ᾽ ἐκσώζων τέκνα, Εκτεινε πολλῶν μίαν ὕπερ, σύγγνωστ᾽ ἂν ἥν. 
Cur tandem rectius? In Sophoclis quidem exemplo non recte 
adderetur particula ; in Euripidis autem locis et addi eam et 
omitti potuisse; qui hujus particula vin et potestatem perspe- 
ΧΟΡ, intelliget. Sed de hac re alio loco dicemus. 

V. 480. Non audemus nos quidem questionem difficillimam, 
quam hic movit Elmsleius, dirimere, sed illud videmus, eum 
neque recte satis, neque caute indicasse. Verba sunt: οὐδ᾽ ἔχω 
μαθεῖν, IH θεοὺς νομίζεις τοὺς τότ᾽ οὐκ ἄγχειν ἔτι, ἊΠ καινὰ κεῖσθαι 
θέσμυι᾽ ἀνθρώποις τανῦν. Quum lib, Put. Reiskius, Musgravius, 
Porsonus, εἰ θεοὺς dedissent, vulgatam ἢ θεοὺς revocavit [lms- 
leius. Nam pro πότερον in prioge membro etiam ἢ dici, At 
quibus tandem id exemplis confirmavit? Multorum hee res, si 
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quidquam, exemplorum erat, eorumque et certorum et accom- 
modatorum, At Elmsleius quinque tantum exempla dedit, 
quorum duo plane aliena sunt, unum Jschyli Prom. 779. 
ἑλοῦ γὰρ, ἢ πόνων τὰ λοιπά σου (ita seribit) Φράσω σαφηνῶς, ἣ τὸν 
ἐκλύσοντ᾽ ἐμέ. Nam ut πότερον hic dict potuerit, non tam de 
hoc, quam de eo querebatur, an εἰ et ἢ permutari liceret. At- 
qui εἰ hic dici fon potuit. Alterum Elomeri est Il. ε. 671. 
μερμήριξε δ᾽ ἔπειτα κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμὸν, "II προτέρω Διὸς υἱὸν 
ἐριγδούποιο διώκοι, Ἢ ὅγε τῶν πλεύνων Λυκίων ἄπο θυμὸν ἕλοιτο. 
Neque in Matthie Gr. Gr. 8.600. quem anctorem citat, aliud 
quam unum huic simillimum exemplum profertur ex Iliad. a. 
190. Utroque in loco, pariterque in /schyli exemplo plane 
abesse prius ἢ poterat: ex quo satis patet, non posse hwc exem- 
pla cum Euripidis verbis comparari, nisi quis apud hune prafe- 
rendam censeat elegantissimam Jectionem, qux apud scholiasten 
fEschinis exstat, ἢ θεοὺς νομίζω, quam mirum est neque Por- 
seno neyue Elmsleio aliqua commendatione dignam visam esse. 
Catera, quibus Elmsleius utitur, exempla hec sunt. éschyli 
in Choéphoris 783. οὐ γάρ τι φωνεῖ mais ἔτ᾽ ὧν ἐν σπαργάνοις, Ἢ 
λιμὸς, ἢ διψῇ τις» ἢ λιψουρίαν "Ἔχει. Ita Elmsleius scribit. No- 
bis εἰ, ut Porsono aliisque, requiri videbatur, nec catera recte 
constituisse Elmsleium putamus. Deinde Sophoclis in Cad, 
Ο. 79. οἵδε γὰρ κρινοῦσί γε, Ἢ χρή σε μίμνειν, ἢ πορεύεσθαι πάλιν. 
Ubi particula γε offensus, cujus vimy non perceperat, κρινοῦσιν 
εὖ scribendum putat, quo nihil fingi potest frigidius. Sed ἢ 
χρὴ veteres libri: at jam ‘Turnebi ct Stephani edd. εἰ χρὴ, quod 
nobis verum videtur. Deuque apud Tomerum Ihiad. B. 299. 
τλῆτε, φίλοι, καὶ ἐπέ ατὶ ἐπὶ χρόνον, ὄφρα δαῶμεν, Ἢ ἔτεον Κάλχας 
μαντεύεται, ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί, recte sic Eleynium pro εἰ ἔτεον scripsisse 
dicit. Quid vero his tribus, lisque tam dubiis exemplis eflici- 
tur? Apertum est, ea toto colo ab illis, qux ante commemo- 
rata sunt, differre. Prvterea quum nihil neque facilius neque 
frequentius sit commutatione particularum εἰ et ἢ, cjusmodi 
exempla proferenda erant, in quibus aut certo non esse εἰ posi- 
tum credi posset, aut, quod optimum fuisset, neutra particula 
in priore membro inveniretur., Hoc enim solum genus idoneam 
hac in re probandi vim habet. — 
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V. 487. Non intercedimus, guominus, quod scholiastes quo- 
que habuit, δοκοῦσα μὲν τί πρός “κε 04 πράξειν καλῶς scribatur, ut 
id sit, hil a te quidem commodi exspectans: sed illud mira- 
mur, quod scribit Elmslews: “ Par. D. pro var. lect. Burn. 
δοκοῦσα μή σι, quod admisit Musgravius. Male. Non dicitur 
δοκῶ μὴ πράξειν καλῶς, sed δοκῶ οὐ πράξειν καλῶς." Idque con- 
firmat duobus exemplis, quibus tertium im auctario addidit. 
Silet vir doctissimus de Porsono, reverenta quadam. Nam 
etiam Porsonus μή ti recepit. At itane imperitum Grace 
lingu fuisse Porsonum, ut, si δοκῶ μὴ non dicatur, id nesci- 
erit? Immo Elmsleius, exempla, quorum forte memmerat, non 
rationem lingua, respiciens, novam illam, sed falsissimam regu- 
lam conmentus est. Nam ubi οὐ dicendum, od; ubi pi, μὴ 
cum hoc verbo coniungitur. schylus Prom. 740. εἶναι δόκει 
σοι μηδέπω ᾽ν προοιμίοις. Sept. ad Th. 621. δοκῶ μὲν οὖν ods 
μηδὲ προσβαλεῖν πύλαις. 

Simile nobis videtur, quum ad v. 496. πολλαῖς μακαρίαν av 
“Ἑλλάδα non putavit stare posse, nisi etiam πολλοῖς legatur. 
Unde ᾿Ελληνίδων recepit, quod facilius quis interpretibus deberi 
suspicetur. Hic quoque nollemus a Porsoni acytiore indicio 
recessisset. 

Etiam ad v. 513. diligentiam desideramus, quum notandum 
dicit καὶ λίαν, quod paullo maiorem vim μα θαι, quam λίαν, 
Neque enim καὶ λίαν coniunctim dicuntur, ut svpe καὶ dy, sed 
καὶ ad totam sententiam pertinect, adem ratio est, ubt καὶ 
πολὺ dicitur, de qua re infra dicit ad v. 871. 

Acute disputat Elmsleius de v. 552. iu quo εὐδαιμονοῖμεν ab 
Euripide scriptuné conticit, quod non diffitemur maiorem quam- 
dam humanitatis speciem pre:bere, quam quod libi habent 
εὐδαιμονοίην. Non videtur tamen lwe satis idonea caussa esse 
reponendi pluralis, probamusque, quod on est a lextum re- 
ceptus. Eodem versu quum libri habeant, oof τε γὰρ παίδων τί 
δεῖ, ἐμοί Te λύει τοῖσι μέλλουσιν τέκνοις τὰ ἕῶντ᾽ ὀνῆσαι, perele- 
gans est Elinslcii coniectura, σοί τε γὰρ παίδων μέλει. Sed non 
putamus tamen quidquam mutandum esse. Nam qui cst mos 
Grecorum, ut sine ambagibus ditant, gue hodie si quis dicat, 
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rudis et parum elegans videatur, eo hic quoque Iasonem uti 
voluit poeta, idque tanto magis¢ ut ex ipsius oratione eluceret, 
eum sui ipsius maxime studiosum esse. Ut igitur propter hanc 
caussam etiam illud εὐδαιμονοίην defendendum putamus, ita non 
offendimur, si, quo initum ab se novum connubium excuset, 
his duobus argumentis utitur, neque Medeam, ut cui iam sint 
liberi, prole indigere, et se, quos ex ea suscepcrit liberos, eos 
presidium habere velle ab iis, qui ipsi ex novo illo coniugio 
nascituri siut, Quid quod ipsa Medea, ubi se in Lasonis senten- 
tiam coucedere simulat, v. 850. utrumque argumentum repetit ; 
οὐκ εἰσὶ μέν μοι παῖδες ; οἷδα δὲ χϑόνα φεύγοντας ἡμᾶς καὶ σπανί- 
Lavras φίλων ; Non dcbebat autem ΕΣ} π|5] 6115», qui sine inte: punc- 
tione scripsit, ἐμοί re λύει τοῖσι μέλλουσιν τέκνοις τὰ ζῶντ᾽ -ὀνήσαι, 
illud preterire, male a Porsono, et }epugnunte sensu loci comma 
post τέκνοις posilum esse, quum alii 1ecte post Aves distinxissent. 
Hoc quoque confirmat Medea infra v. 847. dicens, καὶ κασιγο- 
γήτους τέκνοις ἐμοῖς φυτεύων. Cwterum in aduotatione adh. 1. 
sine idonea ratione Elmsleius in /Mschyli Prom. 81. scribit 
προμηθίας, atque in eiusdem poeta Eumen. v. 94. τί δεῖ corrupta 
putat. 

V. 581. Acute coniicit, γήμαί we λέκτρα βασιλέων, quia vulga- 
tum βασιλέως potius uxvrem regis, quam filiam significaturuin 
esset. Sed prorsus alienum est, quod affert, βασιλῆς interdum 
reginam significare. Neque cnim id hoc luco fieri potest, sed 
λέκτρα βασιλέων regum, i. ο. regium torum ποία, 

V. 587. Librorum scripturam, οἷσθ᾽ ὡς μετεύξει καὶ σοφωτέρα 
φανεῖ, sic mutandam censuit, eamyue mutationem in textum 
reccpit, οἶσθ᾽ ὡς μέτευξαι (καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖγιν Idque precepe- 
rat iam ad Soph. Cid. R. 543. At ut ita loqui soliti sint 
Attici, ex eo non sequitur, ubique ita loquutos esse, Quin 
ipsa cogitand! celeritas, cut hec formula originem debet, sua- 
det, ut pro diversa sententiarum coniunctione aliis in locis 
aliter loquutos esse censeamus. Atque ut Euripides in Iph. 
Taur. 759. scripsit, ἀλλ᾽ οἶσθ᾽ ὃ δράσω, ita quid est: quare non 
potuerit dicere, οἶσθ᾽ ὡς μετεύξει καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖ ἢ Neque 
movet me, quod ex Ττοαά "721. affert Elmsleius, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
γενέσθω, καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖ. Nemo enim non videt diversissima 
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fhec esse, siquidem illic primgrium est ὡς γενέσθω, hic autem 
σοφωτέραν φαίνεσθαι. ᾽ 

V. 614. In carmine chorico non videtur Elmsleius satis per- 
spectas habuisse leges numeri Dorii. Aliter non recepisset 
coniecturam Porsoni, inserto ἐν versum prebentis heroicum, 

οὐδ᾽ ἀρετὰν παρέδωκαν ἐν ἀνδράτιν, εἰ δ᾽ ἅλις ἔλθοι. 

Est enim is alicnus ab hoc genere numeri. Id quod et tragico- 
rum et maxime Pindari exempla docent. Debebant in duos 
versus, sive κῶλα appellare mawis, dividi, 

οὐδ᾽ ἀρετὰν παρέδωκαν 

ἀνδράσιν, εἰ δ᾽ ἅλις ἔλθοι, 
et in antistropha, 

pydemor ἀμφιλόγους ὁρ- 

yas, ἀκόρεστά τε νείκη. 
Ultima enim syllaba anceps est. adem metri ignoratione .in 
ZEschyli Prom. 531. versus ita distinguit : 

βουφόνοις map’ ᾿Ὠκεανοῖο πατρὸς 

ἄσβεστον πόρον. ᾿ 
ΔΙ talibus numeris isto in carmine non erat locus, 

Neque vero in Medex v. 640. ὥκτισεν probandum erat, quod 
ex Musgravii coniectura admisit Porsonus. Nam vel brevis 
syllaba, que prater morem in Porsoni descriptione utrobique 
pracedentem versum termiat, de prava distinctione metrorum 
debebat admonere. Versus isti sic constituendi sunt : 

τὸν ἀμαχανίας ἔχουσα δυσπέ- 

paroy cits’, [1 

σὲ γὰρ οὐ πόλις, οὐ φίλων τις ὦκτει- 
ρὲν παθοῦσαν. 

Denique aliier quidem, quam Porsonus, sed non hercle 
mielius, ultimos stropha versus disposuit El msleius : 

ἁμέραν, τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσα- 
, σα. μόχθων οὐκ ἄλλος ὕπερ- 
θεν, ἢ γᾶς πατρίας orepégbas. 
Qui numeri, ita distributis vocabulis, pessimi sunt, omninoque 
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a colore huius carminis videntur gllieni esse. Debebant ita dis- 
tingui : ‘ 
ἑμέραν τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσασα" μό- 

χθων δ᾽ οὐκ ἄλλος ὕπερθεν, ἧς 

γάς πατρίας στερέσθαι. : 

Ut τὶς pro οὐκ coniiceretur, non erat idonea caussa. Hllud recti 
factum, quod v. G32. οἰκτροτάτων, et v. G41. δεινότατον revoca- 
tum est. 

V. 633. Non immerito heret Elmsleius in explicanda vul- 
gata, θανάτῳ, θανάτῳ πάρος ᾿δαμείην, ἁμέραν τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσασα, 
quum dici debuisse videatur, ἢ vel πρὶν ἐξανύσαι τήνδε ἡμέραν. 
Nibil tamen causse est, quare hunc locum de vitio suspectum 
habeamus. Eadem enim dicendi forma usus est poeta, qua 
δείξω γεγὼς et similia sepissime dicuntur, que proprie con- 
versio quidam est sententiarum. Ita ὡμέραν τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσασα, 
θανάτῳ mapos δαμείην, proprie est, hoc die perfuncta, prius 
moriar: quod nihil aliud esse apparet, quam moriar potius, 
quam hunc diem exegerim. Nam πάρος, πρὶν, et similia, ut 
apud Germanos, sepe nihil aliud quam poétus significant. Ita 
Homerus: σὴν δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐ λύσω" πρίν pw καὶ γῆρας ἔπεισιν ἣμε- 
τέρῳ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ. Simili forma dicendi, ut in Medea, ctiam in 
Alcestide v. 900. ed. Monk. usus est Euripides: ri γὰρ ἀνδρὶ 
κακὸν μεῖζον, ἁμαρτεῖν πιστῆς ἀλόχους In quo loco frustra hese- 
runt interpretes et criticl. Eloc dicit: ἀμαρτεῖν πιστῆς ἀλόχου, 
τί τούτου μεῖζον ἀνδρὶ κακόν ; 

V. 659. Dedit Elmsleius cum Porsono, θέμις μὲν, ἡμᾶς 
χρησμὸν εἰδέναι θεοῦ; que est librorum prope omnium scriptura. 
Ald. male, θέμις δ᾽ av. At e satis erat, qyod nullo pacto dici 
potuit, damnasse ; ostendendum erat etiam, quo pacto stare 
posset, quod grammatice quidem non repugnaret, sed sensum 
tamen non viderctur idoneum prebere. Nam quid μὲν sibi velit, 
vereor, ut quisquam docere queat. Nobis et δ᾽ ἂν et μὲν sup- 
plementa videntur a grammaticis illata ad versum sustinendum, 
quum θέμις scribi coepisset. Euripidem dedisse putamus : 


θεμιστὸν ἡμᾶς χρησμὸν εἰδέναι θεοῦ ; ‘ 


Quod mox dicit Medva νυ. 661. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔχρησε; λέξον, εἰ θέμις 
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κλύειν, In 60 tantum abest, ut‘abundet εἰ θέμις κλύειν, ut verissi- 
ma sit Brunckii observatio, εἰ ratiocinantis esse. Nam quum: 
/Egeus ad superiora verba respondisset μάλιστα, recte infert 
Medea, ergo, si fas est me scire, edissere. Nou magis verum 
est, quod vult Elinslcius, eodem modo v. 1287. εὖ abundate: εἶ 
δ᾽ ἐμοῦ χρείαν ἔχεις, λέγ᾽, εἴ τι βούλει. Quis ening non videt, horum 
verborum hune esse sensum: st me indiges, dic, quod vis dicere. 

V. 667. Distinxit Elmsleius cum Porsono, ais, ὡς λέγουσι, 
Πελόπος εὐσεβέστατος, quod mayylt, quam cum Aldo et Lascari 
post Πέλοπος distingui, quia melior sit ea ratio, que Pittheum 
non solum εὐσεβέστατον, sed Pelopis filiorum εὐσεβέστατον fa- 
οἷαί. [am rationem nos quidem minime mcliorem esse puta- 
mus. Nam hic non agitur de 60, quis Pelopis filiorum magis 
minusve pius sit, sed illud quzritur, an is sit pius, ad quem 
devertere vult Aogeus: quem nihil cogebat ad Pelopis tiliorum 
aliquem accedere, quem non putaret impium esse, sed quierere 
virum bonum, quicum communicare oraculum posset, sive is 
Pelopis, sive alius viri esset filius. Quare omnino probanda 
distinctio illa, παῖς, ὡς λέγουσι, Πέλοπος, εὐσεβέστατος. Duo 
enim respondet, et qui sit, ad quem eat, et cur etm adeat. 

V.672. Ti γὰρ civ ὄμμα χρώς τε συντέτηχ᾽ ὅδε. “* An dicitur 
ὄμμα ouvtéeryxe? Non opinor. Supplendum igitur réyyeras vel 
aliquid huiusmodi.” Cur vero? Non hic, quid diceretur, sed 
quid esset, quari debebat. Quod est autem, quidni dicatur 
esse? Afflicti cnim et oculis et colore corporis languescunt, 

V.673. Αἰγεῦ, κάκιστός ἐστί μοι πάντων πόσις. ““ Rom, A. ut 
Aldus κάκιστός ἐστί μοι. Lego: κάκιστος ἐστί μοι. Ita Brunc- 
kius, quem sequuntur Porsonus et Matthie.” Et iure quidem 
sequuntur. Nam quum duo hic dici possint, est mihi maritus, 
qui pessimus est, et maritus meus pessimus est, prius illud non: 
modo aperte melius convenit ordiendz orationi, sed etiam ex 
pronomine μοι verum esse intelligitur. Alterum enim si voluis- 
set poeta, κάκιστός ἐστ᾽ ἐμὸς πόσις dixisset. 

Ad ν. 676. Elmsleius in scholiasta Sophoclis ad Phil. 1. 
aliud agens, ut videtur, διὰ τοῦτον οἰκονομεῖται dedit, ubi libri, 
quod solum recte habet, διὰ τούτου pfebent. Notandum hoe 
putavimus, quia nihil in corrigendis monitum. 
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« 

V. 678. Etsi iam ad v. 14, diyimus, neque hoe loco, neque 
ad v. 1275. satis accurate de perticulis ἥπου disputatum esses 
tamen valde Jaudandum putamus Elmsleium, qui hic alienas eas 
particulas esse viderit, et pro iis ἢ «γὰρ, licet nullo in libro 
repertum, reposuerit. Vellemus vero, qui hic praclare, quid 
Yerum esset, intellexerit, eodem iudicio usus esset v. 680. 

σύγγνωστα μὲν γὰρ ἦν σε λυπεῖσθαι, γύναι. 
Non minus enim ab hoc loco μὲν γὰρ, quam ab illo που, 
alien sunt. In promptu vero cat facillima emendatio, μεντἄρ᾽. 

Difficillimus locus est v. 712, quem Elmsleius cum Porsono 
ita scriptum dedit : 


πέποιθα. Πελίου δ᾽ ἐχθρός ἐστί μοι δόμος, 

Κρέων τε. τούτοις δ᾽, ὁρκίοισι μὲν ζυγεὶς, 

ἄγουσιν οὐ μεθεῖ ἂν ἐκ γαίας ἐμέ. 

λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς, καὶ θεῶν ἀνώμοτος, 

: Φίλος γένοι᾽ av, κἀπικηρυκεύμασι 

τάχ᾽ ἂν wife. τἀμὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀσθενῆ, 

τοῖς δ᾽ ὄλβος ἐστὶ, καὶ δόμος τυραννικός. 
᾿Ανώμοτος est ex coniectura Musgravii, legiturque pro varia lec- 
tione in duobus codd. Vulgo ἐνώμοτος. Dein κἀπικηρυκεύματα 
olim Jectum fuisse, ex scholiis cognoscitur. Τάχ᾽ ἂν πίθοιο 
debetur Porsono. Libri omnes οὐκ ἂν πίθοιν. LElmsleius, com- 
memorata varietate lectionis et virorum doctorum coniecturis, 
preterita tamen coniectura Schieferi, κἀπὶ κηρυκεύμασι νοῦν ὧν 
τίθοιο, quam ille Porsoni adnotationi subiecit, denique in eo 
acquiescit, ut videndum dicat, an πίθοιο potius, quam οὐκ dy 
corruptum sit, Non postulamus, ut quis omnia emendet: sed 
illud tamen iure videtur ab editore postulari posse, ut, que 
adsunt presidia, iis quam accuratissime utatur, Atqui animad- 
vertit quidem Elmsleius, apud scholiastas duplicem exstare pos- 
teriorum Medex verborum explicationem, sed neque collegit 
inde, quod debebat colligere, et neglexit, quam utraque diffi- 
cultatem haberet, indicare. Nam quum alii scholiaste poste- 
riorem partem Medez dictorum in hanc sententiam intetpretati 
essent, in quam vulgo acvipitur’: δὲ non turaveris, amicus fies 
hostibus meis, flecterisque eorum legationibus, quam interpreta- 
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tionem etiain ipse probat Elnileius: primo monere debebat de 
ambiguitate verborum λόγοις ὴ συμβὰς καὶ δεῶν ἀνώμοτος. Ea 
ipse videlur cum Mureto sic intelligere : δὲ nudis tantum sermo- 
nibus mecum conveneris, neque deos testes adhibueris. At 
demonstrandum erat, Ac yous ita nude positum, posse hanc vim 
habere: de qua re et nos dubitamus, et alios dubitaturos cre- 
dimus. Vix enim aliud verba λόγοις δὲ συμβῶς videntur signifi- 
care posse, quam si dictis accedis, 1, 6. si facere vis, quod pos- 
tulatur. Cuius vero dictis, Medezne, an Creontis? Non sane 
Medew, si sententia hac est, ven iuratus, illis obtemperabis. 
Nam quum oppositum sit ὁρκίοισι μὲν Cuyels, in quo iam inest 
illud λόγοις συμβὰς ἐμοὶ, non poterunt sibi opponi ὁρκίοισι μὲν 
ξυγεὶς οἱ λόγοις δὲ συμβάς. Itaque τούτοις, Peliw et Creonti, 
συμβὰς λόγοις dici putabimus. At ne sic quidem recte procedit 
Oppositio, quia quod iurato ct iniurato fiat, opponi sibi debet, 
Quod senserunt quum alii, tum Wyttenbachius, qui λόγοισι δὲ 
ξυμβὰς θεῶν ἀνώμοτος coniiciebat, ‘‘ Sed numerosior est,” se- 
spondet LImslcius, “ vulgata, cuilus eadem est sententia.” Nu- 
merosiorem csse, concedimus ; non concedimus, sententiam esse 
eamdem. Nam si illud θεῶν ἀνώμοτος per copulam adnectitur 
prioribus, λόγοις συμβὰς iam per se debet opponi posse illis, 
ὁρκίοισι μὲν ζυγείς. At non est ita, nisi diserte quis dicatur iniu- 
rato λόγοις συμβῆναι. Ttaque, si numerorum elegantiam servari 
vellet, certe coniicere debebat, λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς, ὧν θεῶν ἀνώ-- 
μοτος. ‘T'antis difficultatibus quum hee interpretatio prematur, 
accedit denique plura mutandi necessitas, quam que corrupta 
esse credibile sit, Nam et ὧν pro καὶ scribendum erit, et 
plerorumque omyium librorum scriptura ἐνώμοτος cum ἀνώμοτος 
permutanda, et denique οὐκ dy in τάχ᾽ ἂν aut aliud quid conver- 
tendum. Videamus vero alteram interpretationem, que in 
scholiis his verbis perscripta est : εἰ δὲ ἔλθοις εἰς τὴν σύμβασιν τῶν 
ἐμῶν λόγων, καὶ συνθήκας ἐνωμότους ποιήσαιο πρὸς ἐμὲ, εὖ οἶδα ὅτι 
μοι φίλος γένοιο καὶ ἐπίκουρος ἀσφαλὴς, καὶ οὐκ ἂν τὴν πρὸς ἐκείνους 
φιλίαν προκρίναις. ἐπικηρυκεύματα γάρ εἰσι τὰ διὰ τῶν κηρυγμάτων 
γινόμενα, πρὸς φιλίαν. “ Certum est,” Inquit Blosteme, “ hunc 
grammaticum in exemplo suo habuisse ἐνώμοτος et οὐκ ἂν πίθοιο. 

De ἐνώμοτος nemo refragabitur. Sed οὐκ dv πίθοιο illum habu- 
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1886, quo tandem argumento vinectur? Immo quum interpreta- 
tio ista accusativum ἐπικηρυκεύματα, quam veterem lectionem 
esse alia scholia testantur, agnoscere videatur, verbumque προ- 
κρίναις habeat, quidni potius legisse illum censeamus, κἀπικηρυ- 
κεύματα οὐκ ἂν προθεῖο ἢ Ita mediam formam προθέσθομ usurpavit 
Sophocles Gid. C. 410. Damnat autem Elmsleius hanc inter- 
pretationem, quia sic nulla maneat oppositio inter hac verba ct 
superiora, ὁρκίοισι μὲν ζυγείς. At quis credat, grammaticos, 
qui hance interpretationem in medium attulere, adeo caxcos 
fuisse, ut non modo oppositiénem illam corruere hac ratione 
non animadverterent, sed ne illud quidem viderent, ineptissime 
idem eidem opponl, ὁρκίοισι μὲν ξυγεὶς, et λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς καὶ 
θεῶν ἐνώμοτος, eodemque modo ctiam utramque apodosin idem 
continere? Immo certissimum illa interpretatio indicium prebet, 
qui sic explicabant, ita legisse : 


, 3 Γ᾿ f A 4 
τούτοις δ᾽, ὁρκίοισι μὴ ζυγεὶς, 
wv ἃ Ὁ, ἃ 3 ͵ 3 Le 
ἄγουσιν ἂν weber ἂν ἐκ γαίας ἐμέ 
λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς καὶ θεῶν ἐνώμοτος, 
φίλος γένοι᾽ dv, κἀπικηρυκεύματα 


οὐκ “ay προθεῖο. 


Ita vero recte illud habet, καὶ θεῶν ἐνώμοτος. Jam enim iure 
opponuntur, ὁρκίοισι μὴ Cuyels, et λόγοις δὲ cupBac, quia illud 
λόγοις συμβῆναι in eo Ipso positum est, ut quis se dgxioss ζυγῆνα: 
patiatur, et propterea addita est explicatio καὶ θεῶν ἐνώμοτος. 
Unde vero tante turbe in hoc loco? Nolo hic quidem abuti 
commemoratione duplicis recensionis. Omnis enim et scripture 
et interpretationis fluctuatio a duobus facillymis repeti potest 
erroribus. [ac enim in primo versu pro μὴ scriptuin ab aliquo 
librario fuisse μὲν, in ultimo autem πίθοιο pro προθεῖο, et cetera 
sponte videbis sequi debuisse. 

V. 735. Quum .ibri praeberent, ὄμνυμι γαῖαν, λαμπρὸν ἡλίου τε 
φῶς, vel λαμπρόν & ἡλίου Gaos, vel λαμπρὸν ἡλίου ¢aoc, nostra 
sententia critici erat, postremum illud prieferre, quum cztere 
lectiones interpretibus et correctoribus deberi videantyr. Et 
ita censuit etiam Porsonus, qui tamen ἡλίου θ᾽ ἁγνὸν φάος dedit, 
quod Musgravius, quum pro varia lectione ad v. 729. adscrip- 
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ium esset in nonnullis libris,: vhuc pertinere animadvertit. Et 
inclinat quidem ad hoc probandim etiam Elmsleius: quod 
etsi minime reprehendimus, tamen, si altera lectio in textu 
servaretur, servandam eara ita fuisse existimamus, ut λαμπρὸν 
ἡλίου φάος» scrtberetur. Cuwterum quid illud, quod y. 1076. 
legitur, καὶ δὴ γὰρ ἅλις βίοτόν δ᾽ εὗρον, σῶμά τ᾽ ἐς ἥβην ἤλυθε τέκ- 
νων, ad confirmandam particule τε post duo verba collocatio- 
nem conferat, non intelligere nos confitemur. 

V. 750. νῦν δ᾽ tants ἐχθροὺς τοὺς ἐμοὺς τίσειν δίκην, quuin Pseu- 
dogregorius τῖσαι hubeat, ansam ea scriptura dedit Elmsleio 
exempla afferendi, in quibus ἐλπὶς infinitivos vel futuri, vel 
aoristi, vel prasentis adiunctos babet. Jiaudamus hance dili- 
gentiam, sed tueri ex ea nihil percipi putamus, guin in errorem 
inducerc potest tirones, nisi addatur, quibus conditionibus  sin- 
guli hi infinitivi adhiberi possint. Id quod non fecit Mimsleius. 
Multum autem interesse, quo eorum quis utatur, facile animad- 
vertant, qui bene imbutum Grace orationis clegantia sengum 
habent. Aoristi enim infinitivus de re exigui temporis eaque 
instante usurpatur; futuri de re diuturniore v@l olim futura ; 
prvsentis de re presenti aut prasens complexa. , Exempla ipsa, 
quibus utitur Elmsleius, hoc docere poterant. Ex 118 pauca at- 
tingemus. TRecte dixit Aeschylus Ag. 684.  Mevércwv πρῶτόν 
τε καὶ μάλιστα προσδόκα μολεῖν. Num οἱ unius momenti est 
advenire, et brevi futurum significat. Ιἐοοῖθ vero etiam idem 
v. O88. ἐλπίς τις αὐτὸν εἰς δόμους ἥξειν πάλιν; Nam ἥκειν cou- 
stat non venire, sed venisse significare. Quare diuturnitatis 
notio inest, quum ἥξειν dicit, i. e. ecquid spei est, eum affore? 
Euripides in Medea v. 1000. εἶχον ἐλπίδας πολλὰς ἐν ὑμῖν, 
γηροβοσκήσειν τ᾽ ἐμὲ, καὶ κατθανοῦσαν χερσὶν εὖ περιστελεῖν. Non 
potuit γηροβοσκῆσαι dicere; diuturnum est enim, simulque olim 
futurum, ut illud, quod per se exigui temporis est, περιστελεῖν. 
Unde licuisset ei dicere κατθανοῦσαν περιστεῖλα!, sc a mortis 
tempore supensa. iscbylus autem in Ag. 1443, οὔ μοι φόβου 
μέλαθρον ἐλπὶς ἐμπατεῖν, ἕως ἂν aidy πῦρ ἐφ᾽ ἑστίας ἐμῆς Αἴγισθος, 
recte “usus est presenti, quia hoc vult, nec metuo vivo Algistho, 
nec metuam, quamdiu ille vivef. Cwxterum niiror, quam Elms- 
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leius alias valde ad coniectandun? inclinet, quod in his versibus 
non Φόβον ei scribere in mentem Fenit, 

V. 760. Bene defendit Elmsfeius versum, quem Porsonus, 
culus, ubi ei adversatur, sapius nullam mentionem facit, cum 
Brunckio deleverat. Sed quum ἔχειν, ut ipse fatetur, ex sola 
coniectura natum videatur, veremur, ne rectius fecisset, 81 ser- 
vata librorum scriptura ἔχει diversas recensiones Medew di- 
stinxisset, quarum in una, ὡς καὶ δοκεῖ μοι ταῦτα καὶ καλῶς ἔχει, 
in altera pro hoc versu illi dao, qui sequuntur, scripti fuissent. 

Verswn 768, recte tuetur Ebmsleius, sed omisit illum, λεπτόν 
τε πέπλον καὶ πλόκον χρυσήλατον, quem infra v. 919. ubi iterum 
legitur, aptiorem esse censet. Sed quum swpius in Medea 
eadem verba repetita sint, co potius uti argumento debebat, 
quod hic versus in cod. Par, A. non, ut vulyo, post v. 768. 
sed ante eum legeretur: quod indicio esse potest, cx margine 
eum in texta venisse. Fatemur tamen non displicere nobis 
illwn versum, quum ea, que scquuntur, κἄνπερ λαβοῦσα κόσμον 
ἀμφιθῇ χροὶ, quodammodo requirere videantur, ut quale donum 
mittere velit, awtea indicaverit. Ordo versuum 15, qui est in 
cod, Par. A. clegantior videtur. 

Ad v. 770. iniramur, quod verba ὃς ὧν θίγῃ κόρης Luripidea 
quidem esse, sed librariorum oscitatione ex alta fabula in hanc 
invecta putat : hic enim longe prestare ὃς av θίγῃ νεκροῦ, propter 
ν. 1171. πᾶσι δ᾽ ἦν φόβος θιγεῖν νεκροῦ. Primo cnim, quid opus 
alia ex fabula hec sumpta putare, quum una tantum vocula 
discrepent, facillimeque librarius, universe sentenuiam in animo 
habens, ut fit, κόρης pro νεχροῦ scribere potuerit? At nihil pec- 
carunt librarii: immo ipse Euripides κόρης ppsuit. Minatur 
enim Crconti, vel ipsi etiam Iasoni mortem Medea, si Glaucen 
attigerit, opem laturus. Mortuam attingere timebant, qui vide- 
bant, quomodo esset mortua: idque dici debuit v.919. Hic 
vero miruin, ne dicum absonum foret, non de ope morienti fe- 
renda potius, quam de mortuz tactione cogitari. Nam ubi 
semel periisset, nemo tam stultus futurus erat, ut veneni conta- 
gionem non reformidaret, « 

V. 774. Permira sunt, que scribit ad ἢ, 1, “ Futurum κα- 
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ταντανῶ Atticis omnino abiudiéavit Porsonus. Recte fortasse, 
licet ei responderi posset, non magis absurdum esse verbo 
κτείνω duo futura κτενῶ et κτανῶ tribuere, quam duos aoristos 
ἔχτεινα ct éxravoy.” Scire vero vellemus, qua analogia futurum 
κτανῶ tueri velit. Mag.s autem miramur, quod ἀπέκτανε ab 
solo Ithesi scriptore, ut ait, usurpatum, si in comico versus 
iste legeretur, audacter in ἀπέκτονε se mutaturdm dicit, Auschy- 
loque in Itum. 590. xaréxtaves obtrudit, quod, etsi ἀπέκτονα 
comici et prose orationis scriptores dicant, tamen κατέχτονα, 
quantum memminerit, nemo usti‘paverit. Quid vero? Num 
vir doctissimus temporum rationem pensi habuit ? 

V.775. οὔτις ἐστὶν ὅστις ἐξαιρήσεται. EHuius constructionis 
alterum exemplum se reperisse negat. Nam οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐδείς 
ἔστιν, τίς ἐστιν, ὅστις dici solere, οὔτις autem plerumque ὃς, 
non ὦστις 5101 habere subiectum, Utriusque constructionis ex- 
empla affert. Tam singularis observatio aut ad casus ludibria 
ableganda erat, aut advertere virum dpctissimum debebat, ut 
caussas ¢ius Indagaret. Atqui apparet, si usus iste non casul 
debetur, rationem eius a differentia repetendam esse, que et 
inter οὐδεὶς et οὔτις, et inter ὅστις et ὃς, eorumque pronominum 
diversas consociationes intercedat. Atque Elmsleius quidem 
caussam, quare οὔτις non soleat cum ὅστις coniungi, in repetito 
pronomine ris posuisse videtur, ut colligi licet ex locis, quibus 
defendi hanc constructionem putat. ILabent enim 11 loci omnes 
τὶς ὅστις. Jit est sane hac in re aliquid veri. Nam quum iam 
οὔτις infinitum sit, non opus est ei aliud pronomen infinitum 
ὅστις addi. Sed non satis hoc est, latiusque patet harum con- 
structionum ratios Eam paucis conabimur adumbrare. οὔτις 
est non aliquis, et negat quid de uno aliquo ; οὐδεὶς est non ullus, 
negatque de omnibus. Itaque οὔτις infinitum, οὐδεὶς finitum est. 
Similis ratio est pronominum ὃς et ὅστις : vide que diximus in 
Erfurdtii ed. min. CEdipi RR. ad v. 688. Ὃς enim finitum est, 
et ad certum aliquem refertur; ὅστις infinitum, referturque ad 
unum aliquem de multis quemcumque. Jam si rem universe 
spectamaus, qui dicit, non est aliquis, qui, οὔτις ἐστὶν ὃς dicere 
debebit, quia de illo aliquo, quem esse negat, aliquid praedica- 
turus est, non de uno alterove ex pluribus. Qui autein nov est 
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ullus qui dicit, etsi recte uti potgtit eodem pronomine ὃς, quia 
ne unum quidem, qui talis sit, qyalem dicere vult, esse contendit, 
tamen recte etiam οὐδείς ἐστιν ὅστις dicet, quia, quum de omni- 
bus neget, predicaturus est aliquid dp quolibet ex istis omnibus. 
Recte ergo Sophocles in Aiace v. 724. εἶτ᾽ ὀνείδεσιν ἤραισσον 
ἔνθεν κἄνθεν οὔτις ἔσθ' ὃς od. Neque vero perperam idem in 
Ged. R 372. δ σοι οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐχὶ τῶνδ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖ τάχα. Usitatius 
tamen, ut Euripides Hel. 932. “᾿Ελένην γὰρ οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ 
στυγεῖ βροτῶν. ἸΠὰς quidem universe. Sed multe sunt con- 
ditiones, qua vel alteram constructioncm cfflagitent, vel utram- 
que admittant, vel ambas coniungi postulent. Rem exemplis 
quibusdam declarabimus. Recte Aéschylus et necessario in 
Eum. 739. μήτηρ γὰρ οὔτις ἐστὶν, ἥ μ᾽ ἐγείνατο, h. 6. non est 
aliqua mater, qua me peperit, Est enim, qui vere genuit Mi- 
nervam : quare } dicit, non ἥτις : sed unde nata est, non mater 
sed pater est: itaque οὔτις μήτηρ dicit. Ineptissime dixisset, 
μήτηρ οὐδεμία ἐστὶν, ἥτις μ᾽ ἐγείνατο. Significaret enim, non est 
ulla mater, (i. e. nulla est ex iis, qua matres sunt) quarum 
aliqua me pepererit. Swpe vero utraque constructio aduutti 
potest. Quum cnim, quod nullus faciat, id recte von facere 
aliquem concludamus, iure οὔτις pro οὐδεὶς poni potest. Ut 
quum Euripides in Alcest. 505. dicit, ἀλλ᾽ οὔτις ἐστὶν, ὃς τὸν 
᾿Δλκμήνης γόνον τρέσαντα χεῖρα πολεμίαν πότ᾽ ὄψεται, quis offende- 
retur, si dixisset οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεὶς, ὅστις ᾿Αλκμήνης γόνον τρέσαντά 
ποτ᾽ operas? Quod si coniungitur aliquando utrumque, et οὔτις 
Goris atque οὐδεὶς ὃς dicitur, non solet hoc temere, sed subtili 
quadam cum notatione eius, quod res auzque requirit, fiert. 
Valde similia sunt hec Aischyli in Choeph¥ 170. οὐκ ἔστιν 
ὅστις πλὴν ἐμοῦ κείραιτό viv, et illud Xenophontis in Mem. 8. 
i. 5, 8. καὶ μὴν προγόνων γε καλὰ ἔργα οὐκ ἔστιν οἷς μείζω καὶ 
πλείω ὑπάρχει ἢ ᾿Αθηναίοις. Sed alter rectius dixit ὅστις, alter 
οἷς. Etenim Elecira non absciderat sibi cincinnum: itaque 
pronomive isto quum utitur, mirabunda significat, gut eum 
absciderit, quisquis ille fuit, preter me nemo est. Sed apud 
Xenophontem οἷς scriptum est, quia rem certam in‘ mente 
habet: gui matime omnium Lloriantur maioribus, Athenienses 
sunt, Eleganter distincteque Lucianus Dial. deor. 11. 1. 
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ὥστε μηδέν ἐστιν ὃ μὴ πεποίηκάς ἔχε, σάτυρον, ταῦρον, χρυσὸν, κύκ- 
γον, ἀετόν' ἐμοῦ δὲ ὅλως οὐδεμίαν ἥντινα ἐρασθῆναι πεποίηκας. Αρ- 
paret μηδὲν ὃ dici, quia definita est ct certa seutentia, πάντα 
ταῦτά με πεποίηκας: contra οὐδεμίαν ἥντινα dicit, quia infinitum 
est atque iucertum, quo | vult : quamcumque feminam circum- 
spiciam, ab nulla me enpett fecisti, Uline apparet, cuiam pre- 
gresse τις, aliquando ὅστις vel posse vel debere inferri. Exem- 
pla exstaut apud Elmsletum: v.c. in Eurip. Androm, 915, 
σοὶ δ᾽ ἦν τις ὅστις τοῦδ ἐχοινώνει φόνου ; quik est olatio Nescientis 
au adiutor cxedi affuerit: ecquése Lihi adiutor, quisquis sit, af- 
fuit? Quod si ex hutusmodi exemphs Elinsleius colligit, non 
esse mutandum, quod in Medea legitur, οὔτις ἐστὶν ὅστις ἐξαιρή- 
σεται, vereor ut satis idonea ratione usus sit. Nam in illis ex- 
emplis omnibus et τὴς necessarium, ὃς autem nou aptum erat, 
In illo Medex vero proprie ὃς dici debebat: non est aliguis, 
qui eos serve. Itaque aut sic stuatuendum est, ea quam supra 
diximus ratiocinalione οὔτις pro οὐδεὶς dictum esse, aut, quod 
magis placet, hic quoque ὅστις hanc vim habere, ut significetur, 
non est aliquis, qui, quisquis sit, eos servet. Singulare est, sed 
nequaquam corrigendum qued in Alcestide v. 0: legitur : ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ φίλων τις πέλας οὐδεὶς, ὅστις ὧν eve ἔποι. 

V. 798. Miro argumento sprevit Elmsleius σῶ παῖδε, quod, 
quum spissine Medew Itbert παῖδες et τέκνα appellentur, 
tamen nusquam παῖδε dicantur vel τέχνω. [Joc ita demum ali- 
quid valeret, si dubium esset, an Iuripides eos plures, quam 
duo fuisse, statuisset. At duali, tametsi non in lis vocibus, 
alibi utitur, ut v. 939. 989. 1041. 

V. 800. Iurg quidem tuetur Llmsleius preeuntc Porsono 
particulam ye, quam removerat Brunckius: sed quod ait, sig- 
nificare hance particulam, chorum iis, quic a Medea dicta sunt, 
aliquatenus assentiri: sensum esse enim, δηχθείη μὲν ἂν ᾿Ιάσων, 
σὺ δὲ γένο ἂν ἀθλιωτάτη γυνὴ, id nihil neque ad vim particule, 
neque ad sententiam illustrandam facit. Nam etiam omissa 
particula idem ille sensus prodiret. Similia dicit de loco quo- 
dam Plutarchi. Res hwcest. Duplicem vim habet particula, 
alteram minuendi, guidem, cerje; altcram augendi, quin, vel. 
Utriusque unus communis fons est, ‘qui positus est in restric- 
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tione, que quid nunc ad minor, nunc ad maiora reiicitur. In 
Medea loco, prouti quis rem considerat, utravis ratio admitti 
potest. Nanrquum se liberos suos interficere velle dicit, ut 
Iasoni dolorem faceret, chorus autem ei respondet, σὺ δ᾽ dy 
γένοιό of ἀθλιωτάτη γυνὴ, hac verba aut hoc significant: at tu 
certe infortunatissima mulier eris; aut hunc sensum habent : 
quin tu eris infortunatissima mulier, (uorum alterum est, 
si Iason dolebit, tu non vacabis dolore; alterum, si [ason do- 
lebit, tu dolebis magis. Hoc postremum volebat Porsonus, et 
recte, quia ipsum verbum ἀδΧλιωτάτη gravius quid significari 
prodit, quam quod Medea dixerat. Elmsleius vero utramque 
potestatem particule commiscuit, ut ex eo apparet, quod, quum 
altera que affert exempla augendi vim contirment, unum ad 
minuendi significationem pertinet, ideoque alienum, est EHerculis 
furentis dico v. 1248. s. 

V. 804. Recte putamus Elmsleium dedisse λέξῃς δὲ μηδὲν, 
pro λέξεις δὲ μηδὲν ; recte etiam sentire de Aristophanis loco, 
Av. 130. seqq. sed quod hewc in eiusdem Pluto v. 487. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἤδη Kony τι λέγειν ἐμᾶς σοφὸν, D νικήσετε τηνδὶ ἐν τοῖσι λόγοις ἀντιλέ- 
yovres’ μαλακὸν δ΄ ἐνδώσετε μηδὲν, sic interpretatur, ut χρῆν τι 
λέγειν ὑμᾶς idem esse velit quod ὅπως τι λέξετε ὑμεῖς, οἵ inde 
pendere ἐνδώσετε, in eo veremur ne 5101 neminem habiturus sit 
consentientem. Immo commate post ἀντιλέγοντες posito, ᾧ 
etiam ad ἐνδώσετε referendum crat, quo facto et μηδὲν recte se 
habet, neque in constructione difficultas est. Meditutam vos 
orativ..em habere oportet, inquit, gua et vincatis hanc, neque 
ei latus nudum prebeatis. 

V. 837. Nullo pacto accedere possumus yElmsleio in his, 
quz de formis femininis, quales ἀπορθήτας, ἀθανάτας sunt, dispu- 
tat: que quum summis viris, Valckenario ct Porsono, sincere 
visee essent, ab Elmsleio non damnantur tantum, sed violentis- 
sime cxstirpantur. Nobis quidem usus poetarum persuasit, ita 
has formas a poetis omnibus usurpari, si vel metrum eas requi- 
rat, vel aliquid ad elegantiam et gravitatem dictionis, tum etiam 
aliquando ad homeeoteleuton luatumve vitandum cogferant. 
Ad hec si volet vir doctissimps attendere, ubique, ubi tales 
forme reperiuntur, idoneam rationem, quare prelate a poetis 
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sint, inveniet. Nunc quide’“, satis habemus, de quibusdam 
emendationibus dicere, quas hac opportunitate profert. Et 
primo ἀπορθήτοι᾽, καλλιδίφροι᾽, xipxnaaror’, que Euripidi et Al- 
schylo obtrudit, prorsus ingudita Grecis auribus esse, et pridem 
ad Orpheum p. 722. seq. diximus, et hodie asseveramus. In 
ZEschyli quidem versibus etiam illud neglesit, Τηρεΐας scriben- 
dum esse, quo uti poterat ad v. 806. In subiecta adnotatione 
bis infeliciter reprehendit Porsonum, seme] in Agam. 1534. 
πολυκλαύτην Corrigentem, ubi 1ρ80 τὴν πολύκλαυτον ἀνάξια δράσας 
scribi iubet, deleto nomine Iphigenia, quo nihil neque durius, 
reque insolentius, neque ab Aéschyli dictione alienius excogitari 
votuit ; iterum in Choeph. 654. εἴπερ φιλοξένη ᾽στὶν Αἰγίσθου Bla 
cribentem, qua coniectura etsi gravius quam quis credidisset 
apsus est Porsonus, tamen haud melior est Jélmsleii emenda- 
io, εἴπερ φιλόξενός τις Λἰγίσθου Biz. Naim etsi aliquot exemplis 
munire istud ris studuit, tamen, qui ca attentius considerare vo- 
luerit, omnia alieua esse videbit, πος, quem plura attulisse digit, 
Matthiex in Gr. gr. §. 487. talia, qualibus hic opus foret, aut 
dedit, aut dare voluit. Unum tamen attulit Llmsleius, quod 
coniccture ipsius couvenit, modo certum esset, ex Eurip. Hel. 
OQLL. ξατέος δ᾽ ὁ πλοῦτος ἔκδικός τις ὦν. Sic quidem ipse tacite scrip- 
sit. Vulgo, ἑατέος ὁ πλοῦτος ἄδικός τις ὧν. dt’ ex MS. additum. 
Matthiw, ἄδικος ὥς τις ὧν, ex Porson adversariis. Vereor ego 
quidem, ne hic versus nihil sit, nist adnotatio librarii, metro po- 
litico scriptus in margine. Certe, si cui genumus videbitur, 
aliter eum emendare debebit, quam vel Porsonus vel Elmsleius 
fecerunt. Ceterum ad eamdem questionem de formis femini- 
nis peitinet etiam,Boeckhii parum pensitata disputatio ad Pind. 
Nem. ix. 16. Nam neque ἀνδροδάμαν illo loco sollicitandum, 
neque Isthm. iv. 75. (v. G6. ed. Boeckh.) γυιοδάμαις aliter quam 
cum χερσὶ construendum; denique in Fragm. Pindari inc. 60. 
de cuius metro recte iudicavit Boeckhius, non ἀνδροδάμαντα, sed 
ἀδάμαντα legendum est, de quo non dubitabit, qui Athenzum 
inspexerit. 
V.843—819. putat ob oculos fuisse Sophocli m Cid. C. 
685. Nam apud utrumque poctam Veneris, Musarum, et Ce- 
phissi mentionem fieri. Vereor vero, ut cuiquam persuasurus 
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sit, Sophoclem eum fuisse, qui suripidem imitaretur. Immo 
veri similius est; Joci ipsius coilditionem, delubraque, que ibi 
erant, utrumque poetam monuisse, ut ista commemorarent. Si- 
mul emendat Elmsleius locum Sophoclis, scribens ex Aldina, 
οὐδὲ χρυσήνιος ᾿Αφροδίτα, et in stroplfico versu θεαῖς monosylla- 
bum reponi iubens. At codd. certe οὐδ᾽ οἱ χρησήνίος. Viden- 
dum ne οὐδὲ μιὰν scribendum sit. Nam de θεαῖς vel metri caussa 
non vincet Elmsleius. Postremos cnim versus eum non recte 
disposuisse, apertum est. 

V.814. Aliena nobis videntur, que Elmsleius de littera o 
in ἀφυσσαμέναν duplicata affert. ‘Talia recentiores poete ab 
epicis accepta in quibusdam verbis constanti usu servarunt. Si 
ἤφυσσα dixisset Euripides, non abs re fuisset aliquid adnotari. 
Sed ubi non est augmentum in hoc verbo, usus stabilivit gemi- 
natam litteram. Neque νγάσσασθαι ex Aischylo afferendum erat, 
quod etiam ex HKunpide confirmari potuissct: nam quis νάσ- 
σασθαι uno o dixit? Quod antem vir doctissimus ex /Eschyli 
Sept. ad Th. 1064. γένος ὠλέσσατε πρέμνοθεν οὕτως affert, qux 
ipsius correctio est, id est profecto μεῖζον προσάψαι τῆς νόσου τὸ 
φάρμακον. Nam ut facile ὀλέσσαι tragicus diccre audeat, tamen 
vix dicere auSit ὥλεσσα. 

Metri sententia quam necessaria sit critico, docere potest v. 
816. in quo Elmsleius ἡδυπνόους αὔρας sine vitil suspicione 
servavit. Spondeus hic, etiam si nullus exstaret versus anti- 
strophicus, qui de dactylo admoneret, in hoc generc metri, quod 
leges habet certissimas, non magis ferri potest, quam dactylus im 
sexta sede versus heroici. Conveniret ct metro et sententize 
ἡδυπνόους Te πνοὰς; sed quum ἡδυπνόους in aliquot codd. desit, vi- 
dendum ne verba ἡδυπνόους αὔρας grammaticis debeantur, lacu- 
nam, que hic in antiquis libris erat, utcumque explere conanti- 
bus. Etiam v. 817. quod d cit Elmsleius, “ Matthie χαίταις : 
vulgata metro con enientior est,” ostendit eum metri huius le- 
ges minime cognitas habuisse. Nullo pacto enim χαίταις me- 
tro convenit ; et si in omnibus id libris legeretur, tamen χαίται- 
σιν reponendum foret. ; 

Impeditissima est pars caryinis chorici, que est a v. 820. 
Elmsleius ἱερῶν ποταμῶν' πόλιν, duce scholiasta, de Athenis intel- 
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ligit: sed manet tamen preter\insolentiam dicendi, implicata 
collocatio verborum ἱερῶν ποταμῷν ἢ πόλι. Nobis Porsonus, 
qui τις ad ποταμῶν addi volebat, non longe a vero abfuisse vide- 
tur, modo πῶς in τὶς mutavisset, que quantillum in libris diffe- 
rant, neminem fugit. Legimus enim, τὶς οὖν ἱερῶν ποταμῶν, ἢ 
πόλις, ἢ φίλων πόμπιμός σε χώρα τὰν παιδολέτειναν ἕξει; Kcquis te 
sacrorum fluminum, an urbs, an amicorum prosecutrix regio 
prolis tue interfectricem habebit? Sane enim Athena, fluvii- 
que [lissus et Cephissus intelliguntur : aliter inutiles forent due 
quz precedunt strophe. De τὶς, ecquis, speramus imutasse 
Elmsleium sententiam, quam in Diario Classico vol. xvii. p. 64. 
protulit. Posset tamen hic quidem etiam τίς scribi, modo ne 
mente repeteretur ad πόλις et φίλων. 

V. 823, Probamus quod verba per’ ἄλλων non sequentibus 
iungenda censet: sed quod τῶν οὐχ ὁσίαν μετ᾽ ἄλλων interpreta- 
tur, τὰν οὐχ ὁσίαν ὡς οἱ ἄλλοι πολῖται, languidu.n nobis videtur, 
presertim quu.n post τῶν παιδολέτειραν vravius quid inferri de- 
beat. Scribendum putamus, τὰν οὐχ ὁσίαν μέγ᾽ ἄλλων, 1. ὁ. τὰν 
μέγα ἀνοσίαν ἄλλων, positivo, ut πῶμα, superlativi vicem susti- 
nente. , 

V. 827. 81 nos aliquem sensum eorum, que numeri sibi pos- 
tulant, habemus, non recte scripsit τέκνα Qovevons pro μὴ τέχνα 
govedons. Anacrasin enim in hac metrorum compositione effla- 
gitare videtur numeri concinmtas. 

V, 824. Qui locus vexatissimus est, 6 mala scriptura melius- 
culam effici dicit Elmsleius scribendo, πόθεν θράσος ἢ φρενὸς ἣ 
χειρὶ, τέκνοις σέθεν, καρδίαν τε λήψει, δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλμιαιν 5 
Ordinem verborum esse vult, τέχνοις σέθεν δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλ- 
μαν. Αἰ, ne quid dicamus de constructione, que tam impedita 
est, ut vix intelligi queat, valde otiose putamus καρδίαν τε λήψει 
additum esse. Nobis quidem scribendum videtur, πόθεν δὲ θράσος 
φρένος ἢ χειρὶ, τέκνοις σέθεν, καρδίᾳ τε λήψει, δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλ- 
μαν; Unde vero audaciam animi vel manui vel cord: captes, di- 
rum admovens liberis tuis ausum? ΚΗ et τε copulari pro ἢ τῇ 
vel re—re, non opus est ut exemplis demonstremus. At, in- 
quiat aliquis, non minus hec impedita yerborum ‘collucatio est. 
Minime vero. Nam quia pregressum ἢ nondum absolutam 
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esse constructionem indicat, sid, offensione deinde in medio po- 
nitur reliqua elus pars, καρδίᾳ re λήψει, quod secus est in Elms- 
leii ratione, in qua illud καρδίαν re, quod nullo modo exspecta- 
batur, turbat et confundit animum legentis vel audientis. 

V. 833. “ Quidquid legerit scholiastes,” inquit, ‘‘ scripsit 
Euripides ἄδακρυν μοῖραν σχήσεις φόνου ;” et mox: “dicitur μοῖραν 
φόνου, ut μοῖραν θανάτου v. 957.” Versus hi sunt: 


πῶς δ᾽ ὄμματα προσβαλοῦσα 
τεκνοὶς adaxpuy μυοῖροιν 
σχήσεις φόνου; οὐ δυνάσει 


etc. Iam si querimus, quid illa adnotatione voluerit vir docts- 
simus, haremus, neque invenimus quod respondeamus. Nam 
primo, quod ita confidenter, quid scripserit Euripides, indicat, 
tanto minus probamus, quo certius nobis peisuasum est, rudem 
istum hiatum φόνου οὐ non esse ab Euripide admissum. Habent 
autem multi libri φόνον. Deinde non putamus lectoribus bene 
consultum esse comparando v. 957. qui nobis plane ab hoc loco 
alienus videtur. Vellemus vero sensum loci declarasset Eluis- 
leius. Nam, ut ipse edidit, verba significant: guvmodo Lberos 
intuens lucrimis carentem sortem cadis cohibebis? At quid hoc 
est? Si, ut v. 957., μοῖρα θανάτου pro θάνατος dictum, ita hic 
μοῖρα φόνου pro φόνος positum est, chorus, qui interrogare vult, 
an Medea, liberos occidens, a lacrimis temperatura sit, hoc 
potius quareret, an sine lacrimis temperatura a cwde sit, 1. 6. 
siccis oculis Jiberos non occisura. Id vero absonum est, Ni- 
mirum credas Elmsleium σχήσειν idem esse, quod ἔξειν, puta- 
visse. At hoc eum quis fugisse adducatur$ Qu quum ita 
sint, quid aliud quam tantum abesse dicamus, ut emendatus hic 
locus explanatusque s't, ut eum sensu carere, ideoque pro cor- 
rupto habendum esse appareat. Neque vero dubitamus, quin 
scripserit Euripides: πῶς δ᾽ ὄμματα προσβαλοῦσα τέκνοις ἄδακρυν 
μοῖραν σχήσεις φόνον; Que 5411» usitata tragicis figura dicendi 
est, idem significans, quod πῶς οὐ δακχρύσεις φόνον. Vide Porso- 
num ad Eur. Phoen. 300, Seidlerum ad Iph. Taur. 1061. et 
qua nos ad Vigerum qiximus p. 899. Aptissime comparari 
potest /Eschylus in Agam. 822. δίκας γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ γλώσσης θεοὶ 
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κλύοντες, ἀγδροθνῆτας ᾿Ιλίου φθορὰ Νὲς αἱματηρὸν τεῦχος οὐ διχοῤῥόπως 
ψήφου; ἔθεντο, i.e. φθορὰς ἐψηφίσα,το. Ita hic ἄδακρυν μοῖραν 
σχήσεις φόνον idem est ac si dixisset, πῶς ἀνέξει μὴ δακρύουσα τὸν 
φόνον, sive explicatius mevss, πῶς σχήσεις μοῖραν τὴν σὴν, ὥστε 
ἀδάκρυτον φόνου elvas,"vel ὥστε μὴ δακρύουσαν εἶναι τὸν φόνον. Nam 
αδακρυν μοῖραν dicit, effectum complexus, quump satis fuisset di- 
cere σχήσεις δάκρυα. Simillime Sophocles in Electra v, 141. 
γονέων ἐκτίμους ἴσχουσα πτέρυγας ὀξυτόνων γόων, quem locum recte 
explicuit Seidierus ad Eur. ΕἸ. 449, Ut Euripides φόνον, ita 
Sophocles potuerat etiam yoveas scribere. 

V. 835. Quum quidam Iibti preberent ἐν τλάμονι θυμῷ, 
Flmsleius cum Porsono omisit ἐν, quod propter metrum, de quo 
ad v. 827. diximus, non probamus. Scribendum vero puta- 
mus εὐτλάμονι θυμῷ. “πάθην scripture variectas in Alschyh 
Persis v. 28. 

V. 836. Non audemus quidem plane improbare οὐτ᾽ ἂν, quod 
Porsono auctore pro plerorumque librorum scriptura οὐκ ἂν re- 
posuit Elinsleius: scd non satis fuisse putamus, de confusione 
istarum particularum admonere, vellemusque fecisset vir doctis- 
simus, quod ad Ajacem v. 1318. cuius adnotationis mentionem 
facit, suasimus, ut de viet potestate particularum οὐτ᾽ dv disputa- 
ret. Nam illud ipsum hic requirebatur, ubi Aldina scriptura, 
οὐκ av γ᾽ ἁμάρτοις, ad sensum aplissima est, ut ostenderetur, 
quomodo, quum καὶ γὰρ οὖσα δυσμενὴς pracessissct, etiam οὐτ᾽ ay 
recte potuisset dici, De qua re etiamnum dubitamus: non du- 
bitaremus, si precessisset καὶ γὰρ φίλη οὖσα. 

V. 848. In his, οὐκ ἀπαλλαχθήσομαι θυμοῦ; imperativum 
priina persona, si’ ita loqui liceat, notari inbet Elmslzius. Ne- 
gamus quidem in hac formula talem imperativum esse, qu po- 
tius interrogatio est: et ipse Elmsleius mterrogandi signum ap- 
posuit: nam si imperativus esset, μὴ θυμώσομαι, vel potius μὴ 
θυμοῦμαι dici deberet licet non sim nescius, etiam οὐ imperative 
iunctum inveniri apud Theocritum, posseque iungi, certa qui- 
dem conditione. Sed imperativum prime persone, ut μὴ 
θυμοῦμαι; non esse sommium putamus, velimusque viri docti at- 
tendant, si qua iis exempla occuirant. » Nobis alibi fortasse de 
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V. 864. δεῦτε, quod cum topo commutavit Elmsleius, ut 
non Atticum, satius fuisset, yt nos quidem censemus, notari, 
presertim agnitum a Pseudogregorio. Non putamus in hoc ge- 
nere nimis caute procedi posse. = « 

V.871. Quid sentiamus de iis, que de verbis χαὶ πολὺς ad- 
notata sunt, paucis indicavimus iam ad v. 518. Ne longi simus, 
Xx ipsis Euripidis verbis senteutiam nostram declavabimus. Qui 
quuin dicit, dp’, ὦ τέκν᾽, οὕτω καὶ πολὺν ξῶντες χρόνον φίλην ὀρέξετ᾽ 
ὠλένην, non retulit καὶ ad πολὺν, sed ad totam sententiain. Po- 
terat enim dicere, ὥρα καὶ δαρὸν οὕτω φίλην ὀρέξετ᾽ ὠλένην. Alia 
plane ratione καὶ πολὺς in illis locis, quos ex Aristophane Archy- 
taque affert Elmsleius, dicta sunt, sed in nullo, quin καὶ aut e¢ 
aut etiam significet. 

V. 872. Diversa sibi videri dicit ἀρίδακρυς et apridaxgus; prius 
illud esse, qui multum, alterum, qui facile lacrimetur. De priore 
nemo non assentietur. At qui multum, idem etiam facile lacrimatur. 
Nec novimus aliud ab ἄρτι compositum vocabulum, quod faci- 
litatem potius, quam recens quid factum esse indicet. Atqui 
quum Medea dicit, ὡς ἀρτίδακρύς εἶμι καὶ φόβου πλέα, non illud 
significare pgtest, se modo lacrimasse, sed pronam esse ad lacri- 
mas. Unde quis non coniiciat scripsisse poetam, ὡς κἀρίδακρύς 
εἶμι καὶ φόβου wage? Comparet quis Aristotelis verba, ab 
Elmsleio ad v. 898. allata. At et libri omnes ὡς ἀρτίδακρυς, et 
Pseudogregorius, et hunc ipsum, ut videtur, locum respiciens 
Hesychius, qui apridaxpus, εὐχερὴς πρὸς δάκρυον interpretatur. 
Velimus tamen doceri, quomodo hec explicatio defendi possit, 
idque ipsum agere debebat Elmsleius, aut usitatam significatio- 
nem, 81} fieri posset, tueri. ‘ 

V.875. Quum libri τερείνην vel τερεινὴν haberent, Elmsleius 
recte quidem ad leges grammaticas ow τέρειναν τήνδ᾽ ἔπλησα 
δακρύων scripsit. Sed egre tamen desideramus viti doctissimi di- 
ligentiam in eo, in quo precipue versatur interpretis officium, 
sensus explicationem dicimus. Quid enim grammatica prodest, 
nisi ut recte intelligamus, que scripta leginius? Sic ad v. 870. 
cuius duplicem scholiast interpretationem protulerunt, nihil vi- 
demus adnotatum esse, etsi multum refert, quomodo hic versus 
intelligatur. Hoc autem loco non satis erat, formam reponere 
grammatice legibus convenicntem, nisi etiam sensui accommo- 
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data esset, Atqui quis non offendetur, ubi Medeam, ira, odio, 
dolore agitatam, ocellos suos audiat τέρειναν ὄψιν appellantem? 
Adeone hebetem atque insulsum fuisse credamus Euripidem, ut 
non senserit, nihil tali epitheto hic alienius atque ineptius inve- 
niri posse? At nimirun. non sic ille, sed ὄψιν τερείνων τήνδ᾽ 
ἔπλησα δακρύων scripsit. Molles enim illa et miseratione prolec- 
tas lacrimas dicere volebat, ut, quemadmodum’ Homerus loqui- 
tur, τερὲν κάτα δάκρυ yEouca. 

V. 876. χλωρὸν δάκρυ qua ratione humidas lacrimas signifi- 
care velit Elmslcius, non intelligimus. Huius quoque vocis ve- 
ram explicationem monstrare poterat, qui fons est uberrimus 
scientiz, Homerus, cuius quis non meminit θαλερὸν δάκρυ ἢ Com- 
parari potest ctiam Pindari illud Nem. viii. 68. χλωραῖς ἐέρσαις 
ες ὅτε δένδρεον ἄτσει. Quod non minus obscurum videtur Elms- 
lelo, πολιὸν δάκρυον in Eerc. fur. 1209. nos non magis obscurum 
esse putamus, Significat enim senilem lacrimam, Eadem sig- 
nificatione dicta lusit interpretes πολιὰ γαστὴρ apud Pindarym 
Pyth. iv. 175. ut ibi indicavimus. 

V.880. Quod ex scholtis colligit, fuisse qui legerent, γάμους 
παρεμπολῶντας ἀλλοίους ἐμοῦ, errore typographi ita scriptum vide- 
tur pro παρεμπολῶντος. Nobis recte codicum scfipturam tueri 
videtur Gaisfordius, cuius sententia in Addendis affertur, modo 
ne signa parentheseos apponantur. 

V. 884, ὑμῖν δὲ παῖδες οὐκ ἀφροντίστως πατὴρ πολλὴν ἔθηκε 
σὺν θεοῖς προμηθίαν. Porsonus ex Valckenarii coniectura, ὑμῶν: 
Sed docte monet Elmsleius, ita requiri ἔθετο. Pauci libri cwry- 
οἷαν, quod si probamus, et ὑμῖν et ἔθηκε recte se habebunt, 
Elmsleius, ut de gcriptura incertus, vulgatam servavit, sed in Ad- 
dendis animadvertit, hanc quoque, si recte intelligatur, defendi 
posse. Hunc enim prebet sensum: vobis effect ut seduda 
prospectum sit, sive, ut aliis verbis dicamus, vubis paravi pra- 
sidium. 

V. 912. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ σὴν κέλευσον αἰτεῖσθαι πατρὸς γυναῖκα. 
“. Id est,” inquit, “si ipse hoc a Creonte petere dubttas, uxo- 
rem.a gatre petere iube. Hoc ἀλλὰ nostra lingua valet then.” 
Non videtur hc interpretatio, que rectius in particulam τοίνυν 
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quadraret, exhaurire potestatem Ἶ particularum δ᾽ ἀλλὰ, quae sig- 
nificant at saltem. 

V. 940. Que hic docte digputat Elmsicius de usu particu- 
Jarum τε et δὲ, quod ad summam rei attinet, valde probamus; sed 
quum non satis distincte rem exponeret, factum putamus, ut in 
quorumdam locorum explicatione a vero aberiaret? Nimirum 
ubi describere aliquem et quis sit indicare volumus, necessaiio 
μὲν et δὲ adhibende sunt, quarum μὲν quidem omitti potest, παῖδα 
σὴν, ἐμὴν δ᾽ ὅμαιμον. At non omnes, quos attulit, loci eiusmodi 
descriptionem continent. [Et quidem statim ipse Medew versus, 
sic ille in libris scriptus, πατρὸς νέαν γυναῖκα, δεσπότιν τ᾽ ἐμὴν, non 
δεσπότιν δ᾽ ἐμὴν, ut edidit Elmsleius, requircbat: nihil enim caus- 
se erat, quare mulierem satis notam liberis suis ita describeret : 
806 potius, quod etiam ad mutationem facilius est, δεσαύτιν γ᾽ ἐμήν. 
Argumento eniin opus est, cur exorare illam debeant: orale no- 
vam patris uxorem, que quidem hera mea est, polestatemque 
habet concedendi, quod petetis, Eadem ratio est in Enuripidis 
Androm. 25, ubi Brunckius recte ye reposuit. Neque Sopho- 
clis illud in Trachiniis v. 741. afferri debebat, τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν σὸν 
ἴσθι, τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν λέγω πατέρα, xaraxteivaca, ubi descriptio quidem 
est, sed, ut λέγω indicat, diversissimi generis. Illud scribi de- 
bet, τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν σὸν ἴσθι τόνδ᾽, ἐμὴν λέγω πατέρα, κατακχτείνασα. 
Nam etiam de abscnte interdum dicitur ὅδε, ut apud AZschylum 
Sept. ad Th. 0857. Adschyli locum in Choéphoris v. 187. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ μήν viv ἡ κτανοῦσ᾽ ἐκείρατο, ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ, οὐδαμῶς ἐπώνυ- 
pov φρόνημα παισὶ δύσθεον πεπαμένη, in quo Porsonus ἐμή γε μήτηρ 
dedit, adhibere quidem Elmsleius ad confirmandam sententiam 
suam poterat, sed non ita ut fecit. Nam si hic aliqua desciip- 
tio est, ad eam non pertinet 4 κτανοῦσα : neque apte quis hee, 
qua diversissima sunt, ita coniungat, ἡ κτανοῦσα, ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ. 
Debent enim, quz ita copulari volumus, cousimilia esse, et 
unius generis divers.c forme. Hic vero 4 κτανοῦσα nominandie 
ei, de qua iam dicendum sit, inservit: postea demum descri- 
benda est. Nos quidem non dubitamus, quin ante illa verba 
ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ exciderit versus hac ferme sententia, ἧς τοῦ μὲν 
εἰσχυντῆρος Αἰγίσθου δάμαρ. Denique de Euripidis Iphig. A. 
1455. etsi assentimur Elmslcio, πόσιν γε σὸν scribenti, tamen, 
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quod ait, Reisigii coniecturam, πατέρα τὸν ἀμὸν μὴ στύγει, πόσιν 
δὲ σὸν, significaturam esse, μὴ πἈτέρα τὸν ἐμὸν, ἀλλὰ σὸν πόσιν 
στύγει, iniquius dictum est. GQuidni enim etiam hoc signifi- 
θῖν, μὴ στύγει πατέρα μὲν Toy ἐμὸν, σὸν δὲ ποσινὶ 

ν, 950.  metra ita dispobuit: 

Eavla 8 ἀμφὶ κόμᾳ 

θήσει τὸν "Aa κόσμον av- 

τὰ ταῖν χεροῖν λαβοῦσα. 
Non potest dubium esse, qui hac et tragicis et Pindaro usitatis- 
sma mnetra sais cognita habeat, describi versus hoc modo 
lebere : 

ξανϑᾷ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ κόμᾳ by- 

oe τὸν "Aida κόσμον αὐτά γ᾽ 

ἐν χεροῖν λαβοῦσα. 
Ultima ita emendavit Porsonus. Elmsleius nihil certi pronun- 
clare ausus est, quia antistrophe verba, ἄταν δ' οὐχ ὑπεκφεύξεται, 
non congruant. Atillud tamen, non Pindari quidem, sed tragi- 
corum usus docet, stropham huius generis finiri versu ithyphal- 
lico, ita ut de strophici versus scriptura non videatur dubitandum 
esse. In antistropha valde nobis blanditur Porsuni coniectura, 
ἅταν δ᾽ οὐχ ὑπεκδραμεῖται, vuleatam ex interpretatione ortam pu- 
tantis. Ita Hesychius, ὑπεκδράμω, φεύγω, per compendium scri- 
bendi, ni fallor, pro ὑπεχφεύγω. 

ν. 054. Laudamus Elmsleium, qui, quum Reiskius πέπλους 
χρυσεότευκτον τε στέφανον coniecisset, te adsciverit, el χρυσότευκ-. 
τον sciipserit, repudiata Porsoni coniectura χρυσεόπλεκτον. Sed 
quod scripsit, πείσει χάρις ἀμβρόσιός τ᾽ αὐγὰ πέπλον, χρυσότευτόν 
τε στέφανον περιθέσθαι, eo non satisfecit nobis, nec dubitamus, 
quin, si accuratius locum considerasset, ipse, quod displiceret, 
deprehensurus fuisset. Libri omnes πέπλων vel πέπλους Quum- 
que hxc pracedant, ζανϑᾷ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ κόμᾳ θήσει τὸν “Aida κόσμον, 
αὐτά γ᾽ ἐν χεροῖν λαβοῦσα, quid attinebat iterum dicere, vestem 
eam coronamque indui? IHud satis erat, indutum vere ista iri. 
Quare  scripsisse poetam putamus: πείσει χάρις ἀμβρόσιδς τ᾽. 
αὐγὰ πέπλων γρυσότευκτός τε στέφανος περιθέσθαι: ut illa induat, 
pulcritudo suadebit et splendor divtnus vestium, ex auroque 
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JSucta corona. Apparet iam, opinor, offensos livrarios nudo in- 
finitivo περιϑέσθαι, quum pizecedentes versus non respicerent, ac- 
Cusativos posuisse. . 

V. 961. Quum legeretur, παισὶν οὐ κατειδὼς ὀλέθριον βιόταν 
προσάγεις, ἀλόχῳ τε σᾷ στυγερὸν θάνατον, Llmsleius, reperto in 
uno libro, cui duos alios postea addidit Maithiz, ὄλέθρον, in alio 
varia lectione βιοχᾷ, uttumque recepit, ita habuisse scholiasten 
ratus. it βιοτᾷ quidem sane habuit scholiastes, sed ὄλεθρον mi- 
rime: nam quum dicit, ὄλεθρον τοῖς αὑτοῦ παισὶ καὶ τῇ νύμφῃ 
κατασκευάζεις, verbum θάνατον interpretatur : ὀλέθριον vero se le- 
gisse osiendit his verbis, οὐ συνεὶς τὸ ἐπ᾿ ὀλέθρῳ μηχάνημα. Que 
sane ineptissima interpretatio est, sed tamen, ut illud, ὄλεθρον τοῖς 
αὑτοῦ παισὶ καὶ τῇ νύμφῃ παρασκευάζεις, partem veil continet, 
Nam ΕἸπιβ]6}} correctio vel propterea displiceat necesse est, 
quod frigide idem bis dicitur, παισὶν ὄλεθρον Brora, et ἀλόχῳ 
θάνατον, quasi hac diversa sint. Recte se habet vulgata, modo 
recte interpungatur: παισὶν, οὐ κατειδὼς ὀλέθριον βιοτὰν, προσάγεις 
ἀλόχῳ τε oa στυγερὸν θάνατον. Liberis tuis, ignarus letalis eorum 
vita, (1. ὁ. morti a Medea destinate) paras uxorigue diram 
necem. 

V. 964. Verba μοίρας ὅσον παροίχῃ interpretatur, quantum a 
pristina fortuna excidisti. Videtur hoc verum esse; ne quem 
enim offendat, quod illud pristina non est in Gracis, reputet id 
tantum perspicuitatis caussa additum esse. Proprie enim dici 
debebat a fortuna tua. Ceterum comparari poterat AEschy- 
lus in Suppl. 461. xa) κάρτα νείκους τοῦδ᾽ ἐγὼ παροίχομαι. Ita 
ibi legit scholiastes. 

V. 967. Dedit Elmsleius τέκνα sine articulo cum plerisque 
libris. Alii ex Brunckii coniectura σὰ τέκνα. Si, ut nos 
existimamus, in strophico versu ὀλέθριον genuinum est, a pone 
quarto incipere debet versus. Recte tamen articulum deletum 
censemus. Nam vel numerorum elegantia τέκεα scribi pos- 
tulat. 

Sed hxc hactenus. Alio tempore reliquam libri utilissimi 
partem persequemur. ἢ 

Te . 
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REMARKS 


On a Passage in Dr. Vincent's ‘Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea. 


Tue learned Dr. Vincent, in the Periplus’of the [Erythrean 
Sea, converts "Aypiopeyo, Agriophagi, i.e. Locust laters, into 
Anthrepophagi. 

‘There does not appear to,gse to he any authority for this 
transmutation of names. The inhabitants of Africa during a 
dearth or famime, produced by the devourmg locusts, are re- 
duced to the necessity of subsisting on those insects, as 1 my- 
self have personally witnessed im Africa, during the scarcity 
preceding the plague, that ravaged West and South Barbary in 
1799, which carned off two-thicds of the inhabitants in the 
space of nine months. Many of the inhabitants subsisted alto- 
gether on locusts fried with salt. Some of the inhabitants of the 
coast added muscles to their foods; the opulent and middling 
classes only procured corn aud animal food. ; 

The colored Lack mentioned by the learned Doctor, 15 
what is called by the merchants Sucklack ; it is universally used 


. ω 
in Africa to dye cloths and leather red, it ts called (SJ) ie. 
lik, Sticklack. ot 
p- 77. The Doctor says, Feel, is the Ethiopian term for 
Elephant, but it is more properly the Arabic term for Elephant 


μα)" 


Ham the son of Noah, is called Η απ or Hammon by the 
; ο 5 
African Arabs; ” thus, οἰ» a el> hence Ammonians or 


Hammonians, the inhabitants of the (e193!) el Wah, or Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, in the Lybian Desert. Ham, the idolatrous 


’ The Ethiopian or Abyssinian language contains many A-abic words. 
Doctor Gesenius, the celebrated Oriental professer at Hale, 1s new (rans- 
lating the Book of Enoch from the Abyssinian language. The learned 
Doctor he& been lately in England, and read to me a few chapters of the 
work, when we agreed in the opinion, *that one-fourth of the words were 


radically Arabic. 
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€ 
son of Noah, worshipped the sun, and the fountain of his deity 


u wo 
called (Geax! cat) Ain Ashshfmsh, i. e. the fountain of the 
sun, is still to be seen at the Oasis of Ammon or Hammon, 


Siwah, or (amy) ran) 1 Wah el Kharjah, i. 6. the exterior 
Oasis. ° 


6 

Note, The mutation of Ham mto Am, and vice versa, can- 
not surprise any oue who will for a moment consider the inge- 
nuity of Europeans in corrupting foreign, particularly oriental 
and African words. ee 

Richardson, in his learned dissertation prefixed to his Arabic 
and Persian Dictionary, p. 38, says, 47t in Arabic signifies 
wonder, miracle. Query, Does he not mistake this word for 
a\ad, or Aady, as Aady billah, i.e, the wonder of Godt Ait 
signifies a clan, a tribe, a people: thus, Ait-Emure, Ait-Ziltan, 
Ait-Attar, tribes in the Atlas. 


Upper Charles Street, JAMES G, JACKSON, 
Northampton Sq. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARIES 


at Leiden, Llanover, Cassel, Gotha, Weimar, Jena, Erlangen, 
Leipzig, and Dresden. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LEIDEN. 


"Tus collection of books is not large; the numper of volumes is 
estimated at sixty thousand. But though the library is compara- 
tively small, it contains articles of great value. The department of 
ancient Manuscripts deserves attention. The manuscripts are 
chiefly of Latin authors ; of Greek, there are but few. There isa 
beautiful Codex of Virgil, supposed to have been written in the 
18th century. It ison parchment, and in folio. Besides this, there 
are two other manuscripts of Virgil. Heyne, in speaking of the 
manuscripts of Virgil, mentions three of the Leiden Library (Lez- 
densis Bibhothece tres), but thinks that two manuscripts which 
Peter Burmann collated were different from the former. Thus, if 
this be correct, and if the Codices collated by Burmann belonged 
likewise to the Leiden library, there must have been in all five 
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manuscripts of Virgil. He seems, likewise, not to be clear about 
the Codices Vossiani, that is,*the manuscripts that belonged to 
Isaac Vossius. ‘Che library of Yo .us was incorporated with that 
of Leiden, and it would be easy, on the spot, to ascertain how those 
manuscripts are to be distinguished from one another. ‘T'wo manu- 
scripts of Czsar’s Comm 2rtaries were next laid before me; both on 
paichmente ‘These interested me, because I have always thought 
that the works of that remarkable author have hitherto not been 
treated with that care which they justly claim; and I have fre- 
quently felt a wish, that 1 might have an opportunity of bestowing 
my labor upon a revision and illustration of the text. There are 
several manuscripts of Horace, one of them, on parchment, very old 
(codex vetustissimus) ; manuscripts of Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Seneca. Of Greek manuscripts the library has not many. I saw 
the Codex Vossianus of the Iliad, with the Scholia of Porphyry, 
and of others ; which Codex I have mentioned in my treatise on the 
Scholia of Porphyry εἶ it is written on paper. Another Greek 
manuscript which I saw, is that of Josephus, on the Jewish War ; 
itisalso on paper. As a curiosity, I was shown the hand-writing 
of Hugo Grotius, in four or five voiumes of Annotationes in Vetus 
Testamentum. 

The library possesses some early specimens of printing: for*ex- 
ample, the Institutes of Justinian, printed at Mentz, in 1468, fol. ; 
a Dutch Bible, fol., printed at Delft, 1477. Among the biblio- 
graphical rarities Czar Peter’s Bible, as it is called, is exhibited. 
This was printed by the command and at the expense of Peter the 
Great, in the years 1717 to 1721, inclusive. It is in the Dutch 
language, aud entircly in capital letters; printed on very good 
paper, tolio, and with a very wide margin. It was the Czar’s inten- 
tion, that a Russian translation should be written on this margin, 
for his own use. ‘There were but very few copies taken off, as may 
be imagined; and to have such a copy perfect, as the library of 
Leiden has one, is no small treasure, in the opinion uf the curious 
collector. That at Leiden is divided into four folio volumes. 
There is nothing written on the margin; but that of Peter’s own 
copy was probably filled with the Russian translation. Whether 
this copy is preserved at Petersburgh, or elsewhere, in Russta, I have 
not learnt. The New Testament was printed first. 

As a curious object in the library, my attendant pointed out to 
me a number of square boxes, made of wood, in the shape of 4to 
volumes. They contained specimens of different sorts of wood ; the 
box itself was made of the wood of which it was to contain the 
specimen ; and of such a specimen the different component parts, 
or the elements, were given, such as a section of the inner part, or 
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the albumen, that 15 to say, the wood, strictly speaking, to show the 
grain and substance; farther, the Bark, the flower, and seeds, and 
any thing else characteristic of the tree. The boxes are adorned 
on the outside with the bark of the respective trees, and the lichens 
and mosses that grow upon them. ‘his collection was made by a 
German. purchased by Lewis Buonaparte, when he was king of 
Holland, and presented by him to the sibrary of Leiden.* 

Although the libgary of Isaac Vossius was incorporated with the 
public library, the books are kept distinctly by themselves, In the 
same m.nner the books of Hemsterhuis and Rhunkenius belong 
to it; and these are not even under the same roof. The building 
which contains the library is an old, edifice, formerly a convent, in 
which there is not room enough for the different purposes to which 
it is appropriated. The apartment for the books is not sufficiently 
extensive to admit of accessions. The University has, therefore, 
purchased a house, in a different street, where the libraries of Hem- 
sterhuis and Rhunkenius are preserved. I proceeded to this house, 
and took a view of the books, which had been the property of those 
two great scholars. I believe it is the entire collection of Rhun- 
kenius’s books, with the exception of duplicates, which may have 
been sold: but of Hemsterhuis’s library there seems to be only 
a part in that house; the remainder must have been otherwise dis- 
posed of. The books of Hemsterhuis are interesting, on account of 
the great number of annotations written on the margin by the band 
of that eminent man. There seems hardly to be a sirgle volume 
which is not, more or less, enriched in this manner. Hemsterhuis, 
to judge f-om these specimens, wrote a small, but very neat hand. 
The books of which I speak are all Greek and Latin. In those 
marginal annotstions many a valuable observation may probably 
be found In acopy of Hesychius, on the blank leaf, before the 
title-page, I noticed these words: Hesychio quantum debeamus, dict 
non potest. H.Stephan. Schediasmata, lib. 6.8.10. And under this: 
Hesychio multum Greca lingua detet. Ibid. Sched. 12. But these 
remarks, as far as I could judge were not in the hand-writing of 
Hemsterhuis. In the books of Rhunkenius not a marginal note, 
or any writing, isto be found ; they are quite cleah, and untouched 
by the pen Though I have said thus much of the library at Lei- 
den, the view I had of it was very short and hasty, and proves only 
that, if leisure had served it might have been examined with con- 
siderable benefit and instruction. The use that is made of it, is 
more to serve as a repository for literary treasures, than as an es- 
tablishment instrumental to the purposes of the university. The 
professors alone have the privilege of borrowing books from it; the 
students can obtain none, unless by particular favor, through a pro- 
fessor, who must procure it in his own name, and is respuasible for 
it. This responsibility is different from that required at Gottingen, 
which is a mere recommentation and testimony on the part of the 
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professor, for the student. It isan acknowledged principle, that the 
library is intended for general use, not merely introduced by prac- 
tice, but intended, and sanctioned bv the government. The first 
object of the Gottingen library is usefulness; and this object is pur- 
sued with such liberality on the part of the librarians, that no per- 
son finds the least difficulty in profiting by the advantages which 
that admirable collection affords. There does not exist, in any 
part of the civilised world, an establishment of the kind, which is 
rendered so beneficial by the unrestrained use, which it offers of its 
treasures; and the contrast, therefore, which I have drawn, in this 
respect, between Leiden and Gottingen, is not solely applicable to 
the former university, nor me&ft as a reproach to it ; but equally 
affects all institutions of that kind, when they are compared with 
the latter. The library of Gottingen professes to possess all the 
literary productions which relate to every department of science. 
It is a scientific library, to which character that of Leiden does not 
pretend, being only a repository of such books as circumstances 
have allowed the university to collect, without any systematic view 
to the sciences. The funds assigned for the library of Leiden are 
by far too small to admit of such a scope as the library οἱ Gottin- 

en aims at. They are only three hundred gilders per annum, which 
is between thirty and forty pounds sterling, a sum utterly inade- 
quate to any purpose in completing a library: and though upon 
application to government, on certain occasions, (for instance, when 
any: sale of bcoks takes place, at which the library wishes to pur- 
chase,) extraordinary aid is obtained, and though likewise donations 
and legacies supply additional means; yet these resources are not 
calculated to compensate the want of that regular and perma- 
nent support, to which the library at Gottingen owes its high and 
perfect condition. Among the men who have discharged the office 
of librarians at Leiden, the names of Hemsterhuis, Rhunkenius, and 
Wyttenbach, shed a lustre upon that establishment. 


Tue Pustic on Royac Lisrary at Hanover, will next 
engage our attegtion. It belongs to the Sovereign of Hanover, 
and was accordingly denominated, formerly the Electoral, as 
it now is the Royal, Library. The illustrious Leibnitz contributed 
principally to the formation of this library. I heard the present 
worthy and venerable librarian ' state the number of books at eighty 
thousand volumes. The best part of them are historical works, and 
among these the History of the House of Hanover has been es- 
pecially attended to; so that in this branch the library may be 


ΜῈ John George Henry Feder, aman celebrated by his writings as a 
philosopher, and esteemed by all whe know him for his excellent and 
amiable character. 
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considered as very strong. It constitutes the principal merit of the 
collection. This neither pretendy to embrace science in general, 
nor professes to be a receptacle for literary treasures. Itis a library, 
originally more destined for private and a particular use, than to 
be regarded as an establishment founded for an extensive and pub- 
lic purpose. Classical manuscripts, either Greek or Latin, it has 
none ; it is, however, not poor in old printed bocks. 

A great curiosity, belonging to it, is a large mass of manuscript 
papers, written by Leibnitz, and consisting chiefly of his correspon- 
dence. Besides his own letters, of which there are copies, there are 
a great many letters of the eminept persons with whom he corre- 
sponded. His correspondence was most extensive; and, what is 
surprising in a man so much occupied, it seems that he generally 
copied his letters, and not unfrequently transcribed the same com- 
position two or three times, ‘Those in the library are, for the most 
part, the first draughts. There was scarcely any one of his cotempo- 
raries of celebrity, with whom he had not an epistolary intercourse, 
besides his connexions with persons of high rank. A great many 
of the letters are written in French, and in Latin, some in other 
languages One of his most distinguished correspondents was the 
Electoress of Hanover, the Princess Sophia, mother of George I. 
Of her hand, several specimens are to be seen in the collection; and 
some of her letters have been published, in an interesting account of 
the life of this princess,’ by Mr. Feder, who has likewise, ina distinct 
volume, made known some of the more learned epistles of that great 
man.” Besides the letters of Leibnitz, there is a great number of loose 
papers in his hand-writing, containing extracts, notes, and observa- 
tions. On some occasion, when a person, interested in this subject, 
wished to look over a certain quantity of these papers, to satisfy his 
curiosity as to their contents, and wished to have them entrusted to 
him in his house for a given time, it was found too irksome and 
troublesome to count them out to him; the expedient, therefore, 
was adopted of weighing them, and the person alluded to was 
answerable for so many pounds of the writings of Leibnitz. When 
they were returned to the library, it was ascertaiged by the scales, 
that nothing was missing. There are some other memorials of 
Leibnitz preserved in the library; for example,a case, with a great 
many divisions, in which he deposited his excerpta and observations ; 


! Written in German, with this title: Sophie Churfiirstin von Hannoter 
im Umriss von Johunn Georg Heinrich Feder, Hannover, 1810. 

2 Commercii epistolict Lecbnitiani, typts nondum culgati selecta specinina ; 
edidit notulisque passim dlustravit J.G. H. Feder, Hanovera, 1804-380. Some 
of Leibnitz’s letters were published before Mr. Feder, for example: Leis- 
nitit Epistole ad J. And. Schmid. Theol. Helmstad ; ez autographis edidit 
G. Veesenmeyer, Noremberg, 17388. 8vo. 
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an arm-chair, in which he used.to sit ; a copy of Barclay’s Argenis, 
in which he was reading at the moment of his death. This cir- 
cumstance is recorded on the froht leaf of the book, by his secretary. 
There are also two portraits of him, painted in oil, and several 
prints. A volume, or portfolio, is shown, in which the autographs 
of many remarkable persons were collected. I noticed, amon 

others, those of Luther and Melanchthon; they were small, and 
neither of them to be admired for calligraphy. ‘lhat uf Luther 
was the best ; Melanchthon’s very indifferent, «nd almost illegible. 


Tue Pustic Lisrary At CAsset, in Hessia, is not very large, 
Nor is it remarkable fer any thing particularly curious, It hasafew 
manuscripts, one of which is a Codex of Thucydides, on parchment 
or vellum. [tis well written, and of the thirteenth century: The 
date is expressed at the end. Duker made use of this manuscript 
in his edition, but it is supposed that it has not yet been accurately 
collated. There is a manuscript of Lucan’s Phuursalia ; another 
on parchment, entitled Note trons et Senece, aud giving a col- 
lection of signs of abbreviation, which are sometimes called Note 
Tirontane, from Cicero’s scribe Jiro, who is said to have invented, 
or rather improved them.’ In the catalogue there was a remark 
concerning this manuscript, stating that Gruter had edited it; but 
that is not the case, and the manuscript, as one of the librarians as- 
sured me, has to this day not been published. I advised this gen- 
tleman to become the editor of it; for it might be of service to the 
scholar, or would at least be received by the public as a literary 
curiosity. He said that it had been transcribed for some person at 
Gotha, and it had been said that Mr, Jacobs meant to publish it. 
Nothing, however, has appeared in print. I saw an elegant manu- 
script on vellum of Boccaccio, not the Decamerone, but another 
work ; if Iam not mistaken, the Philocopo. Some old German 
manuscripts of old German poetry are preserved in this library, 
One of them is the fragment of an ancient poem of the eighth or 
ninth century, styled the Song (i.e. poem) of (concerr.ing) Eildebrand 
and Hadubrand, which has been published and ably illustrated by 
two learned brotHers, Messrs. Grimm, of Cassel. These gentlemen 
are deeply skilled in the ancient lore of Germany, to which, in 
general, great attention is paid at present; and many interesting 
circumstances relating to the early language and literature of that 
country are, by degrees, brought to light. Another remarkable 
piece is the poem of Wilhelm von Orange, two parts of which were 


" Itis said, that Cicero made use of this kind of short-hand writing 
during the Vatilinarian conspiracy, employing Tire to take notes of what 
was said in the senate. Of the Nota~Jironiana, or albreviations which 
occur in old manuscript books and ducuments, a large work has been 
written by Carpeniren, in fol. 
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printed and published by Casparsén, (the second, however, rather 
inaccurately, or less perfectly); τῆς third remains unpublished, and 
is to be found in the Cassel manuscript. Under the head of early 
prints I was shown the Bible by Peter Scheffer, of the year 1460. 

€ 


Tue Lisraany or Gorna, belonging to the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, is, at present, under the superintendence of that learned 
and elegant scholar, Mr. Jacobs, known as the editor of the 
Greek Anthology. The library may be estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand volumes. It belongs to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
but not as his private property: it is an heir-loom, always 
remaining with the head of the Yyucal family. The late Duke, 
who was a man of science, had, besides, a very considerable pri- 
vate library, consisting of no less than twenty thousand volumes. 
They related, for the most part, to mathematics, astronomy, and 
natural philosophy, which were the favorite pursuits of that prince. 
It is intended that this collection shall be added to the public 
library. The present Duke, whose taste is more for polite litera- 
ture, has also a good private library, composed of such works as 
are required for his studies. The public library is rich in old 
printed books; among which may be mentioned, 1. Psalterium 
Moguntic, printed by Fust and Scheffer, 1459, fol. ; and a frag- 
ment of a still older edition of the same, from the year 1457, fol. ; 
2. Biblia Moguntia, of 1462. fol 5. A Latin Dictionary, printed 
by Guttenberg, 1460. At the end is an inscription, indicating the 
year when the book was finished, and the art by which it was 
completed; saying, that it was not written with pen or reed, but by 
a new method, which was made a secret, though not quite a secret, 
Those three works were printed on parchment. 4. A German 
translation of the Bible from before the time of Luther. I do not 
remember the year; it is upon paper, as the following five: Biblia 
Pauperum, a curious old popular book, with quaint figures and 
drawings, meant to represent religious subjects. 5. Editi. princeps 
of Cicero de offictts upon paper; and a repetition of the same edi- 
tion, a year or two later, upon parchment. In the department of 
manuscripts I only saw some Latin ones not any Greek. A very 
fine Codex of Quintilian, upon vellum or parchment, is perhaps to 
be noticed first. It was collated by Matthias Gesner. 2. Two 
fine manuscripts, upon vellum, of Czsar’s Commentaries; one of 
them somewhat mu.ilated. Mr. Jacobs thought that these had not 
been yet collated. In speaking of Cesar, I remarked to Mr. Jacobs, 
that the text of Casar, to this day, did not appear to me so well 
settled as it ought ta be. Indeed, since the trme of Oudendorp, 
which was before the middle of the last century, littla ox, nothing 
has been done for it. Mr. Jacobs agreed in this observation, and 
added, that, of late years, the Latin authors had been compara-. 
tively neglected, at least not treated with the same attention that 
has been bestowed upon the Greek. ‘The Greck being considered 
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as the more difficult of the two,languages, it seems that, for this 
reason, many scholars have preferred it, for a trial of their strength. 
I confess that I have often beensmortitied, in reading Casar, to 
find the text in what I thought an unsatisfactory condition. Mr. 
Jacobs no less agreed with me in opinion, that even with Cicero 
much still remained unuone, and that the criticism of the text was 
by no means exhausted. 


The Lisrany at Wein 1K is stated to contain one hundred and 
ten thousand volumes. It is a well chosen collection, but I did 
not learn that it possessed any thing curious in bibliography. 
There are a few classical manuscripts. There are many records, 
and written documents, depcsited"in a separate room, which chiefly 
relate to the history of Saxony; but these are more to be con- 
sidered as archives (and thus they are also called) than as part of 
the library. Among other valuable works, the library has a 
choice collection of prints. ‘There are certain funds appropriated 
to the library ; but the liberality of the Duke (or present Grand 
Duke) always extended beyond them, and he often supplied what 
the funds could not purchase. As there is no establishment for 
study, I mean nothing like a University, at Weimar, the use of the 
library is limited. It seems, however, to be well regulated ; and 
there are catalogues, both alphabetical and scientific. It belongs 
to the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, and ts an heir-loom in the 
Ducal family. There is another library, belonging to the Grand 
Duke, at Jena, which consists of about thirty thousand volumes. 
It may, perhaps, at some future time, be removed, and joined to 
that at Weimar, if there should be found room for such an addi- 
tion. 


The Lrsrary at Jena. Asa University, Jena has acquired, in 
Germany, a great reputation. It is sometimes mentioned as the 
rival of Gottingen; but to this denomination it wil not be 
thought to be entitled by those who are sufficiently acquainted 
with both places. The scientific establishments form at once a 
great mark of difference, and among them none more strikingly 
than the libraries: That of Jena is comparatively small. It is 
estimated at no mere than forty thousand, and the Gottingen 
Library has more than two hundred thousand volumes. Nor is the 
want of number compensated by the quality of the books. There 
are but few objects of curiosity. Of manuscripts there are two 
Greek plays—the Electra and Ajax, of Sophocles, upon cotton 
paper, not very old. They have been collated There is a Codex 
Membranaceus of Cicero’s Philippics, and a valuable manuscript 
of old German poetry (the chiznesingers) Among the old printed 
books is t@Celebrated German poem, called Sheuerdank, upon 
parchment, with figures cut in wodd, a copy of which is also seen 
at Gotha; a German translation of the Bible, made before that of 
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Luther, and published by Coburger, at Nuremberg, in the year 
1483. A very singular work—an old G-rman translation of Livy, 
illustrated with wood cuts; in ofe of which, exhibiting the repre- 
sentation of a siege, a cannon is to be seen among the implements 
of war. Of these, and other curiosities an account has been given 
by Myuius, ia a book entitled Memorabilia Brbliothgca Jeuensis. 
The libriry has no funds, and could therefore not attain any great 
strength. It wag founded by the Elector of Saxony, John Fre- 
derick, surnamed the Magnanimous, the friend of Luther. [τ 
probably ould be in a more florishing state if it were under the 
protection of one muster or patron; but the University to which it 
belongs is under the authority ard in the dependence ot four Saxon 
Dukes—the Duke οὐ Saxe Weimar (who is the Sovereign of the 
town of Jena), the Duke of Saxe Gotha, the Duke of Saxe Meinun- 
gen, and the Duke of Saxe Cobourg. The prerogative of these four 
princes, in regard to the University, is in these pro, ortions: the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar has one half, Duke of Saxe Gotha one 
quarter, Duke of Saxe Meinungen one efghth, Duke of Saxe Co- 
bourg one eighth. Where the interests are so divided, it is not to 
be expected that the subjects dependent on them shall prosper, in 
τς same manner as they would under the auspices of one master. 
The sum allowed to the library is scarcely forty pounds a-year ; 
but sometimes an extra allowance is made, for the purchase of any 
particular books. Thus, a few years ago, when the library of the 
celebrated Griesbach, who was a professor at Jena, was sold, the 
Duke of Weitnar granted upwards of ten thousand rix dollars, or 
about two hundred pounds sterling, to purchase some of the books. 
It is, indeed, not want of liberality on the part of the Duke of 
Weimar, and the three other princes, that can be made a matter of 
complaint, with regard to the library ; but the scantiness of their 
resources. 


In Lerezic two public libraries come under observation. The 
one is the Universtty Library; and the other, the Library of the 
Senate of the Luwn. 

The University Linnrary, at Leipzig, is buf small, and seems 
chiefly to consist of old books. It has no adequate tunds tor pur- 
chasing new books, and is, therefore, not calculated to assist the 
learned men who reside at Leipzig, in their labors. The profes- 
sors complain bitterly of being deprived of those resources, which 
the library ot Gotti..gen so amply provides, for learning and sci- 
ence. At Leipzig it is necessary to lay out a fortune on the pur- 
chase of books, of which at Gottingen the free and unrestrained 
use is offered gratuitously. It isa general complaint among the 
professors and nen of learning, at Leipzig. Several of them have 
good libraries, collected with much trouble and assiduity, in which 

hey have been obliged to invest their property. But this expe- 
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client not every one has at command ; and those who are not so for.- 
tunately circumstanced find themselves confined in their literary 
exertions They sometimes carfhot pursue a subject for want of 
the necessary books Professors Schaefer’ and Beck have excellent 
classical libraries. But in other departments of science the defi- 
ciency is still more wotul. Not many years ago, a considerable 
purchase was made, by the bounty of the King of Saxony, of a 
collection of books on natural philosephy and médicine, which had 
belonged to an eminent man in those branches of science, Dr. 
Gehler, It consisted of sixteen thousand volumes. It was the 
intention of Professor Beck, the librarian, to keep this department 
as complete as possible, and tw procure new works, in order to 
have at least one division of the library tolerably well provided. 
The University Library is open on two days in the week—Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, from ten to twelve o’clock in the morning, 
and at three in the afternoon, at which time every person has 
access to it. Among the valuables of the library are some manu- 
scripts. The first of them is the Codex of the Iliad, Codex Lip- 
stensis, under which denomination Ernesti quotes it in his edition 
of Homer; for he had it collated for that edition. He gives an 
account of it in his preface. Heyne speaks of this manuscript.in 
his treatise de subsidits in Homerum, p. xlii. tom. 11. ed. Hom., and 
remarks, that the various readings show that it was written by an 
ignorant scribe. The scholia, however, have great merit. See 
Heyne, p. Ixxvii. It is in folio, and was originally written on 
cotton paper; but having become defective towards the end, it was 
subsequently made up by a later hand, and with linen paper. In 
its exterior it is by no means a fine manuscript. The cotton paper, 
and first writing, extend from the beginning ΔΙ μεν decde—to book 
p, ‘Oséa κεληγὼς φλυγι tcedos Ἠψαέστοιο. “186 linen paper is thick 
and substantial. The Codex contains the Beeetia, or the catalogue 
of the ships, wh.ch. as is well known, all the manuscripts of the 
Iliad do not. The scholia are only in the first, or original part, 
that which is written on cotton paper; and there are also glossce 
interlineares. In the supplied, or more recent part, on linen paper, 
there are no scholia, but only afew Greek notes, scattered here and 
there on the margin; and glossx interlinearcs. After the conclu- 
sion of the Iliad follows, written on linen paper, and by the same 
recent hand, the Barpayopvopuyea; and after this something 
which is nearly illegible. It seems to relate to metre; and the 
learned Professor Hermann thinks it a fragment of Hephestion. 
In front of the Codex, before the cotton paper and the old hand 
begin, there are written upon linen paper, and by the recent 
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' Since the abuve was written, Professor Schaefer’s collection has been 
purchased by the Saxon Government, and is’ incorporated with the Uni- 
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hand, several introductory pieces,*viz. a short account of Homer ; 
a brief relation of the causes of the Trojan war; the argument of 
the first book of the Iliad; and lastly, tis τὴν 'Opipou Wiada 
ἐξήγησις ᾿Ιωάννον γραμμάτικου rou  Ξέτξου, This ἐξήγησις of Tzetzes 
is of considerable length. Professore Hermann has published it 
with Draco Stratonicensis de Metris. The library possesses ano- 
ther Greek Codex, which contains Pindar, Theocritus, and the 
Theogonia of Hésiod. ‘here are two fine Latin manuscripts, on 
parchment —the one, of the four books ad Ferennium, usually attri- 
buted to Cicero, and the other, of Lucan. The latter seems to be 
the older of the two; at the end I observed some lines written in 
German, of which the linguag@'appeared to be far from modern. 
There is, in this library, τ considerabie collection of Edztiones Al- 
dine, which are placed together in one case. 


The Lisnrary or tie Senate, at Leipzic, is apparently much 
superior to the former, both in number of books and in their quality 
and value. ‘The collection is more modern and more complete. 
The library room is handsome; but the place in which the Univer- 
sity Library is lodged is an old monastic chamber. The rare and 
most valuable articles are preserved in a smaller apartment, ad- 
joining the large book-room. ‘hese are the manuscripts and some 
first editions; in the same place also is a collection of ancient 
coins, of other antiquities, and different curious objects. To speak 
first of the manuscripts, the following particularly attracted my 
notice: I. A volume, written on parchment, in folio, and the 
whole seemingly by the same hand, containing Sallust, Horace, 
Lucan, and Martianus Capella. ‘Vhe manuscript appeared to be of 
a respectable age, and well executed 2. A very fine Codex of Te- 
rencc, on parchment, in tolio, in excellent preservation. 3. A fine 
Codex of Livy, on parchment, in large folio. 4 One of Ovid, on 
parchment. 5. Of Cicero’s Rhetorical Works. 6 A fine Codex 
of Justin, on parchment, small folio. 7. Of Fergil, on parchment, 
folio δ. Of Mela, on parchment. 9. Of Statzus, on parchment. 
10. A Codex of Persius, on parchment, in lagge octavo. It has 
been rendered illegible by the damp, to which tt seems to have 
been exposed. 1]. ‘'wo plays of Sophocles This manuscript is 
in small folio, or what may be termed quarto. 12 Hero Alexan- 
Grinus, wet rr. υματικῶν, ἃ Manuscript on linen paper. 13. Eu- 
clides, Aristides, and some other Greek writers περὶ ἁρμονικῆς καὶ 
μουσικὴν, On linen paper, in folio. 

I will, in conclusion, mention a Latin manuscript poem, which 
might be of the sixteenth century ; it is in folio, written on linen 
paper, not of great bulk, entitled, Strabi Gallig»Dsaecast Theologi 
Honrturus. ‘To this library helongs also a manuscript of A®schy- 
lus, which, was in the hands of Professor Hermann. He used it 
for his intended edition of that poet. I subsequentiy saw it at his 
house. ‘The beginning of this manuscript is on cotton paper, and 
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contains a fragrhent of the Prometheus ; the remainder, on linen 
paper, consists of three complet& plays; namely, Persa, Prome- 
theus, Septem ad Thebas ; of the Prmetheus, consequently, it may 
be said that there is a double manuscript, at least in part. The 
hand which has written on the cotton paper is evidently older than 
the other We shall knw this Codex more accurately when Pro- 
fessor Hermann’s edition of AEschylus is published. This will be 
a production from the labors of that eminent scholar which will 
justify the high expectations which the learned Aave formed of it. 
The Professor has bestowed extraordinary pains upon it, overlook- 
ing nothing that could tend to the amelioration of the text, in every 
point of view. The critical part, and the metre are, above all 
others, likely to be benefited by ἴδε exertions of that editor. His 
strength in metre is well known, In conversing with me on Als- 
chylus, he remarked, that there was much less difficulty in arrang- 
ing the choruses, and settling the metre of them, than there was 
in the other tragedians. ‘The task, he said, was much more ardu- 
ous in Sophocles, and infinitely more so, and almost discouraging, 
in Euripides. 

Among the rarities in the small room of the library, I discovered 
the beautiful Florentine edition of Apollonius Rhodius, of the year 
1496. It is the editio princeps of that poet, and a fine specimem of 
typography, being printed entirely in capital letters. It is so scarce 
on the Continent, that Brunck, in the preface to his edition of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, says of it—Literaturum paucis primam videre conti- 
git, que rarissima est. In England it is fur less so: Iam myself 
possessed of a fine copy of this edition, which was presented to me 
by my noble and excellent friend Viscount Milton, who had obtained 
it in London, if I am not mistaken, at Mr. Payne’s. In Germany 
it was considered as a Phoenix; and some literati at Leipzig, among 
others, Professors Schaefer and Hermann, to whom I showed my 
copy, were struck with wonder. They had never seen it: Professor 
Hermann desired the loan of my copy for a few days, that he might 
collate the readings, which he accomplished. Both he and Pro- 
fessor Schaefer entertained the idea, that this edition had never pro- 
perly been examined, and that it probably contained a great deal 
of valuable materials for the criticism of the text. Brunck does 
not seem to have been of the same opinion ; for he does not distin- 
guish its merits from the qualities of the other old editions, the 
Aldina, Parisina, Brubachii, Basileensis, Stephani, Heeltzlmi; of 
which he says, in the lump—Sunt editiones illa omnes mendosissime. 
Professor Schaefer was much struck with a various reading ; Lib. 
ἵν.» 1178, which Mr. Burges had discovered. The other editions, 
in that passage, read—, ὕπο πολλοί : the Florentine, ᾧ ὕπο λαοὶ, 
which πολ δ ΤΡ better sense. It is easily seen how the one 
reading was changed into the other. ‘lhe last syllable of imo, if, 
by mistake, written or read twice, would most readily convert ὑπὸ 
λαοὶ into ὑπὸ πολλοί. From such a single instance, however, no 
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satisfactory conclusion can be drayn respecting the merits of the 
whole, though it may justify a presumption in favor of the edition. 
Professor Hermann’s report, aftershe had collated it, was, that the 
various readings of the two first books were not many, nor worthy 
of much aitention ; but that in the two list books a considerable 
number of different readings was to be found, and among them 
some of importance. It is his idea, that the text of Apollonius, as 
we have it now, is a sort of medley of the two writings, which the 
poet is said to have made of his work. The first composition of 
the poem, as is related, was not approved by those to whom it was 
read ; and the mortified poet retired to solitude, in order to com- 
pose it a-new. This second perfogmance obtained the applause and 
admiration of his cotemporaries. This relation may be tounded on 
fact; but though we may not doubt it, yet it does not seem to fur- 
nish any ground forthe inference, that we probably have a mixture 
of the first and second composition of the poem. On the contrary, 
this seems unlikely, as the first composition, which was rejected, 
Wwe may suppose, was suppressed by the poet himself, and never 
came into circulation among his cotemporaries, much less descended 
to posterity. Such an hypothesis, adopted for the purpose of 
building the criticism of the text upon it, it will be difficult for an 
unbiassed judge to admit, without some specific and pomted argu- 
ments. 

Among the curiosities of the great book-room is a very large col- 
lection of editions of Horace, Bibliotheca Horatiana. ‘There is also 
the whole body of editions of Cicero, which John Augustus Ernestt 
possessed : they formed the apparatus for his edition [Ὁ is a very 
numerous collection, filling two book-cases. Some of the old edi- 
tions of the classics, in this library, have manuscript notes on the 
margin. In Stephens’s edition of Apollonius Rhodius, published 
at Paris, there are some conjectures and emendations of Franc. 
Portus. Heyne caused them to be transcribed, and sent to him ; 
and I had seen them, at Gottingen, in his Apparatus in Apollonium 
fhodium, and copied them for my use, thinking some of the corrections 
ingenious and apt. hey are mentioned by Schaefer in the preface to 
the second volume of his edition of Apollonius Rhodius, p. x. No. 
ix. I had the curiosity of asking for that copy of Stephens’s edi- 
tion, and to take it in my hands, being previously acquainted with 
some of its contents. The Senate Library is open to the public, 
every Wednesday and Saturday, from two to four in the afternoon. 


The Lisrary at Drespen is a great and magnificent collection ; 
and the building in which it is at present kept, called the Japanese 
Palace, imparts to it also the splendor of a yrand exterior. The 
librarian, Mr’ Beigel, a man -istingnished by fs“Tearning and 
various knowledge showed me. the library. He estimated the 
number of volumes at two hundred thousand, which would make it 
equal in magnitude to that of Gottingen; and, from a gereral 
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view, it might ‘be believed that, in point of numerical strength, 
there was not a great difference ‘between them; but when I came 
to inspect the several departments, according to the divisions of 
literature, and to examine into particulars, [ found many blanks 
and deficiencies, where, at Gottingen every thing is tull and per- 
fect. In short, the different departments, in the library of Dresden, 
cannot be said to be complete; but the library at Gottingen may 
justly claim this attribute. In the literature of modern Europe 
the store is scanty, when compared to that of the Gottingen library, 
perhaps only with the exception of Italian literature, of which there 
1s a pretty ample stock. It seems that the library does not profess 
to keep pace with the progress of literature and science, which that 
at Gottingen distinctly does. Mr. Beigel said, that the funds for 
purchases were inadequate to such a purpose: he stated them at 
three thousand rix dollars (between five and six hundred pounds). 
But much depends on the judicious and useful administration of 
such funds, and their permanent and uninterrupted application. 
The library is of longer standing than that of Gottingen, by many 
years. [rom the foregoing remarks it seems to follow, that, even 
in number of volumes, the Gottingen library must be consider- 
ably superior; and that if the latter counts two hundred thou- 
sand, the Dresden library must be below this estimate, or that eof 
Gottingen above it. In the Dresden library are incorporated the 
library of the famous Count Bruhl, and of Count Biinau, both very 
extensive collections. Of Greek and Latin manuscripts the Dresden 
library has but little, There area few Greek Codices, which Mat- 
thei had collected at Moscow, and sold to this library. Among 
them were the Epistles of St. Paul, written on parchment, in a sort 
of square character, without accents and punctuation. The omis- 
sion of those grammatical signs argues it to be of considerable age, 
perhaps of the eighth century ; for though they were invented at a 
remote period, two hundred years before Christ, yet they are more 
constantly used by the transcribers of later times, than at the epoch 
alluded to. There was farther shown me a Greek Lexicon, with 
the title of συναγώγη λεξέων, Which Tittmann has published under 
the name of Zonase Lexicon: this manuscript is on thick rag, or 
linen-paper. The library has a handsome Codex of Valerius Mazt- 
mus, on parchment, and some manuscripts of certain parts ot 
Cicero, which Ernesti had consulted in his edition. There are also 
some manuscripts of old German poetry in this library. [τ is rich 
in old printed books, and has many editiones principes. Even there 
was the Florentine edition of Apollonius Rhodius; «ind as I also 
saw it in the library at Gottingen, I am induced to believe that the 
opinion of its extraordinary scarcity, on the Continent, may not be 
well foundeit.““Phe_ notion of a book being very rare sometimes 
prevails without sufficient reason... The Psaitertum Moguntia, by 
Fust and Scheffer, of the year 1457, ranks among the most, 
remarkable typographic curiositics: there is a copy of it in the 
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Dresden library; and I have mentioned a fragnient of it, when 
speaking of the library at Gotha) Earl Spencer has one; and a 
very beautiful one is in his Majesty’s private library,in Buckingham- 
house, which was obtained from ‘the library at Gottingen. The 
Biblia pauperum, ars Moriendi, ars Memorandi, which are shown 
as curiosities, do not exactly come under the head of typography ; 
they were engraved on wood, with uncouth letters, andzude figures 
or pictures, and are previous to the art of printing properly so 
called. The library possesses many Aldine editions. 

Among the manuscripts, 1 ought to have mentioned a copy of 
the Koran, in Arabic, beautifully written, on very fine cotton paper 
(the librarian called it silk paper), in oblong quarto, or small folio : 
it is elegantly ornamented with gdid and colors, and said to have 
belonged to Sultan Bajazet, from whom it was taken, among other 
things, in the siege of Vienna, in the year 1683. One of the Princes 
of Saxony served in that war against the Turks, and by him it was 
brought to Dresden. 

A most splendid collection of maps, charts, plans of towns, 
views, and portraits, in nineteen large folio volumes, is an object 
that deserves attention: it is denominated Al/as Royal, and was 
formed by Augustus II., or Augustus Frederick, commonly called 
The Strong, Elector of Saxony, and King of Poland. he magni- 
ficence of that Prince and his prodigality were extraordinary, and 
could only have been supported by the great sources of wealth 
which Saxony afforded by its mines and its industry. There re- 
main many vestiges of his grandeur at Dresden. ‘The maps and 
prints, in the Atlas Royal, were brought together from different 
quarters; but afterwards richly painted or colored, and orna- 
mented with gold, in a uniform manner. This gives to the whole 
a most brilliant appearance. The work was executed in Holland, 
whither Augustus sent the sheets as they were collected. 

The library, altogether, ranks high among those of Europe; 
and it might, perhaps, not be difficult to render it very complete, if 
a judicious method were adopted. It is not so useful at Dresden 
as it would be at a University, if utility were the object. The man- 
ner in which it is managed and regulated is not cpnvenient to those 
who have a pleasure in resorting to such places. The apartments 
are lucked, and require the attendance of one of the librarians, or 
their assistants. The access to the library is, therefore, not free ; 
and many persons will be deterred from visiting it, who might 
otherwise be tempted ‘o frequent it often. Such was my case: I 
only saw it twice, and I should have gone there much oftener it 
the necessity of troubling the librarians had not prevented me. 
There is a reading-room, in which you may sit, and have any book 
brought to you which you may wish to consuleeBrt-+his is not 
always what is wanted. Nor is.the economy of a library well un- 
derstood. ‘They have a written alphabetical catalogue, as I was 
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told, of about sixty folio volumes, A scientific catalogue, which is, 
soimportant, does not exist; consequently the arrangement of the, 
books must be very impertect. he several divisions of the shelves 
are marked with inscriptions, such ἃ. History, Auctores Classtcs,. 
&c., which are the only guides to direct the librarian where a book 
is to be found, or to be placed. Whenany division, or department, 
is very copibus or extensive, the difficulty, both of arranging and 
looking for books, without the aid of a scientific catalogue, must 
be great. 


The ImperiaAc Lisrary at Pracur is ina spacious building, 
which formerly was the conventof the Jesuits. It consists of about 
one hundred thousand volumes, among which ure several rare and 
curious articles. ‘The funds for adding new books are very inade- 
quate ; the collection, therefore, is, in point of science, incomplete. 
I was informed, that the allowance annually made for purchases 
was no mo-e than two thousand florins, paper currency, which, 
according το the state of depreciation in May, 1815, amounted to 
about seventy pounds. There is but one Greek manuscript in this 
library, and this does not appear to be of much value ; it ts written 
on linen-paper, in quarto, and is a miscellany, contaming the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, some Greek cpistles, the five first books of Homer, 
Oppian, and something by Isaac T'zetz. In Latin manuscripts the 
library is more rich; among them is a fine Codex of Pliny’s Na- 
tural Ilistory, well written on parchment, in large folio ; but 
probably of a recent date. Mr. Posselt, the librarizn, who had the 
kindness to show me the library, observed, that handsome as this 
manuscript was, there was reason to suppose that it was not older 
than the 15th century. Another beautiful Codex is that of Justin, 
also on parchment, in 8vo, referred to the 13th century; ἃ Codex 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia, on parchment ; another of the same, on linen 
paper ; a Codex of Virgil’s Aineid, on parchment, apparently of an 
old date; two manuscripts of Statius, on parchment ; a Codex of 
Valerius Maximus ; a Codex of Ovia’s Heroides, on parchment; a 
Codex of Priscian s manuscripts of several pieces of Ciero, someon 
parchment and some on paper ; Codex of Varro de Lingua Latina, 
on paper ; Codex of Terence, on paper ; a paper Codex containing 
Macrobius, Dares Phrygius, and some other pieces. These are the 
classical manuscripts ; but, as there is unfortunately no catalogue 
or inventory of the manuscripts, the librarian himself did not 
exactly know what was in the library. There is a vast collection 
of manuscripts on theological and ecclesiastical subjects: a great 
curiosity is one, written by the hand of Joun Huss, which contains 
his sermons..aag@ bears date 1413. Huss, the earliest Reformer 
next to Wickliff, was Professor at Prague, and suffered, as is well 
known, as a martyr for his religious opinions, at’'Constance. Some 
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of the handwriting of Joun Huss is likewise to be seen in a volume, 
preserved in the library, called Acta Decanorum _facultatis 
Philosophi@ Pragensis ; where he,had inscribed his name as Dean 
of the Faculty. His writing is in the German hand, and in that 
species of it which is called the broken letter, (Fractur Schrift,) 
which is sharp and angular.'’ A remafkable manuscript is shown, 
denominated Cauntionale, and containing the Liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. in the Bohemian language. It is a large volume 
in folio, written on parchment, in large characters, and most splen- 
didly executed, adorned with paintings. ‘The volume was formed 
by the concurrence of several individuals, chiefly persons of rank, 
and of some corporations, who respectively contributed a certain 
number of pages at their expense. Among the pictures and repre- 
sentations with which the book is ornamented, one is singular ; it 
exhibits three portraits placed above one another. The uppermost 
is John Wickliff, who is represented as striking fire; under him is 
John Fluss, catching the spark in a piece of tinder or touch-wood ; 
and below this, Martin Luther, who brandishes the burning torch. 
This allegory, produced in the 1 5th century, illustrates the rise and 
progress of the Reformation with considerable accuracy. 

As I found myself in the first library in Bohemia, it was 
nattral to make enquiry after the Bohemian language, and the 
state of its literature ; and the more so, as Mr. Posselt, my obliging 
guide, was a man of great information, and particularly distin- 

uished as a linguist. ‘The Bohemian belongs to the tribe of the 
Slavonic tongues, and is remarkable for that softness and harmony 
which is, more or less, peculiar to all of them. Its literature, 
comprising both poetry and prose, is by no means insignificant: a 
full account of it is given in a work published by Dobrowsky. The 
literature goes considerably back. In the time of the Emperor 
Rodolphus II. the friend of Tycho, that is, in the 16th century, 
many of the ancient classics were translated into the language. I 
saw, for example, a translation of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Several 
other works in this language were shown, and among them’ a 
translation of the Bible. To indulge myself a little farther in this 
digression on the Bohemian language, I will remazk, that in my 
progress through Bohemia, I was struck with the harmony of its 
sound, even as it is spoken by the common people. I could not 
help comparing it to the Italian, ‘To rectify my notions on this 
subject, 1 requested Mr. Posselt to read a small portion to me, and 
what I had thought οἱ the euphony of the language was fully con- 
firmed by his reading. It is easy to read it, as the written charac- 
ters correspond pretty exactly to the sounds. It seems to be rich 
i vowels, and has some of those soft und melting cousonants, ltke 
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the Italian ce, cl, which adds to the mellowness of pronunciation, 
Its modulation is increased by the accent, which, in words of two 
and three syllables, is placed on ‘ise first... Hence the language 
abounds in dactyls and trocheés. That, however, as Mr. Posselt 
observed, is not the case with all the Slavonic tongues. ‘I‘he Bohe- 
mian poetry is entirely Ἢ rhyme; it has no blank verse. An at- 
tempt was made, not long ago, to translate Homer into hexame- 
ters ; but the language would not bear it ; it seemed as little suited 
to that metre as the English. The Germans and Dutch, as is well 
known, very freely make use of it. There is a Professor of the 
Bohemian language at Prague, and grammars and dictionaries 
exist, so that its cultivation 15 by no means neglected. I subse- 
quently saw at Viennaa Bohemi&h and German, and a German and 
Bohemian Dictionary, the former in one, the Jatter in two volumes, 
by Tham, both published at Prague : the first volume, Bohemian 
and German, in 1805; and the two others, German and Bohemian, 
m 1814. They are in octavo, and there is an abridgment of the 
German and Bohemian part, in 18mo, published also at Prague in 
1814. The Bohemian language does not prevail thoughout Bo- 
hemia ; in most parts it is spoken jointly with the German, and in 
some the latter entirely predominates. In speaking of the study of 
languages in general, Mr. Posselt observed, that the more deephy 
man entered into it, and the more widely he extended his investi- 
gations, the more he would be struck with a similarity between 
the different tongues ; so that it was difficult to resist the idea, that 
all must originally have been derived from one and the same stock. 
The administration of the library at Prague seems as yet on anim- 
perfect footing ; the catalogues are in a defective, or, perhaps, 
rather in an unfinished state. 

Besides the Imperial Library at Prague, there is a respectable 
collection of books in the convent of Premonstratensian Friars, of 
which I had likewise an opportunity of taking a survey. I found 
in it no literary curiosities, though, for a convent library, it 1s a fine 
assemblage of books. The number of volumes is considerable; 
and it has many modern works, among which I remarked the 
writings of Rousseau and of Wieland. What stiuck me still more 
was, that I observed, in the department of theology, the writings 
of some distinguished Protestant 'divines, sermons, and others. 
This bespeaks great liberality of sentiment in the owners. The 
librarian, Father Dlabatz, is a man of learning, and of polite and 
obliging manners, He told me that he was engaged in a work on 
the history of the arts in Bohemia; by which I understood him to 
mean the antiquities and monuments of art which are found in that 
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country. 1 must say a few words of the exterior of this library. It 
is altogether in spucicus and conwenient rooms: but one of these 
apartments, which is newly builr, is, in truth, grand and mapnificent. 
It is capacious and lofty, and Mighly finished in its ornaments, 
which are rich, splendid, and tasteful. A finer library-room is 


hardly to be seen anywhere. ‘ 
G. HW. NOEHDEN. 


ON THE ARABIC INSCRIPTION 


Discovered in the Pyramid of Chephrenes, by the cele- 
brated traveller Mr. Be.zont, and the translation 
of the same, by the Rev. Dr. Luz, Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 
Inserted in Walpole’s Travels, in various Countries of 
the Kast. Vol. 11. p. 450. 


Tue ancient Greek and Latin languages have been Jong fixed 
and immutable ; it is therefore possible for a student of either, 
Who will avail himself of the multitude of Lexicons and 
other auxiliare-s already provided for him, to arrive at a com- 
petent hnowledge of the original writers in those tongues. But 
mn the study of living and spoken languages it is quite otherwise ; 
for these being in a constant course of change and modification, 
what words are used during one century become obsolete in ano- 
ther, and his grammars and dictionaries will uot only frequently 
mislead him, but leave him imperfectly informed respecting the 
meaning of the original author. ‘Thus living languages, like 
the Arabic, can never be sufficiently acquired but by a long 
residence in the countries where they are vernacular, and bya 
colloquial intercourse with the people by whom they are cor- 
rectly spoken; moreover there are several dialects of the Ara- 
bic, of which one or two only are taught m England, and 
neither of them the Egyptian or Aftican Arabic. 

To point out the maccuracies in the translations of this bold 
and figurative language of the East, which occur even in what are 
called masterly publications of this country, would be not only 
irrelevant to my present purpose, but uninteresténgto the general 
reader. 33 

{ shall therefore confine my animadversions to the translation 
of this Arabic inscription, and endeavour to demonstrate, 
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Ist. "That the original Arabic in the construction 1s neither 
imperfect nor confused, as Dr. T re asserts it to be. 

2d. ‘That it 15 pertectly cofrect. intelligible and perspicuous 
as far as it proceeds, and as it stands in the original, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Belzoni. ᾿ 

Sd. ‘That Dr. Lee has perverted the meaning of this inscrip- 
tion by the mterpolation of several woids. 

Bur, before 1 proceed to discuss this subject, it may be 
expedicut to give the reader an idea of the importance of 
a word or even a letter added or omitted in this language, 
abounding as it does im Antitbesis. 

© Mahmud, Sultan of the Ghezneides, though the son of a 
slave, after having stretched his conquests over a great part of 
fndia snd Vartary, in the beginning of the eleventh century of 
the Christian era, sent an Ambassador to the Khahif Alkadder, 
requesting from that prince as (Emir el Mumeneen) the foun- 
tain of honor among the Mfiselmen, a title suitable to bis rank 
and power. ‘The Khalif, on account of the meanness of the 
Sultanu’s origin, declmed compliance for about a twelvemonth, 
when being urged by the Ambassador (whose patiences be- 
came exhausted from waiting so long,) and dreading the Sultan’s 


resentment, he sent him at length the ambiguous title of [ eds | 
Waly; which implies a prince or a friend, as also a slave! 
Mahonud easily penetrated the Kbali?'s meanm’, and sent him 
Immediately one bundred thousand pieces of gold, accompanied 
with a wish to know whether a letter had not been omitted. 
Alkadder took the hint, and despatched instantly letters patent 
creating him [cable | Waly; which signifies wzthout equivoca- 
fon, a soveicign independent prince! » 

In this instance, by the addition of the letter ἢ a slave is 
converted imequisocally into a sovereign and independent 
prince ; if therefore such a transition is * made by one letter, 
what may not be effected by the transposition or interpolation 
of three or four words, which have been actually inserted by 
Dr. Lee in his interpretation of Mr. Belzom’s Arabic pyrami- 
dical inscription. 


The following is an exact copy of this inscription : 


pha S39 eee)! Oe Onn | 4 
: Sa pe gees 


450 Arabic Inscription. 
The following is the order wiich Dr. Lee has adopted for 
the purpose (as he says) of elucidating and decy phering the above 


inscription : 


eel ὧν Os: cay 12 ps 
SAI! pam Md Chey tI! 
SMW Oe” 2 UbA” plats whic 


The following 15 Professor Lee’s interpretation : 

“The Master Mohammed, son of Ahmed the stone cutter, 
rst opened them, and upon this (occasion) were present El 
Metk Othman and the Master (Othman) und Mahammed 
Luglak.” In the Doctor’s above arrangement of the inscrip- 
tion, the words marked a, b, c, d, are transposed or inter- 
polated, with which innovations in this short inscription, it were 
alniost impossible not to misinterpret its meaning. 

This being premised, | will now proceed to elucidate this 
pyramidical inscription, and take Mr. Belzoni’s original inscrip- 
tion for my text, without transposition or interpolation of a 
word or a lettef. 


SIS 4 ha! yal Cy OS a! ae, 
[ 


SI) δ ον πο CoS Shy pom οἷνὰς 


Wa fethahume οἱ Malam Muhamed ben Hamed el Hajar wa 
Adhelk el Malam Athman had’r wa el Melk Ali Muhamed 
awla wa lgrillak. 

I give the following as a correct literal translation : 

ἘΝῚ And the a:tist Muhamed ben Hamed, the mason, 


* Malam ~ignifies any one who is skilled in any art or science; thus 
Malam el Hajar significs one ‘skilled in the art of masonry. El Hajar 
signifies simply worker in stones. A builder is termed im Arabie, 
benaée; a master buitder, or one skilled in the art of building, Malam 
Benaec. Malam el Alem, one shilled in knowledge or wisdom. The 
note in page 451 of Walpole’s Travels declares the word Malam to sig- 
nify atitle of office, but I think this opinion incorrect, for Malam cer- 
tainly relates tu art, cunning, device; not office, 
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9 . 
opened them, and also the artist τ Athman was present, and the 
king or prince Aly Miatamed. at first Walgrillak * * * 

‘Vhe intelligent: reader, whether he understands Arabic or 
not, will perceive that this is a complete Egyptian fragment, 
having neither beginnin ner end ! 

[tis to be regretted that the indefatigable perseverance of 
Mr. Belzom did not enable him to transcribe what preceded, 
as well as what followed this imperfect fragment, for then the 
date of the opening of the Pyramids, with other important 
information on this subject, would undoubtedly have been 
discovered. What authority faoctor Lee has had for taking out 
the last word but one of this Inscription, and placing it as the 
second word, itis impossible for me to conceive ; he has, how- 
ever, by that one transposiuion, (without mentioning the others,) 
made it appear that the Malam Muhamed ben Ifamed and his 
companions, were the first who opened the Pyramids, but 


= 
this certainly is not expressed in the original. The word Yel 
in the original, viz. the last word but one in the inscription, relates 
to what follows, viz. something not included in this fragment, 


JAMES G. JACKSON. 


Note. Since these observations were written, Mr. Belzoni 
has favored the public with an account of his researches and 
operations in Egypt. In page 272 of his work he has given a 
fac-simile of this inscription: he observes that the transcription 
of these letters was so blotted on the wall that they were 
scarcely visible ; he then informs us, that he invited many other 
persons skilled in the Arabic language to compare the tran- 
scription with the original on the walls; that they found it per- 
fectly correct, except the concluding word, which indeed 


appeared obscure. Mr. Salame then changes the S= into 5, 
making the word κι Ὁ κα], which signifies the closing ; but by the 


same principle of ratiocination it might be RIS, which I 
think the more probable conclusion of the two, for then the 
reading would proceed rationally, and signify that the stones were 
very massive, which no one can be so sceptical as to doubt ! 

By vety tutling alterations of the last two words other inter- 
pretations might be given to this inscripuon, but apprebending 
that the inteiligent reader’s patience is already exhausted, [ 
forbear to mention them, : J.G.J. 
er ee 

* Called generally by Europeans Ottoman, Oth'man. 

* Any one of the royal blood. 
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ON THE : 


STATE OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Among certain writers of antiquity, and the reasons of 
their silence respecting the Christian Religion. ᾿ 


Αὐτοπον in bis famous fifteenth chapter when speaking of the 
progress of Christianity observes: ' We stand in need of such 
reflections to comfoit us for the loss of some illustrious charac- 
ters, which in our eyes might Kave scemed the most worthy of 
the divme present. ‘The names of Seneca, of the elder and 
younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave 
['pictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age 
in which they flourished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. 
They filled with glory their respective stations, cither in active 
or contemplative life; their excellent understandings were im- 
proved by study; Plulosophy had purified their minds from the 
prejudices of the popular superstition ; and their days were 
spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yer 
all these sages (it is no less an object of surprise aud concern) 
overlouked or rejected the perfection of the Christian system, 
Their language or their silence equally discover their contempt 
for the growing sect, which in theirtime had diffused itself over 
the Roman empire. Those who condescend to mention Chris- 
tians, consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, 
who eaacted an implicit submission to their mysterious doc- 
trines, without being able to produce a single argument that 
could engage the attention of men of sense and learning.” 

The inference which the historian intended to be drawn from 
this passuge 1s very evident, and with such skill aud dexterity is 
the point put, that [fear many of the readers of the * Decline 
and Pali’ have not been able to parry the thrust with entire 
success. In my own mind, | may say, it produced httle more 
than a fecling of admiration at its ingemous sophistry, and an 
earnest desue for the sake of others to see its fallacy fully 
exposed. On referring to the writers who had undertaken to 
defend Christianity against the insidious attack of Gibbon, as 
well as to those who trected generally of the evidences of our 
religion, 1 found that this topic had by no means escuped their 
notice. “But while their observations upon ft appeared to me 
forcible and in the main satisfactory, sull 1 did not think that 
these insmuations of the histurian had met with tbat full and 
decided overthrow which their eminent noaiousness demanded. 
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; : 
{ was thus induced to set abott the enquiry myself, and if the 
result of my speculations have any value, 1 do not think they 
can any where appear to mord advantage than in the Classical 
Journal. 

Before we attempt tc account for the neglect or contempt with 
which these writers have treated Christianity, it will be necessary 
to see what they have really said, and in whaf spirit they have 
spoken. I will therefore proceed to give a summary sketch of 
all that the Classics have left us on this subject." I.et us, first, 
remark the few notices of our religion in some, and their total 
absence in others, and then praceed to the causes of both. 

The elder Pliny, in a chapter on Magic, in his Natural His- 
tory, has this passage: List et alia factio a Mose et Jamne, et 
Jotape Judais pendens, sed multo millibus post Zorvastrem, 
Tanto recentior est Cypria.* This is supposed to allude to the 
miracle of St. Paul, at Paphos, where he restored the sight of 
Elymas. Pliny perished, A. D. 79. 

Tacitus} recording the trial of Pomponia Grecina, a Roman lady 
of quality, describes her as superstitionis exterue rea. ‘The com- 
mentators consider this “ foreign superstition” to mean the Cheis- 
tian religion. 

In Annal. xv.4 occurs that chapter in which the historian 
describes the attempt of Nero to throw the odium of setting fire 
to the city on the Christians. He names Christ ts the founder 
of the religion, and mentions the circumstances of his death, the 
rapid spread of the faith, and the horrible punishments inflicted 
on the innocent victims of another’s crime. ‘Tacitus appears 
to have held the sect in contempt and abhorrence, and says, 
haud perinde in crimine incendti, quam odio humani generis 
convicti sunt. 

Martial has, it is supposed, alluded to the sufferings of the 
early Christians, in an epigram.5 Seneca, the moralist, has not 


' See Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies. Works, vol. 7. 8. 9. 
* Plin. Nat. Hist. 1, xxx. cap. 1. De origine Magica artis, &c. 
3 Tacit. Ann. 1. xiii. c. 32. « Ann. Ixv. c. 44. 
5 The epigram is as follows: 
In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis, 
Si patiens fortisque obi durusque videtur 
Abderitanz pectora plebis habes. 
Nam cug dicatur, tunica presente molesta, 
Ure manum, plus est digere, Non facio—_ 
᾿ Marta. lib. x. Ep. 25. 
There are also three lines of Juvenal, which are thought to allude to 
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; 5 ι . e . 
even alluded to them; if however, he has done so, it 1s with 


great obscurity." 
4 


the torture of the Christians in Nero’s persecution, which illustrate the 
epigram of Martial: . 


Pone Tigellinum, teda lucebis in 1118, 
Qua stantc’ ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
δὲ latum media sulcum deducit arena. 
Juven. Sat, i, ver. 155, &c. 

1 This philosopher, however, has been by some writers accounted a 
Christian in heart, though he had got the courage openly to avow his 
conversion. Upon this suspicion, which is undoubtedly very ancient, the 
letters ascribed to him and St. Paul were probably founded, which, though 
certainly spurious, infer that the writcr considered Seneca as a likely 
person to have written them,—Dr. Jolin Jones, indeed, in one of his 
Ingenious theological works, concludes from certain passages in the 
writings of Seneca, that this philosopher was beyond a duubt a convert to 
Christianity. “ The passage just quoted from Seneca,” says he, “ proves 
the truth of the opinion held in ancient times—that this distinguished 
philosopher was acquainted with the doctrines of the Gospel, and in his 
heart believed them to be true; though for prudential motives he gave 
upsthat belief” Now, though 1 do not mean to deny what I only think 
very improbable, the Christianity of Seneca, Tam sull persuaded that 
Dr. Jones nas drawn inferences from this passage, which tie passage 
itself by no means bears out, and that this is an ustance, among othets, 
where the eagerness of that author, tu substantiate Lis theory, leads him 
notunfrequentlr to make rash conclusions. In the passage alluded to, 
Seneca is stating, that influenced by the arguments of the Pythagoreans, 
he for some time abstained from eating animal food, but that he afterwards 
resumed his former custom, fur the reason expressed in this passage. “In 
Tiberii Cassar principatum juvente tempus inciderat: alienigenarum 
sacra movebantur: sed inter argumenta superstitionis ponebatur quorun- 
dam animalium abstinentia. Jatre meo rogante, gui non calumniam lime- 
bat, sed philosophiam odcrat, ad pristinam consuetudinem redii.” Epist. 
cvili. Now Dr. Jones proves that the controversy here mentioned, lay 
between the converted and unconverted Jews, whence he concludes that 
Seneca was a Christian. Why, I cannot understand, for he appears to 
have refrained from the practice of caling animal food on Pythagorean 
principles, and to have laid it down at the request of his father, who was 
not, indeed, alarmed lest he should be confounded with these foreigners, 
who were contesting about their religious rites, and thus exposed to 
calumny, but whu detested philosophy itself, which he probably con- 
sidered, was as little likely to benefit the mind as the body of his son— 
andthat subtility of thought was not moreto be wished for than exility of 
person. Dr. Jones, in further proof oftheconversion of Seneca, mentions his 
expressing abclief in a future state, which, if it proved him to be a Chris- 
tian, would likewise prove the same of almost every Heathen philosopher 
that ever wrote. Itis likewise added, that this secret peliet in Christianity, 
was the probable ground of the treatinent which Seneca received from 
Nero, as if it were necessary to search deeper for the motives of such a 
tyrant, than his own caprice and morbid state of self-will. On the whole, 
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Suetonius says, ¢ Judaos, tmpulsore Chresto, assidue tumultu- 
antes Roma expulit,” (sc. Claudi:-.)' Again, in the lifeof Nero: 
Afflicti suppliciis, Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nove 
et malefica.* 

Among the letters of Rliny the younger, there is one to Tra- 
jan,} when,the writer was pro-pretor of Bithynia, in which he 
applies to the [emperor for instructions, as to bis treatment of 
the Christians in bis province, and describes’the course he had 
already pursued. Some, it appears, he had induced to recant 
by threats; but others, whom he could neither persuade nor 
frighten into cursmg the namgof Christ, he put to death, as a 
punishment for their “ contumacious and inflexible obstinacy.” 
He wishes, however, to know whether age or sex is to make a 
distinction in the sentence awarded ; whether repentance may lay 
claim to mercy, and whether the mere being a Christian, unat- 
tended by any criminal act whatever, should continue to be pu- 
nished. Le adds his testimony to the innocent life and inoffen- 
sive manners of the Christians that had come under his observa- 
tion. 

The slave and Stoic philosopher Epictetus, mentions ,the 
Christians in a single sentence, under the name of Gahlaans,* in 
which he attempts to rob them of the praise due to the patience 
and fortitude with which they bore the sufferings of Martyrdom. 
Εἶτα ὑπὸ μανίας μὲν δυναταί τις οὕτω διατιθήναι πρὸς ταῦτα καὶ ὑπὸ 
ἐθοῦς οἱ 1} αλίλαιοι.5 

The [Emperor Marcus® Aurelius, in his Meditations, thus 
blames the manner in which they suffered: 

Οἷα ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ, ἣ ἕτοιμος, ἐὰν ἤδη ἀπολυθῆναι δέῃ τοῦ σώματος, 
καὶ ἤτοι σβεσθῆναι, ἢ σκεδασθῆναι, ἢ συμμεῖναι; rode ἕτοιμον τοῦτο, 
ἵνα ἀπὸ ἰδικῆς κρίσεως ἔρχηται, μὴ κατὰ ψιλὴν παράταξιν ὡς οἱ 
“Χριστίανοι: ἀλλὰ λελογισμένως καὶ σεμνῶς καὶ ὥστε καὶ ἀλλον πεῖσαι, 
ἀτραγωδῶς" 7 
a ET NT SI OE TES 
Tam far from believing, in any sense, that Seneca “ died a martyr to the 
Christian faith.” Vid. Jones’ Development of Remarkable Facts, pp. 
179—191. vol. 1. 

' Claud. cap. 25. __ Nero, cap. 16. 

3 Ὁ. Plinius Trajano Imp. 5. lib. x. ep. acvil. 

4 The Christians first acquired the name at Antioch, under Claudius. 
Suid. Verb. Ναξήραιος. The works of Epictetus were published by his 
ΦΕΡΕ, Arman, A. D. 120. 

s L. iv. c.7. p. 621. Upton. 

6 The bouks of the New Testament were all published and joined to- 
gether in two codes—Gospels aud Epistles, before Antoninus was born, 


A.D. 191. 9 
7 Lib. iv. sec. 8. 
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Galen" thus refers to the Christians: 

Κάλλιον γὰρ ἦν πολλῷ προσθεῖναί τινα, εἶ καὶ μὴ βεβαίαν, ἀπόδει- 
ξιν, παραμυθίαν γοῦν ἱκανὴν, τῷ λόγῳ περὶ τῶν ὀχτὼ ποιοτήτων, ἵνα 
μήτις εὐθὺς καταρχὰς, ὡς εἰς Μωῦσοῦ καὶ Χριστοῦ διατρίβην ἀφικμέ- 
νος νόμων ἀναποδείκτων ἀκούῃ καὶ ταῦτα gv οἷς ἥκιστα χρή." 

Such is the meagre and scanty collection of passyges, which 
allude to Christianity in a series of celebrated writers, who were 
contemporary with the rise and spread of the most remarkable 
system of religion, to say nothing more of it, which ever altract- 
ed the notice of man. We must, however, observe, befure we 
proceed to account for this neglect, that this collection of no- 
tices of Christianity can only be made from the extant works of 
these authors; whereas, part, and frequently a considerable 
part, of almost every classic we know, lias been lost, and of that 
which happily remains to us, much ts mutilated and defective. 
How frequently, or in what manner Christianity may have been 
treated of, in those lost or undiscovered works, we have no 
means of knowing. Inferring from the nature of the mention 
made of Christianity, in the productions still extant, we do not 
conceive that we have suffered materially in this pomt. Tor the 


* De differentia pulsuum. lib. ii. p. 22. Basil. 1538. 

2 As to Plutarch, who does not mention the Christians in any of his 
humerous works, Dr. Jones (Development of Remarkable Facts, p. 232. 
vol, 1.) considers him to have been one of the bitterest enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and to have written his treatise De defectu Oraculorum, in order 
to invalidate the argument urged by the advucates of the Gospel— 
that the damons were expelled from the world, in consequence of 
its purifying influerce. This opinion is supported hy the learned 
Doctor, with considerable ingenuity, and his reasoning, though it 
may not te thought conclusive, is well deserving of consideration. He 
thus translates a very remarkable passage in this extraordinary treatise 
which appears to contain a very striking allusion to the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection : “ If it be fit to laugh in philosuphy, we ought 
to laugh at those, who expect that bodes, which are mere iduls—dumb, 
blind, and lifeless—should, after an indefinite revolution of years, re- 
appear, and again be completely organised: some of those bodies being 
et alive, others being long since burnt, or decomposed by putrefaction. 

hese, I say, are the men to be derided, who introduce into philosophy 
such fantastic puerilities as these, but, nevertheless bluster, if you insist 
before them, that the demons preserve for a long period, not only their 
existence, but their faculties.”—p. 242. The following is a more chari- 
table mode of accounting for Plutarch’s silence respecting Christianity : 
“ De Christianorum rebus et dogmatibus cum toties offerret occasio, nihil 
scribere maluit quam vel in ea guz non satis nusset invehi, vel ea lau- 
dare que videbat rejici ab gmnibfis et displicere principibus viris.”— 
Pref. ad Ed. Bryan. 
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passages we have quoted, in general display a gross ignorance of 
the Christian system ; and it is μοὶ to be supposed therefore, that 
much could be said of it in aify part of the classics, lost or pre- 
served. No: the cause lies deeper, and, I trust, will be satisfac- 
torily explained in the eourse of the following observations, 
which are*intended to form a sketch of the relative feelings, 
Situations, and opinions, of the writers in question, as compared 
with those of the early Christians. 

Among the persons of rank and learning, contemporary with 
the rise of Christianity, the established religion of Rome was 
the object of secret contemptsand outward veneratien.*. Nearly 
all the iearned men had ranged themselves on the benches of one 
or other of the great schools of philosophy, where the adoration 
of idols and heathen pods was despised, and much purer doc- 
trines inculcated. It was, indeed, impossible that any enlightened 
class of individuals could sincerely venerate the incoherent 
fables, and absurd traditions, of the popular creed ; or worship 
gods, who, so far from being the natural objects of warship, would 
have been looked upou as degraded or vicious in the shape of 
human beings, and of whose images aud idols, Varro says, that 
“had they life, andany person were unea pectedly to meet them, they 
would pass for monsters.” “ ‘The ignoble rabble of the gods,” 
he adds, ‘* which the superstition of ages has heaped together, 
we so adore as to remember that this worship 18 rather matter of 
custom, than founded in nature and truth.” Rome was filled 
with an almost incredible number of superstitions, upon all of 
which the philosopher looked down with equal disbelief and 
contempt. He was iudeed raised upon an eminence too high, 
too far above such groveling rites, to be able to mark their dif- 
ference or settle their respective pretensions. And thus was 
engendered an habitual incredulity, a supercilious contempt for 
all popular faith; a temper of mind the most unfavorable of 
all, for the interests of a new religion. ‘The excellence of the 
system would be no recommendation ; for, unknown and unen- 
quired into, the system itself would be included in a sweeping 
condemmation of six hundred others, and treated as some varia- 
tion in the worship of an old deity, or as an addition of a new 
one, to the already crowded calendar. “ But we need not 


® Gibbon remarks, that “ the variuus modes of warstup which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people as 
equally true; hy the philusopher as equally false ; and by the magistrate 
as equally useful.” 
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wonder,” says one who is apologizing for Plutarch’s not embra- 
cing Christianity, “ that a philosopher was not easy to embrace 
the divine mysteries of our faith, “A modern God, as our Saviour 
was tohim, was of -hard digestion to a man who probably des- 
pised the vanities and fabulous relatioes of all the old.’ The 
witty and learned, of that age, were proof against all+arguments 
drawn from prophecies, miracles, or sacred writings. For these 
only reminded them of Sibylline forgeries, oracles, and incanta- 
tions, Thus they considered the Old ‘lestameut, but as the 
‘Theogony of the Jews, and Jehovah himself, the great national 
idol of the people. And both Pkny and Tacitus gravely assert, 
that the Jews worshipped the head of an ass, deposited in the 
sanctuary of the temple. 

This internal conviction, however, of the absurdity of popular 
superstitions, was far from inducing the higher orders to disturb 
or neglect the rites of the established religion, which was expe- 
dient, asa political instrument, and consecrated by the usage of 
ages. It was the maxim of the ancient learned “ to think with 
the wise, and act with the vulgar.” Socrates, Epicurus, and 
Cicero,’ whose eloquence and reasoning, 50 much contributed to 
bring the pagan mythology into disrepute among their pupils, in 
public were remarkable for their assiduous and exemplary atten- 
tion to its ceremonies. Socrates held it to be “ the duty of 
every man, to follow the customs of lis country in all its reli- 
gious rites.”* "The ancient statesman well kuew the advantages 
resulting from a union of civil and ecclesiastic authority, and 
the philosophers, who were commonly themselves magistrates, 
senators and priests, watched over the interests of the establish- 
ment with anxious care, although perfectly convinced of the 


' Diog. Laert. x. 10. Gibbon. 

* The practice of the ancient philosophers in this respect, is so admi- 
rably described in the stately but sarcastic language ‘of Gibbon, that I 
cannot refrain from transcribing, “In their writings and conversation, 
the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent dignity ot reason; 
but they resigned their actions to the commands of law and of custom. 
Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various errors of the 
vulgar, they diligently pi .ctised the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly 
frequented the temples of the gods; and sometimes condescending to act 
a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an 
atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of such a temper were 
scarcely inclined to wrangle about their respective modes of saith or of 
worship. It was indifferent to them what shape the ¢ully of the multi- 
tude might chouse ty assume, and they approached with the same inward 
contempt, and the same exterfial reverence, the altars of the Lybian, the 
Olympian, or the Capitolian Jupiter.” Ch, 2. 
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fallacy of its’ doctrines. [ts festivals tended to humanize the 
people ; fear of the avenging Gods protectcd the sacramental 
oath; and the contro! overedivination, was a very convenient 
instrument in the hands of governors. ‘The Empcror, moreover, 
was the supeme pontiff; the principal ‘senators formed the 
priesthood, and filled the college of augurs, ‘Together with 
these interested motives, were associated more amiable proju- 
dices. Hvery noble family felt that the Gods of Paganism had 
been the Ciods of their fathers, who had for ages worshipped 
them with honest devotion. In old times, venerable for their 
antiquity, had their beloved city been founded under the imagi- 
nary protection of these sacred divinities sand under their guidance 
Roman heroes had fought, Roman armies conquered, and Rome 
herself become mistress of the world. Wherever a noble 
Roman turned his eyes, a beautiful temple raised its columns ; 
whatever grove or stream he visited, the presiding Deities, the 
Natads of the fountain, or the Dryads of the wood, animated the 
scene with ideal life, and filled the mmd with the recollections 
of the most pleasing passages of national poetry. Pagan mytho- 
logy was Interwoven with the eloquence of the orator, the narra- 
tive of the historian, the fictions of the poet—it shaped the 
actions of domestic life, and was inlaid with the language of 
common discourse. It gradually sunk into the Roman mind, 
tll it became identified with it, and it would have been as diffi- 
cult suddenly to abstract its influence from Roman habits and 
feelings, as 
From the lily steal 
Its native whiteness. 

Such were the bonds that comected the enlightened and well 
educated men of antiquity with Heathenism. In spite of its” 
numerous absurdities they were content to cherish it, for they 
considered its falsity as an inconsiderable defect, while its advan- 
tages were palpable. It had been long, and so it had better 
continue, the religion of the country. Hence their assiduous 
care to preserve it in undiminished splendor, in the eyes of the 
multitude. Hence that hypocrisy which, uoder the mask of 
devotion, concealed the smile of contempt. Hence that scornful 
irreligion which scoffed at all objects of adoration, and dis- 
charged the ceremonies of superstition, more putrio, as they 
superintended the public games, or joined in the ranks of a pro- 
cession. This is that state of mind which is described as puri- 


Jied by philosophy from popular superstition, ᾿ Instead of 
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its being surprising that men so situated, overlooked or rejected 
a new religion, no disposition can be conceived more likely to 
produce such an event, than that which entertains a perfect scorn 
and indifference for religionin general, yet jealously protects the 
institutions of polytheism. 

The state of philosophy—and nearly all those for whose neglect 
of Christianity we are accounting, were philosophers—was as 
inimical to the reception of the new faith. St. Paul knew the 
interests of ancient philosophy and Christianity to be incompa- 
tible, when he said, “ Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceits, after the tradition of men, and after 
the rudiments of this world, and not after Christ.” Christianity 
is not a system, the offspring of human ingenuity, nor indebt- 
ed to it for protection. Its author first showed the divine 
origin of his mission, and then began to “ teach as one having 
authority.” This was a mode of instruction very foreign from 
the conceptions of the aucient philosophers, who discussed every 
question by the light of reason alone, and who, hearing of the 
miracles of Christ only through distant and suspected channels, 
could not brook what they termed dogmas. 

This, as appears from the passage we have quoted, had dis- 
gusted Galen, who reprebéending Achigenes for not giving a 
reason, says, “‘ areason should be offered, however slight, lest 
we listen to improved precepts, asif we had got into a school of 
Moses or Christ.” 

The philosophers, moreover, accustomed to form themselves 
into schools and sects, according to their respective tenets, 
when they learned that the Christians preached the existence of 
one God, the ruler of the universe, and rejected the popular 
superstition, probably undertook an inquiry into their doctrnes. 
This would be done as into the rules of a new school, and the 
preachers of Christianity would be listened to as the founders 
of a new system of philosophy. ‘This egregious mistake would 
naturally lead them to appreciate the merits of revelation, on 
an erroneous scale.—What did not happen to square with their 
notions of wisdom and reason, was rejected as unworthy an 
enlightened disciple ; so that far from submitting to be informed 
of heaven, through its n.inisters, they conceived themselves sitting 
in judgment on the pretensions of a rival sect. We may easily 
imagine their condemnation of the intolerance of a system which 
exploded all other systems, and could not even co-exist with the 
absurd superstitions of the multitude; as well ag their astonish- 
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ment at many of the doctrines which would mect their ear.’ 
When St. Paul preached ay Athens to the Stoics, he was 
patiently heard, till he mentioged the “ Resurrection ;” but that 
“ this corruption should put on incorruption,” appeared 80 
singular a tenet, that “ some mocked, and ‘others said, we will 
hear thee again on this matter.”—In the same manner Plutarch, 
who in his ridicule of a resurrection probably refers to the 
Christians ; ΕἸ δὲ χρὴ γελᾷν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ, τὼ εἴδωλα γελάστεον 
ταὶ κωφὰ καὶ τυφλὰ καὶ ἄψυχα, ποῖ μένουσιν ἀπλέτους ἐτῶν περιόδους 
ἐπιφαινόμενα, καὶ περινοστοῦντα πάντη, τὰ μὲν ἔτι ζώντων, τὰ δὲ 
πάλαι κατακαέντων ἣ καὶ κατασαπέντων ἀποῤῥυέντα, φλεδόνας, καὶ 
σκιὰς ἕλκοντες, εἰς φυσιολογίαν" ἂν δὲ φῇ τις εἶναι δαίμονας οὐ φύσει 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ λόγοις, καὶ τὸ σώζεσθαι καὶ διαμένειν πολὺν χρόνον 
ἔχοντας, δυσκολαίνοντας. 
Wytt. Plut. Moral. p. 492, vol. 11, 

Such reasoning clearly displays the difficulty which an ancient 
philosopher felt, in comprehending the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. The religion of Christ was for the sincere in heart, 
and the unsophisticated in mind ; to the Grecks it “ was foolish- 
ness.” ‘That subtle and acute nation was better prepared, to 
understand the fine-spun theory of atomic creation, than the 
simple truths of the Gospel. ‘ By their wisdom they knew 
not God.” 

We might, perhaps, convey a more lively idea gf the situation 
of the Roman writer, with respect to the early Christians, by 
supposing a case in some measure similar. Let us for an 
instant prant that the mission of Jesus Christ was to be super- 
seded by ἃ new revelation; imagine some mean inhabitant of 
America, India, or the Colonies, to be the chosen instrument; 
were he to display incontestible proofs of his own nature, 
miraculously to heal, and to preach the purest gospel, and in 
the end be put to death by the governor of the provirce, for 


De 


' The philosophers by profession, be’ it also observed, and they were | 
very numerous, had interests in direct opposition to the spread of 
the Gospel. By its success, their authority, honors, and means of liveli- 
hood, were all likely to be injured, it not destroyed. “ As to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” says, Jortin “ with all his princely and 
amiable qualities, he did not love the Christians, as appears from ub- 
questionable authority, even his own bouk. The philosophers had 
probably contrived to set him against them, and his love of philosophy, 
and the respect he paid to the professors of it, was excessive, and some- 
times ridiculous.”—Eccl. Hist. νυ]. p,.169. ἷ 
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offending against the religion, or the institutions of his native 
country, what would be. the effect in our own country? how 
long would it be before the English philosopher, more especial- 
ly an intidel philosopher, noticed his sect in his writings? If 
his followers were ‘increasmy among the lower orders of the 
metropolis, would the astronomer desist from his observations, 
to mark and record their progress? Would the chemist stop 
the career of his*discoveries in the natural, to speculate on the 
change they might eventually produce im the moral, world? 
Would they not rather be the subjects of notice for the police 
than for poetry?’ Would the Jnstorian, when recording the 
momentous downfal of the despot of Lurope, or tracing the rise 
and progress of our power abroad, or the constitution at home, 
would he take his eyes from this extensive prospect, to examine 
the obscure sect whose existence we have imagined? And not 
till it appeared that the followers of this system were increasing 
to an alarming amount, and in fact endaugering the religious 
establishment of the country, would they attract the notice of 
the statesman or legislator; and not till then would they be 
formally mentioned m our histories, or alluded to by our literati 
in general, ‘I'he case of the ancient philosophers and the early 
Christians, was a far stronger one than this; they respectively 
lay under stronger disadvantages » and yet the result was preciscly 
such as we have venttwed to conjecture. For it must be 
remembered, that in the first ages of Christianity, literature was 
not as now, diffused through almost every rank of society. It 
remained for the ingenuity of modern artificers, by a simple 
mechanical contsivance, to do infinitely more for the spread of 
knowledge than could have been effected by a constellation of 
the brightest genius the world ever saw. The class of writers 
conscyuently was formed out of the highest ranks, or of those 
who, though born of servile parents, lived in the house and were 
dependent on the bounty of the nobles, and thus partook of 
their habits and feelmgs. But while the wvifers of Rome were 
patricians, the early converts to Christianity were of the lowest 
“rank in the city. Inno other country was the scorn, which the 
higher ranks usually feel for the inferior orders of society, carried 
toa greater pitch. .ind so far would a noble Roman be from 
submittme to be taught by the first poor advocates of our 
religion, that he would have despised any doctrine or practice, 
merely bey ause it had originated from so low a source. 

But the first propagators of Christianity, Were not merely of 
humble rank, but many of them were Jews. ‘The religion 
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originated in Judwa, and suffered inaterially in the eyes of the 
Romans by both its real and an imaginary connexion with 
Judaism. For many reasouspthe Jews have ever been a des- 
pised nation, and the Romans had contacted a peculiar aversion 
for them, fiom the numbers which flocked to the capital for the 
purposes of gain; where they were abhoned for their avarice, 
and ridiculed for their credulity. Among this people, Jesus 
Christ was born; from Judea, the manufactory‘of fables, as it was 
held to be, came the news, that a deity had descended upon 
earth, and had performed miracles for the benetit of mankind. 
Part of the Jews resident aj Rome believed the intelligence ; 
part of them rejected all faith in Christ. Disputes and dis- 
tutbances arose ; and thus Christianity first came to the ears of 
the learned Heathen as a schism in Judaism among the Jews of 
Rome. We will, however, suppose that circumstances may 
induce him to inquire into the facts of the case. What, if he 
Inquired concerning the advocates of the religion of Christ, and 
attended for this purpose their assemblies for worship or in- 
struchion? Fle would there observe crowds of his mast abject 
fellow-citizens, listening to one “ rude inspecch” aud “in bodily 
presence contemptible,” who addressed bis audience on such 
subjects as grace, faith, redemption, and the resutection, which 
he surely would never bring his wind to understand. “ No! 
such wretched mstiuments,” says the excellent Hgshop Watson, 
“were but all fitted to inspire the baughty and learned Roman 
with any other passions than those of pity and contempt.” 

Besides all these obstacles in their way to the polite and leai ned, 
the carly Christians had to contend with a most obstinate and 
general persuasion, that their lives were usually stained with the 
commission of crime. The Jewish zealots, when they found 
Christianity increasing, invented the most atrocious calumnies 
against its converts: these were received and propagated by the 
lower order of jpriests and the officers of government. ‘The 
former, because their temples were daily becoming deserted, 
and the latter, because they were jealous of that mtimate union 
and biotherhood, which naturally arose among the communicants’ 
of a separated and despised faith. The most innocent action of 
a Christian was turned ito a malignant crime. ‘The holy com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper was blackened into the celebration 
of infernal rites, and mcestuous iutercourse; their nightly meeting 
to “worship God in spirit and in truth,” into the sacrifice of 
infants, or idolatrous adoration, And the working of mira- 
cles, by which the truth of our’ holy, religion’ was proved and 
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signalized, was a further source of reprobation, opencd on the 
innocent heads of the first believers. ‘They were said to be 
performed by magic, and the @hristians were condemned as 
dealing with dwmons. Neither was it only the illiterate, who 
believed in the agency of demons. Plutarch, for instance, may 
be reckoned among this number. And Celsus, says Origen, 
when he is unable to object to the truth of the miracles of Christ, 
διαβάλλει ὡς γοητείας, calummiates thera as the effects of incan- 
tation.* The knowledge of nature was then in its infancy ; and 
where there is ignorance we invariably find mystery. Neither the 
agency of damons nor the powers of magic were considered 
incredible by many enlightened men of those times. Where a 
system of religion appeals to miracles wrought by its founder as 
its strongest testimony, such an absurd superstition would com- 
pletely unfit the mind from givmg it due weight ; credulity would 
beget incredulity. The moderu and the ancient unbeliever are 
in this instance directly opposed; the one refuses his belief to 
miracle, because he denies “ that the laws of nature have been 
perpetually suspended for the benefit of the Church,” while 
the imagination of the other was so accustomed to such suspen- 
sion, that arguments drawn from its repetition lost all force. It 
is not, however, probable that many of the illustrious authors 
were duped by pretenders to magic. But while they knew that 
such was the credulity of the vulgar, they would Le naturally led 
to forma hasty judgment concerning the miracles of our Lord, 
and neglect him as some prctender to the magical art, who had 
been successful in deluding the unthinking multitude. 

Such then being the repulsive circumstances existing between 
the early Christians, and the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
what meution of the former might have been a priori expected 
in the writings of the latter? Precisely that which we have seen 
is the fact. Silence in some, scanty and indirect notice in others ; 
and wherever mentioned, a total ignorance of the real principles 
of the religion constantly and manifestly displayed. © P/iny, in- 
deed, in the letter to which we have referred, expressly declares 
‘himself ignorant of all that relates to the Christians, and can 
find no other names for the religion than an infatuation and a 
contagious superstitien. Tacitus terms Christianity σα ἡ αὐ δ 


* Apuleius reckons Mo-es among these skilled in Mavic. “ Ego ille 
sim Carinofidas vel Damigeron, vel is Moses, vel Jamuecs, vel Apollonius, 
velipse Dardanus, vel quicunque, vlim post Zorva:trem et Hostanem 
inter magos celebratus est.—aipul. Apol. 544. 
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® . 
superstition. But there is not an unbeliever of the present day, 
who knows any thing at all of the »rinciples of the Christian re- 
ligion, who would not say that ¢his plirase proves the historian to 
have been entirely ignorant of what he was condemning. ‘The 
same may be said of the vudium humani generis, which be likewise 
attributes to them. 1 would not jom in giving to Tacitus 
the rash character which Tertullian * has conferred upon him ; 
but here he had certainly listened to calummous reports, and 
had been content with the information most easily to be pro- 
cured. Marcus Aurelius seems to have been well fortitied 
against a precipitate Inquiry, gr too rash a belief. “ From Diog- 
netus,” sayshe, “ I learned not to busy myself about vam things, 
nor to give credit to wonder-workers and stories of incantations, 
the expelling of demons, and such like things.” 

‘There are many other topics which might be touched upon, to 
account for this neglect, at which Mr. Gibbon pretends to be 
surprised. Such as the fear of ridicule, the dread of calumny, 
and the silence which arises from an internal conviction, accom- 
panied with a want of courage to declare it, with some other 
causes. But 1 think sufficient has been said, to show that this 
neglect and contempt of Christianity, on the part of these cele- 
brated men, is not in the least extraordinary, but on the contrary, 
the natural result of their feclings, situations, and opinions. 


*“NOTIOS. 
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No. xxv. 


Rhopalic Verses. 


Ι] 

««'Ρυοπαλικὸς, ἡ, ὃν, Versus Rhopalicus, Serv. in Centimetro, 
p. 1826. Rem tibi confeci, doctissime, dulcisonoram.” Schuei-, 
der. Lex. Cf. Gesner. Thes. [.. L.:—“ Grammaticis Rhopali- 
cus versus dicitur, qui a monosyllaba voce incipiens gradatim 
crescit, et ῥόπαλον, 1. 6. Herculis clavam, imitatur, ab angusto 


et tenui in latitudinem desinens, ut 


Spes Deus aternz stationis conciliator.” 


SIE ESL a TEP a a EE 
ε Tle sane mendaciorunp loquacissimus. 
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See Mr. Barker’s Aristarchus Anti-Blomfeldianus, p. 11. 
from whence the preceding extracts are taken. An instance of 
a Rhopalic verse may be found ir 1]. 1. 182. 2 μάκαρ ᾿Ατρείδη, 
μοιρηγενὲς, ὀλβιόδαιμον. Μ. 


et oy 
Echoici Versus. 
Echo, quid tibi vis ἢ Urget quis te furor? Uror. 
Qua causa est cursfis? Quis tibi clamor ? Amor. 
Quid si conveniam Narcissum inter nemora ? Ora. 
Auxilione tibi me fore reris? Eris. 
Obsequa:, atque viam celerabo quam subito. Ito. 
Quz te res torquent plus in amore ? More. 
Utere consilio, si te fugit, huncce fuge. Euge! 
Non facis? O quam te spes vaga fallit! Alit. 
Ts cum te fugiat, fugienti qui, rogo, spes ? Pes. 
“rgone non allo tempore stabit ? Abit. 
Hee abs te queri non wgre fers animo? Imo. 
Jam satis, hac ego te descro valle. Fale. 
ee — 
Versus Reciproci. 
Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laso. Virg. 
J.aso numine quo, memora causas mihi, Musa, 
Ipse dedit Meeris, nascuntur plurima Ponto. Virg. 
Ponto pliirima nascuntur, Maris dedit ipse. 
Meant recursa metra regressu altera. J.C. Scaliger 


Altera regressu metra recursa meant. 


Tria disticha sequentia sunt Joachimi Bellaii Poeta Galli. 
Ad Julium TI1, Pountificen Maximum. 
Pontifici sua sint Divino Nummine tuta 
Culmina, nec montes hos petat Omnipotens. 
Omnipotens petat hos montes, nec culmina tuta 
Numine Divino sint sua Pontifici. 


Ad Carolum Κ΄, Casarem. 
Cwxsareum tibi sit felici sidere nomen, 
Carole, nec faium sit tibi Casareum. 
Casareum tibt sit fatum, nec, Carole, nomen 
Sidere felici sit (ἰδὲ Caesareum. 


‘ Ad Ferdinandum Romanorum Régem. 


Romuliddm bone rex, magno sis Casare major 
Nomine, nec fatis, aut minor imperio. 
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Imperio minor, aut fatis, nec nomine major 
Cesare sis magno, rex bor Romulidim. 


ϑ 
ee 


»Acrostichis. 


Vultis felicem, juvenes, traducere vitam, 

I dque parare bonum, quod sit pretiosius auro 
Rectoris mundi eternum captare favorem, 
Tutamenque omnes in casus semper habere ? 
Versibus ex istis artem hanc ediscere fas est, 
51 quibus incipiunt versus elementa notetis. 


Epitaphium Henrici VIT, Anglia Regis, in co Sacello, quod 
ipse apud Westmonasterium condiderat. 


Septinus Henrices tumulo requiescit in isto, 
Qui regum splendor, lumen et orbis erat, 

Rex vigil et sapiens, comis, virtuGs amator, 
E’yregius forma, strenuus, alque potens. 

Qui peperit pacem regno, qui bella peregit ᾿ 
Plusima, qui victor semper wb hoste redit. 

Qui natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas, 
Regibus et cunctis faedere junctus erat. 

Qui sacrum hoc straxit templam, statuitqué sepulcrum 
Pro se, proque sua conjuge, proque domo. 

Juustra decem atque annos tres plus compleverat aunis, 
Nam tribus octonis regia sceptra tulit. 

Quindecics Domini centenus fluxerat annus, 
Currebat nonus, cum venit atra dies ; 

Septima ter mensis lux tunc fulgebat Aprilis, 
Cum clausit summunm tanta coroua diem. 

Nulla dedere prius tantum tibi secula regem, 
Anglia, vix similem posteriora dabunt. 


Epitaphium Henrici [11]. Gallia Regis, in Fano 8, Clodoaldi, 


ubi cor ejus est depositum. 


Adsta, viator, et dole Regum vices. 

Cor Regis isto conditur sub marmore ; 

Qui jura Gallis, jura Saruatis dedit. . 
‘Tectus cuchllo hune sustulat sicarius. 

Abi, viator, et dole Regum vices. 
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e 
Epitaphium Borbomii, Sacerdotis et Poéte, qué per multos an- 
nos insomnia laboraverat. 
Pervigilis tandem laxatus carcere vite, 
Borbonius cempos cessit ad Elysios. 
Illic populea stertit securus in untbra, 
Posthabitis Vatum Jusibus atque jocis. 
Vos, Orpheu, Musz, viro ne rumpite somnum, 
Hunc oculis nunquam viderat ante suis. 
et a 
᾿Ολολυγμὸς and Ululatus. 


ZEsch. Agam. 27. ᾿᾽Ολολυγμὸν εὐφημοῦντα τῇδε λαμπάδι Krophi- 

ἄζειν. 

S.c. Theb. 254. ᾿Ολολυγμὸν ἱερὸν εὐμενῆ παιάνισον. 

In both these passages ὀλολυγμὸς is rendered in Blomfield’s 
Glossary, Mamineus ejulatus ; in the former the words /atus vel 
luctificus are added. But ejudatus being expressive of pain and 
sorrow only, never of rejuicing, does not correspond with ὀλολυ- 
γμοὸς in the examples cited ; nor does the adjunction of /ctus re- 
move the difficulty, the epithet being wholly inapplicable. [ 
would suggest u/ulatus as more appropriate. (/Eneid. iv. 667. 
Lamentis, gemituque, et famineo ululatu ‘Tecta fremunt.) The 
following instances, furnished by lorcellini’s Lexicon, will show 
the cuincidence,between ὀλολυγμὸς or ὀλολυγὴ and u/ulatus, as 
well as between ὀλολύξειν and ududare ; particularly im their ap- 
plication to sacred rites, which is also remarked by Servius, as 
referred to upon one of the passages. 

Ces. B. G.1. 5. c. 36. Tum vero suo more victoriam con- 
clamant, atque ululatum tollunt. (ὀλολυγμοὸν ἐπορθιάξουσ ιν.) 

Ibid. 7, 80. Clamore et ululatu suorum animos coufirmabant. 

Stat. Theb. 9, 177.——jam gaudia magnz 

Testantur voces, victorque ululatus aderrat 
Auribus. ’ 

Lucan. 6, 261. lwtis ululare triumphis. 

. (ZBsch, Ag. 570. ᾿Ανωλήλυξα μὲν πάλαι χαρᾶς ὕπο.) 

Ovid. Met. 8, 528. Liber adest, festisque fremunt ululatibus 

agri. 

Martial. L. 5. Ep. 4. Et poacnbiis mollior Celzno, 

Quem sectus ululat matris Enthee Gallus. 
ἢ. 6. ululande inclamat: nam et in sacris uludare dicebant, et 
Greca consuetudine, ut ait Servius ad En. iv, 168. Such is the 
use of ὀλολυγμὸς in S. c. Bh. 254. as quoted above; so also 
Agam. 578. ΜΙ. 
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11. Stephens’ reading of two passages in Euripides. 


In H. Stephens’ Greek ‘Thesaurus, under the word ‘Trépayr= 
λος, the following remark occurs: “ Sed et cum genitivo inter- 
dum ponitur : ut ὑπέρχυτλος συμφορᾶς apud Euripidem, Cui 
calamitas gxuberat, et major est quam ut ci ferenda par sit.” 
The only passage in Euripides where the word ὑπέραντλος is 
found, is Hippol. 767. where the uniform reading of editions 
1s, χαλεπᾷ δ᾽ ὑπέραντλος οὖσα συμφορᾷ. Did H. Stephens then 
quote from memory? or did he suggest this reading on the prin- 
ciple that ὑπέραντλος, as an adjective, would be inore properly 
followed by a genitive than a dative? in the same way that πλή- 
pus succeeded by a dative would constitute a solecism. The 
dative is, however, undoubtedly correct ; for although ὑπέραντλος 
from its nature requires no adjunct either of genitive or dative, 
yet we may in all cases understand πελάγῳ, or a similar word, 
as the cause by which a vessel is rendered ὑπέραντλος ; in the 
present instance, this dative, συμφορᾷ, is supplied, because the 
application of the word ὑπέραντλος to Phaedra is not warranted 
by any metaphor in the contest, and would, therefore, per sey be 
unintelligible. ὃ 

Again, under the word “Arty, T. 1, col. 598. old edition, 
the following observation occurs: ‘‘Apud Eurip. autem ὦται 
vocantur Erynnies in Oreste, (251.) "Aras γὰφ αὗται πλησίον 
θρώσκουσί μου. ‘The editions of Beck, Porson, aud Matthia, 
concur in reading this line thus: 

Abra γὰρ, αὗται πλησίον θρώσκουσί μου, 
and indicate no discrepancy either in MSS. or cditions. 


M. 


Quantity of ΑΠΙΛ. 
Hom. Iliad. A. 270. ἐκ Πύλου ἐλθὼν 
Tyrvbev ἐξ ᾿Απίης γαίης. ἔ 
Here the first syllable of ’Azias is shortened. In the Tragedians 
we find it lengthened : . 
Soph. (4. C, 1303. γῆς ὅσοιπερ ᾿Απίας 
Πρῶτοι καλοῦνται. 
Asch. Suppl. 784. Ὑἱπεισόμεσθα ; ποῖ φύγωμεν Arias 
. Χθονος; 
VOL, XXII. Ci. Jl.” = =9X.NO. XLIV. 2H 
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Agam. 247. Θέλει τόδ᾽ ἄγκιστον ᾿Απίας 
Γαίας μονόφρουρον ἕρκος. 


The corresponding word in the strophe is εὔποτμον, This dis- 
crepancy in the quantity has escaped the observation of Blom- 
field in his glossary on the passage fast quoted, although he 
has cited the instances adduced above from Homer and Sopho- 
cles. In kuripides the word ᾿Απία does not occur; but we 
find ’Amdavic, 


Iph. A. 703. ᾿Απιδανὸν ἀμφὶ ποταμὸν, ἐν Φθίας ὅροις. 
Here the quantity is doubtful ; bue Ovid determines the point: 
Mctam.7,228. Multa quoque Apidani placuerunt gramina ripis. 


M. 
all 1». 


Notule aliquot MSS. in for, Serm. et Epis. 


I. Ser. i. 75. Ordo vel—Qugis negatis sibi humana natura doleat; 
vel, Queis negatis humana natura doleat 510]. 5.1}, propter 
Iniscram νὴ suz conditioncm, 


4 
lil, 43., ἃς, Nominibus,mollire licet mala, fusca vocetur 
Nigrior Jlyrica cui pice sanguis erit. 
Si Puta est, Venert stnulis : si flava Minerve: 
e Sit gracilis, macie que male visa sua est. 
Ovid. Ar. Am. in ‘Van. Fab. Ep. "I. P. Ep. 52. 


194. Vide Cic. 3. de fin. c. 22. 

iv. 26. laborat κάμνει----κάμνων morbo laborans—xapwyv labo- 
nibus detunctus, i. e. mortuus. 

vie 1. Lydoruin quicquid tuuscos : Herod. Lib. 1. ¢. 9-4, 
‘Tempore \tyis annone difficultas per universam Lydiam 
acris fuit: et ubi malum non remitteretur, sed magis etiam 
seviret, tum rex f[umversos} Lydos bifartam) divisos in 
sortem misit, et hos quidem ut in sedibuS suis manerent, 
illus vero ut exirent ex patria, qui igitur, cgtessi, duce 
Tyrricno regis filo, ad Umbros pervenerunt. 

74. Juv. Sat. ix. 40. 

75. Octonis idibus, qu octo diebus ‘constant a nonis incipi- 
endo. 

vil, 50, Vindemiator. Forsyth on Italy, p. 121. 

Ix, Ὁ]. “Puse. Amst. Vide i Kp. x. 1 Ser. x. 83. 

x, 79. ‘vellicet-—Anel. sxarl at. ‘ 

II. Ser. iv. 73... fecem et alee.idem quod alec ex face. 
v. 28. Ordo Esto ultfo improbus defensor illius qui, &c. 
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v. 59. “ quidquid dicam aut crit aut non.” ΕἸ ἐτεὸν Κάλχας 
μαντεύεται ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί. Elom Il. B.v. 300. 

90. si lesendum “ ultra’—ultra quam satis est; sed si 
“ ultro”—ad ejus arbitrium non tuum, 

vi, 68. inequales; u qdo plenos modo dimidios ut libet. 

vil. 142 Vertumnis iniquis natus ; qui cogitationes suas regere 
non potest. 

15. justa—Ang. justly earned, 

33. Jusserit: seruin--Ang. gave you a fate invitation: non 
“ venire serum” fo come late. 

J, Ep. i. 8. vel solve matuge, vel mature sanus. 

14. primi im verba ‘Viberit Cwsaris juravere. ‘Tac. Ann. 1. 7. 

16. agilis, πρακτικὸς, Lambinus— Ang. a man of business. οὶ 

21, opus debentibus ; qui mercedem accepenant priusquam 
opus ad finem pertulissent.—Ang. paid in advance. 

84. dixit pro dixerit. 

11. 31. cessatum ducere. κοιμίζειν Lamb. 

vi. 89. Cappad. rex. 1. 6. mango mancipiis abundans. Lamb. 
talem mangouem perfricans Horatius resem Cappadocum 
vocat, ut eyregic explicat Lambinus. Burman. de Vectig. 
Rom. Pop. c. v. ' 

Cappadocem modo abreptum de grege venalium diceres. 
Οἷς. 11. post red. c. Gi. 

54. Frater, Pater.—Quoties blandiri volumus his qui esse 
amici videntur, nulla adulatio procedere ultra hoc nomen 
potest quam ut fratrem vocemus, Quinct. Decl. 

vi, 62, (τα cera, Dicte sunt Cwrites hujusmodi tabule, non 
quod Cwrittbus iguominie fuissent sed quod suffragii jure 
privabant. 

vii, 2. Sextilis. Vide Crevier. Rom. Emp. Vol. τ. p. 48: 

52. non leve, οὐ σκαίως. 

xiii, 8. IMpmgas—atyue hoc tempore ipso impingit mihi 
epistolam,Scaptius Bruti. Cic. 6. ad Att. ep. 1. 

11. Victor prop. ἐγκράτης τοῦ σκόπου. Lamb, 

xv. 40.  fundata—Ang)l. sunk. 

xvii. 3. Ordo, vel, disce qua amiculus adhuc docendus [sup. 
ipse,] censet; vel, disce adhuc docendus, que amiculus 


censet. 
xviii. 17. Ordo, Et vere [Ang. and in truth] etas altera sordet 


pret. ut non, &c. i.e. in truth a second life would be a 
mean recompense, fur not, &c, Kc. bes 
70. vel ‘ refinent fideliter” vel ‘‘ commissa fideliter.” Ang. 
told in confidence. we τον : 
II. Epis. i, 19. sic collige. Ang. gather from this. 
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i, 194. Juv. Sat. x. 33, &e. 
li, 192. datis—fortasse ab hwrede ipso, ut muncribus gratiam 
et hereditatem sibi conciliarét. 
A. P. v.97. projicit ampullas. ’ Aad μοι λόγον 
Τοῦτω, στόμα, ῥίψον. 
Pind. Olym. 9. 
132, Vigerus de [diot. p. 87. 
234. dominantia—ab omnibus passim usurpata et quodam- 
modo in sermone vulgi dominantia. 
284, ‘Turpiter—Ang. to its shame. 
400, vel ““ divinis vatibus,” vel ‘* nomen divinis” the term 


“ divine.” 
BELFASTIENSITS. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In tHe Press. 


Steruens’ Greex Tursaurus, No. X1I.—(i. e. Part 
1X. of the Lex.) Price 14. 5s. 1. p. οἷ, 12s. 6d. The prices will 
hereafter be raised again. The whole to be comprised in 39 
Nos. or all over, to be given gratis. 

*,.* We have received several communications on the attack of 
the Quarterly Reviewer on this important work. We have room 
to insert ouly the following, from two illustrious scholars—one 
on the Continent, the other in this country; the furmer ad- 
dressed to one of the Editors, the latter to ourselves : 

«¢ —. Si quos habes obtrectatores inter populares tuos, non habes apud 
exteros. Et profecto quod jure reprehendant, neque ego video, nec facile 
alius wquus arbiter videat. Quare miror equidem, si tibi obtrectare, ac 
non potlus gratias agere volunt, qui tam ingratum laborem subieris. Sed 


illi ipsi, qui nunc tibi invident, et utentur opera tua,«et facto primum, 
postremo etiam verbis, se tibi obstrictus fatebuntur.”— 

« — [ am convinced that the attack on the Thesaurus must have orie 
ginated in sume motive less pardonable than literary ostentation. It was 
answered, in No. X., in an able and scholar-like manner. I think the 
public greatly indebted to che Editors for a work so eminently conducive 
to the support and extension of learning.”— 


‘The Second Volume of Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels in Persia 
will shortly be published. : 


No. HI. of Mr. Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible 
will be published in a few days. 
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In the pres’, Ovidii Metamorphoseon Libri XV. a Planude 
Grece redditi, edente Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 


The concluding volume ofeRya~’s BiograpuicaL Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE WortHits or [reLANn, 8vo.,, is in the 
Press, and expected to ..ppear carly in the ensuing year. 


The Ifebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Parts of Mr. Nolan’s 
Polyglott Grammar, will be ready for Pablication in a few 
days. 

A Collectanea Minora, coutaining the following extracts: J. 
The History of Joseph and Jus Brethren, and the Decalogue, 
from the Septuagint. @. The Lord’s Prayer, and other extracts 
from the New ‘Testament. 3. Lxtracts from the Cyropwdia | 
of Xcnophon, from the Dialogues of Lucian, the Odes of Ana- 
creon and ‘l'yrtaus. 4. ‘The whole of the first Book of the 
Iliad. δ. Copions Aunotations, explanatory of Phrases, Idioms, 
&c. 6. A Lexicon of all the Vocables that occur in the Ex- 
tracts. By Professor DuNBaAR. 


The Archdeacon of Lincoln is reviewing the unpublished 
MSS. of Dr. Cudzworth, the British Museum, in order to 
4 complete Collection of his Works, with the Addition of 
Mosheim’s Notes abridged, of further Notes by the Archdeacon, 
and of some further Particulars to the published Works of 
Cudworth. 


Damascii philosophi Platonici, qui ultimus in Cathedra 
Athenis ad Justinianum usque florente docuit, ἀπορίας καὶ λύσεις 
περὶ τῶν πρώτων ἀρχῶν huc usque typis non vulgatas, cum ad- 
junctis cjusdem fiagmentis maximam partem plilosophicis ex 
Photio, Suida, Simplicio, Philopono etc. collectis, et aliis de 
hoc genere scriptoribus, et ipsis ineditis, e Bibliotheca Mona- 
censi, propediem edet Jo. Koprius, Prof. hist. et antiq. litt, 
in Lycwo Monacensi, sumtus erogaute Volke, bibliopola Vindo- 
bonensi. 


‘The edition of Cleomedes, by M. Bake, is finished, and will 
soon appear at Leyden. 


‘Theocritus and his -scholiast, with the notes of M. Hamaker 
aud of M. Geel, are just published in the same town. 


M. P. Boscha is preparing a new edition of the Latin Poems 
of Janus Secundus. 


The University of Leyden has suffered a, very great loss by 
the death of Professor Borger, authdr of an excellent Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Galatians. He had promised an edition 
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of the works of Julianus. M. Van Heusde, M. Peerlkamp, M. 


Reuvens, are mentioned as likely to succeed him. 


Lusus, seu tentamen rhetoricurfi in festum Sancte Barbara : 
adjuncta sunt argumenta duo Grecanica, auctore L, J. Le Clerc 
Dupuy. Paris, 1820. . 

Jo. Rud. Thorbecke Commentatio de C. Asinn Pollionis 
Vita et Studiis Doetrinw. Accedit C. Tac. Chr. Reuvens Epime- 
trum de quibusdam monumentis cum Pollionis historia con- 
junctis, et tabula lithograpta. Leiden. 1820. 


Commentationes Latina Tertiz,Classis lustituti Belgici. Vol. 
primum, 1818. 4to. Continentur hoc volumine: I. Historia 
Classis tertia; LL. 11. Const. Cras Disputatio pro lingua Latin 
inter Eruditos usu; ILL. Hier. De Bosch Dissertat:o rde Horatii 
Ipistola au Pisones de A. P.; ; IV. Dav. Jo. Van Lennes pro 
Imperatone Gallieno Disputatio; V. H. Const. Cras Commenu- 
tatio de nevis quorumdam eruditoium opimionibus, quod attinet 
ad Jocum de Jurejuwando; VE. lo. Lud. Schrader Disputatio 
qua Socratis sententia de physice disciplina studio exponitur ; 
ΝΠ. Lo. Wilmet Commentatio de Vita Labidi, unius ex VIL. 
priscorum Arabum poéctis pyblico honore ornatis. e 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL, 
The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. X XV. and X XII. 


Containing ‘Tacitus. Octavo, price "ὦ. Is. each No.; 12 Nos. 
are printed in the year. 


Aristarchus Anti- Blompfeldianus, §c— First Parr. 4s. 6d. 

The author of the Diatribe on the new Edition of the 
Thesaurus was personally severe on Mr. Barker. ‘The latter, 
in this Pamphlet, is by no means deficient in, the adoption of 
the same tone m reply. His principie seems "to be, Ta σῦκα 
σῦκα, τὴν σκάφην σκάφην λέγω. Je ne puis rien nommer si ce 
n’est par son nom, J’appelte un chat un chat— 

We have not room at present to give a specimen of this 
pamphlet, which is of a nature intcresting to the scholar and 
the critic. 


Carmina Homerica, Vias et Odyssea a Rhapsodorum I[nter- 
polationbusrepurgata, et in pristinam formar, quatenus recu- 
peranda esset, tam e veterum InManuMentorum fide et auctoritate, 
quain ex antiqui sermonis Indole ac ratione, redacta ; cum Notis 
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et Prolegom®nis, in quibus de eorum origine, auctore, Ἐἐ ctate ; 
itemque de prisce lngue progressu, et precoci maturitate, 
diligenter inquiritur opera et studio ἢ. Payne KNIGHT. 8vo. 
Imperial, Price 14. 5s, 

We hope shortly to give some account df this work. 


Puinéareis, sive Mibernia Liberata, Epicum Ossianis 
Poéina, e Celtico sermone conversum, trikyus priemissis disser- 
tatiombus, et subsequentibus notis: ab ALExannro Mac- 
DONALD. ὅνο, 1520. 

This Poem is judiciously inttoduced by the following dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Sussex, who is as conversant in the Latin, 
Greek and Ilebrew languages, as in the modern tongues of 
furope; whose learning and taste are displayed in the magnifi-. 
cent hbrary which he has collected at Kensington Palace ; and 
who is equally distinguished for dignified liberality and engaging 
affability. 


Pulehra, Caledonio jamdudum condita versn, 
Carmina fert animus late vulgare per orbem. 
Non injussa cano; mihi nec fiducia cedit, 
Auspicis firmata tuis, AUGUSTE, secundis, 
Rreve Dux, almum cui dat Sussexta nomen, 
Quique genus, sceptrumque ornas, famamque ‘Tuorum. 
Nunc, age, diductas verbis numeroque Maronis, 
Accipe Phingaleas Ieudes, quas ore sonoro 
Spius Ossianes cecinit convallibus altis ; 
Inde novos dabitur fors me, Vir mague, labores 
Vincere, virtutemque tuis extendere factis, 
Brachia telluri qua porrigit Amphitrite, 
Dum vaga secla reget Coelus, dum sidera pascet. 
Crierr, Idibus Man, 1820. 


In an elegant Latin Dissertation the author treats on the anti- 
quity of the,Poems of Ossian, compares his subject, plot, 
seutiment, and style, to those of Homer and Virgil, and gives his 
idea of the versification proper ἴω be adopted in the translation. 

When we cousider the difficulty of eahibitmg in Latin verse so 
many names, which she reader will be apt to say, “ versa dicere 
non est,” we must in candor speak most favorably of the execu- 
tion, We have not room for large extracts; we shall be satis- 
ficd with giving, at random, the conclusion of the second book. 


cd 


. ἣν» 8 
ComaMs illa voleus animum explorare fidemque, 
Arma capit demens ;.-egressaque sola vagatur 
a 
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Littore. Prospexit ductor, dirumque putavit 
Grumala devenisse locos: quatit ilia; pallet; 
Omnia jam tenebris sentit nigrescere circum ; 
Intenditque arcum. Volat acta sagilta per auras ; 
Et moribunda suo versat se sanguine virgo. 
Pervolat tlle ferox, late loca questibus implens. 
Quis te, dicebat, quis habet, mea maxima cura, 
Nympha decora, locus? quis te male sustulit error ? 
Concava saxa silent ; silet omnis et undique tellus. 
Quod nrodo de manibus multa vi fugit in auras, 
Vidit anhelanti defixum virgine telum. 
Galvimamne, uit, extinxif nec plura locutus, 
Irruit in collum. Solos per lustra ferarum 
{nvenit miserans yeminos venator amantes. 

Inde evum luctu Comal gemituque trahebat, 
Conditus in nubem ; vestigia plurima fecit 
Virginis ad lectee tumulum, lacrymasque ciebat. 
Classis ut hostilis gelida devenerat Arcto, 

Miscuit ille manus manibus; peregrinaque passim 
Agmina fundebat, quaqua densissimus hostis. 

* Jampridem invisam quzrens abrumpere vitam. 
Quis tamen hunc posset cinctum fulgentibus armis 
Perdere? projecit clypeum: precordia telum 
Invenit volitans. ‘Tecam, Galvina, quiescit 
Littus ad equoreum positus : vestrumque sepulcrum 
Navita prospectat, summis ubi pendet m undis. 


Les Céuvres de Stace, traduites par Cormiliolle. Nouvelle 
édition, 5. vols. 12mo. Paris, 1820. 


Satires de Juvénal, traduites par J. Dussaulx; Nouvelle 
édition, augmentée de notes, et précédée de notices historiques 
sur la vie de Juvénal et sur celle de Dussaulx, par N. L. 
Achaiutre. Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Μίλισσα, ἢ ἐφημερὶς ἑλληνικὴ, ἐκδιδομένη ὑπὸ Σ΄ Kovdod Κερκυ- 
ραίου. .... μετὰ ᾿Αγαθόφρονος Λακεδαιμονίου, πολίτου τῶν Παρισίων' 
Τετραδ. 1). Paris. 1820. 8vo. 


Osservazioni su talune I:crizioni Gladiatorie del sepolcro di 
Scauro in Pompei; lette alla Societa Pontaniana nell’ adunanza 
del 1 sett. 1814, dal Cav. M. Avellino, Segretario perpetuo, 


Introduction a la Chronologie, par J. L. GuiRaume, Profes- 
seur, etc., Paris. 1820. 12mo. 
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Prolusiones et Opuscula Academica, argumenti maxime Philo- 
logici; scripsit M. Birgerus ‘Thorlacius, Prof. Ling. Lat. Ord. 
in Univers. Hafniensi. Vol, Terttum. Hafn. 1815. This volume 
contains, 1. De Sacrificiorum humanorum apud Romanos, 
If. Duw gemme anticuitates Christianas iHustrantes. ILL. Mos 
Romanorym nomina civfim bene merentium carminibus sacris 
inferendi. ΓΝ. Manuelis Phila duo carmina anecdota, premissa 
de ejus vita et scriptis dissertat. V. Irnarchay, pacificus 
Asiz magistiatus Romanus. VI. Quid sit et quale pretium 
habeat verw dictionis simplicitas. VIT. Somnia Serapica, pra- 
cipue ex Aristidis ἱεροῖς λόγοις delmeata. 711. Antiquitates 
quedam Giaco-Latine partfm ex Plutarcho, partim ex gemmis 
illustrate. IX, Epicedion in obitum Prince. Ser. rider Chris- 
tiani. X. Epicedion in obitum Christiani: Septimi, XT. Lau-* 
datio funebiis cjusdem regis. NLL. De Suerteri: regis Norve- 
σι historia. NUT. Res geste Caroli Infortunati. Textus 
Islandicus nunc primum editus, Latine versus. XLV. Deseri- 
buntur tres Codices pergameni auctoxum Latinorum, qui nunc in 
Lollandia Danorum servautur, &c. 


De Aristogitone Oratore Attico Prolusionem scripsit Birger. 


Thorlacius, Lafn. 1809. . 
Scriptiuncula de Marcello Sideta prolusit Birg. Thoriacius. 
Hafn. 1819. ° 


De Joanne Sarisberiensi prolusit Birg. ‘Thorlac. 1819. 1820. 
Hatn. 


De Inscriptione Latina Rome anno superiore detecta pro- 
lusit Burg. Thorlacius. Hafu, 1820. 


De Lege Rulli Agraria scripsit Birg. ‘Thorlacius. [afn. 
1805. 


BIBLICAL. 


Grotius De Veritate Religionis Christiane. A new Edition 
for Schools and Students, with the notes of Grotius, Le Clerc 
and others translated into English. duod., pr. Gs. just printed by 
Mr. Valpy. 


A second Edition of an Historical Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments, and that of the Apocrypha; in which the 
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events are arranged according to Chronological drder. By a 
Member of the Church of England. Pr. Gis. duod. 

‘The Claims of the E stablished Church to exclusive Attach- 
ment and Support, and the dangers which menace her from 
Schism and Indifferefice, considered; iv Light Sermous, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford, inf the year 1830, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon 
of Salisbury. By Godfrey laussett, M. A. late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 8νο. 10s. Gd. 


The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, collected and illustrated ; te which are added, a List of 
Authors consulted, and an Index of Texts. By the Rev. George 
Holden, M. A. 8vo. 10s. Gd, 


A Refutation of the Remarks of the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
A. M., onthe Questions proposed by Herbert Marsh, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, to the Candidates for Holy Orders ; 
with a brief Comment on the leading Tenets of the Calvinistic 
Methodists ; showing them to be incompatible with the Chris- 
tian Dispensation ; also. the Questions proposed by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, By a Layman. 8vo. Qs. 


A Refutation of the Objections advanced by the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, A. M. against the Questions proposed to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, hy Herbert Marsh, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and Lady Margaret Professor of Divimty, Cambridge. 
8vo. 15. Od. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries within 
-the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Eacavations, in Egypt 
aud Nubia; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, in 
Search of the Ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon. By (ἃ. Belzoni. With a Portrait. 4to. 2@/. ὡς, 


Account of a Tour in Normandy, undertaken chictly for the 
purpose of investigating the Architectural Anuquities of the 
Duchy, with observations on its history, country, and inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated with m merous engravings. By Dawson 'Tur- 
ner, 2 vols. Royal 8vo. Pr. 924. 19s. 6d. bds. 


Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, is printing a volume of Discourses 
on the application of Christianity to the commercial and ordi- 
nary affairs of life. 
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The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as literally 
as the different idioms of the Greek and English lLinguages will 
allow ; with explanatory notes. Ly a Graduate of the University 
of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 4s. ° 


The whole Works of tie Rt. Rev. Jeremy ‘Taylor, D. Ὁ. 
Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore; dedicated, by 
permission, to the Flon. and Rt. Rev. Edwagd, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, Warden of All Souls’ College, &c. ὁ which will 
be prefixed, a Life of the Author, and a Critical Kxammation 
of his Writings. By the Rev. R. Eleber, vA. M. Canon of St. 
Asaph, Rector of Hodnet, aad late Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege. Vol. II. (the remainder to appear, one on the first of 
every succceding month.) ‘lo be completed in 14 volumes. 
Svo. 12s, 


The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah: an Inquiry with 
a View to a satisfactory determination of the Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures concerning the Person of Christ. By 


John Pye Smith, ἢ. Ὁ. Vol. IL. and IIE. 1/. boards. 


Classical Manuscripts, &c.—Mr. Giardin, the French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen valuable works 
in Arabic from the Imperial Library at Constansnople, among 
which are the comptetegworks of Plutarch and Herodotus L The 
works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. 
are huown to have been translated into Arabic, and might be 

/discovered and purchased by well-directed search after them, at 
lez, Morocco, or some other ports of West or South Barbary. 
—Mr. Jackson, in his recent travels in those counties, annexed 
to Shabeeniy’s Account of ‘Timbuctoo and Llousa, page 325, 
says, “It is more than probable, that the works of many Greek 
and Roman authors, translated during the wra of Arabian learn- 
ing, are to be found in the hands of literary individuals, in seve- 
ral parts of West and South Barbary!” Mr. Jacks, Librarian 
to the Royal Library at Bamberg, has discovered there a manu- 
script of the Roman History of Eutropius, which was probably 
brought from Rome by the Emperor Henry, the founder of the 
Bishopric of Bamberg. The MS. is more complete than any of 
the best editions hitherto published of this author, and very like- 
ly to correct a yumber of false readings. Profecsyr Goeller, 
of Cologne, had previously discovered in the Royal Library a 
MS. of Livy. Professor Crame2, at Kidl, discovered two 
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years .ago, in the library of the Convent of St.Gallen, a MS. 
of the eleventh century, containing illustrations of Juvenal, 
which are said to be of greater importance than any hitherto 
known. Fle has now published a specimen on occasion of the 
King’s birth-day, vnder the title of “ Specimen nove editionis 
scholastice Juvenalis.” 9 “ 


Dr. Gesenius, who, with Lord Guildford, has been receutly 
trauscribing some Arabian MSS. at the Bodleian Library, has 
nearly completed the singular task of translating the Book of 
Enoch from the Abyssinian language. ‘The language resembles 
the Arabic, one fourth of the words, perhaps, bemeg radically 
of that tongue, in which the learned Doctor is well skilled, 
while he is also one of the most celebrated Llebrew Scholars of 
the Continent. 


Classical’ Manuscripts—The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of ‘Turin, has 
discovered some fragments of Cicero in a MS. from the Mo- 
nastery of St. Colomban di Bobbio, a town an the Trebia, in 
the King of Sardinia’s dominions. ‘This MS. contains inpor- 
ταὶ new readings of orations already known, and confirms the 
identity of several texts which have been cruelly tortured by 
indiscreet critics, It contains, besides, fragments of the ora- 
tions, Pro Scauro, pro M. Tullio, in Clodium, oralions 
which are unfortunately lost. Some of ghese fragments had 
beer® already published by M. Mai, ‘Mir ΔΙ. of the same 
library at St. Colomban, preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan; so that at the first sight those two MSS. would ap- 
pear to have originally made but one. But the difference of 
the writing, that of the parchment, the circumstance that one 
of these MSS. is written in three columns and the other in two, 
as well as that several deficiencies in the Ambrosian MS. are 
supplied by that of Turin, leave uo room to doubt of their be- 
Ing copies ‘essentially different. 

The great Llelenist and Orientalist, Ariston of Samos, fell a 
victim to the late conflagration at Constantinople, and all his 
precious MSS. (amougst others, that containing the entire history 
of his extensive travels o er great part of Asia, Oceana, Africa, 
and Lurope,) were destroy ed. It 15 said, his fellow-traveller, 
the Chevalier de Rienzi, will shortly supply this deficiency, 
with the addition of his own travels in America and Ingland. 
Froui the, specimens which this gentleman has‘ given the public 
of his productiong both m French and Italiaa, his travels may be 
expected to be very interesting. 
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Herculanean Manuscripts —T}- following is the method 
that has long been pursued, in ghe unrolling of these important 
records of antiquity : ς 

νοῦν manuscript looks exactly like a pitce of charcoal cut 
into the shape of an ancient volumen, and it requires the great- 
est care to prevent it from cruinbling into mere coal-dust. For 
this purpose, the outer part is covered with vefy sinall pieces of 
skin applied to it with a light glue or liquid gum. ‘The roll is 
suspended on two ribbons, fastened to an upper board, which, 
with two parallel supporters, forms a sort of frame, of the shape 
of a Greck pi. (Π.) ‘The roll 15, moreover, tied with two small 
threads to two pegs, which, being gently turned, unfold it by 
very slow degrees. As far as the whole of what was seen outside 
has been covered with skin, and glued together, to prevent its 
fallmg to pieces. The pegs are of course fastened on the upper 
board also, ana the begining of the volume is drawn upwards 
by them, so as always to leave the unexplored part of it resting 
on the ribbons by means of its own weight. ‘The side-boards 
have no other use than that of supporting the upper one. It ig . 
difficult to make this description quite clear to those who have 
not seen the thing itself ; but the Simplest machinery is often 
very difficult to be described. 

It is impossible to avoid the loss of some part of the manu- 
scripts, which the Qiolen{ action of the heat, combined, with 
other accidents, hase#ucr melted together, or so completefy fas- 
tened, that they cannot be drawn asunder entire; but these blanks 
are not nearly so numerous as might be expected. ‘The writing 
οὐ the Grecian mauuscripts is so wucommonly beautiful, that it 
makes the task of decyphering them, as fast as they wre unrolled, 
comparatively easy; the Latin ones are much more difficult. 
The whole of the inside of the rolls is black ; but a slight diffe- 
rence of shade renders the ink sufficiently perceptible. ‘The in- 
vention does the highest honor to the man who first conceived 
the possibility of unrolling a piece of charcoal. Millions of 
well-informed men would have thought it absurd to undeitake 
it. 

There are in all seventeen hundred manuscripts in the Studio, 
of which three hundred are alieady unrolled. The eyes of all 
the amateurs of classics are anxiously turned to the discoveries 
which may be made by these means, and they are, justly impa- 
tient to see the résult. Hitherto, the most valuable pf the works 
which have been unrolled, are a’treatjse by Epicurus, and seve- 
ral others by his disciple Philodemus, on music, rhetoric, 
virtwe, and vice.” 


Ὡς 
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Modern Greeks.—The Public Schools established at Smyrna 
and Chios have hitherto been attended with the happiest success. 
The great College of Chivs 15 particularly distinguished, and 
students flock to it from all parts of Greece. Its three most 
celebrated Professors are Bardalo¢hos, Seleri, agd Bambas. 
Bardalochos has published a Compendium of Lxperimental 
Phiosophy, andean Essay on Greek Pronunciation, im which 
the modern Greek etacism is treated with more than usual Jeni- 
ency. Professor Seleri has nearly ready for the press, a Ma- 
nual of Mathematics, selected from his Lectures. Bambas, 
who for along period studied Mathematics, Philosophy, and 
Natwal History, in Paris, is now about to publish, in the 
modern Greek language, an elementary book on Chemistry 
from Thenard. His Compendium of Rhetoric Las already had 
an extensive circulation. Some time ago, a new printing-office 
was established at Chios, the whole apparatus for which was 
brought from Paris. (See Puyt 1. p.253; Part i. page 61.) 
A German, named Bayrboffer, is at the head of this establish- 
ment. 
‘ “Chios at present enjoys perfect tranquillity ; for in conse- 
quence of an agreement eifitered into with the Turks, it is go- 
verned entirely by Greck Magistrates, In the meanwhile 
large sums are devoted to the maintenance of public Institutions 
—a Library is forming under the superintgndence of the cele- 
brattd Greek Scholar, Coray of Paris’? --%eygh the liberality of 
private individuals, about 30,000 volumes are already collected. 
The College of Chios at present contains about 700 students, 
and their numbers are constantly augmenting. Professor Nau- 
mus is at the head of the College of Smyrna; he has published 
a System of Philosophy, in 4 vols. modelled after the system of 
Professor Krug, of Leipsick. ‘The work is dedicated to Co- 
ray. 
‘These improvemeuts an ong the Modern Gfeeks must natu- 
rally tend to render theinlanguage popular throughout Europe, 
‘Weigel, the boukseller of Leipsick, has published an excellent 
Dictionary and a Modern Greek Gramimar by Professor Schnei- 
der ; and in England there has Jately appeared a very useful 
little Grammar of the Modern Greek language, by Dr. Robert- 
son, who is a member of the Philomusz Society of Athens, 
and of the lonian Academy. ‘The stereotyped editions of the 
Greek authors published by Tauchnitz of Lempsick, are exteu- 
sively circulated éhroughout Creece on acgount of their cheap- 
ness. ‘Weigel is also engaged iw preparimg a corrected edition 
of the principal Greek prose writers and poets, which 15 to’be 
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published uid the general title of the “ Bibliotheca Graea ;” : 

it will no doubt be eagerly sought after in Greece. Even the 
observations on Greek gecgrajfy are gradually acquiring fresh 
accuracy. The learned Sir William GelP las lately written on 
this subjects. His Copographical works on Argolis, Ithaca, and 
Morea, may justly be styled classical. He has lately pub- 
lished an “Itinerary of Greece,” departing fom Corinth gpd 
traversing Attica in every direction, and describing the longitude 
and the situations of the places with the utmost accuracy. From 
Attica he proceeds to Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, and Thessaly ; 
his plan also embraces the iskinds of slégina and Salamis. He 
is at present, in conjunction with Col. Leake, oc upied in draw- 

ing up a map of the whole of Greece, on the scale of a foot to 
every degree. ‘The Athenian Society of the Plilomusez, which 
was instituted by the Vienna Congress in 1815, proposes send- 
ing four young Greeks to Italy and Germany, to complete their 
education; the Society consists of 300 members, most of 
whom are foreigners. Accordiny to letters from Mr. Robert 
Pinkerton, that active agent of the British Bible Society, it up- 
pears that a Society for the Promulgation of the Gospel nas 
been established at Athens. ‘The Archbishop residing at Con- 
stantinople has been chosen President, and the Bntish Consul, 
Logowpeti, together with Mr. Tirnaviti, are Vice-Presidents. 

‘The modera ap ee speak a language resembMug that of the 
ancients in almost.e .tspect. But lime, Conquest, sdepvery, 
the barbarism of ages, have miroduced some new terms, and 
altered the rules of syntax, im certain points. ‘The Greek inha- 
bitants, however, understand pretty caactly all the ancient 
ireek, when it is spoken in the pronunciation now mn use, which 
seems to have been that of the me of Constantine, As the two 
languages actord in se many points of contact, the modern 
Grétk 1 may be considered as a mere idiom confined to the lower 
classes of society, and which it would be well to remove, as far 
as It may be practicable, by recalling theancient. 

It is curious to observe the gradual disusé of Greek amonp 
the Greeks, produced by the change of their residence. In 
Greece the ‘Turks speak only Greek : in Constintinople the. 
Greeks speak both Greek and Turkish, but only the former to 
each other ; in Asia Minor, alung the’ coast, they can speak 
Greck when addressed in it, but talk ‘Turkish to each other. 
And in the interjor parts of Asia Minor, they kndw no other 


language than ‘Turkish, 2. ᾿ 


Oy 


' ΟΝ 484. 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our next Number we shall commence Mr. ἢ. PAYNt& 
Knicur’s Inquiry into the sfmbolical Language of ancient 
Art and Mythology.’ A few copies ouly of this ‘lract have 
been printed for private circulation, but are now ouf of print. 

A. C. will appear in our next. 

- Several other articles are received, to which due honor will 
be paid. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


FOR SCHOOLS. WITH, ENGLISH NOTES. 


Just printed by<i. J. Valpy, and suld by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
Messrs. Baldwin and Co. Messrs. Whittakers, and all other Booksellers, 


GROTIUS 
DE VERITATE RELIGIONIS CHRISTIANA, 
With the notes of Grotius, LE CLERC, and others, translated 


into English. Duod. 6s. bound. 
Of the saine may be had, bound 

Homerilxtas; a New Edition, *" Porticat Curonoocy of An- 

with English Notes to the first crent and Encutsu History, 2s. 
οὖς Six Books, bound, Myrno.ocy, 4th Ed. 2s. 
Horace; with English Notes to Erirome Sacre Historie, 

the Odes, with English Notes, 84 Ed. 25. 
Horacr, no Notes, Cicero de Orrictts, with Eng- 
A Neat Edition of Vinrerr, lish Notes, .* 

18mo. 3d Ed. 45. Eristotz M. T. Cicenonis® 


The same, with Eziglish Notes, 3d Ed. 2s, 
from.Delphin, &c. no Inter- The Gyoma and AGRICOLA 
of TacastsyNgom Brotrer, 


pretatio, 
Grapvs, with all his Notes, &c. by 


125. 6d. 


6s Gd. 
85. Gd. 
65. 


75. 6d. 
withdut Verses or 


Phrases 7s. 6d. Barker, 2d Ed. 5s. 6d. 
Homen’s Iran, from the Text C. Nevos, with English Notes 
of Hzynr, 78. and Questions. By Bradley, 3s. 6d. 
Evecantiz Latine, 4s. 6d. Evtropivs, with Do. by Do. ἘΠῊΝ 
Greek Grammar, 6s. 6d. 2d Ed. 2s. 6d. 
DE.EctTUvs, 4s. Latin Prosopy, by Pi” 4s. 
Latin Grammar, Qs. θά. Gareex Testament, 3 vols. , . 
Daxetrus, 2s. Gd. Svo. By Rev. E. Valpy, 2]. 12s. 6d. 
Large Paper, 9 Al. 


Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, 
and Rudens, of Prautyp.,, Greex SeptuaGint, with the 
with English Notes : Apocrypha, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Carin Vocasurary, 2s. bds. ll. 8s. 

Fiasr Exen.‘1sE8, Juvenat and Prnsivs; con- 


Latin Drarocves, taining Rurrnri’s and Ka- 
‘Cicero de Amicitia et de Sz- 
NECTUTE, with Erwestt’s 
Notes, &c. by Barker, 3d Ed. 4s. 6d. 
Paincrpra Orricrornum, Ilis- 


TORI£ ct GEoGRAPHIA, 8s. Gd. 


nio’s Text, Deipuin Notes, 

and without the Orpo, 8s. 
Viroir, Heyne’sText,do.do. 10s. 6d. 
Casan, Over.in’s Text, do. 105. 6d. 
Sattust, do. do. 5s. 
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